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STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


ISo.    85. 

IN  SENATE, 

April  4,  1845. 

COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

State  Agricultural  Hall,  \ 
j3/6any,  JlfarcA  24, 1845.    5 

To  the  Hon.  Addison  Gardiner, 

President  of  the  Senate  : 

Sir — ^I  transmit  herewith,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Commitee  of 
the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  annual  report  required 
of  them  by  the  "  Act  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,^  embracing 
an  account  of  their  Transactions  for  the  past  year,  together  with  ab- 
stracts of  the  reports  of  the  American  Institute,  and  the  several  county 
agricultural  societies  of  this  State.  ^ 

Respectfully  yours, 

LUTHER  TUCKER, 
Recording  Secretary, 

[Senate,  No.  86.]  A  (lOt.) 
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NEV-YORE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  REPORT— FOR  THE  YEAR  1844. 

The  labors  of  the  Executiye  Committee  of  the  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  past  year,  having  this  day  been  brought 
to  a  cloae,  I  submit  this  as  my  report  of  its  proceedings.  The  offi* 
cers  of  the  society  who  were  elected  on  the  17th  of  January,  1844, 
to  conduct  its  operations  for  the  year,  immediately  after  such  election 
entered  on  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  society  having  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  building 
in  Albany,  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings  and  preserve  their  collec- 
tions, application  was  made  to  the  State  officers  for  rooms  in  the  old 
State  Hall  for  such  purpose,  and  was  at  once  cheerfully  granted,  so 
that  their  meetings  for  the  last  year  have  been  held  in  that  building, 
which,  by  its  commodious  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  by  its  internal  arrangements,  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The 
executive  committee  at  once  met,  and  made  out  a  list  of  premiums, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  ensuing  fair  to  be  held  in  September,  in 
Poughkeepsie.  This  list,  the  several  premiums  awarded,  the  subjects 
designated  for  premiums,  the  persons  who  successfully  competed 
for  them,  together  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  fair,  will 
form  a  portion  of  this  report.  Ever  »nce  this  society  has  been 
in  existence,  it  has  been  a  desideratum  that  as  soon  as  a  location  of  a 
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suitable  building  could  be  obtained,  our  scattered  books  should  h% 
collected,  and  the  nucleus  tff  a  State  Agricultural  Library  commence. 
This  object  was  at  once  carried  into  eflTect.  Mr.  Walsh,  an  active 
member,  and  one  of  its  oldest  friends,  immediately  entered  the  field, 
and  by  means  of  his  exertions  in  procuring  donations  in  money  and 
books,  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in  effecting  the  purpose  de- 
signed. The  importance  of  having  a  well  selected  and  extendve 
collection  of  books,  in  aid  of  the  object  of  this  institution,  must  be 
apparent  to  those  who  have  given  the  subject  the  least  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  society  will  not  relax 
in  their  efforts,  until  this  great  object  shall  be  fully  accomplished. 
The  writers  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  branches, 
have  of  late  years  become  so  numerous,  as  well  as  better  acquainted 
with  these  subjects,  that  their  writings  have  not  only  become  ex- 
tremely desirable,  but  no  intelligent  man,  no  matter  what  branch  of 
business  he  follows,  but  would  occasionally  like  to  consult  authors, 
who  treat  understandingly  on  these  subjects,  and  no  place  so  fit  for 
the  depository  of  them  as  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  this  society. 

Another  object  of  the  society' was  the  formation  of  an  Agricultu- 
ral Museum.  In  the  old  cities  of  Europe  large  collections  of  such 
subjects  as  would  properly  form  a  museum,  have  for  many  years  been 
gathering,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent,  so  that 
their  museums  not  only  attract  the  attention  of  the  practical  agricul- 
turist, but  many  scientific  men,  and  especially  strangers.  In  these 
collections  we  see  how  fast  improvements  in  agricultural  implement! 
have  progressively  been  made,  and  in  what  the  improvements  consist, 
what  new  implements  have  been  added,  and  what  has  been  retained 
or  discontinued.  We  see  farm  implements  in  all  their  simplicity,  and  af- 
ter the  test  of  time  and  experience,  how  far  they  have  been  remodeled 
and  made  better  as  well  as  more  useful.  We  see  all  the  varieties  of 
seeds,  &c.,  &c.,  used  from  time  immemorial,  and  how  far  they  partake 
of  the  kinds  now  in  use.  We  see,  in  fine,  the  instructive  collection' 
for  hundreds  of  years,  of  those  who  toiled  before  us  in  the  same  field 
of  intestigation,  and  if  we  can  gain  instruction  from  their  labors  and 
experience,  it  is  all,  that  as  rational  men,  we  can  expect  and  desire. 

Our  collection  is  yet  very  small,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  active 
members  of  this  society  will  not  hereafler  let  any  opportunity  escape 
them,  to  add  to  so  useful  as  well  as  necessary  measure.    Through  the 
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exertions  of  our  secretary^  Mr.  CVReilly,  weekly  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  agricultural  subjects  were  commenced  and  continued 
during  the  winter  season.  These  meetings  were  generally  well  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  society  and  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  were  generally  of  a  practi- 
cal nature,  and  from  the  interest  manifested  in  them  we  have  every 
reason  tobeliere  much  raluable  information  was  imparted  ;  indeed,  as 
the  season  progressed,  it  was  evident  that  these  discussions  had  taken 
a  deep  hold  on  the  public  mind,  for  besides  being  reported  for  the 
public  papers,  the  attendance  on  them  rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed. Many  of  the  subjects  of  discussion,  as  well  as  remarks  made, 
will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  head,  in  the  accompanying  yol- 
ume  of  transactions. 

The  executive  committee  have,  during  the  season,  held  their  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  society.  These  meetings  have  most  commonly  been  full,  and 
thus  gave  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  felt  in  the  institution,  and 
eai^h  has  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  labors  of  the  socie- 
ty as  effective  and  useful  as  possible.  That  public  sentiment  partakes 
of  the  feeling  imparted,  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  fact  that  our 
meetings  during  the  year,  have  generally  been  better  attended  than 
heretofore,  but  from  the  desire  for  the  general  diffusion  of  agricultu- 
ral intelligence,  and  from  the  numbers  that  attend  our  exhibitions,  the 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  our  movements,  and  the  large 
and  respectable  collections  that  grace  our  fairs  whenever  and  where- 
ever  we  hold  1/hem,  are  signs  that  we  cannot  mistake.  These  sub- 
jects are  all  causes  of  congratulation,  for  we  have  seen  the  time,  and 
that  too  not  far  distant,  when  the  prospect  for  our  advancement  in 
the  estimation  of  the  community  was  any  thing  but  flattering;  but 
keeping  steadily  in  view  the  advancement  of  agriculture  as  our  polar 
star,  and  using  every  effort  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this  great 
interest,  we  have  in  a  good  measure  succeeded  in  arresting  and  fixing  the 
gaze  of  the  community  upon  our  progress.  All  our  efforts  tend  to 
give  better  practical  views  of  the  subject;  our  object  has  been,  and  is, 
to  call  the  practical  farmer  to  aid  in  advancing  our  cause,  and  we  find 
that  we  are  daily  gaining  numbers  of  them. 

As  the  State  fair  for  the  year,  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  th« 
society,  in  January,  to  be  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  18th  and  19th 
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days  of  September^  it  was  thought  desirable  to  hold  two  or  three 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  there,  to  enable  them  the  better 
to  perfect  their  preliminary  arrangements.  Such  meetings  were  ac- 
acordingly  held,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie,  to 
whom  all  praise  is  due  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  furthered  the  views  of  the  committee,  the  most  satisfactory  af- 
rangements  were  made  for  the  holdmg  of  the  coming  fair. 


The  ground  selected  for  the  occasion,  was  an  elevated  plain,  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  which  the 
mountains  in  the  west,  and  the  blue  range  of  the  distant  Highlands, 
gave  a  varied  outline  and  interest  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.     A  large 
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field  of  ten  acres  Vas  enclosed  by  a  high  fence,  within  which  all  the 
objects  of  the  fair  were  collected.  The  number  of  people  admitted 
to  the  grounds  on  the  two  days  of  the  exhibition,  is  supposed  to  b« 
not  less  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand. 


A  line  of  large  buildings,  erected  for  the  purpose,  extended  for 
several  hundred  feet  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  and  formed 
a  leading  feature  of  attraction.  The  first,  which  was  thirty-six  feet 
wide  and  more  than  one  hundred  feet  long,  was  inscribed  over  th« 
entrance,  "  FLORAL  HALL,''  in  rich  letters  of  evergreen  on  a  white 
ground.  The  whole  interior  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  entrances, 
was  richly  ornamented  overhead,  with  beautiful  and  massive  wreaths 
md  festoons  of  evergreen.  In  the  centre  of  flie  building  was  a 
splendid  outline  temple,  ^^  Dedicated  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,'' 
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consisting  of  a  high  evergreen  arch  in  the  middle,  interwoven  with 
flowers,  flanked  with  square  wings  on  the  sides.  i  In  the  centre,  and 
rarrounding  the  whole,  was  the  inscription  "Agriculture,''  and 
the  numerous  articles  arranged  within  this  arch,  were  'the  appropriate 
details  of  the  great  leading  subject ;  among  which  were  the  tall  lance- 
like stalks  of  corn  crossing  the  middle,  the  suspended  heads  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  the  paintings  of  domestic  animals,  and  a  large  as- 
semblage of  other  articles,  beneath  the  whole  of  which  was  a  beau- 
tifully ornamented  miniature  plow,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the 
whole.  Under  "  Manufactures,''  were  collected  specimens  of  fab- 
rics, domestic  silks,  and  numerous  others,  of  an  appropriate  charao- 
ter.  Under  the  chaplet  inscribed  "  Horticulture,"  vras  a  most  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  rich  fruits  and  brilliant  flowers.  Numerous 
emblems  and  inscriptions  were  interspersed  through  the  whole,  and 
with  some  fine  ornamental  figures  decorated  the  base.  The  whole  of 
this  outline  temple,  which  contained  thousands  of  specimens,  and 
which  occupied  a  space  of  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  twelve  feet 
in  height,  was  designed  by  Alexander  Walsh,  of  Lanmngburgh,  to 
whose  imaginative  taste  and  unwearied  labors  the  public  are  very 
largely  indebted  for  the  interest  and  attraction  of  these  extensivie 
halls. 

A  double  line  of  tables  extended  through  the  centre  of  this  build- 
ing, densely  loaded  with  fruits  on  either  side,  and  a  long  range  of 
flowers  in  wreaths,  temples  and  pyramids,  in  the  centre.  Among 
gome  of  the  best  collections  of  fruits,  were  handsomely  arranged  spe- 
cimens of  a  hundred  fine  varieties  of  apples,  eighty  of  pears,  and 
many  of  other  fine  fruits,  from  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co.,  of  Newburgh, 
extending  compactly  for  forty  feet  along  one  side  of  the  table ;  also, 
extensive  collections  of  apples  from  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster ;  J.  R. 
CoMSTOcK,  of  Dutchess  ;  J.  P.  Osborn,  of  Cayuga  ;  Alex.  Walsh, 
of  Lansingburgh ;  and  large  and  fine  collections  of  pears  from  James 
G.  King,  Highwood,  N.  J. ;  J.  R.  Comstock,  Wm.  Reid,  of  Mur- 
ray Hill,  N.  Y.;  and  also  excellent  specimens  of  grapes  from  R.  Do- 
yALDSON,  J.  Merritt,  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  many  others.  The 
whole  display  of  fruits,  though  defective  in  a  few  particulars,  exceed- 
ed in  variety  and  extent  that  of  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  State 
Society. 

The  vegetables,  suspended  from  the  sides  of  the  tables  and  beneath, 
presented  a  very  fine  array ;  among  which,  was  a  superb  lot  from  the 
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garden  of  R.  L.  P^ll,  of  Pelbam,  Ukter  county,  consisting  of  very 
large  mangold  wurtzels,  true  blood-beets,  carrots,  parsneps,  sugar 
beets,  Patagonian  gourds,  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  squashes  weigh- 
ing 152  and  SOO  pounds,  ten  varieties  of  table  squashes  and  cabbages, 
weighing  thirty  pounds.  Mr.  P.  also  presented  very  beautiful  sam* 
pies  of  fine  heavy  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Egyptian  com  and 
wheat,  Indian  com  seventeen  feet  high,  yellow  and  white  flint,  and 
sweet  com,  forty  varieties  of  seedling  and  twenty-seven  of  grafted 
apples,  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes  grown  under  glass,  very  large 
gooseberries,  three  kinds  of  currants,  a  floral  omament  seventeen  feet 
Ugh,  shad  from  his  fish  ponds,  &c«  Some  other  collections  also  ex- 
hibited great  excellence  and  skill  in  culture. 

Among  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  products,  was  an  enor- 
mous pumpkin  of  the  seven  years  variety,  weighing  126  pounds,  some 
heads  of  millet  a  foot  in  length,  and  some  Washington  peaches,  ten 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  eleven  ounces,  all  presented 
by  Mrs.  Yassas,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

One  of  the  most  truly  valuable  and  meritorious  articles  ever  shown 
at  any  fair  in  this  country,  was  a  neat  glass  case,  containing  thirty-five 
varieties  of  wheat ;  heads  and^helled  specimens  of  each  variety,  being 
arranged  with  great  neatness  in  separate  apartments  of  the  case.  A 
large  portion  of  these  were  cultivated,  and  all  arranged  and  presented 
by  Gen.  R.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  co.,  whose  labors  in  test- 
ing the  various  qualities  of  different  sorts,  have  already  proved  of  so 
much  value  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 

[Numerous  paintings  of  cattle,  horses,  and  of  rural  scenes,  decorated 
the  walls  on  each  side. 

The  second  building,  inscribed  "LADIES'  HOME,''  was  en- 
riched with  a  gorgeous  display,  consisting  of  a  vast  collection 
of  articles  of  taste,  splendor,  and  skill,  among  which  were  spe- 
imnens  of  needle-work  on  screens,  coverlets,  rugs,  chairs,  and  in 
landscapes ;  temples  of  shell-work,  and  other  things  of  equal  interest. 
So  fine,  indeed,  was  this  display  of  fancy  productions,  that  we 
were  almost  led  to  question  the  propriety  of  thus  eclipsing,  the  more 
humble,  but  pre-eminently  useful  and  substantial  products  also  hand* 
somely  arranged  here,  among  which  were  many  excellent  specimens 
of  quilts  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use  and  comfort,  conferring 
the  highest  credit  on  the  truly  worthy  contributors. 

The  third  building,  entitled  "MANUFACTURER'S  LODGE," 
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contained  an  excellent  collection  of  fabrics,  including  a  large  assort- 
ment of  cottons  and  mixtures  from  the  Mattewan  Company  ;  a  su* 
perb  display  of  cloths,  consisting  of  sixty-two  diflFerent  kinds,  from  the 
Middlesex  Woolen  Company,  Lowell ;  fine  carpets  from  the  Thomp- 
sonyille  Company,  and  from  C.  M.  Pelton,  A.  Ross,  and  others,  of 
Poughkeepsie.  There  were  specimens  of  good  solid-head  pins,  made 
by  Mosely,  Howard  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie  ;  and  models  of  many  use- 
ful domestic  and  rural  contrivances  and  machines. 

The  fourth  building,  "FARMER'S  HALL,"  was  occupied  with 
an  exhibition  of  flour,  salt,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  and  all  coarse  arti* 
des  of  domestic  production,  as  well  as  cooking  stoves,  fanning  mills, 
washing  machines,  &c. 

These  four  buildings,  being  in  one  continuous  line,  and  open  at  th« 
ends,  presented  a  vista  500  feet  long,  which,  with  the  innumerable  ar- 
ticles there  exhibited,  and  the  congregated  thousands  constantly  pass- 
ing through,  gave  an  extraordinary  interest  to  the  scene. 

One  of  the  most  truly  magnificent  objects  of  the  kind  ever  seen,  was 
the  «  FARMER'S  CAR,"  from  Hyde  Park.  This  vehicle,  from  the  na- 
ture and  style  of  its  decorations,  might  have  been  taken  as  the  combined 
work  of  the  most  refined  votaries  of  the  divine  trio,  Ceres,  Pomona,  and 
Flora.  The  body,  or  frame  work,  was  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  by  ten 
in  breadth,  and  twenty  in  height,  covered  with  a  magnificent  canopy 
of  evergreen  festoons  and  wreaths,  and  presenting  the  form  of  a 
sylvan  temple,  the  walls  or  sides  of  which  were  nearly  one  entire 
mass  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  farm  productions  generally, 
some  of  them  of  extraordinary  size  and  excellence.  The  inside  had 
the  appearance  of  a  bower,  with  rustic  chairs  made  of  the  grape  vine, 
oedar  and  oak.  These  chairs  were  occupied  by  ladies  and  children, 
who  from  this  cool  and  agreeable  shelter,  quietly  viewed  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  The  car  was  drawn  by  ten  yoke  of  superb  oxen 
from  Hyde  Park,  to  which  was  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  ten 
yoke  from  one  town.  The  color  of  all  was  a  deep  red,  with  scarcely 
the  variation  of  a  shade — ^they  were  well  matched  in  shape  and  size^ 
and  showed  much  Devon  blood.  When  this  splendid  car,  with  its 
flying  colors  and  coat  of  arms,  first  entered  the  grounds,  like  a  mo- 
ving miniature  temple,  among  the  thousands  there  assembled  the  ef- 
fect and  interest  produced  was  almost  electric,  and  several  distin- 
guished persons  pronounced  it  as  decidedly  superior  in  design  and  dis- 
play, to  any  thing  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  witnessed.     It  is  no 
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more  than  justice  to  say,  that  the  decorations  of  this  beautiful  cari 
were  designed  by  Mrs.  D.  B.  Fuller,  and  arranged  and  executed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  F.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wheeler. 

Cattle. — ^In  this  department,  the  show  was  considered  on  the  whole^ 
superior  to  any  previous  one.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  Durhams, 
particularly  of  bulls,  of  which  there  were  exhibited  some  as  splendid 
animals  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  and  probably  not  infe- 
rior to  any  in  Europe.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  Durhams,  were 
James  Lenox,  J.  F.  Sheafe,  Thos.  A.  Emmet,  Thomas  Oliyer,  £.  P. 
Prentice,  Geo.  Vail,  D.  D.  Campbell,  D.  B.  Fuller,  W.  A.  S.  North, 
C.  F.  Crosby. 

The  only  Herefords  were  twelve  head  from  the  noble  herd  of 
Messrs.  Coming  &  Sotham. 

There  were  a  few  good  Devons  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black 
Bock,  and  Mr.  Lent,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

There  were  some  excellent  Ayrshires,  particularly  a  bull  from  Mr. 
Archibald,  of  Montreal,  and  some  cows  from  Mr.  Ellison,  Mr.  Lenox, 
and  Mr.  Hathbone. 

Of  grades,  there  was  a  very  superior  heifer,  said  to  be  Durham  and 
Devon,  exhibited  by  Jos.  Silkman,  Dutchess  county. 

There  were  but  few  natives  shown.  There  were  good  dairy  cows 
from  R.  L.  Pell,  Z.  Pratt,  and  an  uncommonly  fine  one  from  Robert 
Donaldson,  the  notes  in  reference  to  which  have  been  lost. 

Of  fat  cattle,  there  was  an  extensive  competition.  Among  the  ex- 
hibitors, were  Messrs.  Mills,  D.  D.  Campbell,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Mr. 
Swift,  and  James  Van  Wyck. 

The  working  cattle  made  a  fine  appearance.  The  fine  teams  of 
ten  yoke  each,  from  Hyde  Park,  and  from  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of 
Geneseo,  were  much  admired.  There  were,  also,  several  single  yokes 
exiubited,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

The  department  of  horses  was  uncommonly  good,  comprinng  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  the  different  classes,  from  the  high-bred  courser 
to  the  heavy  English  dray-horse  and  Canadian  pony. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  good — ^in  all  the  different  classes,  there  was 
a  spirited  competition.  In  long-wooled  breeds,  the  principal  exhibi- 
tors were,  Messrs.  Dunn,  Clift,  Hallock,  Mesier,  and  Haviland — in 
South  Downs,  Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Wait,  and  Haight — ^in  Saxons  and 
Merinos,  Messrs.  Hull,  Church,  Brown,  Randall,  Carpenter,  Wake- 
man,  and  Harmon.    Of  sheep  from  other  states,  there  were  excellent 
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samples ;  of  Merinos,  from  Messrs.  Blakeslee  &  Atwood,  of  Connecti- 
mtj  and  from  Messrs,  Jewett,  Seinford,  and  Wright,  of  Vermont 

The  show  of  swine  was  large,  and  comprised  good  animals  of  all 
the  most  noted  breeds  in  the  country — ^Berkshires,  Lcicesters,  Chinas, 
Neapolitans,  ke. 

In  thk  Piiownf  a  Match,  there  was  much  less  competition  than 
was  expected ;  and  much  of  the  work  was  deficient  in  execution, 
^he  great  feult  arose  from  a  desire  to  do  too  much  work  in  a  given 
time,  which  fatigued  the  teams,  caused  disorder,  and  broken  and 
crooked  furrows.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  very  commend- 
able exceptions.         ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  officers* 
and  members  of  the  society,  with  the  thousands,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, in  attendance,  assembled  imder  the  great  tent  to  hear  the  fol- 
lowing 

ADDRESS,  BY  HON.  GEORGE  BANCROFT, 

Of  Massachueetts. 

Mb.  Pbesident,  akd  Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  SoaEXT : 

Farmers  of  New-York — ^The  hour  of  separation  for  this  dazzling^ 
array  of  beauty,  this  vast  multitude  of  men,  is  at  hand.  Fruits  rich- 
er than  ever  graced  the  gardens  of  Pomona — ^a  paradise  of  flowers — 
needle-work  the  most  exact,  delicate  and  even — ^ingenious  fanning 
implements  and  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  cloths  of  the  finest  quality^ 
ftt>m  your  own  looms,  and  from  looms  in  Massachusetts — ^horses,  fit 
to  win  prizes  at  Olympia — milk-white  cattle,  more  beautiful  than 
ever  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  never  were  dreamed 
of  by  the  highest  genius  of  the  Dutch  painters — all  these  and  more 
have  arrested  our  gaze  and  filled  us  with  wonder  and  delight.  And 
now  I  am  commissioned  to  summon  you,  and  through  you  the  popu- 
lation of  this  mighty  commonwealth,  to  come  up  and  join  us,  as,  un- 
der the  audioes  of  the  State,  honor  and  distinction  are  awarded  to 
agricultural  industry  and  genius. 

A  spectacle  like  this  around  me^  of  culture,  order,  and  the  peace- 
ful virtues,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world.  In  this  hour,  hushed 
be  the  spirit  of  party ;  be  it  utterly  exorcised  and  banished  from  this 
enclosure,  which  is  consecrated  to  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  agri- 
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oltnre  and  industrj  of  New-Yoik.  We  yield  ob  this  occasion  to 
no  narrower  sentiments  than  the  love  of  country^  and  of  collectiTi 
man,  and  we  invoke  the  blessed  influence  of  that  universal  Brovi^ 
dence,  which  watches  over  the  seed  time  and  matures  the  harvest* 

The  theme  for  this  occasion  is  the  agriculture  of  New- York.  B«t 
what  need  of  words  to  speak  its  praise  1  Look  around  you.  The 
cultivated  earth  is  its  own  eulogist.  The  teeming  wealth  that  gush- 
es from  its  boeom — the  returns  of  its  industry  in  every  form,  that  pre- 
sent themelves  in  tbdr  abundance  and  perfection  to  our  never  wet* 
Tied  eyes — are  the  evidences  of  its  magnificence.  The  trees  in  your 
market-place  and  on  your  hill  tops,  are  older  than  the  settlement  of 
civilised  man  in  our  America  ;  they  are  older  than  the  presence  of 
the  plow  on  the  soil  of  New-York  :  they  are  witnesses  of  the  quite 
recent  day,  when  your  forests  stepped  do¥m  to  your  river's  bank,  and 
tlie  glades  and  pnaries  of  your  west  were  covered  with  useless  luxur 
fiance.  And  behold  the  change  which  little  more  than  two  centuries 
have  wrought :  the  earth  subdued ;  the  forest  glades  adorned  with 
the  white  spires  of  churches,  and  gleaming  with  the  light  of  villages; 
towns  nestling  in  every  valley  ;  crowded  dties,  competing  with  the 
largest  of  the  earth,  profusely  supplied  with  every  article  of  food. 
And  by  whom  has  this  miracle  been  wrought  ?  By  the  fanners  of 
Uew-York. 

As  I  turn  my  eye  northward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  my 
mind  reverts  to  the  memory  of  one  of  your  ancient  landholders,  who 
died  before  our  Independence.  Join  with  me,  farmers  of  New- York, 
in  recalling  the  gentle  and  humane  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  eldery 
ike  father  of  the  Chancellor.  His  home  was  in  your  vicinity  ;  his 
mind  was  greatly  and  firmly,  though  not  passionately,  devoted  to 
your  service.  An  only  son,  husband  of  an  only  daughter,  father  of 
those  whcm  the  world  will  not  soon  forget ;  he  was  of  so  lovely  a 
nature,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  spring,  and 
the  melody  of  its  sweetest  birds,  and  the  softened  reflection  in  your 
tranquil  river  of  its  grandest  scenes,  had  blended  together  and  melted 
themselves  into  his  soul.  Peace  to  his  memory ;  let  it  not  perish 
among  you.  Let  the  lines  on  his  monument  be  refreshed  and  deep^ 
ened. 

Nor  let  me  Kmit  the  achievements  of  the  farmers  of  New- York  to 
the  subjection  and  beautiful  adornment  of  its  soil.  The  great  works 
of  internal  communication  were  commenced  by  the  enterprise  of  your- 
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selves,  were  undertaken  when  farmers  held  power.  Call  to  mind  the 
immense  structures  which  make  this  State  the  astonishment  of  the 
world;  its  channels  for  inward  communication  carried  upwards  to  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  stepping  aside  to  the  Ontario,  and  uni* 
ting  at  the  northwest  with  the  illimitable  wildernesses  of  our  inland 
seas;  and  then  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  those  who  were  the  ser> 
yants  of  the  public  mind  in  commencing  this  gigantic  system.  To 
De  Witt  Clinton,  whose  capacious  mind  grasped  in  advance  the  sum 
of  its  infinite  benefits — ^whose  energetic,  yehement  and  commanding 
will,  was  to  the  enterprise  like  a  powerful  mill-stream,  as  it  dashes  on 
an  overshot  wheel  of  vast  dimensions.  To  Van  Buren,  who,  when  the 
bill  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  had  almost  been  abandoned  by 
its  earliest  friends,  put  forth  those  noUe-spirited,  well-remembered 
exertions,  which  resuscitated  it  when  all  seemed  lost,  and  restored  it 
to  to  the  approbation  of  your  Legislature.  Well  might  those  chids 
in  the  world  of  opinion  embrace  each  other  in  the  hour  of  their  suc- 
cess. If  in  action  they  were  often  divided,  in  this  great  service  they 
share  a  common  glory. 

But  the  farmers  of  New-York  are  not  c(Mitent  with  improvements 
in  the  material  world  alone.  From  their  generous  impulses  springs 
your  system  of  free  schools.  They  have  proved  themselves  the  libe- 
ral benefactors  of  academies  and  colleges.  They,  too,  have  been 
careful  for  the  means  of  their  own  special  culture,  and  have  founded 
and  nurtured  societies  for  promoting  agriculture.  For  an  example 
of  the  virtues  of  private  life,  I  name  to  you  the  farmer  of  Westches- 
ter county,  the  pure  and  spotless  Jay,  who  assisted  to  frame  our  first 
treaty  of  peace,  which  added  Ohio  and  the  lovely  west  to  our  agri- 
culture. Side  by  side  with  him,  I  name  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Ro- 
bert R.  Livingston,  the  younger,  the  enlightened  statesman  of  our 
revolution,  whose  expahsive  mind  succeeded  in  negociating  for  our 
country  a  world  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  gained  access  for  our 
flag  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here,  on  the  Hudson,  he  is  celebrated 
as  it  were  by  every  steamboat,  and  remembered  on  your  farms  through 
his  experimental  zeal.  On  this  day  be  remembered  the  virtues  of 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  among  the  first  to  bring  Durham 
cattle  into  this  State,  and  who  liberally  diffused  the  breed. 

Join  with  me  also  in  a  tribute  to  Mitchell,  the  faithful  advocate, 
and  perhaps  institutor,  of  one  of  the  earliest  agricultural  societies ; 
to  Jesse  Buclj  who  connected  science  with  fact,  taught  how  the  most 
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barren  soil  may  be  made  vastly  productiye,  diffiised  his  acquisition 
by  the  press,  and  by  life  and  by  precept  was  the  farmer's  friend  j  to 
Willis  Gaylord,  whose  agricultural  essays  are  standard  authorities, 
honorable  to  the  man  and  to  the  State ;  to  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont, 
who  kept  alire  an  agricultural  society  in  JeflFerson  county,  when  all 
others  had  expired,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of  the 
State  sodety,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president ;  to  James  Wads- 
worth,  for  his  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and  still  more  for  his  liberal  exer- 
tions, pouring  out  thousands  after  thousands  at  the  impulse  of  a  ge- 
nerous mind,  as  if  from  a  well-spring  of  good  will,  to  promote  agri- 
cultural  science  in  primary  schools.  And  I  should  be  wanting  to  the 
occafflon,  did  I  not  tender  the  expression  of  your  regard  to  the  present 
preddent  of  the  State  society  to  the  influence  of  that  institution  of 
which  he  is  the  honored  head ;  to  its  Journal  of  agriculture,  to  its 
annual  fairs.  But  let  me  also  entreat  your  friendly  wbhes  to  its  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  agricultural  schoolj  and  to  that  other  more 
diffusive  dedgn  of  introducing,  through  its  secretary,  scientific  works 
pn  agriculture  into  school  libraries.  I  am  happy  also  to  announce 
that  efforts  are  now  making  to  constitute  agriculture,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  a  branch  of  instruction  in  one,  at  least,  of  your  Universities. 

I  have  named  to  you  some  of  the  benefactors  of  agriculture  in 
Kew-York.  Their  benefits  endure.  The  pursuits  of  the  farmer,  bind 
him  to  home.  Others  may  cross  continents  and  yex  oceans  y  the 
farmer  must  dwell  near  the  soil  which  he  subdues  and  fertilizes.  His 
fortunes  are  fixed  and  immovable.  The  scene  of  his  youthful  labors 
is  the  scene  of  his  declining  years ;  he  enjoys  his  own  plantations, 
and  takes  his  rest  beneath  his  contemporary  trees. 

But  the  farmer  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow  circumference  of  his 
own  domain;  he  stands  in  relations  with  all  ages  and  all  climes. 
Your  society  has  done  wisely  to  urge  on  those  who  bear  the  Gospel 
to  untaught  nations,  to  study  their  agriculture,  and  report  for  com- 
parison, every  variety  of  tillage.  -All  ages  and  all  climes  contribute 
to  your  improvement.  For  you,  are  gathered  the  fruits  and  seeds 
which  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  have  discovered 
and  rendered  useful.  Tell  me  if  you  can,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
land  the  cereal  grasses  were  first  found  to  produce  bread  1  Who  first 
taught  the  useful  cow  to  furnish  food  for  man  1  When  was  the  horse 
first  tamed  to  proud  obedience  1  The  pear,  the  apple,  the  cherry, 
where  were  these  first  improved  from  their  wildness  in  the  original 
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fruit  ?  And  whose  efforts  led  the  way  in  changing  the  rough  skin  of 
the  almond  to  the  luscious  sweetness  of  the  peaohl  All  ages  haye 
paid  their  tribute  to  your  pursuit.  And  for  you  the  sons  of  science 
are  now  scouring  every  heath,  and  prairie,  and  wilderness,  to  see  if 
some  new  grass  lies  hidden  in  an  unexplored  glade ;  if  some  rude 
stock  of  the  forests  can  offer  a  new  fruit  to  the  hand  of  culture.  For 
-you  the  earth  reveals  the  innumerable  beds  of  marl ;  its  minera 
wealth,  the  gypsum  and  the  lime,  have  remained  in  store  for  your  use 
from  the  days  of  creation.  For  you  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  Pa- 
cific open  their  magazines  of  guano ;  for  you  old  ocean  heaves  up  its 
fertilizing  weeds. 

And  as  the  farmer  receives  aid  from  every  part  of  the  material 
world,  so  also  his  door  is  open  to  all  intelligence.  What  truth  is  not  - 
welcomed  as  an  inmate  under  his  roof?  To  what  pure  and  generous 
feeling  does  he  fail  to  give  a  home  1  The  great  poets  and  authors  of 
all  times  are  cherished  as  his  guests.  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and 
their  noble  peers,  cross  his  threshold  to  keep  him  compsLny.  Fot 
him,  too,  the  harp  of  Israel's  minstrel-monarch  was -strung;  for  him? 
the  lips  of  Isidah  still  move,  all  touched  with  fire ;  and  the  apostles 
of  the  new  covenant  are  his  daily  teachers.  No  occupation  is  nearer 
heaven.  The  social  angel,  when  he  descended  to  converse  with  men^ 
broke  bread  with  the  husbandman  beneath  the  tree. 

Thus  the  farmer's  mind  is  exalted  ;  his  principles  stand  as  firm  as 
your  own  Highlands ;  his  good  deeds  flow  like  self-moving  waters. 
Yet  in  his  connection  with  the  human  race,  the  farmer  never  loses 
his  patriotism.  He  loves  America — is  the  depository  of  her  glory 
and  the  guardian  of  her  freedom.  He  builds  monuments  to  greatness^ 
and  when  destiny  permits,  he  also  achieves  heroic  deeds  in  the  eyes 
of  his  race.  The  soil  of  New-York,  which  he  has  beautified  by  hia 
culture,  is  consecrated  by  the  victories  in  which  he  shared.  Earth  ! 
I  bow  in  reverence,  for  my  eyes  behold  the  ground  wet  with  the 
blood  of  rustic  martyrs,  and  hallowed  by  the  tombs  of  heroes ! 
Where  is  the  land  to  which  their  fame  has  not  been  borne  ?  Who 
does  not  know  the  tale  of  the  hundred  battle-fields  of  New-York  ? 
Not  a  rock  puts  out  from  the  highlands,  but  the  mind's  eye  sees  in- 
scribed upon  it  a  record  of  deeds  of  glory.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
springs  at  Saratoga,  but  takes  to  itself  a  tongue  to  proclaim  the  suc- 
cessful valor  of  patriot  husbandmen. 

Here  the  name  of  Schuyler,  the  brave,  the  generous,  the  unshaken 
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patriot^  shall  long  be  remembered ;  the  zealous^  reliable  George 
Clinton,  a  m&n  of  soundest  heart,  a  soul  of  honesty  and  honor,  a  dear 
lover  of  his  coimtry  and  of  freedom.  Nor  do  we  forget  him — the 
gallant  Montgomery — ^twin  martyr  with  Warrai — ^who  left  his  farm 
on  the  Hudson,  not,  as  it  proved,  to  conquer  Quebec,  but  to  win  a 
mightier  victory  over  death  itself. 

I  renew  that  theme  once  more,  to  recount  how  the  farmers  of  New- 
York  have  served  their  country  and  mankind.  They  were  invested 
with  sovereignty,  and  they  abdicated  it.  Glorious  example !  Highest 
triumph  of  disinterested  justice !  They  themselves  peacefully  and 
publicly  renounced  their  exclunve  authority,  and  transferred  power 
in  this  republic  from  its  territory  to  its  men.  May  your  instituticms, 
under  the  spirit  of  improvement,  be  perpetual.  May  every  pure  in- 
fluence  gather  round  your  legislation.  May  your  illustrious  example 
show  to  the  world  the  dignity  of  labor ;  the  shame  that  lights  on 
idleness ;  the  honor  that  beloi^  to  toil.  To  the  end  of  time,  be 
happiness  the  companion  of  your  busy  homes,  and  the  plow  ever  be 
found  in  theiiands  of  its  owner. 

The  farmer  is  independent.  With  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer 
as  his  allies,  he  makes  our  country  safe  against  foreign  foes,  for  it  be- 
comes perfect  by  its  own  resources.  All  America,  thanks  to  New- 
York,  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  internal  commerce  ;  our  exchanges  at 
home  exceed  our  foreign  traffic  ;  and  were  our  ships  driven  from  the 
ocean  highways  of  the  world,  America  has  become  competent  to  sus- 
tain herself.  She  has  less  to  fear  from  war  than  any  nation  in  the 
world.  She  may  pursue  her  career  and  vindicate  her  rights,  and  call 
forth  all  her  energies  in  conscious  security.  But  why  do  I  say  thisi 
To  foster  a  spirit  of  defiance  ?  Far  otherwise.  Let  us  rejoice  in  our 
strength,  but  temper  it  with  the  gentleness  and  spirit  of  love  for  all 
mankind — ^a  love  that  shall  perpetuate  tranquility  and  leave  the 
boundless,  and  rapidly  increasing  resources  of  the  country,  at  liberty 
for  its  further  development.  Forests  of  New- York  !  under  the  hands 
of  skill,  shape  yourselves  into  models  of  naval  architecture,  and  go 
forth  upon  the  seas,  to  reconcile  inequalities  of  climate,  and  confirm 
the  brotherhood  of  nations.  American  ideas  shall  travel  on  your 
prows,  and  the  genius  of  humanity  guide  your  helm  ;  while  we  who 
remain  at  home,  will  water  the  tree  of  peace,  so  that  its  roots  shall 
strike  to  the  very  heart  of  the  earth,  and  its  branches  tower  to  the 
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li0ftT6il8 :  Ire  will  to  nurture  and  protect  it^  thai  its  verdure  sball  be 
peitaniftli  that  no  apirit  of  aniatosity  ahall  away  its  branches,  that  not 
etaa  a  whiq;)er  of  discord  shall  rustle  in  its  topmost  boughs. 

One  word  more,  and  Z  have  done.  But  with  tiiat  last  word,  I  am 
about  to  address,  though  but  in  imagination,  the  assembled  people  of 
New-York.  It  is  a  tale  often  repeated,  tiiat  to  do  honor  to  agricul- 
ture, Uie  Emperor  of  China  is,  himself^  accustomed  in  the  spring- 
lime  of  eyerj  year,  to  hold  tiie  plow  and  turn  a  ftirrow.  Under  our 
repubfitatn  institutions)  fkr  more  is  aohiered^  The  state  itself  in- 
bludes,  tod  is  in  the  greatest  measure  constitttted  by  its  farmers. 
They  themselyes  are  the  kings  that  hold  the  plow  and  drive  theteate^ 
ervry  day  in  the  year.  Hie  whole  commonwealth  watqhes  ovier  the 
farmeTi  This  society  performs  its  office  as  the  agent  of  the  people. 
They  are  assembled  at  our  fair,  to  view  with  honest  exultation,  the 
products  of  the  fiurms  and  workshops,  and  single  out  this  occaoon 
alonC)  to  award  public  honors  to  exalted  meriti  It  is  right,  therefore) 
to  assume  that  the  empire  state  itself  is  present  in  your  midst. 

And  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  great  commonwealth — the 
most  numerous  people  ever  united  Under  a  popular  fbrm  of  govern- 
ment-'-aS  emphatically  a  commocwealth  of  the  livti^  1  Oo  to  the 
Old  World,  and  your  daily  walk  is  over  catacombs  ;  you  travel  among 
tombs*  Here  the  living  of  the  present  day  outnumber  the  dead  of  all 
the  generations  since  your  land  Niras  discovered.  All,  all,  who  sleep 
beneath  the  soil  of  NewYoik)  are  fewer  in  nuibber  than  you  who 
move  above  their  graves.  Look  about  you  and  see  what  the  men  of 
the  past  have  accomplished.  Conoaitrate  in  your  mind  all  that  they 
have  achieved  ;  the  beauty  of  their  farms,  the  length  and  grandeur  of 
their  canals  and  railroads,  the  countl^ess  fleets  Of  canal  boats  they  have 
constructed ;  their  ships  that  have  yisited  every  continent  and  disco- 
vered a  new  one  $  their  towns  enlivening  the  public  plains  ;  their  vil- 
lages that  gem  the  hollows ;  the  imperial  magnificence  of  their  dties  ; 
and  when  you  have  collected  all  these  things  in  your  thoughts,  then 
hear  me  when  I  say  to  you,  that  you  of  this  living  generation  as  you 
outnumber  all  the  dead — are  bound,  before  your  eyes  are  sealed  in 
death,  to  accomplish  for  New-York  more  than  has  been  accomplished 
for  New- York  thus  far  in  all  time.  Well  have  you  taken  the  device 
on  your  banners ;  the  sun  as  he  emerges  gloriously  above  the  horizon 
and  comes  rejoicing  in  the  East :  Well  haviB  ypu  chosen  your  motto  : 
^  ExctUUr^  upvrards,  still  upwards.    Mighty  commonwealth  !  lift 
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up  your  heart ;  let  your  sun  ascend  with  increasmg  splendor  towards 
its  zenith.  You  shall  he  ^  light  to  hm^aaity  :  a  joy  to  the  nations — 
the  glory  of  <ltewtMrUU 


Aftftr  the  address  ttii«Kfp<)fts<MftkaiM^^  «»ttMHl«lMl  ^MM  ImI 
from  iW  0smA^  mi  Ihft  felfowixi^ 


LIST  OF  ^lUSMUMS  AWARDED: 

CAWLE. 

Class  \--*-Bett  nf^mf  hr^. 

J^nOt*^— Be^ 3  years  old,  to  George  Vail^  tVoyi. "  M€lfe«^^*#80— * 
Best  2  years  old,  to  C.  F.  Crosby,  W«i1)ervlt«t,  ^*  09ceok,^|15^B<»it 
yearling,  to  'Hroinas  Oliver,  We«?t<iiesftef  county^  *  Marius,^  ♦!©-«• 
Best  Wl  eaU,  to  C<Ming  1^  SothttB|  Alhany, '^  Foifiiiia^^^  ^ 


(Coming  ^  S&tham's  Premium  Btdl  Calf,  "  P<nitaHa.") 

Cow^ — ^Best  3  years  old,  to  James  Lenox,  Poughkeepsie,  ^^  Red 
Lady,*'*  $20— Best  2  years  oId,toE.P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $15*-Best 
yearling,  to  Duncan  Robinson,  Fishkill,  $10^— Rest  calf,  to  R.  L. 
Pell,  Pelham  Farm,  $6. 

•  For  Portrait  of  "Meteor,"  see  •'TransactioM,"  toI.  m. 

•  ^or  Portrait  of  "  Red  Lady,"  see  Frontispiece. 
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{Mr,  Printict'i  Prize  Heifer,  "  EttervUU..'' 

Class  II — Durham  Cattle. 

Bulls— 1st,  to  George  VaiPs  "  Meteor,"  $15— 2(1,  to  D.  D.  Camp- 
bell's "Rotterdam,"  Schenectady,$10— 3d,  toR.  Donaldson's  "Prince 
Albert,"  Blithewood,  Diploma. 

Two  years  oW— 1st,  to  C.  F.  Crosby's  "Osceola,"  $10— 2d,  to 
^George  Vail's  "Symmetry,"  $5— 3d,  to  Wm.  Salisbury's  "Sir  Pe- 
ter," Catskill,  Diploma. 

Yearlings — 1st,  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Sing-Sing,  $10 — ^2d,  to  J.  F. 
Sheaf,  HighCliflF,  $5 — 3d,  to  James  Lenox,  Diploma. 

Bull  Calves— Isty  to  C.  N.  Bement,  Albany,  "  Albino,"  $5— 2d,  to 
George  Vail,  Diploma. 

Cows— Isi,  to  J.  F.  Sheaf,  $15— 2d,  to  George  Vail's  "  Victoria," 
$10— 3d,  to  J.  F.  Sheaf,  Diploma. 

Two  year  old  Heifers— Ist,  to  E.  P.  Prentice's  "  Nell,"  $10— 2d, 
toE.P.  Prentice's  "  Esterville,"  $5-^d,  to  D.  B.  Fuller's  "Vic- 
toria," Hyde  Park,  Diploma. 

Yearlings — 1st,  to  George  Dakin,  Dutchess  county,  $10 — 2d,  to 
D.  D.  Campbell,  $5— 3d,  to  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  Diploma. 

Heifer  Calves— Ut,  to  George  Vail,  $5— 2d,  to  C.  N.  Bement, 
"  Albiness,"  Diploma. 

Class  HI — Hereford  Cattle. 

All  the  premiums  in  this  class  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Corning  & 
Sotham,  Albany,  to  wit :  For  2  years  old  bull,  Edwin,  $10 — for  bull 
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calf,  Pomaria,  |5 — for  cows,  1st,  to  Aston  Beauty,  $15  ;  2cl,  to  Vic- 
toria, $10 ;  3d,  to  Perfection,  Diploma — for  two  years  old  heifer, 
Mary,  $10 ;  for  yearling  heifers,  1st,  to  Lilly,  $6  ;  2d,  to  Maggie, 
vol.  Transactions. 

Class  IV — Devon  Cattle. 

To  L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  for  best  bull  calf,  $5. 
For  the  best  cow,  1st,  to  D.  B.  Lent,  Poughkeepsie,  $15 — 2d,  to 
L.F.Allen,  $10. 

Class  V — Ayrshire  Cattle. 

For  best  Bull,  1st,  to  Joel  Rathbone,  Albany,  $15— 2d,  to  C.  N. 
Bement,  $10. 

The  committee  also  awarded  a  premium  of  $15  to  Mr.  Archibald, 
of  Montreal,  for  his  Ayrshire  bull,  Sir  William  Wallace. 

For  the  best  Cow,  1st,  to  Thomas  Ellison,  New- Windsor,  $15 — ^2d, 
to  Joel  Rathbone,  $10— 3d,  to  Cornelius  Dubois,  Poughkeepsie,  yoL 
Transactions. 

Class  VI— Grade  Cattle. 

For  the  best  2  yes^  old  Heifer,  to  Duncan  Robinson,  Fishkill,$6 — 
2d  and  3d,  to  J.  F.  Sheaf,  Poughkeepsie,  $3  and  Diploma. 

Class  VII— JVWwe  C<Utle. 

For  the  best  Cow,  1st,  to  R.  Donaldson,  "  Kaatskill,"  $12— 2d,  to 
R.  L.  Pell,  $8 — 3d,  to  Z.  Pratt,  Greene  CQunty,  vol.  Transactions. 

A  vol.  of  Transactions  was  awarded  to  Hezekiah  Smith,  Greene 
county,  for  his  Native  bull ;  and  a  premium  of  $3  to  John  G.  Parker, 
Poughkeepsie,  for  his  Native  calf. 

WORKING  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

For  the  best  pair  oxen,  1st,  to  Luther  Comstock,  Oneida,  $15 — 2Aj 
to  Isaac  Doty,  Clinton  Hollow,  $10 — 3d,  to  H.  D.  Grant,  Amenia, 
vol.  Transactions— 4th,  to  F.  W.  Aiken,  Greenbush,  Diploma. 

Best  3  yoke  Oxen,  1st,  to  James  S.  and  Wm.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo, 
$15— 2d,  to  D.  B.  Fuller,  Hyde  Park,  $10. 

Best  10  voke  Oxen  from  one  town,  to  D.  B.  Fuller,  J.  W. 
Wheeler,  Elias  Butler,  Thomas  Allen  and  John  Traver,  Hyde  Park, 
$20. 

Best  3  years  old  Steers,  1st,  to  Charles  Westcott^  Fishkill,  $15 — ^2d, 
to  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Hyde  Park,  $10. 

Best  yearling  Steers,  to  Dr.  Vandeburgh,  Rhinebeck,  $10. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Best  pair^  1st,  to  George  Mills,  Livingston  county,  $20 — ^2d,  to 
Thomas  Swift,  Amenia,  $15 — 3d,  to  A.  M.  Underbill,  Clinton  Hol- 
low, $10-n^th,  to  Duguid  &  Candee,  Onondaga,  Diploma. 
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Best  f$li  oxy  l8t,  to  JX.  D.  Campbell.  $15~2d,  to  Dunew  RobiA- 
99^  ll&'-^d,  to  Duguid  &  Candee,  toI.  Transactions. 

Aegt  fet  beif^r.  Ist,  to  Martinus  CaUcins,  Cbenango  couuty,  $15— 
Sd,  to  Walter  Wakeman,  North  East,  |10— 3d,  to  jDr.  YaAdeburgb, 
vol.  Transactions. 

HORSES. 

Best  Stallion  over  4  years  old,  1st,  to  Wm.  Salisbury,  $20 — ^2d,  to 
John  Greenfield,  Newburgh,  $10— 3d,  to  Silas  Belding,  Amenia,  $6 
and  Tol.  Transactions — 4th,  to  A.  J.  Skidmore,  Fishkill,  $4  and  Di- 
ploma. 

Best  3  years  old  Stallion,  1st,  to  Calvert  Canfield,  Pleasant  Valley, 
$t5-^2d,  to  Jacob  Dtmcan,  Union  Yale,  $10 — 3d,  to  Job  Sisson, 
Washington,  $6. 

The  committee  on  stallions  made  the  foUowisg  special  awards ;  to 
David  B.  Haight,  Dutches^  county,  $10;  Aaron  Bailey,  Cherry 
VaU^y,  $6  and  Diploma  ^  Edward  LoMg,  CWibridge,  $6,  and  to  Da- 
vid Lootf,.  as  eroom,  $6 ;  and  Diplomas  to  Epenetus  How,  North 
Salem ;  Wm.  H.  Ludlow,  Claverack ;  C.  F.  Crosby,  WatervHet ; 
John  Cooper,  Poughkeepsie  ;  Bastion.  Moore,  Columbia  coimty ;  S. 
V.  R.  Abieman,and  Corning  4  Sotham,  Albany ;  Benj.  Petit,  Oneida 
county  ;  lu  W.  Tm  Broeck,,  Columbia  county ;  Samuel  Yerpbnck, 
Fisbkill. 

Best  breeding  mare  and  colt — 1st,  to  Josiah  Williams,  Poughkeep- 
sie, $20  ;  2d,  to  Isaac  T.  Frost,  $10-^3d,  to  Thomas  Dearin,  Pough- 
keepsie, Diploma.  The  committee  also  awarded  $10  to  S.  C.  Roe, 
and  diplomas  to  P.  Lyon,  Washington,  and  Moses  Clark. 

Best  pair  matcbed  farm  horses  j  1st,  to  Allen  B.  Stockholm,  Fish- 
kill,  $10— 2d,  to  Philip  Yanderbelt,  Fishkill,  vol.  Transactions, 

Best  pair  Matched  Horses ;  1st,  to  William  Landon,  Albany,  $10-^ 
2d,  to  William  A.  Davies,  Poughkeepsie,  vol.  Transactions — 3d,  to  J. 
P.  Beekman,  Ei^derkook,  Diploma, 

Best  Single  Horse ;  1st,  to  De  Witt  Hasbrouck,  Orange  county, 
$10 — ^2d,  to  Dtrguid  fit  Candee,  vol.  Transactions.  Volumes  of  Trans- 
aetiens  were  also  awarded  to  Anthony  Yan  Bereen,  Coxsackie ; 
Samuel  Tbwnsend,  Orange  county,  and  Benjamin  Van  Yoast. 

MULES. 
Second  premium,  to  Nathaa  Galman,  Pougl^eepsie,  $10. 

SHEEP. 
Oulub  I-«*->£on jf  WocleJL 

Best  Buck,  1st,  to  L.  D.  Ctift>  Cannel,  $10— 2d,  to  Thomas  Dunn, 
Albany,  $5 — 3d,  to  Nathaniel  Halleck,  Milton,  Diploma. 

Beat  pen  of  3  Ewes,  Ist,  to  L.  K  Clift.  $10-^Sd,  4o  Edward  Hal- 
kok,  Milton,  $5— ^d.  to  Henry  Mesier,  Fishkill,  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  5  Lamba,  to  WiUet  Colver,  Hyde  Park,  $&. 
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Class  II— JlfuWe  Wootei, 

Best  Buck,  1st,  to  Isaac  Foster,  Hillsdale,  $10^-M,  to  J.  McD.  Mo- 
Intjre,  Albany,  $5 — 3d,  to  S^  &.  J.  WaiU  Orange  co..  Diploma. 

Best  pen  of  3  Ewes,  ]|st,  to  S.  &  J.  Wait,  $10— j?d|  to  J*  M<^* 
Mclntyrei  $5— 3d,  to  Bdward  Halleck*  Piploma. 

Best  pen  of  5  Lamlv^  to  D.  B.  Haigfat,  |6, 

Cla94  III— Fine  Wooted, 

&XOIM— Best  Buck,  Ift,  to  C.  W.  Hull,  New  Lebanop,  $10— 2d, 
to  Abner  Brown,  Nortb  ^Elast,  $5— 3d,  to  Samuel  H.  Church,  Vernon, 
Diploma. 

Bestpen  of  3  Ewes,  1st,  to  Walter  Wakeman«  North  Sist,  $10— 
2d,  to  Samuel  H.  Church,  $5 — 3d,  to  S.  B.  Crocker,  Vernon,  Dip. 

.Afertnoec^BestBuck,  1st,  to  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland  Village,  $10 
— 2d,  to  H.  t  J.  Carpenter,  Poughkeepsie,  $6. 

Best  3  Ewes,  1st  and  2d,  to  H.  S.  Randall,  $10  vid  $fli-^d,  to  H« 
and  J.  Carpenter,  Poughkeepsie,  toI.  Transactions. 

Best  6 Lambs  to  Rawson  Harmon,  Jr.,  Wheatland,  $6, 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Best,  to  J.  McD.  Mclnt3rre,$10— 2d,  to  D.  W.  Eltinff,  NewPaltz, 
$5— 3d,  to  J.  C.  E(ayiland,  Dutchess  co.,  toI.  TransacUons. 

SHEEP  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Best  fine  wooled  Buck,  1st,  to  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Litohidid  co.. 
Conn.,  Silver  Medal— ^2d,  to  Stephen  Atwopd,  Litc]^eld  CO.,  Conn., 
2  vols.  Transactions. 

Best  3  fine  wooled  Ewes,  to  Jacob  Nt  Blakeslee,  Oonn*|  Silyer 
Medal. 

SWINE. 

Best  Boar,  1st,  to  Benj.  H.  Hart,  Lagrange^  $10-HMf  ^  James 
Lenox,  $6— 3d,  to  C.  F.  Crosby,  Diploma. 

Best  Sow,  1st,  to  W.  A.  S.  North,  Duanesburgh,  $10— 2d,  to  W. 
T.  Hulse,  Blooming  Groye,  $5— 3d,  to Thos.  T.Poty,  Beekn^ap, Di- 
ploma. 

Best  lot  of  Pigs,  1st,  to  D.  B.  Lent,  $5— 2d,  to  Thomas  T.  Dotj, 
Diploma. 

The  committee  commend  a  boar  and  sow  of  Neapolitan  ]breed»  of- 
fered by  C.  N.  Bement,  and  a  Leicester  boar  of  Joan  Willdnaon. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Ac. 

Best  Plow,  1st,  to  Howard  Delano,  Mottville,  Onondaga  co.,fl6 
-*-2d,  to  Thomas  D.  Burrall,  Oeneva,  Shell  Wheeled  Plow,  Silyer 
Medal— 3d,  to  W.  U.  Chase,  Amsterdam,  $6— 4th,  to  M.  D.  k.  T. 
H.  Codding,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

For  Gang  Plow,  to  Thomas  Wiard,  East  Atod,  $15. 
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For  best  Dynamometer,  to  W.  U.  Chase,  |15— 2d,  to  T.  D.  Bur- 
rail,  Geneva,  $7 — 3d,  Mr.  Seymour,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Diploma. 

Best  Farm  Wagon,  2d  premium  to  William  Cox,  Stamford,  vol. 
Transactions. 

Best  Horse  Cart,  to  John  Wilkinson,  Union  Vale,  $5. 

Best  Horse  Rake,  1st,  to  Gustavus  White,  Middlefield,  $5 — ^2d,  to 
William  B.  Stoddard,  Moravia,  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  Grain  Cradle,  to  David  Flanders,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  $3. 

Best  half  dozen  Hay  Forks,  to  Taylor,  Buttolph  &  Co.,  West- 
Stockholm,  Diploma. 

Best  Dung  Forks,  to  Taylor,  Buttolph  &  Co.,  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  Harrow,  to  John  Wilkinson,  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  Fanning  Mill,  1st,  to  Isaac  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  Silver 
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Medal — ^2d,  to  Dayid  Bryan,  North  East,  yol.  Transactions — 3d,  to 
E.  Dodge,  Watertown,  Diploma, 

Best  Threshing  Machine,  1st,  to  J.  A.  Taplin,Montpelier,Vt.,$l6 
— ^2d,  to  S.  S.  Allen,  Poughkeepsie,  vol.  Transactions — 3d,  to  A. 
Wheeler  &  Brothers,  Chatham,  Diploma. 

Best  Straw  Cutter,  1st,  to  Wm.  Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Silver 
Medal — ^2d,  to  Stephen  Armstrong,  Poughkeepsie,  vol.  Transactions 
— 3d,  to  Thomas  P.  Thorn,  Fishkill,  Diploma. 

Best  Cheese  Press,  to  Egbert  Dodge,  Watertown,  $3. 

Best  Field  Roller,  to  T.  D.  Burrall,  Diploma. 

Best  Corn  Sheller,  to  Francis  N.  Smith,  Kinderhook,  Diploma. 

Best  Bee  Palace,  to  M.  O.  Remmington,  Cayuga  co..  Diploma, 

Best  Bee  Hive,  to  E.  Townley,  New-York,  $5. 

Best  Harvesting  Machine,  to  George  Easterly^  Heart  Prairie,  Wis* 
konsan.  Diploma. 
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Best  model  of  Hay  Press,  Ist,  to  Dedriok  &  Brothers,  Clayerack, 
vol.  Transactions — 2dy  to  J.  H.  P.  G.  Yelverton,  Poughkeepsie,  Di- 
ploma. 

Best  Rut  Shears,  to  B.  Benedict,  Oeneseo,  Diploma. 

Best  Washing  Machine,  to  Joseph  C.  Rich,  Peofield,  Diploma. 

Best  CloTer  Machine,  to  Wheeler  &  Brothers,  Columbia  co.,  toI. 
Transactions. 

Best  CloTer  (Gatherer,  to  Benj.  H.  Hart,  Diploma^ 

Best  Apple  Drier,  to  Gustavus  White,  Diploma. 

Best  Chum,  to  David  D<(kin,  Pine  Plains,  Diploma. 

Best  Cultivator  Plow,  to  B.  Langdon,  Troy,  $5. 

Best  Stump  Machin6|  to  R.  H.  Hall,  Qwego,  Silver  Medal. 


{Hall's  Sfgq^  JfM^iN.) 

IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAI4  JMPU»IENTS. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  George  0«ddei/|  Oiaiondaga  county, 
for  an  improved  Harrow — ^to  Roswell  H.  Hall,  Owe^o,  for  a  Stump 
Extractor — ^to  Wm.  Hovey,  Worc«iter,  I^ass.,  for  his  Straw  Cutter 
— ^to  I.  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  for  a  Fanning  Mill, 

DAIRY. 

Best  Butter,  1st,  to  I.  Martin,  Ulster  co.,  $15-*-2d,  to  Hester  Ann 
Travers,  Troy,  Silver  Medal— 3d,  to  Theodpre  Allen,  Hyde  Park, 
Silver  Medal— 4th,  to  Nathan  Colman,  Dutch,  co..  Silver  Medal — 6th, 
to  Caroline  S.  Cheeseman,  Dutch,  co..  Silver  Medal — 6th,  to  John 
Lester,  Lagrange,  Silver  Medal. 

Best  Cheese,  Ist,  to  H.  P.  &  G.  Allen,  Duanesburgh,  $16— 9d,  to 
A.  L.  Fish,  Litchfield,  Silver  Medal. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Best  to  Joel  Woodworth,  Watcrtown,  |15— 2d,  to  Wm.  E,  White, 
Walton,  f  10— 3d,  to  Alfred  Fitch,  Riga,  Diploma. 

SILE. 

Best  Manufactured  Silk,  1st,  to  George  Gents,  agent  for  Murry  & 
Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  $20— 2d,  to  Clark  Avery,  ft^dison  co.,  2  lbs. 
sewing,  $10— 3d,  to  Miss  Margaretta  Hutchinson,  Long  Island  f5 — 
4th,  to  Wm.  Thomas,  Col.  co..  Diploma. 


•  For  drawing  md  daioripUoa  of  this  Hwriow,  lee  «  TfmMnrtanih»  voLih* 
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Be9t  Reeled  SUk,  lit)  U  R«»k^  &  Carey,  8ftn4og«  oq.>$}0— 84,  to 
Ira  Howland,  Pleasant  Valley,  |5— 3d,  to  C.  R.  Cable,  Constantiai 
Diploma* 

Best  CocoonS)  l8t>  to  Lra  H<^land,  $10^9d,  to  Palmer  Cook>  Red 
Hook,  $6-— 3d,  to  J.  C.  Cliurch,  Poughkeepsie,  Diploma. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  Woolen  Carpets,  1st,  2d  and  3d,  to  C.  M.  Pelton,  Poughkeep- 
ne,  $5, 14  and  $3. 

Best  Rag  Carpets,  1st,  to  Mn».  C,  W,  Tower,  Ainada,  $*— 8d,  to 
Ml*.  Jamea  Ryw,  New  Pajta,  tffl-r^d,  ta  J,  Palmer,  Poughkeep- 
8ie,$l« 

Best  Wool»  doth,  Ist,  to  Scoield,  CSaprot  &  Co.,  Waldeo^  |5— 
M,  to  J,  Bowen,  Pleaaant  Valley^  U-4iy  to  Titw,  Sweet  d&  Co. 
Dutch.  CO.  $3. 

Best  Carpet  Corerlet,  Ist,  to  Philip  P.  Eaapp,  Beekman,  $4 — 2d, 
to  Philip  Dubois,  New  Palta,  $3— 3d,  to  Iscael  Hall,  FiahkUl,  |2. 

Best  Woolen  Blanket,  to  Norman  Culver,  Arcadia,  $5. 

Best  Linen  Sewing  Thread,  Ist,  to  Peter  Urispel,  Jr.  Ulster  co.  $2 
— ^2d,  to  Norman  Culver^  $1, 

Best  Lineu  Diaper j^  Ist  and  2d  to  Mrs.  Rvissell,  Lebanon  Springs, 
$5  and  $4— 2d  to  Peter  Crispe),  Jr.  $3. 

Best  Linen,  1st,  to  Mrs.  Russell,  $5 — ^2d,  to  Peter  CrispeJ,  Jr.  (4 — 
3d,  to  D.  W.  Elting,  Ulster  co.  $3. 

Best  Linen  Knit  Stockings,  Ist^  to  Mrs,  Freelove  Arnold,  Quaker- 
Hill,  $2— 2d,  to  Peter  Crispel,  Jr.  |1— 3d,  to  Mrs.  Vincent  M,  Towns- 
end,  Diploma. 

Best  Cotton  Knit  Stockings,  1st,  2d  and  Sd,  to  Mrs.  Charley  Thomp- 
son, Poughkeepsie,  $2,  $1  and  Diploma. 

Best  Woolen  Knit  Stocklogs,  1st,  tp  S,  Bassett,  North  East,  $2 — 
8d  and  3d,  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Washburn,  Union  Vale,  $1  and  Diploma. 

Best  Tow  Cloth,  1st,  to  Peter  Crispel,  $1.       • 

Best  Hearth  Rugs,  1st,  to  Chas.  M.  Pelton,  Poughkeepsie,  $6 — 2d, 
to  Nancy  Hull,  Lexington  Heights,  14— 3dj^  to  Lydia  Peck,  Lexing- 
ton Heights,  $S. 

Be^t  Flannel,  Ist,  tq  Btr9.  O.  W.  Henry,  liowyille,  $5. 

FRUIT. 

For  greatest  variety  of  TaUe  Apples,  Irt,  to  A,  J.  Downing  ^  Co,, 
Jfewbwgh,t6— 2d,  to  John  R.  Comstoek,  Wwhington,>3-n3d,to  J, 
F.  Osbom,  Port  Byron^Yol.  Transaotiong. 

For  twelve  best  Table  Apples,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  Pelham,  #8. 

For  greatest  variety  of  Tefcle  Peara,  1st,  to  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co., 
$3— ad,  to  Wm,  Reid,  Murray  Hill,  vol  Tjansactione, 

Volumes  of  Transactions  were  awarded  to  A.  J.  Downing  &  Co., 
kit  ffreatest  variety  of  Winter  Peawp-^te  Alex,  H.  Sn^ith,  Hyde  Park, 
fop  beat  twelve  Quinces — to  Mw.  A.  Thorpe,  Sobodaok,  for  best 
twelve  Peaeheft-^to  A.  J.  DowniBig  fc  Co.,  for  beat  twenty-four 
Plums — to  W.  North,  PougUceepsie,  for  best  six  bunches  of  native 
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Grapes — ^to  Robert  Donaldson,  Blithewood,  for  best  six  bunches  Fo- 
reign Orapes. 

A  Diploma  and  $1  was  awarded  to  Moses  Humphrey,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  a  colored  man,  80  years  old,  for  fine  specimens  of  Grapes. 

FLOWERS. 

For  greatest  variety,  1st,  to  Miss  Yerplanck,  FishkilL  |5 — 2d,  to 
W.  Harrock,  $3. 

For  Floral  Ornaments,  1st,  to  Wm.  Prince  &  Co.,  Flushing,  $5 — 
2d,  to  Miss  Garretson,  Rhinebeck,  $3. 

For  Dahlias,  1st,  to  J.  M.  Thorbum  fit  Co.,  New-York,  $5— 2d, 
to  J.  B.  James,  Rhinebeck, $3 — 3d,  to  Messrs.  Prince,  Flushing,  vol. 
Transactions — 4th,  to  Mr.  Swift,  Poughkeepsie,  Diploma.  Discre- 
tionary— $3  to  Mr.  Van  Waggoner,  Poughkeepsie,  and  |1  to  Samuel 
Mitchell,  Poughkeepsie. 

For  Green  House  Plants,  1st,  to  John  N.  Stuyvesant,  Hyde  Park, 
vol.  Transactions — ^2d,  to  J.  Charran,  Poughkeepsie,  Diploma. 

VEGETABLES. 

Best  Celery,  to  Robert  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  $2. 

Best  Cauliflower,  to  Samuel  Curry,  Poughkeepsie,  $2. 

Best  Tumeps,  to  Michael  Kane,  gardener  of  John  A.  De  Groff, 
Hyde  Park,  $1. 

Best  Carrots,  to  John  B.  James,  Rhinebeck,  $1. 

Best  Beets,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  $1.    . 

Best  Parsneps,to  W.  Harrock,  Hyde  Park,  $1. 

Best  Cabbage,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  $1. 

Best  Tomatoes,  to  R.  L.  Pell,  $1. 

Best  E^  Plants,  to  John  B.  James,  $1. 

Best  Onions,  to  Joseph  T.  Adriance,  Poughkeepsie^  $1. 

Best  Lima  Beans,  to  Joseph  T.  Adriance,  $1. 

Best  Double  Parsley,  to  Michael  Kane,  |1. 

Best  Squashes,  to  R.  L.  Pell,$l. 

Largest  Pumpkin,  to  John  Townsend,  Hyde  Park,  $1. 

Best  Seed  Com,  to  J.  F.  Osborn,  Port  Byron,  $1. 

Best  Table  Potatoes,  1st,  to  W.  Harrock,  $2— 2d,  to  Samuel  Cur- 
ry, $1. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  for  Celery  to  Samuel  Mitchell,  Pough- 
keepsie— ^to  W.  Harrock  for  Tumeps  and  for  fine  specimens  of  Green 
Peas — ^to  Michael  Kane,  for  Orange  Carrots — ^to  J.  F.  Adriance, 
Poughkeepsie,  for  White  Carrots,  and  for  best  collection  of  various 
kinds  of  Beets — ^to  Nathan  Colman,  for  beautiful  specimens  of  White 
Onions — ^to  N.  Shephard,  for  Lima  Beans — to  D.  B.  Fuller,  for  eight 
varieties  of  Squashes — ^to  A.  J.  Downing,  for  Seedling  Rhubarbn — 
to  Robert  Kelly,  for  Vegetable  Oyster. 

Volumes  of  Transactions  were  awarded  to  Joseph  F.  Adriance  for 
Cuba  Pumpkins,  eighteen  from  one  seed,  weighing  7761  lbs. — to 
Hamilton  Morrison,  Montgomery,  for  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes — 
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to  Mrs.  Yerplanck)  FisUdll  Landing,  for  several  fine  heads  of  Lettuce 
— ^to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  New- York,  for  Okra  and  Cucumbers. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

First  premium  to  Wm.  H.  Warrall,  Poughkeepsie,  $15 — ^2d,  to  Pe- 
ter F.  Procius,  Kinderhook,  $12— 3d.  to  Valentine  Halleik,  $10 — 
4th,  to  E.  B.  Smith,  Poughkeepsie,  |6— 5th,  to  Elias  Westervelt, 
Poughkeepsie,  Diploma. 

The  Committee  awarded  prizes  of  $3  each,  to  John  Day,  of  Lith- 
gow,  and  James  East,  of  Poughkeepsie,  as  the  best  plowmen. 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

Needle  Work — To  Mrs.  Tuckerman,  70  years  old,  for  a  Counter- 
pane, $2 — ^to  De  Witt  C.  Thomas  for  superior  woolen  Mittens,  $2 — 
to  J.  G.  Wood,  Gloverville,  for  a  specimen  of  buckskin  Mittens  and 
ladies'  Moccasins,  $2 — ^to  Mrs.  Polly  B.  Wescott,  Greenfield,  for 
Counterpane,  $2 — ^to  Mrs.  Johanna  Hurley,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  embroidery  needle  work,  $2 — and  Diplomas  to  Mrs.  J. 
Reynolds  for  an  embroidered  Table  Cover  ;  to  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Davies 
for  raised  Worsted  Work  ;  to  Miss^Frances  M.  Kirby,  Brownsville, 
for  a  beautiful  Work  Bag ;  to  Miss  Akin,  Dutchess  co.  for  an  elegant 
specimen  of  needle  work. 

U(mr — ^To  E.  S.  Beach  and  Co.  Akron  Mills,  Ohio,  for  a  good 
barrel  of  flour.  Diploma — to  Phillip  Garbutt,  Wheatland,  N.  Y.  for 
a  better  barrel  of  flour,  $3 — to  John  Williams,  Rochester,  for  the  best 
barrel  of  flour,  $5. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  Miss  McDonald,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Wax  imitation  of  Fruit;  to  Comstock  and 
Johnson  of  Rome,  for  a  splendid  assortment  of  Garden  Tools ;  to 
Lewis  Wetham,  Poughkeepsie,  for  two  ele^nt  Piano  Fortes ;  to 
Maurice  Cunningham,  gardener  of  R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.;  to  Charles 
Roome,  New  York,  for  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  Coal  Tar  as 
a  paint ;  to  James  Vail,  Poughkeepsie,  for  an  Artificial  Grotto  ;  to 
Miss  Mary  Sherwood,  Fishkil^for  one  Divan  and  three  Gilt  Frames  ; 
to  John  M.  Ketchum,  for  three  slabs  of  fine  white  and  clouded  Mar- 
ble, from  the  quarries  of  Dover,  Dutchess  county  ;  to  Gifibrd  &  Sher- 
man, Poughkeepsie,  for  a  specimen  of  ground  dye-wood  in  jars  ;  to 
Jared  Gray  .Poughkeepsie,  for  beautiful  specimens  of  Hair  Work  ;  to 
Elisha^M.  Haley,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  handsome  specimen  of  fan- 
cy Brick  ;  to  Peter  Crispell,  jr.,  for  a  specimen  of  Flax ;  to  Augus- 
tus Thayer,  Maiden  Bridge,  for  a  Columbian  Pump  ;  Peter  Van  Vliet, 
Newburgh,  for  a  specimen  of  Cooperage  ;  to  Hiram  Pierce,  Coopers- 
town,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Penmanship  ;  to  Gen.  R.  Harmon, 
,  Wheatland,  for  thirty-five  varieties  of  Wheat  in  the  ear ;  to  John 
Stuyvesant,  Hydfe  Park,  for  three  Top  Knot  Fowls,  remarkable 
for  laying  eggs  the  whole  year  without  intermission  ;  to  B.  J.  Hayes, 
Hastings,  for  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  Wheat  in  the  ear ;  to  Russell 
Comstock,  Washington,  for  Seedling  Apples  and  Pears ;  to  Noah 
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Qridley,  Ainetiid,  fbt  two  paitft  Sad  hotsB)  t6  Abrtm  PbnAa,  Pbugh- 
keepsie,  for  satiiples  of  Tooth  Wash,  Tooth  Powder,  and  Tooth  Paste  5 
to  Anson  Barhydt,  Columbia  coun^,  for  three  models  of  Bee  Hires 
and  Bee  House. 

Manufactures, — Diploiaas  were  awarded  to  the  Middlesex  Com- 
pany, Lo^dl,  lAass.,  for  a  splendid  assortment  of  ^BroadclothB,  Cas- 
simeres  and  fancy  Weolens^J,  Oleason,  tf^nt}  to  Ardiibald  Winteri 
Kondout,  for  a  specimen  of  Shoes  made  by  a  madiine  from  oat 
piece  of  leather  without  a  seam  ;  to  Z.  Pratt  &  Co.,  Prattsville,  for 
four  sides  of  Spanish  leather,  sweated  and  tanned  in  five  months  in 
hemlock,  iti  the  common  mode ;  to  Watson  &  Dwight,  Windham, 
for  four  sides  of  slaughtered  Sole  Leather,  tanned  in  hemlock  in  four 
and  a  half  months,  kt  die  usual  mod^ ;  to  Wm.  Wilson,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  for  a  Ledger  in  elegant  Russia  binding ;  to  Jos^h  lAub&ch, 
Middletown,  Penn.,  for  an  Iron  Revolving  Hearth ;  to  John  C.  Cham- 
bers, Poughkeejp^,  for  a  beautiful  Row  Boat ;  to  G.  M.  Viele^ 
Poughkeepsie,  for  a  fiat ;  to  Henry  D.  Meyers,  Pou^hkeepsie,  for  a 
Pump  and  Block ;  to  Wm.  Shiels,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  i^e  speci- 
men of  Mahogany  Grained  Doors  ;^to  R.  G.  Holmes,  Poughkeepsie, 
for  a  beautiful  set  of  Artificial  T^eth  ;  to  Bernard  Skinner,  Pough- 
keepsie, for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Buckskin  ;  to  Granger  ^  Todd^ 
Oneida  county,  for  a  speoim^i  of  Glassware  $  to  Thomas  Prosser^ 
New- York,  for  a  beautiml  variety  of  Porcelain  Buttons ;  to  Mosely, 
Howard  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  for  specimens  of  Solid  Head  Pins;  to 
Fairchild,  Pelton  fit  Co.,  Pougnkeepsie,  for  specimens  of  the  same ; 
to  M.  Morse,  Rochester,  for  an  elegantly  bound  Blank  Ledger  t  to 
John  Eisel,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Boots :  to  Aie^. 
Wright,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  Rifle ;  to  Alex.  Ross,  for  American 
manufactured  Brussels  Carpeting. 

Carriages  and  sleighs — Diplomas,  to  John  H.  Wood,  Poughkeep- 
sie, for  carriages  and  sleigh  ;  to  John  W.  Whitney,  Poughkeepsie, 
for  a  single  horse  carriage  ;  to  Harvey  Palmer,  Pou^iikeepsie,  for  a 
single  horse  pleasure  wagon. 

Stoves. — ^To  Wager  &  Dater,  Troy,  for  4  air  tight  stoves,  |3 ;  to 
Smith,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Troy,  for  4  family  and  1  hotel  stoves  for 
coal  or  wood,  $5,  and  Diplomas  were  awarded  to  J.  T.  McCarty  & 
Co.,  Rhinebeok,  for  one  stove ;  to  Barnard  &  Heermance,  Pough- 
keepsie, for  2  cooking  stoves ;  to  Low  &  Bradley,  Poughkeepsie,  for 
2  stoves ;  to  Greoree  Smithson,  Poughkeepsie,  for  a  cooking  closet ; 
to  W.  0.  Jenks,  Albany,  for  a  parlor  coal  stove ;  to  James  Robb, 
Peekskill,  for  a  cooking  stove ;  to  R.  D.  C.  Stouchtenburgh,  Pough- 
keepsie, for  apurlor  wood  stove  and  a  parlor  coM  radiator  ;  to  At- 
wood&  Cole,  Troy,  for  4  cooking  stoves;  J.  C.  Heermance,  Sche- 
nectady, for  2  cooking  stoves. 

Smut  machines — ^1^  Wm.  Delaney,  Canterbury,  $5  ;  to  W^  G. 
Borland,  Little  Falls,  $3 ;  to  E.  F.  Cushman,  Troy,  $3. 

A  premium  of  $2  was  awarded  to  John  Wilkinson,  Union  Valci 
for  a  specimen  of  chrystalized  maple  sugar ;  to  Andrew  Meneely> 
West  Troy,  for  two  church  bells,  weiffhmg  660  and  1525  lbs.,  with 
improved  cast  iron  yokes,  and  1  gilded  steamboat  bell  weighing  l'^ 
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lbs.,  of  bMLUtifuI  tone  and  finish,  |6;  to  John  Ddky,  Troy,  for  a  fine 
specimen  of  cut  tobacco^  |2  ;  to  Thomas  N.  Smith^Ne^-Faltz,  for  a 
fine  ^^cimen  of  harness  and  top  leather*  $3  $  to  Wm.  H.  Sleight, 
Hyde  Park,  for  a  stove  drum,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  tin  coffee 
ams  and  teapots,  $2  ;  to  O.  Wi  I.  Brownson,  Amsterdam,  3  kinds 
of  brooms  and  brushes,  |3  $  to  Dedrich  &,  Brothers,  Claverack,  for  a 
fire  escape,  $3 ;  to  Wm.  Rose,  PhikdelphiiL,  for  a  hoof  splitting  ma- 
chine) very  ingenious,  $6 1  to  6  papite  of  the  institution  for  the  blind, 
New^  I  ork,  for  8  specimens  of  willow  work,  from  American  willows, 
presented  by  J.  R.  Horn,  $6 ;  to  John  C.  Itall)  Fallsburgh,  for  a  sam- 
ple of  beautiful  timothy  seed,  $3. 

The  admirable  regulations,  the  excellent  police  arrangements,  and 
the  uniform  good  order  >^hich  pte'V^iled  throughout  the  fair,  from  be-« 
ginning  to  end,  among  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  on  the  grounds, 
confer  the  highest  credit  on  the  committee  of  arrangemekits,  and  citi- 
zens of  Poughkeepsie  generally^  who  have  given  an  example  which 
should  be  held  up  for  imiUtion  wherever  the  future  shows  may  be 
held. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  Fair  amount  to  about  $3,720,  from  which 
Yery  few  expenses  had  to  be  paid ';  the  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
its  vicinity,  having  raised  by  subscription,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  incurred  in  fitting  up  the  grounds,  erecting  buiUbgS| 
&c.,  amounting  to  about  $1,800. 

The  interest  excited  by  these  fairs  is  the  strong  evidence  of  the 
hold  we  now  have  of  the  popular  feeling.  It  is  but  to  continue  and 
hold  on  our  course  with  no  motive  but  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  this  great  State,  with  its  fertile  territory,  its  advantages  for 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  character  of  its  population  for  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  will  become  one  of  the  wealthiest,  as  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  favored  places  on  the  globe. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  JAN.  15th,  1846. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  15th  January, 
1846.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  from  differ^t  sections  of 
the  State,  and  a  spirited  interest  was  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  Uie 
society. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  corresponding  and  recor&ig  secreltrieS 
and  the  treasurer.  From  the  report  of  the  treasurer  it  appears  that 
the  teceipts  of  the  sodety  thinng  tiit  hit  year  were  i 
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Interest  on  stock, $210  00 

Donation  from  John  Grieg, 60  00 

"           «*    Geo.  Vail, 25  00 

«           «    Robt.  A.  Donaldson, 12  00 

«           «    J.  P.  Beekman, 50  00 

«           «    J.  McD.  Mclntyre, 20  00  . 

«           "    Joel  Rathbone,  26  00 

«           «     Wm.  H.  Seward, 50  00 

Receipts  at  Fair, ^ •    3,723  80 

Appropriation  from  the  State, .  • .  • , 700  00 

14,865  80 
Payments. 

Premiums, $1,600  50 

Balance  due  former  Treasurer, 1 14  23 

Recording  Secretary, 650  00 

Expenses  at  Fair, 300  00 

Subscriptions  to  Colman's  European  Agr'l.  . .  100  00 

Design  of  Diplomas 50  00 

Binding, 328  00 

Printing  and  advertising,  •  •  • 409  34 

Incidental, 481  84 

$3,933.91 

Mr.  Greig,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  introduction  of  books 
of  agriculture  into  primary  schools  and  school  libraries,  presented  an 
interesting  and  valuable  report,  which  will  be  found  among  the  trans- 
actions of  the  society.* 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  : 

Wheat — First  premiimi,  $15,  to  M.  Watson,  Canandaigua ;  215 
bushels  on  4  acres  and  12  rods. 

Corn — First  premium  not  awarded  ;  the  second,  to  J.  F.  Osborn, 
Cayuga  county  ;  213i  bushels  on  2  acres. 

Barley — First  premium,  Stephen  B.  Dudley,  East-Bloomfield,  On- 
tario county  5  69  busheles  per  acre  on  two  acres. 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Wright,  Vernon,  Oneida  county  ;  50 
bushels,  47  pounds  per  acre  on  2  acres. 

Third  premium,  Nathaniel  Wright,  Vernon  ;  47  bushels,  25  pounds 
per  acre  on  2  acres. 

Oats — ^First  premium  to  Seth  Lawton,  Washington,  Dutchess 
county  ;  120i  bushels  per  acre. 

Second  premiimi,  J.  F.  Osborn,  Port  Byron^  Cayuga  county ;  104 
bushels  per  acre  on  2  acres. 

*  The  Recordincr  Secretary  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  copv  of  Mr.  Oreig't  Report) 
among  the  iiapers  of  the  Society— ooBseqiientlj,  iti  publication  it  necesMrily  oniltea. 
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Ruia  Baga — ^First  premium,  John  O.  Smedburg,  Greene  county ; 
1,160  bushels  per  acre. 

Second  premium,  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland  county ;  820  buaheli 
per  acre. 

Third  premium,  C.  B.  Meek,  Ontario  county ;  724  bushela  per 
acre. 

Carrotf — First  premium  to  Wm.  Risley,  Ghantauque  county; 
1,059  bushels  per  acre. 

Mangel  Wurtzd — First  premium,  C.  B.  Meek,  Canandaigoa; 
1,101  bushels  per  acre. 

Sugar  Beet9 — ^Third  premium,  J.  F.  Osbom,  Cayuga  county;  667 
bushels  per  acre. 

Clover  Seed — ^Volume  of  Transactions  to  Henry  Brewer,  Tomp* 
kins  county ;  about  12  bushels  on  3  acres. 

Butter  Dairiu — First  premium,  Geo.  Vail,  Troy ;  6  cows,  ayerag* 
ing  43  lbs.  12  oz.  for  30  days.  One  cow  yielded  52  lbs.  9  oz.  in  80 
days. 

Sheep  management — ^First  premium^  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Oneida,  President. 
Saxes  Lenox,  New-York,  Vice-President. 
Thomas  L.  Daties,  Dutchess,       .  ^^ 
E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  " 

H.  W.  DoLiTTLE,  Herkimer,  " 

Benjamin  Enos,  Madison,  ^^ 

O.  C.  Crocker,  Broome,^  ^^ 

H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland,  " 

G.  W.  Patterson,  Chautauque,       " 
Danl.  Lee,  Erie,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Luther  Tucker,  Albany,  Recording  Secretary. 
Thomas  Hillhouse,  Albany,  Ti-easurer. 
Jidditional  Members  of  the  EauecuUve  Committee— t.  S.  Faxon, 
Utica;   E.  Kirby,  Brownville;   Alexander  Walsh,  Lanringburgh; 
Geo.  Vail,  Troy  ;  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany. 

The  next  annual  fair  of  the  society,  was  recommended  to  be  held 
at  Utica. 

In  the  evening,  the  sodety,  with  numerous  other  gentlemen,  met  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber,  when  the  annual  address  was  delirered  by 
the  president  of  the  sodety. 
[Senate,  No«  86.]  C 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  J.  P.  BEEKMAN, 

PRESIDENT  or  THE  SOaETT. 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  compliance  with  the  custom  which  has  uniform* 
\j  prevailed  in  the  action  of  this  Society  since  its  organization,  I  rise 
as  its  presiding  officer,  at  the  close  of  my  official  term,  to  address  you. 

This  Society  has  had  an  existence  since  the  year  1832  ;  and  we  can- 
not now,  probably,  be  better  employed,  than  in  taking  a  cursory  survey 
of  its  past  operations,  and  in  looking  forward  to  its  future  prospects. 
It  was  formed  to  promote  the  cause  of  Agriculture ;  but  whether  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  have  been  proportionate  to  the  labor  it  has 
cost,  must  be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  an  intelligent  community 
of  farmers  to  determine.  The  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  an  American  freeman  ;  for  a  coun- 
try so  extensive  and  fertile  as  ours,  with  its  varied  productions,  its 
changeable  climate,  and  its  fast  increasing  population,  must  derive  its 
support,  its  wealth,  and  its  prosperity  principally  from  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman.  It  is  a  most  interesting  study  to  give  a  right 
direction  and  efficiency  to  these  labors ;  an^  to  aid  in  this  work  was 
the  paramount  object  in  the  formation  of  this  Society. 

That  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  soil^  and  a  vast  accession  been  made  to  our  agricultural 
knowledge,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  must  be  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  How  far  we  by  our  organization  have  con- 
tributed to  it,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  But  an  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  cause — men  of  other  occupations  have  entered  into  it 
with  a  zeal,  intelligence  and  ardor,  which  will  lead  to  the  most  im- 
portant practical  results,  and  which  must  operate  most  beneficially  to 
our  country.  Union  of  action  creates  a  union  of  interest  and  feeling 
— ^it  gives  tone  to  public  sentiment,  and  determines  the  fate  of  fami- 
lies, of  societies  and  nations.  If  public  sentiment  can  be  so  directed 
that  all  take  an  interest  to  make  it  bear  on  one  subject,  depend  upon 
it,  that  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  undergo  an  investigation  as 
thorough  as  it  vrill  be  instructive. 

The  Executive  of  this  State,  in  his  recent  annual  message,  says, 
<^  the  interest  of  agriculture  is  not  only  the  most  important  committed 
to  our  charge,  but  more  important  than  all  others." 

If  this  be  so,  it  then  becomes  us,  fellow-members,  to  whom  tlus 
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subject  is  specially  committed,  to  give  it  all  the  consideratitm  idnch 
its  great  importance  demands. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  this  society,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  revert  to  the  general  state  of  agriculture  about  the  time  it  came 
into  existence,  the  sentiments  that  were  then  held  upon  this  subject, 
and  compare  it  with  the  position  in  which  we  now  stand. 

Every  observing  man,  who  has  for  two  score  years  been  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  must  have  seen  farming  in  all  its  simplicity, — ^when 
the  farmer  had  no  resource  to  renovate  the  soil  but  his  own  scanty 
barn-yard  manure,  and  even  of  the  value  of  that,  he  was  imperfectly 
informed.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  use  of  clover  was  first  intro- 
duced— ^that  of  gypsum  soon  followed ;  the  effects  of  the  last  struck 
every  one  with  surprise,  particularly  when  applied  to  the  former,  and 
it  was  really  thought  by  those  who  observed  it  that  no  other  renova- 
ter  of  the  soil  would  be  necessary.  But  time  has  since  developed, 
that  great  as  was,  and  is  now  the  benefit  of  gypsum,  yet  it  requires 
not  only  constant  renewing,  but  cannot  supersede  the  application  of 
stable  manure,  and  successful  farming  now  requires  an  augmentation 
of  the  list  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 

If  I  remember  right,  our  list  of  fertilizers  fifteen  years  ago,  ex- 
tended very  little,  if  any,  farther  than  the  two  substances  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  gypsum  was  specially  required  to  the  growth  of  clover ; 
80  too,  it  was  then  a  principle  of  farming  to  task  the  soil  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  to  raise  wheat  and  com  if  we  could,  and  if  we  could  not,  to 
try  rye,  buckwheat  and  oats.  We  followed  a  rotation  of  crops  not 
to  enrich  the  soil,  but  to  impoverish  it ;  not  to  enrich  ourselves,  but 
to  trust  alone  to  our  luck  and  the  bounties  of  Providence.  And  who 
does  not  remember  the  slow  process,  when  the  harvest  was  gathered 
by  the  sickle,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  hali^  cradle.  That,  however, 
was  before  the  time  we  speak  of,  and  the  cradle  as  a  harvest  tool  has 
now  for  many  years  been  very  generally  used.  It  is  a  tool,  however, 
of  modem  times,  and  its  use  b  principally  confined  to  this  country. 

The  plow  and  the  harrow  were  then  almost  the  only  farm  imple- 
ments used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — ^the  former  made  of  wood, 
but  shod  with  iron ;  the  latter  clumsy  and  imperfect.  The  potatoe 
grown,  was  the  red ;  no  other  kind  was  known — ^it  was  hardy,  but 
strong  to  the  taste,  and  not  very  productive :  as  to  the  different  kinds 
of  seed  sown,  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in  the  selection,  and  much 
of  it  was  unclean. 
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The  fanners'  cattle  were  of  the  or&iary  kind ;  a  few  valuable 
for  milk,  but  none  peculiarly  so  for  the  carcase.  Common  horses 
were  raised  in  unknown  numbers,  and  I  have  seen  the  whole  side  of 
many  a  large  bam  consisting  of  horse  stables  filled  with  them  from 
one  end  to  the  other — ^the  consequence  was,  that  the  horses  emptied 
the  bam  of  hay  and  grain  at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  the  cattle 
the  straw.  The  first  was  an  unprofitable  animal ;  they  were  raised  at 
a  minous  loss. 

Such  was  the  course  of  farming,  when  our  land  was  cultivated  by 
slaves ;  it  was  an  old  adage,  that  ^^  the  hogs  ate  the  com,  and  the 
B^oes  ate  the  hogs."  All  this  was  literally  tme,  as  I  have  often 
been  a  witness  of  the  fact.  Could  our  farmers  by  such  farming,  be 
otherwise  than  poor  1  Could  they  be  otherwise  than  indebted  for 
many  of  their  annual  and  family  expenses  7  And  do  not  all  know, 
that  many  farms  in  those  days  were  encumbered  with  mortgages  1 
The  persons  of  property  at  that  time  were  professional  mai ;  they 
were  considered  the  gentlemen  of  leisure,  respectability  and  charac- 
ter. The  farmers  looked  up  to  them  as  a  superior  class,  for  they  had 
not  received  the  advantages  of  education,  nor  had  they  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  fortune.  These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  profession, 
when  that  class  of  men  monopolized  not  only  almost  the  wealth,  but 
the  respectability  of  the  whole  community.  Living  under  a  free 
government,  where  every  man  has  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  can  own  the  land  he  tills,  if  by  industry  he  vdll  earn  it,-«within 
the  last  few  years,  the  mind  of  the  farmer  has  been  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  his  condition,  and  to  raise  himself  by  education,  intel- 
ligence and  industry  to  a  higher,  if  not  the  highest  rank  in  society. 
What  is  the  first  step  he  takes  to  do  this  1  He  wisely  frees  his  slaves 
and  turns  his  sons  from  the  taverns,  the  race-course,  and  the  haunts 
of  idleness  and  vice,  where  formerly  most  of  their  time  was  spent — 
to  take  their  turns  at  the  plow ;  to  sow  in  season ;  to  work  in  harvest, 
and  lay  up  for  him  stores  for  winter.  This  was  a  great  step,  and  a 
thousand  other  blessings  have  followed  in  its  train.  He  looked  upon 
his  condition  as  a  farmer.  It  was  work  without  profit — ^labor  with- 
out reward.  What  next  7  He  brings  into  action  the  thinking  mind, 
and  naturally  asks  himself — cannot  the  intelligent  mind  be  called  to 
aid  the  industrious  hands,  to  the  improvement  of  my  class,  and  re- 
lieve me  from  debt  and  embarrassment  1 

View  my  state.   It  is  land  impoverished,  fences  prostrate,  stock  too 
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many  and  deteriorated,  and  as  to  the  comforts  of  my  hooseliold,  they 
are  few  and  with  difficulty  obtained.    The  resolution  to  improve,  call- 
ed upon  his  industry  to  accomplish  what  his  mind  had  conceived,  and 
we  see  him  slowly  Ase  above  all  the  evils  of  his  situation,  and  place 
himself  where  he  now  stands,  upon  an  equality  with  his  species,  and 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  his  country.    Look  now  at  the  farm  of 
the  man  who  takes  pleasure  in  his  profession,  and  whose  habits  are 
regular,  quiet,  orderly,  and  industrious — and  what  do  you  see  1    Does 
he  confine  himself  to  the  scanty  supply  of  manure,  he  formerly  made, 
for  fertilizing  his  soil,  with  the  only  incidental  aids  of  clover  and 
plaster  1    No.    His  inquisitive  mind  takes  in  the  whole  range  of 
what  readmg  and  reflection  have  imparted.    He  vastly  increases  the 
o&ls  of  his  yard — ^he  makes  the  compost  heap — he  finds  the  ashes  of 
wood  or  coal  to  be  eminently  serviceable — he  uses  swamp  mud,  and 
weeds,  and  bone,  poudrette  and  guano,  and  talks  of  acids  and  alka* 
lies,  and  salts,  and  theorizes  and  reasons  upon  their  qualities  and  ef- 
fects, with  the  staidness  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  man  of  science.    He  looks  even  farther  than  this.    He  calls 
chemistry  to  his  aid,  to  analyze  his  soil,  and  to  classify  its  varieties, 
that  he  may  have  a  full  knowledge  of  its  component  parts,  and  so 
use  it  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  his  interest,  his  tastes  or  his  de- 
sires.    He  does  not  even  stop  here  ;  but  having  analyzed  the  soil, 
he  examines,  minutely  examines  the  plants  it  produces,  and  talks  of 
the  lime,  silex,  potash  and  soda,  substances  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  wheat,  an&  rationally  says,  if  these  are  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  plants,  they  must  derive  them  in  their  growth  either 
from  the  earth  or  air ;  and  if  from  the  earth,  it  is  as  well  my  duty 
as  my  profit  to  supply  these  materials  abundantly  :  for  the  air  being 
the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  is  as  pure  and  abundant  as  his  goodness 
and  wisdom  are  exhaustless  and  infinite.    Is  it  not  worth  while  there- 
fore, for  me  to  make  the  inquiry  whether  I  cannot  supply  the  food 
of  plants  in  a  condensed  form,  and  thus  save  th^  labor  of  making 
and  carting  many  thousand  loads  of  manure,  which  is  both  tedious 
and  expensive  1    Cannot  I  by  a  short  process  apply  these  materials 
in  a  more  compact  and  equally  acceptable  state  to  my  growing  wheat, 
com,  &c.  1    And  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  this  subject  is  now  un- 
dergoing mvestigation,  and  may  lead  to  the  most  important  practical 
results.    We  are  yet  in  the  infency  of  fermbg.    The  inquisitive 

mind,'seeking  knowledge,  never  returns  empty  j  a^d  full  as  we  we  of 

\ 
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encouragement  from  the  past,  we  look  with  increased  confidence  to 
the  future. 

As  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  applying  to  plants  food  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  subject  of  steeping  grain  before  planting  or  sowing,  is  now 
highly  recommended,  although  heretofore  it  was  only  occasionally 
thought  of  and  practiced.  From  recent  communications  made  on  that 
subject  by  Mr.  Colman,  in  the  last  number  of  his  Agricultural  Tour, 
it  appears  that  repeated  experiments  of  steeping  seeds  have  been  made 
in  England  with  eminent  success,  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  it  had 
been  resorted  to,  it  had  a  most  wonderful  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  He  says — "  the  specimens  of  oats  to  which  preparations  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  have  been  applied  are  magnificent,  both  as  to 
height  and  strength — ^being  six  feet  high,  and  haying  stems  like  small 
canes,  with  an  average  of  ten  stems  from  one  seed,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  grains  on  each  stem."  It  produced  the  same  good  effects 
on  all  the  other  grains,  and  the  experiments  were  full  and  satisfactory. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  can  profit  by  these  remarks,  it  is  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  of  applying  food  to  plants,  and  is  one  of  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times.  The  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  make  his  farm, 
by  judicious  culture,  more  productive.  He  is  now  convinced  that  to 
nurse  lus  soil  is  his  true  policy ;  that,  as  different  crops  exhaust  more 
or  less  of  its  capacity  to  produce,  he  must  adopt  the  principle  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  not  let  two  grain  crops  follow  in  succession.  The 
introduction  of  grasses,  other  than  clover,  is  of  modem  practice, 
and  is  found  to  be  not  only  profitable  as  a  crop,  but  most  renovating 
to  the  soil.  Old  meadows  are  now  plowed  up,  and  after  a  short 
cultivation,  again  laid  down  to  grass  with  the  most  happy  effect. 
Draining  of  land,  too,  is  a  modem  improvement,  and  highly  as  wri- 
ters speak  of  its  effects  in  Europe,  I  see  a  commencement  is  made 
in  this  country,  and  with  most  beneficial  effects.  I  have  observed  that 
many  wet  places  in  fields  have  been  dried  by  it,, and  that  unseemly 
swamps  and  miry  bogs  have  by  it  been  turned  into  the  most  beautiful 
and  verdant  meadows. 

Another  subject  is  now,  too,  tmdergoing  an  investigation — and  that 
is  a  most  important  one.  What  crops  successively  are  best  adapted 
to  particular  soils  1  This  embraces  a  wide  field  of  research,  and  will 
receive  quite  as  much  benefit  from  the  light  of  science  as  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  practical  farmer.  Comparing  the  variety  and  quality 
of  the  plants  we  now  cultivate  with  those  in  use  but  ^  few  years  ago 
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we  not  only  see  the  number  much  extended,  but  the  quality  decidedly 
improved.  Where  formerly  we  had  only  the  red  potatoe,  followed 
by  the  English  white,  we  have  now  the  flesh-colored,  the  pink-eye8> 
mercer,  carter,  blue-noses,  and  many  others,  which  for  productiye 
powers  and  their  intrinsic  excellence,  have  driven  the  old  kind  out  of 
the  market.  > 

So,  too,  of  our  cattle.    The  natives,  which  were  considered  well 
enough  in  their  day,  now  look  so  diminutive  and  deformed  when 
placed  bende  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  our  Durhams,  that  it  re- 
minds one  of  dwarfs  compared  Mrith  men  of  full  stature,  and  in  perfect 
maturity.     By  this  remark,  however,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as 
^rogating  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  native  breed.    In  their  day 
ttey  have  been  vastly  useful.    But  to  say  that  they  cannot  be,  and 
hare  not  been  improved  by  cross-breeding  with  other  varieties,  would 
be'.o  shut  our  eyes  against  the  most  apparent  objects. 

^j  too,  of  our  farm  implements.    Look  at  the  plow  as  a  specimen 
of  tie  whole.    First,  we  had  the  cast  iron  plow,  as  an  impVovement 
upon  the  old  one,  and  we  thought  we  had  arrived  at  perfection  in  the 
coQstiiction  of  that  instrument.     But  we  found  upon  using  it,  that 
th<  ease  with  which  it  could  be  drawn  through  the  soil,  and  the  excel- 
letce  of  its  work,  must  depend  upon  giving  it  that  shape  which  the 
lais  of  mathematics  alone  could  illustrate.     What  that  is  we  have  not 
yeiexactly  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  palpable  that  a  process  is  now  going 
onvhich  must  end  in  giving  it  the  lightest  possible  draft  with  the 
mos  excellent  workmanship.    The  improvements  on  this  most  use- 
ful istrument  to  the  farmer,  are  so  great  and  decided,  that  if  this  soci- 
ety \s  done  aught  to  effect  it,  it  repays  a  thousand-fold  all  the  money 
we  bre  spent,  and  the  time  we  have  occupied.    Who  does  not  at 
once  ee  that  its  offer  of  premiums  for  the  exhibition  of  plows  at  its 
fair,  ad  the  extended  competition  which  it  has  thus  brought  out,  has 
been  1e  mighty  lever  that  has  moved  the  ingenuity  of  our  cotm- 
trymei  and  been  the  great  cause  of  such  decided  and  valuable  im- 
provennt 1 

But,'entlemen,  if  the  plow  now  in  ordmary  use  is  so  much  better 
than  thold  one,  there  is  yet  a  different  kind  that  our  advances  in  the 
art  of  fining  must  call  into  action  ;  and  that  is  the  sub-soil  plow. 
This  is  slifferently  constructed  implement,  and  is  entirely  a  modern 
inventiox  It  will,  however,  soon  come  into  general  use,  for  it  is  now 
well  asccained  that  for  many  crops  the  ordmary  plow  does  not  stir 
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the  soil  deep  enough.    The  cxperimei^  upwk  this  subject  have  been 
most  ample  and  satisfactory,  so  much  so  that  it  has  suggested  another 
mode  of  stirring  up  the  earth,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  the  spade, 
which  is  made  to  penetrate  the  earth  about  fourteen  inches,  and  most 
effectually  loosens  the  soil.  Indeed,  in  England,  where  labor  is  cheap, 
and  the  fruits  of  labpr  dear,  entire  acres  are  allotted  to  this  kind  of 
Arming  alone.    The  profits  have  been  such  as  to  repay  the  ouUay ; 
for,  comparing  the  product  resulting  from  it  with  that  raised  when  the 
plow  was  used,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  amply  ronunerated 
the  additional  expense.    For  proofs  I  would  once  more  refer  you  to 
the  second  number  of  Mr.  Col  man's  Tour.    It  will  probably,  how- 
ever, be  a  long  time  before  its  use  to  any  great  extent  will  be  pra^ 
ticed  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  price  of  labor  ;  but  we  lesm 
from  it  this  important  lesson,  that  if  we  strive  for  good  crops  we  mist 
stir  the  soil  well  and  deeply. 

To  draw  your  attention  to  all  the  different  subjects  of  the  impi^ve- 
ments  of  modem  farming,  would  occupy  too  much  time.  In/eed, 
we  would  have  to  amplify  on  all  the  variety  of  products,  anim^  and 
vegetable,  of  the  farmer.  We  would  have  to  go  into  a  discusson  of 
the  benefits  of  sheep  husbandry,  the  tumep  culture,  the  beet  ctltipe, 
the  silk  culture,  the  modern  discovery  of  the  immense  product  of  om 
and  wheat,  and  rye,  and  oats,  and  barley,  per  acre,  from  land  f  o- 
perly  prepared  for  it,  and  it  is  but  another  illustration  that  the  po^rs 
of  the  soi)  for  the  subsistence  of  man  are  illimitable,  and  we  canot 
but  exclaim — ^^  Great  and  Wonderful  are  all  thy  works.  Lord  J»od 
Almighty  ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 

Apd  here  permit  me  to  ask  what  effect  have  the  advances  ioagri- 
culture  for  the  last  few  years,  had  upon  the  comfort,  happine^  and 
prosperity  of  man  %  Look  at  his  temporal  prosperity,  and  wU  do 
you  see  7  Better  buildings  for  his  use  and  accommodaticm^fields 
better  cultivated,  fences  better  constructed,  the  hand  of  industr^rush- 
ing  away  all  that  looks  like  slovenliness  or  bad  farming  fronlirojund 
his  habitation  and  enclosures.  Implements  of  modern  consUction, 
animals  that  will  often  vie  with  the  best  of  their  species — i  fine,  a 
regeneration  brought  about  simply  by  calling  on  his  intel|/ence  to 
idd  in  the  labor  of  his  hands.  The  effect  that  all  this  haspon  our 
general  prosperity  as  compared  even  now  with  the  olden  ti^  and  in 
the  older  counties  of  the  State,  is  most  wonderful.  His  4/ts  are  in 
a  msBSQit  removed,  the  incumbrances  on  his  real  estate  nd^nly  paid 
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op,  but  he  is  often  a  lender^  and  standi  by  the  side  of  the  professional  \ 
man  not  only  in  wealth  and  respectability^  but  likewise  in  intelli- 
gence. Education  with  him  is  not  now  as  isolated  as  formerly,  and 
feeling  its  benefits,  he  is  desirous  not  only  to  extend  it  in  its  fulness 
to  his  posterity,  but  by  his  munificence  to  scatter  it  wide  as  his  coun- 
try. 

Gentlemei,  we  will  not  stop  here  further  to  expatiate  on  the  effects 
of  the  improvements  in  farming  in  the  last  few  years.  You  hare 
doubtless  all  heard  of  the  labors  of  Liebig,  of  Johnston,  of  Daubeney, 
of  Dumas,  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  science. 

Their  works  haye  g(me  through  many  editions,  which  is  a  strong 
evid^oe  that  their  labors  in  that  department  have  been  eminently 
mccessful.  Some  of  our  young  men  have  been  stimulated  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  knowledge,  and  I  know  two  of  them,  Messrs.  Hors- 
ford  and  Norton,  and  there  are  probably  others,  who  have  gone  to , 
Europe  to  place  themselves  under  the  instruttion  of  these  agricultu- 
ral chemists. 

I  honor  them  for  their  resolution  and  enterprise,  and  from  what  I 
know  of  their  talents,  I  have  the  fullest  assurance  to  believe  they  will 
return  to  us  richly  laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  study  and  observa- 
tion. 

But  let  me  not  forget  to  mention  Henry  Colman,  who  is  now 
making  an  agripultural  survey  through  the  best  portions  of  Europe, 
examining  the  different  modes  of  culture,  comparing  them  with  our 
own,  and  by  means  of  his  reports,  now  in  the  course  of  publication^ 
disseminating  the  information  he  obtabs  for  the  benefit  of  our  farm- 
ing community.  The  lights  of  other  countries  are  thus  shed  back 
upon  our  own,  and  we  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired.  There  are  many  more  branches  of  this  subject 
into  whose  detail,  and  their  bearing  upon  agriculture,  we  would  enter 
with  pleasure,  but  it  would  render  the  discussion  too  elaborate  for  the 
occanon. 

Sufiice  it  to  say  that  this  society  would  rejoice  to  be  the  means  of 
introducing  into  our  common  schools,  elementary  views  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  able  and  gifted  superin- 
tendent, we  have  now  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding.  Did  we  dare  to 
look  higher,  and  had  we  the  means,  we  would  found  an  agricultural 
school  and  experimental  farm,  which  would  bear  a  comparison  with 
any  similar  establishment  in  Europe. 
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We  have  within  the  last  year  formed  the  nucleus  for  an  agricultu- 
ral museum  which  we  hope  to  see  greatly  extended,  and  by  consent 
of  the  State  officers,  apartments,  convenient  and  accessible,  have  been 
granted  us  for  an  Agricultural  Hall. 

These,  gentlemen,  have  been  some  of  the  operations  of  this  society. 
We  do  not  take  to  ourselves  all  the  honor  of  the  great  advancement 
of  Agriculture  since  we  have  been  an  organized  body — but  we  have 
labored  most  assiduously  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  great  subject, 
by  disseminating  information  through  our  excellent  agricultural 
papers — ^by  holdmg  meetings,  and  discusnug  topics  relating  to  it~ 
by  exciting  competition  at  our  numerous  and  well  conducted  fairs — by 
the  valuable  essays  that  have  been  contributed  through  our  instru*- 
mentality — ^thus  fostering  and  encouraging  a  taste  for  a  pursuit  whose 
great  benefits  we  cannot  appreciate,  for  they  will  b;  lasting  as  time  and 
durable  as  our  species. 


At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  President  elect,  was  introduced, 
and  on  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office,  addressed  the  meeting  in 
an  appropriate  speech. 

In  a  portion  of  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  for  the  present  year, 
^  will  be  found  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute.  By  an  act 
passed  May,  1844,  that  useful  association  now  report  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  They  have  added  some  valuable  papers  to  our  Transactions, 
and  they  fully  merit,  as  they  have  received  in  their  section  of  the 
State,  the  fullest  confidence  from  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  Their 
course  has  been  useful  and  prosperous,  for  from  their  reports  we  ga- 
ther the  fact,  that  in  seven  years  they  have  collected  at  their  exhibi- 
tions $78,975 .62,  all  of  which  has  again  been  distributed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  and  their  ordinary  expenses — ^that  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  their  visiters  pay  for  entrance, — ^that  the  contributors  to 
the  last  Fair,  were  at  least  two  thousand,  and  that  they  exhibited 
about  twenty  thousand  articles  of  different  varieties,  of  which  most 
were  very  superior  specimens,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  in- 
spection, and  we  trust  that  association,  together  with  the  State  Agri- 
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caltaral  Society  will  long  hold,  as  they  have  now  gained,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public. 
All  of  which  ia  respectfully  submitted  : 

J.  P.  BEEKMAN, 
late  President  of  the  JV.  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Albmy^  March  98^^,  1845. 


ADDITIONAL  PREMIUMS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  February  13th, 
1845,  the  following  premiums  were  awarded  : — 

Cheese  Dairies. — 1st  Premium,  gold  medal,  to  A.  L.  Fish,  of  Her- 
kimer county — ^2d,  3  vols.  Transactions,  to  A.  Hall,  Oneida 
county. 

Exp&riments  on  Com. — 1st  premium,  $25,  to  Oeo.  Geddes,  Onon- 
daga. 

Essays — On  Farm  Management,  premium  $20,  to  John  J.  Thomas, 
Jftlacedon,  Wayne  county. 

On  Rotation  of  Crops,  to  John  J.  Thomas,  $20. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Apple,  to  John  J.  Thomas,  $20. 

Wheat. — A  premium  of  $15  was  awarded  to  E.  J.  Ay  res,  of  Tomp- 
kins county,  for  114  bushels  58  lbs.  on  2  acres. 

Feeding  Cattle. — Silver  medal  to  R.  L.  Pell. 

Several  interesting  essays  wete  submitted  relative  to  the  disease  of 
the  Potatoe,  but  as  none  of  them  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  conunit- 
tee  such  as  to  entitle  the  writer  to  the  premium  offered  by  the  society^ 
no  premiimi  was  awarded. 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  would  most  respectfully  report : 
That  in  accepting  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January  last,  he  felt  great  diffidence  as  to  his  ability  to 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  in  a  manner  that 
would  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Society.  He  has  endeavored  to 
keep  in  view  the  important  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  organ- 
ized^ and  in  every  suitable  manner  to  advance  its  best  interests. 
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In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  ezecutiye  board,  a  corres- 
pondence was  opened  early  in  the  season  with  gentlemen  who  were 
supposed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

This  correspondence  was  not  confined  to  our  own  country,  but  ex- 
tended to  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  and  for  their 
interest  in  the  subject,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  upon  the 
continent,  and  also  to  several  of  the  American  ministers  and  consuls  at 
courts  in  Europe. 

From  most  of  those  to  whom  letters  were  addressed,  answers  have 
been  received,  and  a  deep  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  objects 
of  our  society,  and  in  its  prosperity. 

From  several  gentlemen  valuable  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived, which  will  be  found  not  only  interestmg  but  valuable  docu- 
ments, worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Transactions. 

A  distinguished  gentleman — Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston- 
writes:  ^^  That  it  gives  him  great  pleasure  to  observe  the  interest  that 
is  t^ken  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  in  the  promotion -of  agriculture.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
the  long  peace  has  drawn  the  attention  of  all  countries  to  this  vital 
subject,  and  how  universally  all  classes  manifest  their  desire  to  aid  in 
bringing  it  as  an  art  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  arts,  which  during 
the  last  half  century,  have  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  advanced. 
The  organization  of  your  general  and  local  societies,  with  the  pecu- 
niary aid  of  your  Legislature,  will  no  doubt  do  very  much  with  yoa 
for  the  promotion  of  this  end." 

The  same  gentleman  writes  that  ^^  efforts  are  making  to  establish 
special  colleges  of  agricultural  instruction,  and  that  a  little  elemen- 
tary catechism  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  country  districts,  has  al- 
ready had  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  is  promising  much  good." 

A  copy  of  this  work  has  been  received,  and  is  in  course  of  republi- 
cation, and  it  is  believed  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture. 

The  same  gentleman  says — ^^  What  a  fine  object  would  it  be  for 
your  great  State,  unfettered  as  you  are  by  old  forms  or  scholastic  pre- 
judices, to  undertake.  Your  State  is  large  enough  to  establish  and 
maintain  with  ease  such  an  institution,  and  fill  it  with  students  who 
should  be  taught  all  those  branches  of  science  which  bear  more  or 
less  remotely  upon  agricultural  pursuits.  I  might  urge  it  further  also^ 
as  being  little  less  than  a  duty  for  you,  who  have  ^^  Excelsior  ^^  for 
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yonf  motto,  to  take  precedence  in  this  matter  of  the  other  States,  and 
to  show  them  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Why  should  you  not 
advance  as  far  and  as  fast  in  agriculture  as  you  have  in  commerce  1" 

It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will  be  appreciated  by  our  society, 
and  that  no  eJQTort  will  be  omitted  that  can  lead  us  on  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  work  which  would  redound  so  much  to  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  our  society  and  State. 

Many  valuable  communications  have  been  recnved  for  publication^ 
and  the  society  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  writers,  for  their 
contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  our  society.  The  papers  which 
are  submitted  for  publication,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  less  mterest* 
itig  than  those  heretofore  published. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator,  and 
myself,  attended  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Soci- 
ety for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  at  Worcester.  We  were  received 
with  sjl  that  cordiality  and  kindness  so  eminently  characteristic  oi 
the  farmers  of  New-England.  Every  attention  was  shown  us  that 
could  have  been  desired.  The  exhibition  was  creditable,  not  only  to 
that  noble  society,  but  one  from  which  much  might  be  learned  valu- 
able to  our  own. 

The  order  and  regularity  with  which  all  their  proceedings  were 
conducted,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Their  social  meetings,  at  which 
an  interchange  of  sentiments  among  fiEumers  was  had,  were  very  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  example  thus  given,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  imitated 
anccessfully  in  New-York. 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement,  that  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  agricultural  education  is  abroad  among  the  farmers  of  our 
State.  The  subscriber  has  had  many  inquiries  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  from  intelligent  genUemen  dearous  of  information  as  to 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  our  agricultural  school.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  another  year  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
having  a  school  established,  that  will  afford  to  the  sons  of  the  farmers 
that  instruction  which  is  so  much  needed  to  fit  them  for  all  the  vari- 
ous duties  which  will  soon  be  devolved  upon  them. 

The  subscriber  is  aware  that  he  has  very  imperfectly  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  he  has  held,  and  which  have  been  so  ably 
discharged  by  his  predecessor,  for  several  years.  He  has  the  conso- 
lation, however,  of  having  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  he  closes  up  his  labors  with 
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the  reflection,  that  although  all  has  not  been  accomplished  that  migh 
have  been,  still,  in  all  his  efforts,  he  has  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  which  are 
second  in  importance  to  no  other  in  our  State. 

The  following  papers  are  submitted  : — 

The  Island  of  Malta,  its  position  and  products — by  W.  Winthrop 
Andrews,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Agriculture  of  South  Carolina — ^by  Hon.  J.  K.  Poinsett. 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Rice  Plant  and  Rice  Soil  in  South 
Carolina — ^by  Charles  Upham  Shepard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, &c. 

Agriculture  of  Mississippi — ^by  M.  W.  Phillips,  Editor  South  Wes- 
tern Farmer,  Log  Hall,  Edward's  Depot,  Miss. 

Hereford  Cattle,  their  superiority. — ^Leicester  Sheep — ^in-and-in 
breeding — ^by  George  Drake,  Manor  Farm,  East  Tytherly,  Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Agriculture  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  Indiana — by  T.  A.  Howard, 
Rockrille,  Indiana. 

Agriculture  of  Winnebago  county,  Dlinois— by  Anson  S.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Working  Oxen — ^by  J.  S.  Skitner,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  Cranberry — by  Sullivan  Bates,  Norfolk  county,  Mass. 

Agriculture  generally — ^by  Pomeroy  Jones,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

Gypsum  and  Red  Clover  as  a  fertilizer — ^by  W.  Penn  Blinzer,  Spring 
Lawn  Farm,  Pequa,  Lancaster  county,  Penn. 

Agriculture  of  Addison  county,  Vermont — by  Solomon  W.  Jewett, 
Weybridge,  Vermont. 

The  Provision  Trade — by  T.  C.  Peters,  Geneaee  county,  N.  Y. 

Agriculture  of  Hartford  county.  Conn. — ^by  Henry  Watson,  East 
Windsor. 

Saxony  and  Merino  Sheep — Ayrshire  Cattle — ^by  Wight  Chapman, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 

On  Thorn  Hedges,  (with  letters,  &c.) — by  M.  B.  Bateham,  Editor 
Cultivator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Introduction  of  the  Study  of  Agriculture  into  our  Common  Schools 
and  of  Agricultural  books  mto  our  Common  School  Libraries,  &c. — 
by  H.  S.TRandall,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 

Sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultu- 
ral Society — ^by  Jolm  Wells,  Boston. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Corretpmding  Secfjf  Jf.  Y.  S.  Jig.  Society. 
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DR-  LEE'S  REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  report  from  the  committee  on  agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  that 
subject,  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  by  Mr.  D.  Lee,  on 
the  20th  March,  1845: 

Speaking  of  ggriculture  the  Governor  says:  "The  interest  in- 
volved is  not  merely  the  most  important  committed  to  our  charge,  but 
more  important  than  all  others." 

This  is  no  more  than  a  just  appreciation  of  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic interests  committed  by  the  House  to  the  charge  of  your  committee. 
Happy  shall  we  be  if  any  thing  we  can  say  or  do  shall  serve  to  lessen 
the  hard  work  now  expended  in  producing  a  pound  of  wool,  a  firkin 
of  butter,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

Agriculture  is  a  subject  that  public  men  are  far  more  inclined  to 
praise  than  to  aid  by  any  legislative  enactments.  However  others 
may  regard  the  interest  of  rural  industry,  your  committee  believe  that, 
while  legislating  for  half  a  million  of  farmers,  we  owe  them  some- 
thing more  than  empty  commendation,  something  better  than  a  heart- 
less lip  service. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  no  class  in  the  community  give  so  much 
muscular  toil  for  $100  as  do  the  common  field  laborers  in  the  State 
of  New-York.  The  hard  work  of  skillful  farmers  is  bought  and  sold 
at  nine  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  twelve  hours'  toil  is  cheerfully 
performed  each  day.  But  the  mechanic,  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
the  broker,  or  the  pro/essional  gentleman,  thinks  his  service  very 
poorly  rewarded  if  he  do  not  receive  three  or  four  times  that  sum. 

If  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to-  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  does  not  and  cannot  earn  so  much  as  the  merchant,  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  pray  tell  us  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  inability}  that  wise  legislation  may  remove  it.  And  if  the  ag- 
riculturist does  earn  as  much  as  any  non-producer  in  the  State,  then 
please  inform  us  how  it  happens  that  an  experienced  farmer  must  sell 
his  labor  at  $120  a  year,  when  he  cannot  hire  one  experienced  in  the 
mysteries  of  law  or  medicine  for  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

Surely  the  toiling  husbandman  needs^  if  he  does  not  deserve^  as  many 
good  meals,  as  much  good  clothing  and  as  fine  a  house  as  one  that  merely 
studies  to  acquire,  not  to  produce,  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
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Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  notorious  that  the  great  body  of  our  roral 
population  somehow  contrive  to  work  a  little  harder  and  fare  a  little 
poorer  than  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

We  learn  from  reliable  statistics  that  paupers  increase  among  us 
much  faster  than  population.  The  number  that  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  only  one  step  from  the  poor-house,  is  increasing  with  fearful 
rapidity.  There  are  already  more  than  500|000  people  in  thb  State 
wholly  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread. 

No  government  can  exceed  us  in  bestowing  idle  praise  on  honest 
productive  industry.  But  what  has  this  Legislature  ever  done  to  se- 
cure from  the  grasp  of  avarice,  to  each  hungry  mouth  and  naked 
back,  a  fair  equivalent  for  all  the  food  and  raiment  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  mind  and  hands  which  God  has  given  to  each  person  1 

In  our  fierce  scramble  to  exchange  with  the  common  farmer  ten 
hours'  work  for  ten  days'  work,  are  we  sure  that  we  do  not  trample 
under  our  feet  every  principle  of  justice,  and  every  right  of  humanity? 

What  great  public  good  is  there  in  a  system  of  legislation,  which 
operates  practically  in  a  way  that  gives  to  one  family  ten  times  more 
than  it  really  needs,  and  compels  twenty  families  to  live  on  half  al- 
lowance 1  How  long  shall  we  foster  in  the  breasts  of  a  favored  feW| 
that  morbid  "  love  of  money"  "^diich  is  the  "  root  of  all  evil  t" 

Never  till  this  unnatural  appetite  for  needless  wealth  shall  be  aba- 
ted as  a  public  nuisance,  by  removbg  from  the  masses  the  ignorance 
that  feeds  it,  will  agricultural  labor  be  as  well  rewarded  as  the  misem- 
ployed mtellect,  which  now  reaps  where  it  has  never  sown.  The  in- 
creasing pauperism,  suffering  and  crime,  so  common  in  the  land,  spring 
not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  the  comforts  of  drilled  life,  as  from  their 
unequal  and  unjust  distribution. 

If  the  legislature  will  do  as  much  to  instruct  the  produdng  classes 
how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  honest  toil,  as  it 
does  to  teach  all  non-producers  how  to  exchange  their  shadows  for  the 
workingman's  substance,  nine-tenths  of  our  growing  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  will  cease  forever.  On 
the  contrary,  so  long  as  three-fourths  of  any  community,  give  the  pro- 
ducts of  three,  four,  or  six  hands,  for  the  little  earning^  of  one  hand^ 
j\ist  so  long  will  hungry  mouths,  naked  backs,  and  houseless  heads, 
claim  assistance  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  those  that  are  better  o£ 
According  to  the  official  report,  the  direct  tax  in  this  State  for  the 
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year  1844,  ms  |4^3,100.  Thb  will  soon  be  $8,000,000,  onleis 
we  ceafle  to  manafSu^re  paupen,  criminals,  and  needless  litigation. 

In  the  common  business  transactions  of  society,  men  submit  to  be 
plundered  an  hundred  times,  from  a  seeming  necessity.  This  neces* 
nty  will  always  occur,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  be  content  with  a  sum 
equal  to  the  products  of  one  pair  of  hands.  We  violate  a  law  of  our 
being,  when  we  striye  to  obtain  a  sum  equal  to  the  earnings  of  two 
intellects,  and  of  four  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  should  one-half  the 
community  succeed  in  acquiiing  a  sum  equal  to  the  products  of  three 
hands  to  one  human  being,  the  other  moiety  must  of  necessity  limit 
all  their  food,  clothing,  houses,  farms  and  other  property,  to  an  average 
product  of  one  hand  to  each  person.  Suchiis  the  present  lamentable 
result  of  our  past  unwise  legislation.  If  the  alarming  evils  of  this 
qrstem  be  not  corrected,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  it  will^  at  no 
remote  period,  call  down  the  terrible  but  just  punishment  of  Heaven  ? 

Before  we  prescribe  a  remedy,  let  us  view  the  malady  in  another 
Bspect: 

'^  To  know  ourselves  diteastd^  is.half  oiur  cure."  Our  intense  anx- 
iety to  acquire  property  without  producing  it,  is  an  eating  cancer  on 
the  body  politic ;  and  he  is  no  j^atriot,  who  is  unwilling  to  have  the 
sore  probed  to  the  bottom. 

Tho'e  are  in  this  State,  at  least  ten  thousand  persons,  that  enjoy  in- 
comes, on  an  average,  of  $2,000  each,  derived  from  interest  on  monqr, 
rents,  and  for  personal  services.  This  secures  to  them  an  aggregate 
annual  income  of  $20,000,000.  Estimating  the  average  value  of  ru- 
ral labor  at  $200. per  head,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  10,000  rich 
men,  draw  from  human  muscle  and  thought,  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire 
products  of  100,000  farmers. 

Of  this  large  sum,  they  may  consume  as  much  as  60,000  laboring 
men  produce,  and  then  lay  up  annually  $10,000,000.  Let  us  sup- 
pose this  money  is  re-loaned,  at  an  annual  interest  which  will  double 
the  principal  in  twelve  years.  In  that  length  of  time  the  income  of 
one  year  will  become  $20,000,000,  and  in  twenty-four  years  it  will 
become  $40,000,000. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  while  interest  augments  the  principal  four  fold  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  inci'ease  of  laboring  people  to  work  and  pay  this  interest, 
is  only  100  per  cent,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Now,  is  it  not  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that,  by  increasing  our  tax  on  productive  industry 
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« 
fimr  tiaeis  fimter  thtu  the  banaa  ftmily  incr^Me  to  work  a&d  pi^ 

neh  tax,  that  pauperism  must  also  increase  much  fiurter  ^n  the 
population  1 

Had  not  the  producttre  power  of  man's  phyacal  strength  been 
largely  eiqNUided  by  the  aid  of  labor-saying  machinery,  propelled  by 
■team  and  water,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  number  of 
pcttpers  in  this  State,  and  of  those  just  abore  public  eharity,  would 
be  double  what  it  now  is. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  fSarming 
eommunity  is  their  extreme  proneness  to  incur  liabilities,  and  under* 
take  the  payment  of  interest.  These  people  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the  relation  that  capital  bears  to  humanity.  They  forget  that  a  hiK 
man  being,  who  must  have  more  than  1,000  meals,  to  say  nothing  of 
(dothes,  in  366  days,  cannot  safely  offset  his  productiye  labor  against 
the  $emc€  of  diad  mattw. 

He  should  freely  give  for  the  use  of  capital,  all  it  can  earn  without 
the  aid  of  human  muscle  and  thought,  but  no  more.  The  poor  ffar- 
mer  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  silver  can 
possibly  produce  one  kernel  of  wheat ;  and  if  he  offset  his  industry 
against  the  use  of  3,000  mlver  dollars,  he  must  either  eat  what  he 
had  before  earned,  or  what  some  other  man  produces,  or  he  must 
starve. 

How  cruelly  have  thousands  suffered,  because  they  ftiiled  to  remem- 
ber that  a  debt  on  land  will  last  for  100  generations,  and  extort  from 
poor,  toiling  humanity,  an  annual  tribute  more  remorseless  than  the 
grave.  Beware,  th«i,  how  you  degrade  the  human  intellect,  and  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood.  These  greatly  need,  for  their  full  development 
and  comfortable  support  in  infancy,  manhood,  sickness  and  protracted 
old  age,  the  entire  proceeds  of  one  pair  of  honest  hands.  Never  for- 
get tiiat  whatever  you  give  to  inert  matter,  is  so  much  stolen  from  a 
living  soul  and  living  body.  This  great  truth  should  be  known,  that 
no  man  can  make  a  beast  of  burthen  of  his  physical  frame,  and  not  in- 
flict infinite  wrong  on  his  immortal  mind.  To  supply  our  natural 
phyncal  wants,  no  one  need  labor  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  impart 
health  and  vigor  to  his  body  and  his  mental  faculties.  Why,  then, 
degrade  a  human  being  almost  to  a  level  with  the  ox  that  he  drives, 
by  compelling  him,  like  the  patient  ox,  to  give  to  the  world  twice  as 
much  as  he  receives  in  return  t    It  is  thus  that  we  create  that  rebel- 
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lioD  against  oivr  w^m  and  uoJYi^t  tows,  wbiehcalU  for  thefarateforM 
of  miUtarjr  ppw^*  It  is  thus  tl^t  ^re  ajre  to  succesdiil  in  filling  oar 
poor-houses  witih  paiipcorsi  and  our  jails  and  prisims  with  crimioak^ 

Suppose  a  paternal  goyemm.ent»  acting  on  the  principle  of  equal  and 
ei^ct  justice^  werfB  to.  credit  eypry  memb^  of  the  conununitj,  every 
fiuuly  in  the  State^  ^itb  all  the  good  things  produced  by  the  same, 
aaad  should  debU  each  person  and  each  family,  with  all  they  h^Te  ever 
consumed,  how  kw  could  show  a  balance  in  their  £iToar  of  12,000 1 
Under  a  system  of  jurt  debit  and  credit  with  every  mouth,  bade,  and 
pak  of  bands,  how  many  who  are  now  rich  would  be  bankrupts  for 
thpiiwids.  t  Bow  many,  now  really  poor^  would  rejoice  in  their  comr 
Cortable  cjiKcumstances  ? 

SuK>ose  €;y^  man  tjbat  has  $3,000  at  interest,  were  compelled  to 
y^joA,  at  7&  cents  a  day,  to  pay  his  own  interest  1.  Who  then  wof  Id 
.care  to  overreach  his  neighboi:$,  and  acquire  $3,000  which  righlfotty 
belong  to  the  families  that  gave  them  existence  1 

It  is  because  $3,000  will  dmw  for  its  holder,  from  human  bone  and 
muscle,  200  days'  work  a  year,  for  ten  goierations,  that  we  are  all  bo 
anadous  to  acquire  the  means  thus  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  other 
in^a  faoesy  rati^r  than  by  the.  sweat  of  our  own.  Humanity  gains 
nothing  by  the  circulQistance  that  ciqpital.sa  often  changes  owners.  To 
the  producing  clasaes,  who  work  100  days  at  70  cents  a  day,  for  the 
service  of  $1  ,OQQ  a  year,  it  matters  not  whether  this  money  has  slufl)ed 
owners  a  thousand  times,  or  only  once* 

Having  thns  briefly  noticed  a  few  of  the  evils  whic^h-  affect  most  in- 
juriously the  great  agricultural  interest  of  New*Xork,  your  committee 
o^gard  it  as  a  part  of  tbeir  legitimate  duty.to  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  ob|ectSi  aougjkt  to  be  attained  are  Uiese : 

First,  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  rural  labor. 

Secondly,  to  secure  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  the  entire- pro- 
ceeds of  bis  better  directed  and.  more  productive  industry. 

On  what  does  the  productiveness  of  the  timer's  labor  mainly  de^ 
pend  1  Surely  not  on  his  mere  muscular  strength,  for  in  that  case  the 
mechanical  power  of  a  cart-horse  will  exceed  fivefold  in  value  the 
labor  of  an  ^riculturist.  It  is  the  sound  judgm^it,  experience  and 
acquired  knowledge, of  the  directing  Mind,  that  imparts  productive 
vs^ue  to  the  labor  of  Iwusm  hands. .  And  it  is  mainly  because  the  in- 
tellect employed  in  rural  pursuits  is  less  developed  than  the  mind  de- 
voted to.  Qther  an4  more  professional  oocupations,  that  agricultural 
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labor  is  so  poorly  rewarded.  The  truth  is  that  pastwe  intellectual 
faculties  are  utterly  valueless.  They  produce  nothing.  Hence,  as 
the  mind  of  a  human  being  lacks  science  or  knowledge,  the  market 
talue  of  his  mere  physical  force  depreciates  in  price.  Without  going 
into  an  elaborate  argument,  your  committee  appeal  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand improTements  of  the  i^e  in  which  we  live,  as  furnishing  conclu- 
sive  eyid^ice  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  so  productive  of  great 
and  beneficent  results  as  the  power  of  highly  cultivated  intellect. 

Those  that  follow  the  plow,  and  swing  the  axe,  and  gather  the 
harvest,  have  not,  as  a  class,  been  instructed  in  the  sciences  which  re- 
veal nature's  process  f<Mr  changing  earth,  air  and  water,  mto  bread, 
meat  and  clothing.  Hence,  to  manufacture  a  barrel  of  pork,  of  flour, 
a  firkin  of  butter,  or  100  pounds  of  wool,  from  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary to  form  those  agricultural  staples,  the  firmer  loses  one-third  or 
one-half  of  his  labor  by  its  misapplication.  To  make  one  ripe  wheat 
plant,  nature  requires  no  fewer  than  fourteen  simple  and  distinct  ele- 
mentary bodies.  Each  one  of  these  substances  has  peculiar  proper- 
ties, and  not  one  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  another. 

The  laws  established  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  govern 
all  the  changes  in  the  form  and  properties  of  matter,  whether  in  a 
crude  mineral  or  in  an  organised  condition,  making  the  living  tissues 
of  plants  and  animals,  are  as  uniform  and  unerring  as  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sim.  By  studying  the  ope- 
ration of  these  laws,  the  practical  agriculturist  is  often  able  to  effect 
a  result  in  a  day,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  in  a  week,  while 
working  against  the  purposes  of  nature. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  400,000  of  the  700,000  chil- 
dren now  attending  our  common  schools,  are  destined  to  become  prac- 
tical operatives  m  the  great  art  of  making  something  into  grain,  grass, 
roots,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  &t,  lean  meat,  bone,  or  some  of  the 
other  numerous  products  of  rural  labor.  Where  that  something  can 
be  found,  and  how  the  raw  materials  of  all  cultivated  plants  should 
be  combined,  so  as  to  give  the  largest  return  for  any  given  amount  of 
capital  and  manual  toil,  are  problems  in  practical  husbandry,  which 
science  alone  can  solve. 

If  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  a  ripe  wheat,  rye,  oat,  corn,  bar- 
ley or  timothy  plant,  be  analyzed,  not  far  froo^  80  per  cent  will  be 
found  to  be  silica,  or  conunon  flint  sand.    This  silica  is  an  indispen- 
sable ingpredient  in  the  above  named  crops  ;  and  yet,  not  one  parti- 
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de  of  this  mineral  can  enter  the  root  of  any  plant  except  it  be  dissol- 
ved in  Water.  Now,  of  all  eardiy  substances,  flint  sand  is  the  most 
insoluble.  Indeed,  you  may  boil  it  for  hours  in  aquafortis,  sulphurio 
or  muriatic  acid,  without  dissolving  it.  How,  then,  is  the  practical 
fanner  to  dissolve  this  mineral,  which,  more  than  all  others,  forms  the  / 
hone  necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  stems  of  his  gr^,  that  they 
may  hold  up,  without  fedHng,  the  load  of  ripe  seed  in  the  ears  1 

Chemically  speaking,  silica  is  an  add,  and  will  unite  with  a  large 
dose  of  the  two  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  and  form  a  soluble  silicate 
of  those  bases. 

This  explanation  reveals  the  reason  why  the  alkalis  in  wood  ashes 
are  so  valuable  as  fertilizers  on  sandy  soils.  On  comparing  the  ana- 
lyses of  maple,  beach  and  oak  ashes,  with  those  obtained  from  cereal 
plants,  there  will  be  found  a  striking  similarity  in  their  respective 
constituents. 

Next  to  clay,  sand  and  potash,  lime,  soda,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
chlorine  and  iron,  are  the  most  important  minerals  found  in  cultivated 
plants.  To  prepare  these  ingredients  for  use,  the  following  is  4a 
cheap  and  easy  process. 

Take  ten  bushels  of  newly  slaked  lime,  i.  e.  ten  before  it  is  sla- 
ked, and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  twenty  bushels  of  loam  or  vegeta- 
ble mould.  Add  to  the  heap  five  bushels  of  common  salt  and  an 
equal  amount  of  plaster  of  Paris  ;  moisten  till  the  mass  is  Uke  damp 
earth. 

The  plaster  will  furnish  sulphur,  and  the  common  salt  will  yield 
both  soda  and  chlorine.  The  latter  will  leave  the  sodium  and  unite  with 
the  caustic  lime,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  called  the  chloride  of  calci- 
um. The  sodium  being  first  converted  into  soda,  will  then  combino 
with  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  organized  matter  in  the  ve* 
getable  mold,  and  form  a  precious  alkaline  salt,  which  will  dissolve 
common  sand.  This  compound  still  lacks  phosphorus  and  iron. 
Ground  bones  furnish  the  former  and  copperas  the  latter  mineral.  If 
one  can  get  the  liquid  excretions  of  domestic  animals,  or  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  saturate  the  compost  heap  with  this  compound  o 
ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  other  valuable  matters  derived  from 
plants,  the  fertilizing  properties  of  this  artificial  manure  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

There  is  no  branch  of  business  in  which  the  sciences  of  geology, 
diei&isiry,!and  of  V€getiibl4  and  animal  phydology,  are  so  useful  to 
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kttii  as'  they  are  lo  tHe  ptuctical  lius1Jandi!da!i.  The  term  science,  fe 
'btit  aBother  name  for  knowledge.  It  is,  bowerer,  nsually  Ifanitecl  in 
connection  with  natural  phenomena,  to  the  systematic  investigation  of 
'the  laws  of  nature.  Of  all  men,  the*  practical  larmer  is  most  inter- 
Itet^d  m  understanding  and  obeying  these  wise  and  salutary  laws. 

^e  fact  b  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  from  a  general  igno- 
rance of  these  laws,  we  have  wasted  in  the  State  of  New-York,  witidi^ 
'^e  last  twenty-five  years,  the  indispensable  ingredients  that  go  to 
form  both  Vread  and  milk  for  our  children,  which,  if  placed  in  New* 
York  and  Boston  markets,  would  sell  for  one  hundred  millions  of 
"dollars. 

The  guano  imported  into  Great  Britain  last  year,  sold  fbrf4,000,- 
000.  It  is  retailed  in  Western  New-York  by  an  exchange  of  fomr 
pounds  of  flour  for  one  of  guano. 

To  make  an  acre  of  wheat  that  will  yield  20  bushels,  the  plants 
tttiist'  have  twelve  pounds  of  phosphorus.  To  purchase  that  amount 
'of  a  substance,  which  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  hmnanbrain^ 
Itt  a  druggist's  shop,  will  cost  $24« 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  there  are  thousands,  if  not  liiilUons, 'of 
tores  in  this  State  which  once  bore  20  bushels  of  good  wheat  per 
acre,  that  now  yield  not  mote  than  ten  bo^ls.  To  make  our'  twelve 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  we  annually  consume  about 
'7,000,000  pounds  of  phosphorus.  It  is  the  phosphate  of  Kme  con- 
tained in  grass  and  hay,  derived  from  the  earth,  out  of  which  all  our 
'doniestic  animals  fbrm  the  solid,  <^hy  portion  of  their  bones.  At 
present  prices  the  phosphorus  and  ammonia,  annually  thrown  away 
in  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  are 
worth  some  $^0,000,000. 

A  cargo  of  guano — ^phosphorus  and  concentrated  nitrogen  derived 
from  the  fish  on  which  sea-fowls  feed — arrived  in  New-York  a  ftw 
days  since,  which  will  sell  at  some  $60,000!  What  consummate 
folly  to  throw  away  the  raw  materials  which  form  our  daily  bread  ! 

In  a  work  just  published  in  this  cOtintry,  M.  Boussingault  states 
that  he  has  seen  fields  on  the  table  lands  of  the  Andes,  which  have 
produced  excellent  crops  of  wheat  armualty^  for  200  years.  Guano 
is  the  fertilizer  used  on  these 'fields. 

Recent  experiments  in  Scotland  have  demonstrated  the  practioabi- 
ffity  of  growing  44  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre  having  only  1}  per 
^>6eiii.  of  organised  tnkttet  b '  thd  toil,    iibtet^ontab,  however,  to 
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a  Umited  extent)  cadi  of  tke  14  ample  elementary  substance^  which 
fooBEk  A  wheat  ptant. 

Ilie  orguiized  atrangement  of  the  phoqihate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
in  an  embryo  corn  plsmt,  and  the  locality  of  the  salts  of  iron,  zeine 
and  starch,  are  worth  knowing.  The  following  diagram  illustrates 
the  section  of  a  gimn  of  com : 

a.  The  cotyledon  or  embrjo. 

b.  Stareh. 

e.  f.  Oil^HMiBe— fltgar. 
d.  SalUoflron. 

In  the  cotyledon  or  germ,  is  deposited  the  phosphates  which  form 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  also  most  of  the  gluiinous  substance  which 
is  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  lean  meat,  tendon,  tissue,  and  the 
jelly  found  in  bones.  Hence,  when  the  mouse  eats  out  the  chit  of  a 
Jiemel  of  com,  he  gets  the  raw  material  to  make  muscle,  bone,  and 
bfain ;  and  by  taking  into  its  stomach  the  iron  in  the  dotted  line  d. 
this  littk  animal,  as  well  as  the  ox  and  man,  obtain  the  substance 
which  gives  color  to  the  blood,  and  with  oxygen,  the  vital  heat  of  the 
system. 

The  ircm  m  venous  blood,  is  in  a  sta^  of  protoxide.  This  fluid  is 
loaded  with  carbon,  if  not  oaii>onic  acid.  From  these  causes  veuous 
-Uood  is  much  daricer  colored  than  arterial  blood.  In  the  latter  the 
iron  is  a  peroxide,  imparting  to  the  blood  a  light  vermillion  hue.  The 
fact  has  often  been  demonstrated,  that  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs 
of  a  warm  blooded  animal  contains  100  times  more  carbonic  add  than 
ike  air  taken  into  the8|  organs.  As  the  arteries  leading  from  the 
heart  penetrate  every  part  of  the  living  frame,  they  convey  vital  gaa 
— oxygen,  condensed  in  the  peroxide  of  iron — ^to  every  portion  of  the 
system.  This  ocsygen,  while  the  blood  is  passing  through  the  tissues 
from  the  arteries  into  the  v^s,  combines  with  that  portion  of  c^bou 
which  has  performed  its  offioe  in  nourishing  the  body,  and  carries  it, 
in  ihe  form  of  carbonic  add,  through  the  veins,  heart  and  lungs,  into 
the  ever  moving  atmosphere. 

In  thus  burning  the  waste  carbon  in  the  system,  oxygen  ^ves  out 
just  as  much  heat  to  the  surrounding  matter  as  it  would,  provided  an 
equal  quantity  of  vital  gas  had  burnt  an  equal  amount  of  fuel  in  a 
•tove. 
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Erery  body  knows  that  actiye  exercise  will  wann  him  in  cold  wea- 
ther— ^that  a  horse  driven  forty  miles  a  day  will  breathe  oilier, 
evolve  more  heat  and  consume  more  food,  or  fuel,  than  he  will  when 
standing  quietly  in  a  warm  stable.  The  waste  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
will  escape  from  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  if  quiet,  in  the  form  of  va* 
por;  in  perspiration  also,  if  driven  hard.  This  sweat  will  carry  with 
it  some  nitrogen  and  salme  matter,  which  sometimes  crystalizes  on 
a  horse  by  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the  liquid  that  escapes 
through  his  skin.  But  most  of  the  valuable  salts  taken  from  the 
earth  in  the  food  of  all  animals,  escapes  by  the  kidneys  and  bowels. 

As  the  demand  for  carbon  to  form  fat,  muscle,  cellular  tissue,  bone, 
brain,  hair  and  wool,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  hea^  of  98^ 
night  and  day,  is  very  ^eat,  it  will  be  seen  why  starch  is  so  abundant, 
not  only  in  com,  as  above  indicated,  but  in  all  plants  used  as  food  for 
man  or  beast,.    Starch  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbon. 

it  is  well  known  that  if  a  bin  of  corn  be  moistened,  it  will  heai 
and  grow  or  rot.  In  the  process  of  sprouting,  a  seed  first  imbibes 
some  portion  of  the  vital  gas  that  surrounds  it,  which,  uniting  with 
the  carbon  in  the  starch,  forms  carbonic  acid  and  evolves  heat.  When 
starch  thus  loses  one  portion  of  its  carbon,  it  is  changed  into  a  kind 
of  sugary  making,  as  is  well  known,  sweet  bread  from  wheat  a  little 
grown.  If  a  grain  of  wheat  be  surrounded  by  a  little  v^axy  day^ 
only  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  it  will  not  sprout,  because  oxygen  gas 
cannot  penetrate  the  compact  earth.  By  sowing  grain  in  wet  wear 
ther,  so  that  the  harrow  covers  the  seed  with  mud,  thousands  of  budg- 
ets are  lost 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  know  how  to  devel* 
ofp  a  large,  vigorous  growth  of  roots.  On  a  poor  soil  this  can  only 
be  done  by  the  aid  of  science.  Deep  plowing  and  a  thorough  pul- 
verising of  the  soil  are  indispensable  to  accomplish  this  object. 

If  it  cost  the  farmers  of  New-York  twice  as  much  land  and  labor 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  grain  as  it  does  their  competitors  out  of  the 
State,  how  are  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  among  us  to  prosper  ? 

All  the  farmers  in  the  Empire  State  should  rise  as  one  man,  and  in- 
sist that  the  science  of  keeping  property,  shall  be  taught  in  all  their 
common  schools. 

The  same  mental  cultivation  which  will  enable  an  honest  tiller  df 
the  soil  to  double  the  products,  and  double  the  value  of  his  better  dr* 
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k'ected  industry,  will  also  qualify  him  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  his  labor. 

Your  committee  have  been  constrained  to  believe  that  much  of  th# 
opposition  to  agricultural  schools  in  this  State,  has  arisen  from  tha 
well  grounded  apprehension  that  if  we  place  the  farmers  of  New- 
York  on  a  par  with  professional  men,  in  point  of  attainments,  they 
will  cut  off  at  the  fountain  the  large  fortuned  which  now  flow  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  really  produce  less  than  they  consume. 

These  educated  farmers  will  demand,  it  is  feared,  an  equal  share  of 
the  honors  that  accrue  to  our  executive,  judicial  and  legislative  o& 
cers,  and  hence  the  light  of  science  must  be  shut  out  from  their  uiv* 
derstandings. 

It  is  now  twenty^six  years  since  the  friends  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment first  made  a  serious  effort  to  establid  an  agricultural  college  in 
this  State.  Your  committee  have  before  them  an  essay  published  in 
this  city,  in  1819,  of  forty-two  pages,  advocating  such  an  institution 
with  imanswerable  arguments. 

At  a  later  period  the  lamented  Ju4ge  Buel  succeeded  in  procuri^ 
a  naked  charter  for  such  a  school ;  but  not  a  single  dollar  could  h% 
obtained  to  aid  private  enterprise  in  teaching  the  unerring  laws  of 
nature  to  the  young  men  who  are  to  pursue  the  modem  art  of  trans-^ 
forming  solid  roeks  into  fertile  soils,  and  these  again  into  human  fooii 
and  raiment. 

Wise  legislators  conferred  unlimited  authority  on  a  few  Canal  Com* 
missioners  to  expend  indefinite  millions  in  cutting  and  beautifying  in- 
animate stone  along  the  line  of  the  enlarged  canal ;  but  the  law  mak- 
ing power  refused  to  grant  one  dollar  to  teach  the  science  of  rural 
economy  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  practical  fiirmers.  Within  the^ 
last  twenty-six  years  there  has  been  taken  from  the  public  treasury 
about  1200,000  to  prepare  the  candidates  for  legal  honors  to  study 
successfully  the  science  of  law.  We  have  also  four  well  endowed 
medical  colleges,  now  drawing  from  the  public  funds  $5,500  a  year, 
besides  $200,000  before  received. 

We  have  so  long  paid  a  large  bounty  on  all  branches  of  unproduo- 
tive  industry  that  no  young  man,  of  any  honorable  ambition,  will 
consent  to  toil,  and  sweat,  and  bum  in  the  sun  on  a  farm,  for  $10  a 
month,  when  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  a  bank,  a  broker's  office,  or  as  the 
student  in  a  doctor's  or  lawyer's  office,  he  can  expect,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  to  command  five  dollars  to  one,  and  at  one-fiflh  of  the 

N 
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severe  bodily  labor  exacted  of  the  practical  agriculturist  But  can 
all  our  ambitious  young  men  become  profesdonal  gentlemen^  without 
rendering  these  professional  pursuits  utterly  valueless  ?  If  learning 
and  science  axe  the  great  highways  to  honorable  distinction  and  pub- 
lic favor,  why  deny  these  advantages  to  those  that  do  more  than  all 
others  to  feed  and  clothe  the  whole  community  1 

It  is  true  that  science  is  the  greatest  leveler  in  the  world ;  but,  un- 
like the  leveling  of  ignorance  and  brute  force,  it  ever  levels  upward. 
It  takes  the  highest  point  of  mental  attainment  already  achieved  for  its 
standard ;  and  then  wisely  and  humanely  attempts  to  elevate  all  be- 
low up  to  that  standard. 

The  object  of  this  effort  is  to  make  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter 
universal  and  complete.  All  men,  blessed  with  a  common  share  of 
common  sense,  should  have,  inlheir  every  day  business  operations,  the 
full  benefit  of  the  best  lights  of  modem  science.  Scienc^gives  to  the 
poor  man  unknown  and  ever  increasing  power  over  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  attraction,  air,  water,  and  the  solid  substances  which 
form  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe. 

All  these  elements  are  brought  into  requiation  by  nature,  in  chang- 
ing erode  mineral  matter  into  living,  organized  bebgs — ^into  the  cul- 
tivated plants  and  domestic  animals,  produced  by  the  labor  of  the 
^husbandman.  To  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  producing  classes 
does  not  detract,  in  the  least,  from  the  attainments  of  any  class  that 
may  stand,  or  think  they  stand,  above  the  common  average  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

Why  shall  we  refuse  to  do  as  much  to  make  dcillful  and  scientific 
farmers  as  we  do  to  make  skillfiit  doctors  and  lawyers  ? 

There  are  11,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  this  State,  yielding 
an  average  product  worth  #7  per  acre.  Communicate  to  the  half 
million  of  men  who  cultivate  these  lands  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  which  govern  all  the  results  of  rural  industry,  and  instead  of 
exhausting  the  soil  of  its  bread-forming  elements  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
lions a  year,  they  will  improve  the  land  and  harvest,  at  the  same  cost  in 
labor,  three  dollars  per  acre  more  than  they  now  do.  This  will  add 
to  the  productive  value  of  our  agricultural  industry  f83,000/)00  a 
yeaX)  and  to  the  revenue  of  our  canals  more  than  one  million  of  d(Ar 
lars.  For  a  lai^e  portion  of  this  will  go  to  the  cities  on  the  sea  board, 
stnd  be  paid  for  in  goods  to  be  returned  through  our  canals  to  the  con- 
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iumers.    Thus  the  property  dug  from  the  earth  will  contribute  a 
double  toll  to  the  State. 

Who  cannot  see  that  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all  other  pur- 
miits  in  civilized  society  will  be  largely  benefited  by  increasing  the 
'productiveness  of  rural  labor  1  Hence,  whatever  we  give  to  agricul- 
ture is  ^ly  given  to  all  classes.  By  unwise  cultivation  we  have  all 
consumed  much  of  the'  constituents  of  human  food  and  clothing  that  a 
bountifdl  Providence  spread  over  the  virgin  earth  in  the  Empire  State. 
Bcience  now  comes  to  our  aid,  and  teaches  us  how  to  change  a  cold, 
compact  subsoU^  into  a  loose,  friable  and  most  productive  surface  soil. 
It  reveals  to  us  why  it  is  that  a  good  soil  will  produce  100  pounds  of 
ripe  wheat  plants,  and  yet  lose  only  15  pounds  of  its  weight  andjub- 
stance  by  the  operation,  eighty-five  pounds  coming  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  combustion,  respiration,  and  by  fermenting  and  rotting,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  organized  matter  is  decomposed,  and  dissipated 
through  the  air.  These  gases  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Hence,  all 
the  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  and  the  am- 
monia formed  by  decomposing  organized  substances,  are  dissolved  in 
the  rains,  snows,  and' dews  in  the  atmosphere,  which  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  pass  into  the  roots  and  circulation  of  cultivated  plants.  The 
leaves  also  imbibe  from  the  air  a  very  considerable  amount  of  vegeta- 
ble food. 

There  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  the  laws  of  nature  should  be 
carefully  studied,  and  as  carefully  obeyed  by  our  whole  rural  popula- 
tion. It  is  by  this  means  alone  that  they  can  largely  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  honest  toil,  and  keep  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and 
their  helpless  offspring,  those  surplus  earnings  which  now  go  to  form 
the  immense  fortimes  of  capitalists.  England  and  Wales  have  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  public  paupei^s.  Do  we  desire  an  equal  ratio,  as 
compared  with  our  population  1  If  not,  then  some  power  must  pro- 
tect the  inalienable  rights  of  labor  and  of  humanity. 

To  make  a  beginning  in  this  great  enterprise  of  universal  education 
which  aims  to  unite  science  with  labor ^  your  committee  beg  leave  to 
btroduce  a  billj  appropriating  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  three 
years,  to  the  Fairfield  Medical  College,  on  condition  that  the  institu- 
tion shall  be  connected  with  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
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This  college  'was  chartered  in  1811,  and  has  peculiar  and  strong 
claims  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  It  has  about 
$15,000  inrested  in  college  buildings,  vrhich  are  worthless  for  any 
other  than  educational  purposes.  The  experiment  then,  if  any  choose 
so  to  regard  it,  can  be  tried  at  this  institution  cheaper  than  to  erect  a 
new  establishment.  The  trustees  are  eminently  practical  men,  and 
will  be  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  give  success  to  the  under- 
taking. The  college  has  a  library  and  chemical  apparatus  worth 
about  12,000,  and  many  conveniences  which  will  be  valuable  to  an 
agricultural  school. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS; 


AND  THE 


DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  APPROPRIATED 
BY  DIFFERENT  CROPS  GROWN  UPON  THEM. 


BT  WILLIS   GATLOBD.* 


Ever  since  the  revival  of  chemistry,  and  particularly  since  its  im- 
portance in  its  application  to  agriculture  became  known,  experiments 
liave  been  making  to  determine  the  character  of  the  soils,  their  pow- 
er of  production,  and  the  causes  of  their  varying  fertility,  by  a  chemi- 
cal examination  of  their  constituents.  That  soils  varied  much  in 
their  adaptation  to  particular  plants,  was  a  fact  perfectly  obvious  to 
all;  for  instance,  that  oats  would  succeed  well  on  soils  where  wheat 
could  not  be  grown,  was  a  fact  familiar  to  every  farmer,  and  it  was 
desirable  to  ascertain^  if  possible,  the  reasons  of  this  non-adaptation^ 
so  far  as  it  existed  in  thci  soil.     It  was  found,  also,  that  certsdn  plants 


*  This  paper  wai  one  of  the  lait  productions  of  the  late  Willis  Gatlord, 
and  was  found  on  his  table  immediately  after  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
SfTth  of  March,  1844,  and  was  announced  at  a  meeting^  of  the  friends  of  Agricul* 
tnre,  held  in  the  State  Agricultural  Hall,  by  John  P.  BssKMAif ,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Af  ricultural  Society,  in  the^foUowing  just  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage : 

The  President  said  that  he  had  just  received  inteUigjence  which  would  be  heard 
with  regret  by  every  indiTidual  familiar  with  the  agricultural  movements  of  the 
times.  The  mail  lust  arrived  from  the  west  announces  the  death  of  Wilms 
Gat  LORD.  The  judgment  of  every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  State  will  respond 
to  the  assertion  that  to  no  man  whatever — excepting  perhaps  Judge  Buel~is  the 
agriculture  of  the  State  more  indebted  than  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

The  character  of  Willis  Gaylord  was  in  all  respects  what  might  be  expected 
iiom  his  writings— benevolent,  enlightened,  elevated— yet  plain,  practical,  unat^- 
snming.  His  character  may  well  serve  as  a  beacon-light,  not  only  to  farmers,  but 
to  men  in  all  conditions  of  society.  Without  any  advantages  or  earlv  education 
—debarred  even,  by  physical  infirmity,  from  many  opportunities  which  others 
enjoy  for  self-improvement— he  conquered  all  obstacles  by  unflinching  perseve- 
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of  different  species,  wheat  and  clover  for  example,  delighted  in  the 
same  soil,  and  in  their  production  could  be  serviceable  to  each  other; 
and  chemical  analysis  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  cause 
of  this  affinity.  There  certsdnly  appeared  to  be  externally  no  good 
reason  why  this  difference  in  the  character  or  productive  qualities  of 
these  soils  should  exist,  and  the  separation  or  reducing  them  to  thdr 
original  elements  promised  much  in  the  solution  of  these  difficulties. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whose  discoveries  in  chemistry  were  so  ex- 
tensive and  brilliant,  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  field  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  in  the  importance  and  value  of  his  labors 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  exceeded  by  any  of  the  numerous 
able  men  that  have  followed  in  the  same  course  of  investigation. 
New  paths  have  indeed  been  struck  out,  new  processes  adopted,  many 
errors  corrected,  many  new  and  important  results  been  obtained,  and 
the  sphere  of  agricultural  chemistry  astonishingly  simplified  as  well 
as  extended,  yet  the  honor  of  bemg  the  pioneer  in  this  direction  of 
science,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  that  have  labored  ia  this  field,  be-^ 
longs  to  the  English  philosopher.  Chaptal,  in  France ;  Ldebig  and 
Sprengel,  in  Germany ;  Johnston,  in  England ;  and  Dana,  in  this 
country,  have  all  been  successful  investigators  in  thi,s  department  of 

ranee  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  acauirements  at  a  man  of  science,  evinced 
hj  bit  wrHings  for  literary  and  scientific  joumala,  as  well  as  for  the  "  Cultivator,'' 
would  reflect  credit  on  many  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. And  those  acquirements  were  of  the  progressive  character— every  day  of 
his  useful  life  bein^  njarked  not  merely  by  the  exercise  of  his  versatile  talent  oi^ 
the  multifarious  objects  embraced  by  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  but  by 
advancing  steadily- in  the  acquisition  of  Icnowled^e  from  the  various  denartments 
in  the  wide  range  of  science.  It  would  be  sufficient,  indeed,  to  say  of  nim,  that, 
aa  seaior  editor  of  t^e  <'  Cultivator,"  he  had  proved  himself  every  way  worthy 
aa  a  successor  of  the  lamented  Buel. 

Like  Buel,  also,  Gaylord  was  cut  down  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellfcl— in  the 
vory  field  of  his  fame — cut  off  sQdderil]f,  too,  at  Buel  wa*— precUxiihg  tun  iM- 
OMte  friends  from  the  privilege  of  lootmng  his  dying  hours— to  sudden^  was  d«at|i 
consequent  on  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  disease. 

When  the  President  concluded  Ws  remarks,  of  which  the  foregmg  it  a  mert 
outline,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimousfy  adopted  : 

Whertai,  This  meeting  of  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  have  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  Willis  Gaylord,  of  Onondanj^ 
senior  editor  of  the  "  Cultivator,*'  well  known  to  the  agricultural  worid  for  tb^ 
versatility  of  his  talent,  as  a  writer  on  subjects  essential  to  the  interests  of  Agli^ 
culture  and  the  Domestic  Arts  : 

^  Be  it  therefore  Mesolved,  That  in  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  M^ 
distinguished  friend  of  agriculture,  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  ;  and  that  cop- 
ies of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  officers  o7  this  meeting,  be  enclosed  to  (no 
bereaved  family  of  the  lamented  dead,  in  testimony  of  our  sympathy  in  their  aC^ 
flietion. 

lUsohed  also,  That  these  resoluttons  be  published  in  the  nowtpapeiSi  u  a  muk 
of  respect  for  the  mtmorj  of  the  (f«parttd« 
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idcskce,  and  Lkbig  and  Johnston,  by  the  extent  and  success  of  their 
interrogations  of  Nature,  hare  given  to  agricultural  chemistry  almost 
Ihe  aspect  of  a  new^  science.   ^ 

It  was  early  foimd  that  the  perfect  analysis  of  soils,  required  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  chemical  processes,  and  a  more  exten- 
iiTe  and  costly  laboratory,  than  could  be  generally  expected,  and  that 
s  multitude  of  the  original  elements  of  soils  were  present  in  suck 
small  quantities,  or  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  show  they  could 
be  scarcely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  crops  usually  grown  by  the 
fiurmer ;  and  their  total  absence  in  some  cases,  or  the^r  presence  in 
the  smallest  appreciable  qjiantities,  proved  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  more  important  original  elements,  however,  those  which  the  ana- 
lyris  of  the  plants  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  soil  producbg  them, 
proved  to  be  essential  to  their  perfection,  was  found  in  such  quanti- 
ties, and  so  easily  determined,  as  to  render  a  general  knowledge  of 
ike  soil, — ^that  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  practical  farmer, — of  com* 
paratively  easy  acquisition.  The  processes  for  ordinary  analysts  have 
accordingly  within  a  few  years  been  much  simplified  and  improved) 
io  as  to  be  within  the  power  of  almost  any  one  who  chooses  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  investigating  the  diaracter  of  the  soils  he  cuhi- 
Tiles ;  while  the  more  delicate  processes  necessary  for  a  refined  and 
perfect  analysis  are  left  for  the  laboratory  of  the  professed  chemist. 

Cultivated  soils  are  composed  of  certain  earths,  salts,  and  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  tempe- 
rate zones,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  earthy  part  of  soils 
does  not  vary  far  from  90  to  96  per  cent.  The  salts  are  of  course  in 
small  yet  active  quantities ;  and  the  vegetable  matter  ranges  from  half 
per  cent.,  to  70  or  75.  The  essential  earths, — those  on  which  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  all  soils  are  based, — ^are  sand,  clay,  and  lime,  or  the 
compounds  formed  of  nlex^  aksminay  and  calcium.  There  are  other 
elements  cutting  into  combination  with  these,  but  it  is  on  these,  and 
the  relative  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the  soil,  that  their 
fertility  is  depending.  Pure  saml ,  clay,  lime,  or  vegetable  matter,  will 
not  produce  healthy  plants,  or  indeed  in  most  cases,  any  vegeta- 
tion, however  imperfect ;  it  is  the  mixture  or  combination  of  these 
t^t  constitute  a  fertile  soil,  and  analy^s  is  the  method  by  which  the 
nature  of  these  combinations,  and  the  proportion  of  each  element,  is 
made  known. 
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The  mixture  of  these  elements  is  usuallj  purely  mechanical,  .and 
always  so  with  the  silex  and  the  lime ;  but  in  the  clays,  the  sand  and 
alumina  is  frequently  chemically  combined,  or  in  such  a  state  that 
mere  agitation  in  water  will  not  separate  them.  The  purer  kinds  of 
pipe  and  plastic  clay  are  of  this  nature ;  indeed  what  is  called  pure 
clay,  although  composed  of  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  silez  and  40  of 
alumina,  is  of  this  character.  Where  sand  and  alumina  is  mechani* 
cally  mixed,  it  becomes  loam,  the  name  and  character  of  which  is  de» 
termined  by  the  proportion  of  the  seyeral  elemaits  of  sand,  clay  and 
lime  it  contains.  Professor  Johnston  has  in  part  classified  the  soils 
thus  formed  as  follows  :  Pure^  or  pipe  clay ;  about  40  per  cent  of 
alumina,  and  60  of  silica.  No  sand  subsides  when  agitated  in  water. 
Strang  J  or  unctuous  clay  ;  pure  clay,  with  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of 
sand,  which  can  be  separated  by  boiling  and  settling.  Clay  loam 
contains  from  16  to  30  percent  of  sand  mechanically  united,  and  which 
may  be  separated  by  washing.  Loamy  soils  deposit  from  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  sand  by  mechanical  washing.  Sandy  soils  contain  no 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  pure  clay.  Marly  soils^  are  those  in  which 
the  lime  is  more  than  5,  but  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent.  Marls  are 
sandy,  loamy,  or  clay  marls,  as  these  several  substances  preponderate 
in  the  mass.  Calcareous  soilsy  are  those  in  which  the  lime  exceeds 
20  per  cent,  and  thus  becomes  a  prominent  constituent.  Vegetable 
soils  J  are  those  in  which  the  decomposed  organic  matter  exists  in  pro- 
portion of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  as  in  garden  mold,  or  from  60  to 
75  per  cent,  as  in  peat.  It  is  also  clear  that  these  soils  will  be  clayey, 
sandy,  or  loamy,  as  these  several  earths  may  predominate  in  the  mix- 
ture. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  surface  soil,  or  the  part  usually  cul- 
tivated, is  unproductive,  or  perhaps  entirely  barren,  from  the  too 
great  predominance  of  one  of  the  principal  earths,  while  the  subsoil 
may  be  of  predsely  the  character  wanted  to  give  it  the  greatest  ferti- 
lity. This  occurs  oftener  on  a  sandy  soil  than  any  other,  as  on  such 
soils  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  permit  clay  and  vegetable  matter 
to  sink  through  the  porous  surface,  to  a  more  dense  subsoil.  Thus 
there  are  many  tracts  of  sandy  soils  so  light  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, resting  on  subsoils  that  require  only  to  be  combined  with  the 
surface  one,  to  give  the  proper  combination  for  the  highest  degree  of 
fertility.    Such  instances  may  be  found  in  this  coimtry,  and  they  will 
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become  more  common^  as  the  time  increases  during  which  our  soils 
haye  been  under  tillage.  Sprengel,  among  the  soils  analyzed  by  him, 
giTes  instances  of  some  wholly^  barren,  but  which  contained  in  the 
surface  soil  from  27  to  38  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter.  Analysb 
showed  that  while  these  lands  contained  from  70  to  95  per  cent  of  silica, 
there  was  but  1  or  2  per  cent  of  alumina,  and  a  mere  trace  of  lime, 
and  thus  the  cause  was  shown  at  once  why  they  were  unproductiye. 
On  the  contrary,  the  subsoil  in  these  cases  was  rich  in  the  earths  and 
salts  most  wanted,  and  had  it  been  raised  and  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil,  abounding  as  that  did  in  humus  or  decayed  organic  matter,  a  soil 
of  the  most  fertile  description  would  have  been  the  result.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  barrenness  in  soils,  in  which  an  analysis,  such 
as  may  be  made  by  any  one,  will  not  point  out  the  evil,  and  thus  lead 
tQ  the  best  means  of  remedying  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportions  of  the  principal 
earths  and  organic  matter  there  is  in  a  soil,  we  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing course,  which  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  recommended 
by  Prof.  Johnston  in  his  essays,  for  a  rough  analysis,  to  be  sufficient- 
ly accurate,  and  more  easily  performed  than  any  other.  Nothing  is 
required  for  its  performance,  but  a  set  of  common  druggist's  scales 
with  grain  weights ;  a  capsule  of  platina  for  burning  the  earth,  (or  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron,  or  even  an  iron  spoon  will  do,  where  the  platina 
is  not  at  hand,)  and  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  with  a  com- 
mon tumbler  or  two.  Select  the  soil  to  be  experimented  upon,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  a  fair  sample  of  that  of  which  you  wish 
to  ascertain  the  constituents.  By  drying  it  in  the  air,  making  it  fine, 
and  passing  some  of  it  through  a  not  very  fine  sieve,  a  quantity  for 
examining  is  obtained. 

Take  of  the  soil  so  provided  100  grains.  Spread  it  in  a  thin  lay- 
er on  white  paper  and  place  it  in  an  oven,  the  heat  of  which  should 
be  raised  till  the  paper  begins  to  be  slightly  discolored.  An  hour  or 
two  should  be  employed  in  this  process.  Take  from  the  paper  and 
weigh ;  the  loss  will  be  the  water  driven  ofif. 

Take  100  grains  dried  as  above,  and  place  them  on  a  platina  cap- 
sule, or  some  untinned  clean  iron,  and  heat  the  earth  to  dull  redness 
over  a  spirit  lamp  or  charcoal  fire.  Take  from  the  iron,  when  cool, 
and  weigh.  This  will  show  the  amount  of  organic  matter  burned 
out,  or  the  per  cent  in  the  soil. 

Take  100  grains  of  the  dried  soil,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  half 
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a  pint  of  cold  water.  To  this  add  a  large  tablespoonful^  or  half  a 
wine  glass  of  muriatic  acid,  and  stir  the  mixture  frequently.  It  may 
stand  over  night  to  settle  ;  pour  off  the  liquid  in  the  morning,  and 
fill  the  vessel  with  water,  to  wash  off  the  excess  of  acid.  When  the 
watet  is  clear  pour  it  off  carefully,  dry  the  soil  and  weigh  it.  The 
loss  will  show  the  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  although  not  rig- 
orously accurate,  will  be  sufficiently  so  for  all  brdinary  purposes. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  sand  in  the  soil,  and  by  its  separation, 
the  amount  of  clay  also,  it  is  better  to  take  as  much  as  200  grains, 
and  this  should  be  from  the  undried  mass.  The  200  grains  may  be 
boiled  in  water,  as  that  will  incorporate  the  soil  more  fully  with  the 
fluid,  and  then  poured  into  a  glass,  where  the  sand  will  soon  subside 
to  the  bottom.  When  the  clay  begins  to  settle,  the  water  must  be 
turned  off,  and  the  sand  collected  and  weighed.  This  will  show  the 
per  cent  of  sand,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  clay,  or  nearly  so. 
Sometimes  the  sand  will  contain  considerable  quantities  of  lime. 
When  this  is  suspected  to  be  the  case,  it  may,  after  separation,  be 
treated  with  muriatic  acid,  as  directed  above,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  silicious  sand  alone.  In  determining  the  quantity  of  lime, 
the  glass  should  not  be  filkd,  as  where  the  effervesence  b  active  on 
the  addition  of  the  muriatic  acid,  a  part  of  the  material  may  be  lost, 
and  the  result  be  consequently  erroneous. 

By  the  simple  process  we  have  here  described,  any  farmer  who 
chooses,  may  determine  the  general  character  of  his  farm,  or  any  part 
of  it.  The  more  refined  analysis  for  the  detection  of  the  salts,  solu- 
ble and  insoluble  humus,  &c.,  &c,  must  be  left  to  the  professed  chem- 
ist 5  and  we  may  add  here,  that  the  results  of  the  multitude  of  ana- 
lytical experiments  conducted  by  Liebig,  Sprengel,  Burger,  and  oth- 
ers,, go  to  show  that  it  requires  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  more 
minute  and  rare  elements  of  the  soil,  or  change  in  their  proportions, 
to  materially  affect  both  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  productions;. 
For  instance,  Sprengel  analyzed  two  soils  much  resembling  each  oth- 
er, but  one  of  them  was  remarkable  for  producing  naturally  the  most 
beautiful  crops  of  red  clover,  while  on  the  other  it  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  grow  at  all.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  last  was  deficient 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  chlorine  of  common  salt.  A  dressing  of 
gypsum  and  common  salt  removed  these  deficiencies,  and  gave  the  soil 
the  same  qualities  as  the  other.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
has  proved  sometimes  of  great  service  on  grass  lands.  The  above 
analysis  explains  its  action.    Combined  with  the  lime  in  the  soil^ 
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gypsum  was  formed,  a  product,  as  every  farmer  knows,  of  the  great- 
est utility. 

As  instances  of  analysis  designed  to  determine  the  class  of  soils, 
or  common  analysis,  the  following  from  Dayy,  Chaptal,  and  others, 
may  be  given : 


SOILS. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Ko.6. 

No.  6. 

Carbonate  of  lime,.. 
Clay, 

28 
29 
32 
11 

30 
14 
56 

•  • 

30 
21 
42 

7 

4 
62 
36 

8 

3 
61 
42 

4 

2 
34 

!r  ^  > ••••• 

Sand, 

64 

Organic  matter,  . . . . 

1 

In  these  examples,  No.  1  was  a  superior  -wheat  soil,  in  Middlesex, 
England ;  No.  2,  a  fertile  soil  in  Sweden,  but  the  proportion  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  omitted ;  No.  3,  is  the  composition  of  the  alluvion  of 
the  Loire  in  France ;  No.  4,  good  garden  mold  ;  and  No.  6,  a  fer- 
tile clay  loam.  No.  6,  is  a  specimen  of  poor  soil ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble a  more  refined  analysis,  would  have  pointed  other  causes  of  ste- 
rility than  those  here  indicated. 

As  instances  of  thorough  or  refined  analysis,  we  give  a  few  in-' 
stances,  principally  from  Sprengel : 


SOILS. 


Quartz,  sand  and  silicates, . 

Alumina,   

Oxides  of  iron, 

Oxides  of  manganese, 

Lime, 

Mag[nesia, 

Potash  and  soda, 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Chlorine  in  common  salt, . . 

Humic  acid, 

Insoluble  humus, 

Organic  matters  containing 

nitrogen, , 

Carbonic  acid  united  to  the 

lime, 


No.  1. 


71.849 
9.350 
6.410 
0.925 
0.987 
0.525 
0.007 
0.131 
0.174 
0.002 
1.270 
7.550 

2.000 


No.12. 


77.209 
8.514 
6.692 
1.520 
0.927 
1.160 
0.780 
0.651 
0.011 
0.010 
0.978 
0.540 

1.108 


No.  3. 


87.143 
5.666 
2.220 
0.360 
0.564 
0.312 
0.145 
0.060 
0.027 
0.026 
1.304 
1.072, 

1.011 

0.080 


No.  4. 


86.200 
2.000 
2.900 
0.100 
4.160 
0.520 
0.035 
0.020 
0.021 
0.010 
0.544 
3.370 

0.120 


In  these  examples.  No.  1  was  an  alluvial  soil  long  in  pasture  on 
the  river  Weser,  and  celebrated  for  its  properties  in  fattening  cattle. 
The  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  is  small,  the  natural  result  of  being 
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long  in  grass.  Ashes,  silicate  of  potash,  dec.  would  increase  the  quan* 
tity  of  grass  on  this  soil.  No.  2  shows  the  composition  of  a  soil  in 
Moravia,  celebrated  for  yielding  large  crops  of  grain  for  a  long  peri- 
od without  manure.  It  has  been  cropped  160  years  successively, 
without  either  manure  or  naked  fallow.  No.  3  is  the  analysis  of  a 
virgin  soil  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  of  course  all  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility.  No.  4  is  an  analysis  of  a  soil  given  by  Spren- 
gel  as  an  instance  of  those  having  natural  sources  of  fertility,  and 
therefore  capable  of  producing  good  crops  with  applications  of  ma- 
nure at  distant  intervals.  This  soil  is  defective  in  the  mineral  salts, 
such  as  the  potash  and  soda,  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
the  chlorine,  yet  lying  as  it  does  on  the  side  of  a  hill  containing  lime- 
stone and  marl,  the  waters  percolatbg  through  or  over  these,  and 
afterwards  spreading  over  the  field,  supply  it  annually  with  an  amount 
sufficient  for  a  good  crop.  Instances  in  the  central  parts  of  this  state 
may  be  pointed  out,  where  similar  causes  produce  the  same  result ; 
a  kind  of  natural  manuring  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

Chemical  analysis,  however,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  must  be 
considered  as  scarcely  to  have  entered  upon  its  office,  when  confined 
to  the  classification  of  soils,  or  determining  the  nature  of  their  con- 
stituents. This  was  indeed  once  considered  about  all  that  could  be 
necessary,  and  to  this  the  attention  of  the  early  chemists  was  princi- 
pally directed.  With  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  the  extension 
of  inquiry,  however,  it  was  deemed  proper  not  only  to  submit  the 
soils  themselves  to  analyses,  but  the  produce  of  the  soils.  To  detect 
and  determine  the  gaseous  matters  entering  into  vegetation  was  not  a 
difficult  task,  but  more  skill  was  required  to  determine  the  earthy 
materials  that  go  to  form  plants,  and  of  course  must  be  taken  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  The  importance  of  results  so  ob- 
tained, can  be  perceived  at  once ;  for  they  furnished  the  means,  taken 
in  connection  with  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  of  determining  the  wants  of 
plants,  and  what  was  required  to  supply  them.  In  this  investigation, 
the  ashes  of  plants  have  furnished  the  basis  of  analysis.  When  the 
plants  are  dried  and  burned,  the  ashes  are  found  not  only  to  contwn 
the  mineral  or  earthy  matters  of  the  plant,  but  these  materials  are 
found,  in  diflferent  plants,  to  differ  in  their  proportions  very  material- 
ly. This  will  in  a  great  degree  serve  to  show  why  some  plants  will 
succeed  well,  where  others  could  scarcely  exist,  or  would  perhaps 
prove  a  total  failure.    In  order  not  only  to  show  what  the  earthy 
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constituents  of  plants  are,  but  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in 
the  most  common  cultivated  plants,  we  shall  show  the  result  in  a  se- 
ries of  tables  prepared  from  Sprengel.  The  analysis  of  both  the 
grain  and  the  straw  will  be  given,  as  it  will  be  seen  a  knowledge  and 
comparison  of  both  will  be  requisite  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject.  The  quantity  supposed  to  be  operated  upon  is  1000  lbs.  of 
each,  and  the  amount  of  ashes,  and  its  composition,  from  this  quan- 
tity will  be  seen*at  a  glance.  The  tables  show  how  much  each  plant 
takes  from  the  soil,  and  consequently  thdr  power  of  exhausting  it  of 
any  one  particular  ingredient,  and  the  quantity  that  should  be  added, 
to  repair  the  loss.  The  absurdity  of  the  idea,  that  soils  cannot  be 
exhausted,  is  also  demonstrated  most  conclusively,  since  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  where  the  material  is  limited,  to  be  constantly  ta- 
king away  without,  in  the  end.  producing  exhaustion,  and  consequent 
sterility. 


WHEAT. 


Grain. 


Straw. 


BAELZT. 


Grain. 


straw. 


Grain. 


Straw. 


ATE. 


Grain. 


Straw. 


Potad),  ... 

8oda, 

Lime,  .... 
Magnesis^ 


Oxide  of  iron,  . . 
Oxide  of  manganese 

SUica,  

Solphuric  acid, . . 
Phosphoric  acid, . . 
Chlorine, 


Ibt. 
2.25 
2.40 
0.96 
0.90 
0.26 


lbs. 
0.20 
0.29 
2.40 
0.32 
0.90 


Ibt. 
2.78 
2.90 
1.06 
1.80 
0.25 
a  trace. 


4.00 
0.50 
0.40 
0.10 


28.70 
0.37 
1.70 
0.30 


11.82 
0.69 
2.10 
0.19 


lbs. 
1.80 
0.48 
5.44 
0.76 
1.46 
0.14 
0.20 

38.66 
1.18 
1.60 
0.70 


lbs. 
1.60 
1.32 
0.86 
0.67 
0.14 
0.40 


19.76 
0.35 
0.70 
0.10 


lbs. 
8.70 
0.02 
1.62 
0.22 
0.06 
0.02 
0.02 

46.88 
0.79 
0.12 
0.05 


Ibi. 

6.32 

1.22 
0.44 

0.66 

0.34 
1.64 
0.23 
0.46 
0.09 


Ibt. 

0.43 

1.78 
0.12 

0.26 

22.97 
1.70 
0.61 
0.17 


11.77 


35.18 


23.49 


62.42 


26.80 


67.40 


10.40 


27.98 


In  the  following  table,  embracing  the  filled  pea,  the  common  roots, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  hay  plants,  the  proportions  of  the  same  mate- 
rials will  be  continued,  and  we  think,  will  well  repay  the  examina- 
tion of  the  farmer. 


Grain. 


Straw. 


Root.  Topi. 


Boots. 


Roots  Tops 


*5 


4 


Potash, • 

«oda, 

Lime, 

Mafaesia^ 

Ainmina, 

Oxids  of  iron, 

Oxide  of  manganese, 

Sifiea. 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Pliosi»boric  acid, 

Chlorine, 


8-10 

7 

0-69 

I 

0-20 

0-10 


4-10 
0-53 
1*90 
0-38 

94.64 


S>86 


97'aO 
3-89 
0*60 
0.90 
007 
9-96 
8-87 
9*40 
0-04 


98-86 
10-46 
-7-59 
9-64 
0-86 
0*89 


89-8 

99-9 

69-0 

6-9 

0-8 

1-7 


8-88  19-8 

801  95-9 

8-67  9-8 

9-89  8-7 


49*71    68-08    180*9 


86*88 
9-99 
6- 67 
8-84 
0-89 
0*88 
0-60 
1*87 
9-70 
6*14 
0-70 

66*19 


40*98 
98-84 
8-81 
8-94 
0-60 
0*89 

0*84 
6-40 
4-01 
1-60 


81*9 
09 
199-7 
170 
0*4 
0*9 

49-9 
1-9 

19-7 
6-01 


8*81 
3-94 
7*84 
0-90 
0-81 


19-96 
6*99 

97-80 
8-88 

0*14 


87*79 
8-68 
0*96 
0-06 


S*61 
4-47 
6*67 
8*69 


81*06 
6*79 

98*48 
8-06 
1*90 
0.<8 

14.78 
8*68 
6*06 
911 


69-88    808-41  82*86 
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In  this  analysis,  1,000  pounds  of  the  grain,  or  straw,  was  used ;  the 
«ame  quantity  of  dried  hay,  clover,  &c. ;  while  of  the  roots,  the  cal- 
culation is  for  10,000  pounds  of  each  kind,  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  field.  If  we  make  this  allowance,  or  take  nine-tenths  from  the 
amount  stated  in  the  analysis  of  the  roots,  we  shall  perceive  that 
they  exhaust  soils  much  less  than  any  of  the  other  plants  named. 
Even  this  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison,  as  the  roots  are  in  their 
green  state,  and  therefore  contain  a  very  large  per  cent  of  water  in 
1,000  pounds,^  while  the  others  are  dry,  and  require  no  such  deduc* 
tion.  As  they  stand  in  the  tables  above,  the  plants  named  in  them, 
would  rank  as  exhausters  of  the  soil  as  follows,  the  least  exhausting 
named  first :  Turnep,  potato,  rye,  wheat,  hay  or  grass,  carrot, 
peas,  red  clover,  barley,  oat,  white  clover.  It* must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  very  much  b  depending  on  the  state  of  the  plant,  so 
far  as  regards  its  maturity,  as  in  most  plants  the  earthy  constituents 
vary  much  at  different  periods  of  their  growth.  Saussure  found  in 
plants  of  wheat  in  the  same  field,,  that  one  month  before  flowering, 
the  ash  was  8  per  cent ;  when  in  flower  5 .4,  and  when  ripe  3.3  per 
cent ;  and  MoUerat  found  that  the  potash  in  the  stalk  or  leaf  of  the 
potato  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  plant  approaches  maturity.  It  is 
worthy  of  inquiry,  however,  whether  this  diminution  does  not,  in 
part  at  least,  arise  from  a  portion  of  these  earthy  matters  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  growth .  and  perfection  of  the  seed  or  tubers.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  same  variety  of  plant,  on  different  soils,  will  con- 
tain more  of  any  particular  substance,  as  the  soil  happens  to  be  fa- 
vorable, or  otherwise,  for  the  appropriation ;  and  not  only  the  quan* 
tity  of  any  given  substance  will  vary,  but  the  amount  of  ash,  or  the 
sum  total  of  earthy  substances,  will  differ  essentially,  according  to  the 
soil.  Prof.  Johnston  examined  specimens  of  oats  grown  on  boggy 
peat  land,  and  on  sound  stiff  land,  and  found  that  while  the  quantity 
of  ash  was  nearly  the  same  in  both  specimens,  the  silica  from  the 
sound  land  was  3 .42  per  cent,  and  from  the  boggy  only  1 .  90.  Grain 
grown  on  soils  where  the  silica  is  deficient,  generally  has  weak  straw 
and  lodges  badly ;  while  a  good  supply  of  silica,  gives  a  stiff  sound 
straw,  and  secures  in  a  greater  degree  the  perfection  of  the  seed. 
Wheat  straw  varies  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  quantity  of  ash  pro- 
duced, but  as  a  general  rule,  the  surer  the  soil  for  wheat,  the  greater 
the  proportion  given.  Thus,  Saussure,  from  100  pounds  of  ripe 
wheat  straw,  obtained  4.3  pounds  ash;   Sprengel,  3.6;   Bathier, 
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4.4 ;  Sir  H.  Davy,  15.5;  and  in  some  experiments  by  Prof.  John* 
ston,  a  variety  of  red  wheat,  grown  on  clay  loam,  gave  6.6  per 
cent,  while  two  other  specimens  of  red  wheat,  grown  on  a  soil 
abounding  in  calcareous  matter,  left  respectively  12.15,  and  16.5 
per  cent  of  ash. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  here  place  the  analyas  of  that 
great  American  staple,  Indian  com,  as  furnished  for  the  New-Eng- 
land Farmer,  Vol.  21,  No.  36,  by  that  excellent  chemist.  Dr.  Dana, 
to  whom  the  American  farmer  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  science*    Quantity  as  before,  1,000  pounds. 

Potash, 0.200 

Soda, w 0.250 

Lime, 0.035 

Magnesia, 0.128 

Alumina,. 0.016 

Oxide  of  iron, 

Oxide  of  manganese, 

Silica, 0.434 

Sulphuric  acid, 0 .017 

Phosphoric  add, 0.224 

Chlorine, 0.0081 

In  addition  to  this  analysis,  which,  following  in  the  steps  of  the 
earlier  chemists,  only  fumbhes  the  amoulit  and  kind  of  materials 
drawn  from  the  earth.  Dr.  Dana  furnishes  another,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  nutrition  developed  in  the  animal  chemistry  of  Prof« 
Liebig ;  and,  in  its  results,  forms  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
ions and  views  adopted  by  that  distinguished  man.  Liebig,  it  is  well 
known,  divides  the  plant,  or  seed,  int6  flesh  forming  parts^  gluten, 
albiunen,  &c. ;  and  fat  forming  partSj  as  gum,  sugar,  starch, 
woody  fibre,  oil,  &c.  Dr.  Dana,  by  analysis,  found  that  of  the  first 
named  principles,  or  flesh  forming,  corn  contained  in  100  parts,  12 .60 

And  of  the  fat  producing  principles, • 77.09 

Water, 9.00 

Salts, 1.31 

Thus,  analysis  shows  results  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  farmer ;  the  fattening  properties  of  corn,  as  every 
one  knows,  greatly  preponderating  over  its  power  of  promoting 
growth. 
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The  matters  taken  from  the  soil,  and  their  several  proportions  hav- 
ing been  ascertained,  it  seemed  desirable  to  find  the  amount  of  each, 
which  a  medium  crop  of  each  plant,  subjected  to  analysis,  would  take 
from  an.  acre ;  or  how  far  a  course  of  crops,  such  as  is  most  approv- 
ed, would  exhaust  the  soil  submitted  to  culture.  In  England,  a  fa- 
vorite course  is  tumeps,  barley^  clover  and  rye  grass j  wheat^  called 
the  four  years  course  ;  and  Prof.  Johnston  has  given  a  table  showing 
the  quantity  of  each  part  of  the  constituents  of  plants  lost  by  the 
earth  during  this  course.  He  has  also,  in  another  place,  shown  what 
would  be  the  exnaustion  from  a  three  year's  course  o{  fallow^  wheat 
and  oats^  as  practiced  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  table  be- 
low we  have  given  the  details  of  the  first,  and  the  results  of  the  last. 
Prof.  Johnston  estimates  ;^the  crop  of  tumeps  at  25  tons,  of  hay  at 
one  ton,  and  wheat  at  25  bushels.  The  oats  in  the  three  year's 
course  he  estimates  at  50  bushels  per  acre. 


I 


I 


II 


Potash, 

Soda) 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Alumina,   

Silica, 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Phosphoric  acid, . . . . 
Chlorine, 


145.5 
64.3 
45.8 
15.5 
2.2 
23.6 
49.0 
22.4 
14.5 


10.1 
6.9 

15.0 
5.4 
3.9 
113.6 
4.0 
7.9 
1.9 


73.5 

21.1 

79.5 

9.5 

1.1 

70.0 

18.0 

15.6 

8.] 


3.9 
4.4 
8.7 
2.5 
3.1 
92.0 
1.8 
5.6 
1.1 


233 
96 

149 
32, 
10 

299, 
72. 
51, 
25, 


40.35 

7.07 

16.09 


.00 
.00 


5. 
1. 
314.00 
5.65 
7.53 


970.9 


398.13 


It  will  be  obsenred,  that  in  the  first  course  a  very  large  part  of  the 
whole  total,  which  is  not  far  from  1000  lbs.,  is  taken  away  by  the 
tumep  crop.  If  it  were  required  at  the  commencement  of  a  four  years^ 
course  to  supply  the  various  inorganic  or  earthy  substances  that  will 
be  taken  from  it,  the  following  amounts,  as  calculated  by  Prof.  John- 
ston, would  be  applied. 

Dry  pearlash, 326  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 333  " 

Common  salt, 43  " 

Qmck  lime, 150  " 
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Gypsum, • • 30  lbs. 

Epsom  salts, 200  ** 

Alum, 83  " 

Bone  dust, 210  " 

The  importance  of  any  particular  earth  or  salt  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  influence  which  eyen  a  minute  quantity  can  exert,  is 
perhaps  best  shown  by  the  action  of  plaster  on  clover.  According  to 
Prof.  Johnston,  ^^  half  a  grain  of  gypsum  in  a  pound  of  soil,  indicates 
the  presence  of  nearly  two  cwt.  in  an  acre,  where  the  soil  is  a  foot 
deep,— a  quantity  much  greater  than  need  be  added  to  a  soil  in  which 
gypsum  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  in  "order  to  produce  a  remarkable 
luxuriance  of  the  red  clover  crop.  In  100  grains  of  this  soil,  thb 
quantity  of  gypsum  amounts  to  only  seven  thousandths  of  a  grain 
{j^\^  or  0.007  grs.) — a  proportion,  which  only  a  very  carefully  con- 
ducted analysis  would  be  able  to  detect,  and  yet  the  detecting  of  which 
may  alone  be  able  to  explain  the  unlike  effects  which  are  seen  to  fol- 
low the  application  of  gypsum  to  different  soils. '^  Now  every  farmer 
is  aware,  that  half  the  above  quantity  of  gypsum,  or  100  lbs.  per  acre, 
constitutes  a  sufficient  dressing  in  most  cases,  and  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity on  vegetables,  or  soils  favorable  to  its  action,  would  injure  rather 
than  benefit,  by  causing  an  overgrowth.  We  are  aware  of  only  two 
cases  in  which  the  addition  of  plaster  appears  to  produce  no  effect ; 
one  of  these  b  where  the  soils  are  near  the  sea,  and  consequently  ex* 
posed  to  the  effects  of  a  sea  atmosphere ;  and  the  other  is,  where  the 
land  is  wholly  or  partially  irrigated  by  surface  waters  holding  in  solu- 
tion considerable  quantities  of  lime  or  its  sulphates,  and  which  will 
be  more  or  less  of  it  left  as  a  deposit  annually.  All  hard  waters  are 
of  this  class,  though  in  some  the  proportion  of  gypsum  is  much  greater 
than  in  that  of  others. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  as  a  general  rule,  (and  the  exceptions 
are  yet  to  be  discovered,)  whenever  a  substance  is  always  present  in 
soils,  it  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  plants,  and  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  it.  Lime  furnishes  an  instance  of  this  substance.  No 
soil,  moderately  fertile,  )S  found  destitute  of  lime,  and  there  is  no  plant 
in  the  ashes  of  which  lime  may  not  be  detected,  and  which  of  course 
it  must  have  derived  from  the  earth.  This  we  think  determines  the 
utility,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  lime  in  all  cultivat- 
ed soils.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  use  of  lime  as  an 
application  to  the  soil,  which  might  have  been  spared,  had  this  law 
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of  the  distribution  of  inorganic  matter  been  fully  recognized.  The 
quantity,  howeyer,  required  for  the  use  of  plants  is  QOt  large.  An 
analysis  of  three  kinds  of  earth  by  Prof.  Johnston,  gave  these  results: 
marsh  land,  0 .  02 ;  salt  marsh,  0 .  06 ;  and  rich  pasture,  1.31.  Even 
when  in  such  minute  quantities  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  amount  per 
acre  will  be  comparatively  large,  when  the  quantity  demanded  by  a 
crop  is  considered.  Suppose  this  soil  containing  the  least,  to  be  only 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  cubic  foot  to  weigh  only  80  lbs.,  it  would 
contain  3,500  lbs.  of  lime,  or  a  ton  and  a  half  to  each  acre.  By  re- 
ference to  a  previous  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four  years  course 
of  cropping  only  required  160  lbs.  of  lime,  or  reduced  the  original 
quantity  in  the  soil  to  that  amount ;  consequently  this  small  per  cent 
of  lime  would  be  available  for  some  23  or  24  such  courses  of  cropping, 
or  would  last  nearly  100  years.  But  this  statement  also  proves  that 
if  the  exhaustion  of  the  lime  is  slow,  it  is  certain,  during  continued 
cultivation,  and  must  in  some  manner  or  form  be  restored,  or  fertility 
will  eventually  cease.  That  such  exhaustion  has  already  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  some  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  our 
country,  where  lime  was  never  abimdant,  and  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  manuring,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  In  many  instances 
deep  plowing  might  remedy  the  evil,  as  experience  proves  that  in 
such  soils  the  subsoil  usually  contains  far  the  greatest  per  cent  of  lime, 
a  result  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  lime  has  always  a  tendency 
to  sink  in  the  soil — a  tendency  facilitated  by  culture. 

The  remarks  made  respecting  lime  are  applicable  to  any  of  the  in- 
organic substances  in  soils,  the  exhaustion  of  which,  and  the  time  of 
restoring,  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  already  given.  Thus  when  the 
alkalies,  such  as  potash  or  soda,  become  deficient  in  soils,  the  silicates 
so  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  plants  cannot  be  produced,  and 
the  grasses  and  grains,  to  the  stems  of  which  in  a  particular  manner 
they  are  requisite,  cannot  be  grown  in  perfection.  Cultivation  seems 
to  show  there  is  none  of  the  inorganic  materials  sooner  exhausted  than 
potash,  especially  in  soils  that  are  sandy,  and  there  is  none  of  these 
materials  more  essential  to  the  growth  of  many  plants,  or  which  is 
taken  up  more  liberally,  as  the  tables  will  show.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  ashes  produce  such  an  excellent  efiect  on  most  soils,  especially 
when  combined  with  vegetable  matter. 

In  closing  this  paper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  object  has 
been  more  to  direct  attention  to  an  important  part  of  agriculture,  one 
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which  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  than  to  present  anything  noyel, 
or  which  had  not  a  direct  practical  bearing.  In  every  branch  of  ba* 
ranesS)  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  used  is  justly  deemed  essential  to 
success ;  and  surely  such  knowledge  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  where  the  abundance  of  the  matters 
used,  and  the  multitude  of  their  combinations,  demand  the  united 
efforts  of  the  most  profound  science  and  the  most  enlarged  experi* 
ence. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY — BY   J.  J.  THOMAS. 


The  great  importance  of  performing  in  the  best  manner,  the  diffe- 
rent operations  of  agriculture,  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind, 
for  on  this  depends  the  success  of  farming.  But  a  good  performance 
of  single  operations  merely,  does  not  constitute  the  best  farmer.  The 
perfection  of  the  art,  consists  not  only  in  doing  every  thing  well,  in- 
dividually, but  in  a  proper  adjustment  and  systematic  arrangement 
of  all  the  parts,  so  that  they  shall  be  done,  not  only  in  the  best  man- 
ner and  at  the  right  time,  but  with  the  most  effective  and  economi- 
cal expenditure  of  labor  and  money.  Every  thing  must  move  on 
with  clock-work  regularity,  without  interference,  even  at  the  most 
busy  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  this  subject  includes  the  whole  routine  of  farming,  in  a  collect- 
ed view,  as  well  as  in  its  separate  details,  a  treatise  upon  it  might  be 
made  to  fill  volumes ;  but  this  being  necessarily  confined  to  a  few 
pages,  a  general  outline,  with  some  remarks  on  its  more  essential 
parts,  can  only  be  given. 

Capital. — The  first  requisite  in  all  undertakings  of  magnitude,  is 
to  "  count  the  cost."  The  man  who  commences  a  building,  which 
to  finish  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  only  five 
thousand,  is  as  certainly  ruined,  as  many  farmers  are,  who,  without 
counting  the  cost,  commence  on  a  scale  to  which  their  limited  means 
are  wholly  inadequate.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which  young 
farmers  make  in  this  country,  in  their  anxious  wish  for  large  posses- 
sions, is,  not  only  in  purchasing  more  land  than  they  can  pay  for, 
but  in  the  actual  expenditure  of  all  their  means,  without  leaving  any 
even  to  begin  the  great  work  of  farming.  Hence,  the  farm  contin- 
ues for  a  long  series  of  years  poorly  provided  with  stock,  with  im- 
plements, with  manure,  and  with  the  necessary  labor.    From  this 
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heavy  drawback  on  the  profits  of  his  land,  the  farmer  Is  kept  long  in 
debt ;  the  burthen  of  which  not  only  disheartens  him,  but  prevents 
that  enterprise  and  energy  which  are  essential  to  success.  This  is 
one  fruitful  reason  why  American  agriculture  is  in  many  places  in  so 
low  a  state.  A  close  observer,  in  traveling  through  the  country,  is 
thus  enabled  often  to  decide  from  the  appearances  of  the  buildings 
and  premises  of  each  occupant,  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  debt. 

In  England — where  the  enormous  taxes  of  diflferent  kinds,  impe- 
riously compel  Ihe  cultivator  to  farm  well,  or  not  farm  at  all — ^thc 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  heavy  capital  to  begin  with,  is  fully  un- 
derstood. The  man  who  merely  rents  a  farm  there,  must  possess  as 
much  to  stock  it  and  commence  operations,  as  the  man  who  buys 
and  pays  for  a  farm  of  equal  size  in  the  best  parts  of  western  New- 
York.  The  result  is,  that  he  is  enabled  to  do  every  thing  in  the  best 
manner  ^  he  is  not  compelled  to  bring  his  goods  prematurely  to  market, 
to  supply  his  pressing  wants ;  and  by  having  ready  money  always  at 
command,  he  can  perform  every  operation  at  the  very  best  season  for 
product  and  economy,  and  make  purchases,  when  necessary,  at  the 
most  advantageous  rate.  The  English  farmer  is  thus  able  to  pay  an 
amount  of  tax,  often  more  than  the  whole  product  of  farms  of  equal 
extent  in  this  country. 

The  importance  of  possessing  the  means  of  doing  every  thing  at 
exactly  the  right  season,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  One  or 
two  illustrations  may  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  Two  farmers  had 
each  a  crop  of  ruta-bagas,  of  an  acre  each.  The  first,  by  hoeing  his 
crop  early,  while  the  weeds  were  only  an  inch  high,  accomplished 
the  task  with  two  days  work,  and  the  young  plants  then  grew  vigor- 
ously and  yielded  a  heavy  return.  The  second^  bemg  prevented  by 
a  deficiency  of  help,  had  to  defer  his  hoeing  one  week,  and  then 
three  days  more,  by  rainy  weather,  making  ten  days  in  all.  During 
this  time,  the  weeds  had  sprung  up  six  to  ten  inches  high,  so  as  to 
require,  instead  of  two  days,  no  less  than  six  days  to  hoe  them ;  and 
so  much  was  the  growth  of  the  crop  checked  at  this  early  stage,  that 
the  owner  had  150  bushels  less  on  his  acre,  than  the  farmer  who  took 
time  by  the  forelock.  Another  instance  occurred  with  an  intelligent 
fanner  of  this  State,  who  raised  two  fields  of  oats  on  land  of  similar 
quality.  One  field  was  sown  very  early  and  well  put  in,  and  yield- 
ed a  good  profit.  The  other  was  delayed  twelve  days,  and  then  hur- 
ried ;  and  although  the  crop  was  within  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
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the  former,  yet  that  difference  was  just  the  dear  profit  of  the  first 
crop ;  so  that  with  the  latter,  the  amount  yielded  only  paid  the  ex- 
penses. 

Admitting  that  the  farm  is  already  purchased  and  paid  for,  it  be- 
comes an  object  to  know  what  else  is  needed,  and  at  what  cost, 
before  cultivation  is  commenced.  If  the  buildings  and  fences  are 
what  they  should  be,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  little  immediate 
outlay  will  be  needed  for  them.  But  if  not,  then  an  estimate  must 
be  made  of  the  intended  improvements  and  the  necessary  sum  allotted 
for  them.  These  being  all  in  order,  the  following  items,  requiring 
an  expenditure  of  capital,  will  be  required  on  a  good  farm  of  100 
acres  of  improved  land,  that  being  not  far  from  the  size  of  a  large 
majority  in  this  State.  The  estimate  will  of  course  vary  considera- 
bly with  circumstances,  prices, '&c. 

1.  Live  Stock. 

The  amount  will  vary  with  the  fertility  and  products  of  the  land, 
its  quality,  and  situation  with  regard  to  market.  The  following  will 
approximate  the  average  on  good  farms,  taken  at  the  spring  of  the 
year,  or  commencement  of  work. 

3  horses,  at  (80, (240 

1  yoke  oxen, •  x 75 

8  Milch  cows,  at  (15, 120 

10  steers,  heifers  and  calves, 70 

20  pigs,  at  (3, 60 

150  sheep,  at|2, ^ 300 

Poultry,  say 5 

Total, • $870 

2.  Implements. 

2  plows,  fitted  for  work, /.  $2)  00 

1  small  plow,      do         6  00 

1  cultivator,  best  kind, 7  00 

1  drill  barrow, 5  00 

1  roller, -5  00 

1  harrow, 10  00 

1  fanningmiU, 20  00 

1  straw  cutter, 15  00 

1  rootslicer, 8  00 
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1  farm  wagon^  with  hay  rack,  &c., $70  00 

1  ox-cart, 50  00 

1  horse-cart, , ,  45  00 

1  double  farm-harness, 30  00 

1  horse-cart  harness, 18  00 

1  root-steamer,  or^boiler, 20  00 

1  shovel  and  one  spade, 2  60 

3  steel-plate  hoes, 2  25 

2  dung  forks, 2  26 

3  hayforks, 3  00 

2  hand  rakes, 0  25 

1  revolving  horse-rake, 8  00 

2  grain  cradles, 8  00 

2  scythes, 4  00 

1  wheelbarrow, 4  00 

1  pointed  shovel, 1  26 

1  grain  shovel,  or  scoop-shovel, 1  26 

1  pick, 1  50 

1  mall  and  wedges, « 2  50 

2  axes, 4  00 

1  hammer, 0  60 

1  wood-saw, 1  60 

1  turnep-hook, 0  76 

1  hay-knife, 3  00 

2  apple-ladders,  (for  gathering,)  • 1  60 

2  large  baskets, 1  25 

2  hand  baskets, 0  60 

1  tape-line,  (for  laymg  off  land,) 2  00 

2  sheep-shears, • 2  00 

1  grindstone, 3  00 

1  steelyard,  large,  and  one  small, 2  00 

1  stable-lantern, •  •  •  0  60 

1  currycomb,  one  brush, 0  76 

1  half-bushel  measure, 1  00* 

20  grain  bags, 8  00 

1  ox-chain,    3  00 

1  crowbar, •  2  00 

1  sled  and  fixtures, 30  00 

Total, $437  00 
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Other  articles  might  be  included,  as  subsoil  plow,  sowing  ma- 
chine, &c.  A  thrashing  machine  is  not  named,  as  it  is  better  to  em- 
ploy itinerant  thrashers,  and  save  capital.  To  the  preceding  amount 
ought  to  be  added  one  tenth  the  expense  of  fencing  the  farm,  as  fen- 
ces need  renewing  at  least  once  in  ten  years.  Every  farmer  should 
also  be  supplied  with  a  small  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  which  would 
cost  about  twelve  dollars,  for  repairing  implements  in  rainy  weather, 
and  other  useful  purposes.  This  set  should  include  saw,  hammer, 
augers,  planes,  adz,  mallet,  chisels,  square,  breast-bits,  &c.,  and  by 
the  convenience  and  economy  afforded,  would  soon  repay  their  cost 

3.  Lbieds. 

2i  bushels  closer  seed,  for  10  acres, •  $15  00 

2  "        corn,  "     6    "    1  00 

30     «        potatoes,       «    2    "    7  00 

3  lbs.  ruta  baga  seed,  "      1  "  150 

2  "  field  beet      "  "     i  "  100 

2  «  carrot  «  "     J  «  1  00 

30  bushels  seed  wheat  "20  "  30  00 

10      "       oats,  «    5  "  2  50 

10      "       barley,  "    5  "  4  00 

Total, ..$63  00 

4.  Sabor. 

Supposing  the  owner  to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  as  every  owner 
should,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  general  superintendence  of  all 
parts,  which  would  probably  amount  to  one-half  thetime,— he  would 
need  besides  through  the  season  two  men  and  one  boy,  and  in  the  win** 
ter  one  man  ;  during  haying  and  harvest  he  would  require  two  addi- 
tional hands.  The  men,  boarding  themselves,  could  be  had  for  fif- 
teen dollars  per  month  in  summer,  and  twelve  in  winter ;  if  boarded, 
the  cost  of  their  meals  would  make  up  the  deficiency  in  wages  to  the 
same  amount.  The  expenditure  needed  then,  would  be,  . 
2  hired  men  8  months,  15  per  month,  $240  00 
1      «     boy          «      '   6         ^  48  00 

Day  labor  in  harvest, 32  00 

Total,. $320  00 
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S.  MinfrKKAHcs  of  AmcAis. 

Cattle  and  sheep  would  need  hay  till  frerii  pasture,  and  hones  ha j| 
and  also  a  good  supply  of  oats  till  after  harrest.  All  would  be  bene** 
fited  by  a  liberal  feeding  of  roots,  including  swine.  The  paount  of 
all  these  supplies  needed,  would  be  about 

7  tons  of  hay, • $42  00 

200 bushels  of  oats,.. 60  00 

400    "        "    roots, 60  00 

(143  00 

BSGAPITULATION. 

Livestock, • $870  00 

Implements, 437  00 

Seeds, 63  00 

Labor, 320  00 

Maintenance  of  Animals, 142  00 

$1,832  00~the 
amount  of  capital  needed  the  first  year,  in  stocking  and  conr 
ducting  satisfactorily  the  operations  of  one  hundred  acres  of  impro^ 
Ted  land,  several  items  being  doubtless  omitted. 

If  this  is  a  larger  sum  than  the  young  farmer  can  command,  let 
him  purchase  only  fifty  acres,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  purchase 
money  which  would  be  needed  for  the  100  acres,  to  commence  with 
<m  the  smaller  farm  ;  and  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  make  more,  than 
on  a  larger,  with  every  part  subjected  to  an  imperfect  hurrjring,  and 
irregular  management  tie  may  calculate  perhaps  on  the  retuna 
of  his  crops  in  autumn,  at  least  to  pay  his  hands.  But  he  must  re- 
m^nber  that  the  first  year  of  fiirming  is  attended  with  many  expen- 
ses which  do  not  usually  occur  afterwards  ;  which  his  crops  may  not 
repay,  besides  supporting  his  £unily  and  paying  his  mechanics'  and 
jnerchanf  8  bills.  The  first  year  must  always  be  regarded  with  un- 
certainty ;  and  it  is  better  to  come  out  at  the  end,  on  a  moderately 
sized  fiarm,  well  tilled,  and  in  fine  order,  with  money  m  pocket, 
than  on  a  larger  one,  in  debt ;  and  hired  hands,  a  class  of  men  not 
be  disappointed  and  who  ought  not  to  be,  waiting  for  their  pay. 
There  are  a  far  greater  number  of  farmers  embarrassed  and  crippled 
by  placing  their  estimates  of  expenses  too  low,  than  of  those  who 
swing  dear  and  float  freely  by  a  full  preyyus  counting  of  cost. 

[Senate,  No.  86.]  F 
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Size  OF  Fawb.  After  what  has  juat  been  said,  the  cdtiyator  will 
perceive  in  part  the  advantages  of  moderately  sized  farms  for  men  in 
moderate  circumstances.  The  great  disadvantage  of  a  superficial, 
skimming  culture,  is  obvious  with  a  moment's  attention.  Take  the 
com  crop  as  an  illustration.  There  are  a  great  many  &rmers  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  whose  yearly  product  per  acre  does  not  exceed  an 
average  of  twenty-five  bushels.  There  are  other  farmers  whom  I  also 
well  know,  who  obtain  generally  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  often  eighty  to  ninety-five.  Now  observe  the  di£ference  in  the 
profits  of  each.  The  first  gets  260  bushels  from  ten  acres.  In  doing 
this,  he  has  to  plow  ten  acres,  harrow  ten  acres^  mark  out  ten  acres, 
find  seed  for  ten  acres,  plant,  cultivate,  hoe,  and  cut  up  ten  acres,  be- 
sides paying  the  interest  on  ten  acres,  worth  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  other  farmer  gets  260  bushels  from  four  acres  at 
the  farthest ;  and  he  only  plows,  plants,  cultivates,  and  hoes,  to 
obtain  the  same  amount,  four  acres,  which  from  their  fine  tilth  and 
freedom  from  grass  and  \7eeds,is  much  easier  done,  even  for  an  equal 
surfieice.  The  same  reasoning  applies  throughout  the  farm.  Be  sure 
then,  to  cultivate  no  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  best  manner  ^whether 
it  be  ten,  fifty,  or  five  hundred  acres.  A  friend  who  owned  a  four 
hundred  acre  farm,  told  me  that  he  made  less  than  his  next  neighbor, 
who  had  only  seventy-five.  Let  the  man  who  applies  a  <:ertain  amount 
of  labor  every  year  to  his  farm,  reduce  its  dimensions  until  that  labor 
accomplishes  every  thbg  in  the  very  best  manner.  He  will  doubtless 
find  that  the  amount  of  land  will  thus  become  much  smaller  than  he 
supposed,  more  so  than  most  would  be  willing  to  reduce  it ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nett  proceeds  from  it  will  augment  to  a  greater 
degree  than  perhaps  could  possibly  be  believed* 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Large  farms  are  by  no  means 
to  be  objected  to,  provided  the  owner  has  capital  enough  to  cultivate 
every  part  as  well  as  some  of  our  best  small  ones  are  cultivated. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  piece  of  land, 
the  following  products  of  fifty  acres  are  given,  and  are  not  more  than  I 
bare  known  repeatedly  to  be  taken  from  good  land  by  several  tho^ 
DOUgh  farmers : 

10   acres  wheai,  36  basbebper  acitt,  at$1.00, |360 

6      "     com,  flO     "  ^  .40, 180 

2      "     potatoes,     300     **  .«  .20, 120 

1      ^     ratabagas,  800     «*  <*  .10, 80 

Carried  forward. •••  • ••  ..i^. 
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Brought  forward, •••••••• •••••••«  f730 

6  acres  wint.  apples^^O  bushela  per  acre,  at  $0.35, 876 

6      *«     hay,  21  tons,  at                                   6.00, 90 

10      "     pasture,  worth 60 

5  ^     barley,  40  bushels  per  acre,  at               .40, 80 

6  "     oats,      50     «           «                         .20 60 

Total  products  of  fifty  acred  of  very  fine  land, (1,386 

This  aggregate  yield  is  not  greater  than  that  obtained  by  some  who 
might  be  named  from  a  tdmilar  quantity  of  land.  Good  land  could 
be  brought  to  that  state  of  fertility  very  easily  at  a  total  cost  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  then  it  would  be  incomparably  cheaper 
than  many  large  poor  farms  at  nothing ;  for  while  the  fifty  acres  could 
be  tilled  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  leaving  one  thou- 
sand dollars  nett  profits,  large  poor  farms  hardly  pay  the  work  spent 
upon  them.  One  proprietor  of  such  a  farm  declared — ^^  It  takes  me 
and  my  hired  man  all  summer  at  hard  work  to  get  enough  to  pay  him 
only.'' 

Latino  ottt  Farms. — This  department  is  very  much  neglected. 
The  proper  disposition  of  the  different  fields,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
in  fencing,  for  convenience  of  access,  and  for  a  full  command  of  pas- 
ture and  protection  of  crops  at  all  times,  has  received  comparatively 
litde  attention  from  our  agricultural  writers  and  from  farmers. 

Many  suppose  that  this  business  is  very  quickly  disposed  of;  that 
a  very  few  minutes,  or  hours  at  most,  will  enable  a  man  to  plan  the 
arrangement  of  his  fields  about  right.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  Even 
when  a  farm  is  of  the  simplest  form,  on  a  flat  uniform  piece  of  ground, 
many  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying  it  out.  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  know  that  the  fencing  of  a  moderately  sized  farm  costs 
many  hundred  dollars.  It  is  very  desirable  to  do  it  well,  and  use  at 
the  same  time  as  little  material  as  possible.  To  do  this,  much  will 
depend  on  the  shape  of  the  fields.  A  certain  length  of  fence  will  en- 
close more  land  in  the  form  of  a  squaT€y  than  in  any  other  practicable 
chape.  Hence  fields  should  approach  this  form  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Again,  the  disposition  of  lanes  is  a  matter  of  consequence,  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  length  and  fencing,  and  occupy  the  least  quantity 
of  ground. 

But  these  rules  may  be  materially  affected  by  other  considerations. 
For  instance,  it  is  very'derirable  that  land  of  similar  quality  may  be 
in  the  same  enclosure.    Some  may  be  naturally  too  wet  for  any  tlung 
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imt  meadoTT  or  pasture  j  sonit  may  be  nradi  lighter^  and  susceptible 
of  plowing^  while  others  are  not ;  some  may  be  naturally  sterile,  and 
need  unusual  manuring,  with  green  crops.  All  these  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  included  each  in  its  own  separate  boundary.  The 
situation  of  surface-drains,  forming  the  boundaries  of  fields,  may  influ- 
ence thdr  shape  ;  facilities  for  irrigation  may  have  an  essential  bear- 
ing ;  convenience  for  watering  cattle  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Where, 
in  addition  to  all  these  con&dderations,  the  land  is  hilly,  still  more  care 
and  thought  is  required  in  the  subdiyision,  which  may  possibly  require 
years  of  experience  ;  but  where  fixed  fences  are  once  made,  it  is  hard 
to  remove  them ;  hence  a  previous  thorough  examination  should  be  made. 
A  farm  road,  much  used  for  heavy  loads,  should  be  made  hard  and 
firm,  and  cannot  be  easily  altered  ;  it  should  consequently  be  exactly 
in  the  right  place,  and  be  dry,  level  and  short — ^the  shape  of  adjoin- 
ing fields  even  conforming  to  these  requisitions ;  but  a  road  little  used 
should  not  interfere  with  the  outlines  of  fields. 


^  to  m   m   •«>#>    ^    ^  mft 


^  i  1  J  »f* 
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is  of  the  yery  simplest  kind,  or  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  on  nearly 
leyel  land — a  form  that  often  occurs.  It  lies  on  one  side  of  a  public 
road,  which  is  lined  with  forest  trees.  The  middle  oiclosure  on  the 
road  contains  the  dwelling,  the  bam,  and  other  out-buildings.  It  is 
planted  with  trees  for  shade,  ornament,  and  domestic  enjoyment — not 
set  ^^  all  in  a  row,"  but  in  the  graceful  or  picturesque  style  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  beautiful  natural  landscape.  On  one  side  are  the  fruit, 
kitchen,  and  flower  gardens — the  lot  containing  them  being  oblong,  to 
separate  certain  portions  of  the  fruit  garden  for  pigs — ^the  soyereign 
remedy  for  the  ourculio ;  the  orchard  may  occupy  the  lot  adjoining. 
The  remainder  of  the  &nn  is  diyided  into  fields  nearly  square,  each 
being  entered  from  the  lane  by  a  good  gate.  These  fields  may  be  in* 
creased  or  lessened  in  ase  without  altering  the  position  of  the  lane. 
They  should  always  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  a  good  rotation, 
and  to  separate  at  all  times  the  pasture  from  the  tillage  land. 

In  laying  out  a  farm  with  a  yery  uneyen  surface,  or  irrq;ular  shape, 
it  would  be  best  to  draw,  first,  a  plan  adapted  to  smooth  ground,  as 
the  one  just  giyen ;  and  then  yary  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fields, 
the  distance  of  the  lane  from  the  center,  its  straightness,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Tksceb. — ^The  kind  of  fence  used,  and  the  material  for  its  construc- 
tion, must  depend  on  circumstances  and  localities.  A  good  fence  is 
always  to  be  preferred  to  an  imperfect  one  ;  though  it  cost  more,  it 
will  more  than  saye  that  cost,  and  three  times  the  amount  in  yexa- 
tion  besides,  by  keepbg  cattle,  colts,  and  pigs,  out  of  fields  of  grain. 
A  thriying  farmer,  whose  whole  land,  except  a  small  part  with  stone 
wall,  is  enclosed  by  ccmimon  rail  fence,  with  upright  cedar  stakes 
and  connecting  caps  at  the  top,  finds  that  it  needs  renewing  once  in 
six  years.  He  accordingly  diyides  his  whole  amount  of  fences  into 
six  parts,  one  of  which  is  built  new  eyery  year.  AH  is  thus  kept 
systematically  in  good  repair.  Stone  walls,  if  set  a  foot  below  the 
surface  to  preyent  tumbling  by  frost,  are  the  most  durable  fence. 
Hedges  haye  not  been  sufficiently  tried.  The  English  hawthorn  is 
not  well  adapted  to  our  hotter  and  drier  climate ;  and  though  some- 
times doing  well  for  a  time,  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  Buck- 
thorn in  New-England,  and  the  Newcastle  and  Washington  thorns  in 
Pennsylyania  and  Delaware,  haye  succeeded  finely. 

Oatis. — ^Eyery  field  on  the  farm  should  be  entered  by  a  good  self* 
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^kuttiBg  and  adf-ftuntening  gile.  A  proper  Inclination  In  hanging  will 
secnre  the  former  requisite,  and  a  good  latch,  properly  constracted, 
the  latter.  Each  field  should  be  numbered,  and  the  number  painted 
on  the  gate-post.  Let  the  farmer  who  has  bars  instead  of  gates, 
make  a  trial  of  their  comparative  convenience,  by  taking  than  out 
and  replacing  them  without  stopping,  as  often  as  he  does  in  one  year 
on  his  farm,  say  about  six  hundred  times,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
satined  which  is  cheapest  for  use. 

Buildings. — ^These  should  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  farm  as  other 
considerations  will  admit.  All  the  hay,  grain,  and  straw,  beiug  conveyed 
from  the  fields  to  the  bam,  and  most  of  it  back  again  in  manure,  the 
distance  of  drawing  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  This  will,  also, 
save  much  traveling  of  men  and  of  cattle  to  and  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  farm.  The  buildings  should  not,  however,  be  too  remote 
from  the  public  road ;  and  a  good,  dry,  healthy  qnit  should  be  cho- 
sen. The  dwelling  should  be  comfortable  but  not  large— or  it  should, 
rather,  be  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  lands.  A  large,  costly  house, 
with  small  fatm  and  other  buildings,  is  a  bad  incUcation  of  manage- 
ment. ;Th^  censure  of  the  old  Roman  should  be  avoided,  who,  hav- 
bg  a  small  piece  of  land,  built  his  house  so  large  that  he  had  less  oc- 
casion to  plow  than  to  sweep. 

The  barn  and  out-buildings  should  be  of  ample  extent.  The  barn 
should  have  space  for  hay,  grain,  and  straw.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
convenience  to  have  the  straw  for  littering  stables,  boused,  and  close 
at  hand,  and  not  out  of  doors,  under  a  foot  of  snow.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  stables  and  sheds  for  all  domestic  animals.  This  provi- 
sion will  not  only  save  one-third  of  the  fodder,  but  stock  will  thrive 
much  better.  Cows  will  give  much  more  milk — sheep  will  yield 
more  and  better  wool— and  all  will  pass  through  the  winter  more 
safely.  The  wood-house  near,  or  attached  to,  the  dwelling,  should 
never  be  forgotten,  so  long  as  comfort  in  building  fires,  and  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel,  are  of  any  importance. 

A  small,  cheap,  moveable  horse-power,  should  belong  to  every  es- 
tablishment, to  be  used  in  churning,  sawing  wood,  driving  washing 
machine,  turning  grindstone,  cutting  straw  and  slicing  roots. 

There  should  be  a  large  root  cellar  under  the  barn,  into  which  the 
cart  may  be  dumped  firom  the  outside.    One  great  objection  to  the 
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culture  of  nita-bagas  and  beets,  in  thid  country, — the  difficnlty  of  irin* 
ter  keeping, — ^would  then  vanisk. 

Both  bam  and  house  cellars  should  be  well  coated  on  the  bottom 
and  sides,  with  water-lime-mortar ;  which  is  a  Tery  cheap  and  cffectu* 
al  way  to  exclude  both  water  and  rats. 

Choice  of  Imflehknts. — Of  those  which  are  much  used,  the  yery 
best  only  should  be  procured.  Tliis  will  be  attended  with  a  gain  er- 
ery  way.  The  work  will  be  easier  done,  and  it  will  be  better  done. 
A  laborer,  who  by  the  use  of  a  good  hoe  for  one  month,  can  do  one 
quarter  more  each  day,  saves,  in  the  whole  time,  an  entire  week's 
labor. 

Choicb  of  Animals. — ^The  best  of  all  kinds  should  be  selected, 
eren  if  costing  something  more  than  others.  Not  ^^fancip  animals, 
but  those  good  for  use  and  profit  Cows  should  be  productire  of 
milk,  and  of  a  form  adapted  for  beef ;  oxen,  hardy,  and  fast-working ; 
sheep,  kept  fine  by  never  selling  the  best ;  swine,  not  the  largut 
merely,  but  those  fattening  best  on  least  food.  A  Berkshire,  at  SOO 
pounds,  fattened  on  10  bushels  com,  is  better  than  a  ^^  land-pike"  of 
300  fattened  on  60  bushels. 

Having  now  taken  some  notice  of  the  necessary  items  for  com- 
mencing fanning,  it  remains  to  glance  a  little  at 

SOILS  AND  THEIK  MAKAOXMENT. 

Sails  are  of  various  kinds,  as  heavy  and  light,  wet  and  dry,  fertile 
and  sterile.  They  all  require  different  management,  in  a  greater  or 
lessd^ee. 

Heavy  soils  are  often  stronger  and  more  productive  than  light ;  but 
they  require  more  labor  for  pulverization  and  tillage.  They  cannot 
be  plowed  when  very  wet,  nor  so  well  when  very  dry.  Although 
containing  greater  or  less  portions  of  clay,  thqr  may  be  distinguished, 
as  a  class,  firom  lighter  soils,  by  the  cloddy  surface  the  fields  present 
after  plowing  in  dry  weather ;  by  their  cracking  in  drouth ;  and  by 
thdr  adhetnveness  after  rains. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  lomas,  also  contain  clay,  but  in  smaller  quan- 
tity ;  so  that  they  do  not  present  the  cloddiness  and  adhesiveness  of 
heavy  soils.    Thoi^h  possessing  generally  less  strength  than  day 
soils,  they  are  &x  more  eaaly  tilled,  and  may  be  worked  without  dif-  ' 
ficnlty  in  wet  weather ;  they  do  not  crack  nor  bake  in  drouths.    In- 
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dian  oom,  ruta-bagas,  and  some  otber  orep%iiiooeed  best  upon  them. 
Sandy  soils  are  very  easily  tilled^  but  are  generally  not  strong 
enough*    When  made  rich^  they  are  fine  for  some  sacoulent  orops. 

Peaty  soils  are  generally  lij^  and  free,  containing  large  quantities 
of  decayed  yegetable  matter.  They  are  made  by  draining  low  and 
swampy  grounds.  They  are  fine  for  Indian  eom,  broom  oorui  barley, 
potatoes,  and  tumeps.  They  are  great  absorbers,  and  gpreat  radii^<H(s 
of  heat ;  hence  they  become  warm  in  sunshine,  and  cold  on  clear 
nights.  For  this  reason,  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  frosts.  Crops 
planted  upon  them  must,  consequently,  be  put  in  late— after  spring 
frosts  are  over.  Com  should  be  of  early  varieties,  that  it  may  not 
only  be  planted  late,  but  ripen  early* 

Each  of  these  lands  of  soil  may  be  variousfy  improved.  Most  of 
heavy  soils  are  much  improved  by  draining ;  open  drains  to  carry  off 
the  surface  water,  and  covered  drains,  that  which  settles  beneath.  An 
acquaintance  covered  a  low,  wet,  clayey  field  with  a  net-work  of  un- 
derdrains,  and  from  a  production  of  almost  nothing  but  grass,  it  yield- 
ed the  first  year  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre — enough  to  pay  the 
expense ;  and  admitted  of  much  easier  tillage  afterwards.  Heavy 
soils  are  also  made  lighter  and  freer  by  manuring ;  by  plowing  under 
coatings  of  straw,  rotten  chips,  and  swamp  muck ;  and  in  some  rare 
cases,  by  cartbg  on  sand — ^though  this  is  usually  too  expensive  for 
practice.  Subsoil  plowing  is  very  beneficial,  both  in  wet  seasons  and 
in  drouth ;  the  deep,  loose  bed  of  earth  it  makes,  receiving  the  wa- 
ter in  heavy  rains,  and  throwing  it  off  to  the  soil  above,  when  needed. 
But  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation  is  needed,  as  the  subsoil 
gradually  settles  ^ain. 

Sandy  soils  are  improved  by  manuring,  by  the  application  of  Ume, 
and  by  frequently  turning  in  green  crops.  Leadied  ashes  have  been 
found  highly  beneficisd  in  many  places.  Where  the  subsoil  is  clayey, 
winch  is  oflben  the  case,  and  especially  if  marly  clay— great  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  shoveling  it  up  and  spreading  it  on  the  surface. 
A  neighbor  had  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  cm  land  thus  treat- 
ed, while  the  rest  of  the  field  yielded  only  five. 

MAiruaES. — ^These  are  first  among  the  first  of  requisites  in  success- 
ful farm  management.  They  are  the  strong  moving  power  in  agri- 
cultural operations.  They  are  as  the  great  steam  engpine  which  drives 
the  vessel  onward.    Good  and  clean  cultivation  is,  indeed,  aU-impor- 
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tant ;  but  it  will  awl  little  inthoiit  a  fertile  wnl ;  end  this  fSertifitjr 
most  be  created,  or  kept  up,  by  a  copious  application  of  manures. 
For  these  contribute  directly,  or  assist  indirectly,  to  the  supply  of 
nearly  all  the  nourishment  which  plants  receive  ;i  it  is  these,  which, 
produced  chiefly  from  the  decay  of  dead  TegetablW  and  animal  matter, 
combine  most  powerfully  to  g^ye  new  life  and  rigor ;  and  thus  the 
apparently  putrid  mass,  is  the  Tery  material  whkh  is  ocmyerted  into 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  nature ;  and  plants  and  brilliant  flowers 
spring  up  from  the  decay  of  old  forms,  and  thus  a  continued  succea- 
sion  of  destruction  and  rcnoTadon  is  carried  on  through  an  unlimited 
series  of  ages. 

Manures  possess  different  degrees  of  power,  partly  from  their  inhe^^ 
rent  richness,  and  partly  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  throw  off 
their  fertilizing  ingredients,  in  asristing  the  growth  of  plants.  These 
are  given  off  by  solution  in  water,  and  in  the  form  of  gas  ;  the  one 
as  liquid  manure,  which,  running  down,  is  s^MSorbed  by  the  fine  roots ; 
and  the  other  as  air,  escaping  mostly  into  the  atmosphere,  and  lost. 

The  great  art,  then,  of  savmg  and  manufacturii^  manure,  consists 
in  retaining  and  applying  to  the  best  advantage,  these  soluble  and 
gaseous  porticms.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  materials 
which  exist  in  the  country,  are  lost,  totally  lost,  by  not  attending  to 
the  drainage  of  stables  and  farm  yards.  This  could  be  retained  by  a 
copious  application  of  straw ;  by  littering  with  sawdust,  where  saw- 
mills are  near ;  and  more  especially  by  the  frequent  coating  of  yards 
and  stables  with  dried  peat  and  swamp  muck,  of  which  many  parts  ^ 
of  our  State  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies.  I  say  dried  peat  or  muck, 
because  if  it  is  already  saturated  with  water,  of  which  it  will  often  take 
in  fire-sixths  of  its  own  weight,  it  cannot  absorb  the  liquid  portions 
of  the  manure.  But  if  it '  will  absorb  five-sixths  in  water,  it  will, 
when  dried,  absorb  five-sixths  in  liquid  manure,  and  both  tegether 
form  a  very  enridnng  material.  The  practice  of  many  farmers,  shows 
how  little  they  are  aware  of  the  hundreds  th^  are  every  year  losing 
by  suffering  this  most  valuable  of  their  fiurm  products  to  escape.  In- 
deed, there  are  not  a  few  who  carefully,  and  very  ingeniously  as  they 
fuppose,  place  their  bams  and  cattle  yards  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
ndes  of  hiUs,  that  all  the  drainage  from  them  may  pass  off  out  of  the 
way  into  the  neighboring  streams;  and  some  one  mentions  a  farmer, 
who,  with  pre-eminent  direwdness,  built  his  hog  pen  directly  across  a 
8ti«am,  that  he  might  at  cmce  get  the  deaninfpi  washed  away,  and  pre- 
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rent  their  accumolation.  He  of  course  succeeded  in  his  wish ;  but 
he  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  built  his  granary  across 
the  stream,  so  as  to  shorel  the  wheat  into  the  water  when  it  increased 
on  his  hands. 

The  loss  of  manure  by  the  escape  of  gas  is  often  very  great.  The 
proof  of  this  was  finely  exhibited  by  Humphrey  Davy,  in  an  experi- 
ment, performed  by  filling  a  large  retort  from  a  heap  of  fermaiting 
manure,  placing  the  beak  among  the  roots  of  some  grass.  Nothing 
but  vapor  left  the  vessel,  yet  ih  a  few  days  the  grass  exhibited  greater 
luxuriance  round  the  beak  of  the  retort  than  any  of  the  surrounding 
portions.  Hence  the  superiority  of  unfermented  manure — the  rich 
portions  are  not  yet  lost.  And  henee,  too,  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing this  loss  by  an  immediate  application  and  plowing  into  the  soil, 
and  also  by  mixing  it  in  composts  with  muck,  peat,  swamp  mud,  and 
even  common  earth  in  a  dry  state, — and  of  preventing  its  escape  from 
stables  and  yards,  by  a  daily  strewing  with  dried  peat,  lime,  or 
plaster.  . 

The  superiority  of  unfermented  manure  has  just  been  mentioned, 
which  is  by  many  doubted.  But  the  very  facts  on  which  the^e  doubts 
rest,  only  prove  its  efficacy.  For,  say  they,  ^^  I  have  always  found 
fresh  manure  to  be  attended  with  little  effect  the  first  year,  while  it 
yet  remains  fresh ;  but  afterwards,  when  fermentation  and  decay  had 
taken  place,  the  benefit  was  great  and  striking.''  But  here  is  the 
proof  at  hand,  that  not  until  the  rich,  soluble  and  gaseous  parts  had 
well  penetrated  and  been  absorbed  by  the  soil,  was  their  powerful  and 
invigorating  influence  exerted  upon  the  growing  plants.  Fresh  manure 
is  generally  in  a  state  not  readily  mixed  with  ssils ;  it  is  thrown  into 
large  lumps  over  the  surface,  some  of  which  are  plowed  in  and  others 
not,  but  none  of  them  prove  of  immediate  use  to  the  crops.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  fermented  manure,  from  its  ready  pulverization,  ad- 
mits of  an  easy  admixture.  Let  fresh  manure  be  thoroughly  ground 
down  and  worked  into  the  soil  by  repeated  harrowings,  and  two  or 
three  plowings,  and  its  influence  will  be  like  magic. 

Swamp  muck  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  manure.  But  those  who 
expect  great  and  striking  results  from  its  application,  will  be  disap* 
pointed,  as  the  writer  has  been.  Even  with  ashes,  it  is  much  less 
powerful  than  stable  manure,  not  only  because  it  possesses  less  inhe- 
rent richness,  but  because  it  has  less  soluble  parts,  and  consequently 
imparts  its  strength  more  slowly  to  growing  plants.    But  this  quality 
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only  makes  it  the  more  eiidariiig.  By  decoction  in  water,  yef^etaUe 
mold  loses  a  small  portion  of  its  weight  by  solution ;  but  if  the  re- 
maining insoluble  portion  is  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  a  few  months, 
another  part  may  be  again  dissolyed.  Thus,  peat,  muck  and  all  de- 
cayed yegetable  filure,  becomes  a  slow  but  lastbg  source  of  nourish- 
ment to  plants. 

But  it  is,  when  shoveled  out  and  dried,  to  be  mixed  with  farm- 
yard manure,  as  a  recipient  for  its  eranescoit  parts,  that  peat  or 
muck  becomes  pre-embently  valuable.  Some  parts  of  the  State 
abound  with  inexhaustible  supplies  in  almost  every  neighborhood ; 
many  land  owners  have  firom  twenty  to  a  hundred  thousand  cubic 
yards  on  their  fiurms,  lying  untouched,  while  half  starved  crops  are 
growing  in  the  adjacent  fields.  There  are  whole  counties  so  well 
supplied  with  it,  that  if  judiciously  applied,  it  would  doubtless  double 
their  aggregate  products. 

All  neat  farming,  all  profitable  farming,  and  all  satisfactory  farm* 
ing,  must  be  attended  with  a  careful  saving  of  manures.  The  people 
of  Flanders  have  long  been  distinguished  for  the  neatness  and  excel- 
lence of  thdr  farms,  which  they  have  studied  to  make  like  gardens. 
The  care  with  which  they  collect  all  refuse  materials  which  may  be 
converted  into  manure  and  increase  their  composts,  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  the  cleanliness  of  thar  towns  and  residences.  And 
were  this  subject  fully  appreciated  and  attended  with  a  corresponding 
practice  generally,  it  would  doubtless  soon  increase  by  millions  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  State. 

But  there  is  another  subject  of  scarcely  less  magnitude.  This  is  a 
systematic 

Rotation  of  Crops. — ^If  manuring  is  the  steam  engine  which 
propels  the  vessel,  rotation  is  the  rudder  which  guides  it  in  its  pro- 
gress. Unlike  manuring,  rotation  does  not  increase  the  labor  of  cul- 
ture ;  it  only  directs  the  labor  in  the  most  effective  manner,  by  the 
exerdse  of  judgment  and  thought. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  admit  of  many  remarks  on  the 
principles  of  rotation.  The  following  courses,  however,  have  been 
found  among  some  of  the  best  adapted  to  our  State : — 

1. — 1st  year.  Com  and  roots  well  manured ; 

Sd  year.  Wheat,  sown  with  clover  seed,  16  lbs.  per  acre  ; 
3d  year.  Clover,  one  or  more  years,  according  to  fertility 
and  amount  of  manure  at  hand* 
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2. — lit  year.  Com  and  roots,  with  all  tlie  manure ; 

2d  year.  Barley  and  peas ; 

3d  year.  Wheat,  sown  with  dorer ; 

4th  year.  Cloyer,  one  or  more  years. 
3. — Ist  year.  Com  and  roots,  with  all  the  manure ; 

2d  year.  Barley  j 

3d  year.  Wheat,  sown  with  clover ; 

4th  year.  Pasture ; 

6th  year.  Meadow ; 

6th year.  Fallow; 

7th  year.  Wheat; 

8th  year.  Oats,  sown  with  clover; 

9th  year*  Pasture,  or  meadow. 
The  number  of  fields  must  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  changes 
in  each  course ;  the  first  needing  three  fields  to  carry  it  out,  the  se- 
cond four,  the  third  nine.  As  each  field  contains  a  crop  each,  in  the 
several  successive  stages  of  the  course,  the  whole  number  of  fields 
collectively  comprise  the  entire  series  of  crops  every  year.  Thus  in 
the  last  above  giv^,  there  are  two  fields  of  wheat  growing  at  once, 
three  of  meadow  and  pasture,  one  of  com  and  roots,  one  of  barley, 
one  of  oats,  and  one  in  summer  fallow. 

Operations  in  the  oanBa  of  Time. — ^The  vital  consequence  of 
doing  every  thing  at  the  r^ht  season,  is  known  to  every  good  farmer. 
To  prevent  confusion  and  embarrassment,  and  keep  all  things  clearly 
and  plainly  before  the  farmer  at  the  right  time,  he  should  have  a  nnall 
book  to  carry  in  his  pocket,  having  every  item  of  work  for  each 
week,  or  each  half  month,  laid  down  before  his  eyes.  This  can  be 
done  to  the  best  advantage  to^  suit  every  particular  locality  and  dif- 
ference of  climate,  by  marking  each  successive  week  in  the  season  at 
the  top  of  its  respective  page.  Then  as  each  operation  severally 
occurs,  let  him  place  it  under  its  proper  heading ;  or,  if  out  of  season, 
let  him  place  it  back  at  the  right  time.  Any  proposed  improvements 
can  be  noted  down  on  the  right  page,  interesting  experiments  are 
often  suggested  in  the  course  of  reading  or  observation,  but  forgotten 
when  the  time  comes  to  try  them.  By  recording  them  in  such  a 
book  under  the  right  week,  they  are  brought  at  once  before  the  mind. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  this  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  the  confu- 
sion and  vexation  too  jcrften  attenduit  on  multifSBurious  cares,  and  assist 
very  essentially  in  conducting  all  the  £um  work  with  clock-work 
regularity  and  satisfaction. 
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In  reviewilig  the  varioos  items  whidi  etre  mo«t  immedktely  < 
tid  to  good  farm  management,  some  of  the  most  obnons  will  be— 
capital  enough  to  boy  the  &rm  and  to  stock  it  well ;  to  select  a  size 
compatible  with  these  requisites ;  to  lay  it  out  in  the  best  manner  ;  to 
provide  it  well  with  fences,  gates,  and  buildings ;  to  select  the  best 
animals  and  the  best  implements  to  be  had  reasonably ;  to  bring  the 
soil  into  good  condition,  by  draining,  manuring,  and  good  culture ;  to 
bare  every  part  under  a  good  rotation  of  crops ;  and  every  operation 
arranged,  so  as  all  to  be  conducted  systematically,  without  clashing 
and  confusion.  An  attention  to  all  these  points  would  place  agricul- 
ture on  a  very  different  footing  from  its  present  condition  in  many 
places  and  with  most  farmers.  The  business  then,  instead  of  being 
repulsive,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  to  our  young  men,  would  be  attend- 
ed with  real  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

But  in  all  improvements,  in  all  enterprises,  the  great  truth  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  success  is  not  to  be  expected  without  diligence 
and  industry.  We  must  sow  in  spring,  and 'cultivate  well  in  summer, 
if  we  would  reap  an  abundant  harvest  in  autumn.  When  we  see 
young  farmers  commence  in  life  without  a  strict  attention  to  business, 
which  they  neglect  for  mere  pleasure,  well  may  we  in  imagination 
see  foture  crops  lost  by  careless  tiUage — broken  fences,  unhinged 
gates,  and  fields  filled  with  weeds— tools  destroyed  by  heedlessness, 
property  wasted  by  recklessness,  and  disorder  and  confusion  trium« 
phant }  and  unpaid  debts,  duns,  and  executions,  already  hanging  over 
the  premises.  But,  on  the  otiier  hand,  to  see  cheerful-faced,  ready- 
handed  industry,  directed  by  reason  and  intelligence,  and  order,  energy, 
and  economy,  guiding  the  operations  of  the  farm — with  smooth,  clean 
fields,  and  neat  trim  teaceM — rich,  verdant  pastures,  and  fine  cattle  en- 
joying them,  and  broad  waving  meadows  and  golden  harvests,  and 
waste  and  extravagance  driven  mto  exile,  we  need  not  fear  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  farmer— debts  cannot  stare  him  in  the  face,  nor  duns 
entor  his  threshold. 

It  is  mich  enterprise  as  this,  that  must  place  our  country  on  a  sub- 
stantial bans.  Agriculture  in  a  highly  improved  state,  must  be  the 
means,  which  next  to  the  righteousness  which  truly  exalts  a  nation, 
will  contribute  to  its  enduring  prosperity.  All  trades  and  commerce 
depend  on  this  great  art  as  their  foundation.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  of  plants  was  the  earliest  occupation  of  man  ;  it  has  in  all 
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ages  beoi  his  dilef  means  of  frabsistaice;  it  still  continues  to  furnish 
employment  to  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race.  It  is  truly  the 
great  art  of  peace,  as  during  wars  and  commotions  it  has  languished 
and  declined,  but  risen  again  in  strength  and  vigor  when  men  haye 
lived  at  peace  with  each  other — ^it  has  then  flourished  and  spread, 
converted  the  wilderness  into  life  and  beauty,  and  refreshed  and 
adorned  nature  with  embellished  culture.  For  its  calm  and  tranquil 
pleasures — ^for  its  peaceful  and  healthful  labors — away  from  the  fret- 
ful and  feverish  life  of  crowded  cities, — "in  the  free  air  and  beneath 
the  bright  sun  of  heaven," — ^many,  who  have  spent  the  morning  and 
noon  of  their  lives  in  the  anxious  cares  of  commercial  life,  have  long 
nghed  as  a  scene  of  peace  and  quietude  for  the  evening  of  their  days. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  REPORT  ON  FARMS. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  the  report  of  E.  EIrby,  Esq., 
chsdrman  of  the  committee  on  farms,  to  the  Jefferson  county  Agri- 
cultural Society : 

If  they  have  seen  much  to  approve  and  admire,  so,  also,  have  they 
seen  much,  far  too  much,  of  slovenly,  wasteful  husbandnr,  which  lead- 
eth  not  to  wealth  or  comfort.  They  have  seen  fertile  fields  disfigur- 
ed by  hedge  rows  of  briers  and  thistles  and  other  noxious  wc^s. 
They  have  seen  the  same  thing,  in  many  places,  along  the  road  sides, 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  the  common 
law  of  self-preservation,  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  exemption  from  dam- 
age to  our  crops  from  these  pests,  if  we  allow  their  seed  beds  to 
flourish  in  such  close  proximity  to  them.  They  have  seen  barn-yards 
encumbered  with  masses  of  manure,  wasting  under  the  influence  of 
summer  rains  and  summer  heat,  which  should  have  been  applied  to 
the  spring  crops,  or  summer  fallows.  They  have  seen  at  one  place« 
leached  ashes  in  great  quantity,  applied  to  the  novel  purpose  of  road 
making,  the  owner,  from  the  appearance  of  the  neighboring  fields, 
obviously  in  blissful  ignorance  that  these  same  leached  ashes  are 
charged  with  highly  fertilizing  properties,  and  that  they  have  a  me- 
chanical as  well  as  chemical  action  upon  the  soil  most  beneficial. 
This  want  of  appreciation  of  leached  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  is  much  too 
common,  for  the  committee  found  numerous  heaps  of  this  valuable 
manure  on  the  sites  of  old  asheries,  which  have  Iain  for  years  without 
being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  They  have  seen  poor 
crops,  poor  catUe,  bad  plowing,  fences  in  a  condition  to  invite  even 
orderly  cattle  to  trespass,  and  farm  houses  and  bams  in  a  state  of  di- 
lapidation not  creditable  to  Jefferson  Coimtjr  farmers. 

These  are  some  of  the  blemishes  which  it  has  pained  the  commit- 
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tee  to  observe,  but  they  are  happy  to  say  that  they  form  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule,  and  serre  to  show  in  bolder  relief,  the  well 
fenced  and  well  tilled  fields,  where  no  noxious  weed  is  8u£fered  to 
grow,  clean  fallows^  commodious  bams,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
iht  luxuriant  crops  of  the  season,  convenient  sheds  and  yards,  good 
stock  and  other  agreeable  objects  which  they  found  in  every  part  of 
the  county.       •        •        • 

The  farm  to  which  the  committee  award  the  first  premium,  contains 
141  acres.  111  of  which  are  cleared  and  improved— cleared  and  im- 
proved too,  by  the  hands  of  their  present  worthy  owner,  who  has  oc- 
cupied the  premises  twenty-five  years.  He  entered  the  forest  in  the 
vigor  of  youth,  holdmg  by  contract,  his  only  property,  his  axe — ^by 
persevering  industry  he  has  changed  his  contract  to  a  deed  in  fee  sim- 
ple— ^his  log  cabin  to  a  substantisd  stone  house — ^his  rude  shelter  for 
his  cattle,  constructed  of  crotches  and  poles,  for  commodious  barns 
and  sheds  ;  he  enjoys  the  luxury  of  good  fruit  and  of  an  excellent 
vegetable  garden,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubbery — ^his  out- 
buildings are  a  model  of  neatness  and  convenience — his  piggery  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  a  cellar  for  storing  vegetables  and  a  steamer 
for  cooking  them,  water  and  pasture  range.  His  fences  are  of  posts 
and  boards,  and  of  cedar  rails,  well  staked,  dividing  the  farm  into 
fields  of  about  12  acres  each,  the  whole  under  excellent  cultivation 
and  free  from  weeds*  This  fair  domain  has  by  the  labor  of  its  own- 
er's hands,  been  rescued  from  the  wilderness  state,  and  added  to  the 
national  wealth.  In  describing  it  and  him,  we  but  describe  a  class. 
Thousands  among  us,  like  him,  have  cut  and  plowed  their  road  to 
competence,  and  like  him,  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in 
peace  and  happiness. 

Tl^e  farm  which  takes  the  second  premium  is  owned  and  occupied 
by  another  pioneer  settler,  who  entered  the  forest  seventeen  years  ago^ 
his  axe  even  purchased  on  credit,  and  by  the  same  process  has  attain-' 
ed  the  same  results.  His  fsirm  contains  211  acres  of  land,  180  acres 
of  which  are  cleared  and  improved.  His  large  well  finished  and  fur- 
nished frame  house,  three  large  bams,  a  well  arranged  piggery,  poul- 
try-house and  yard — a  cow  stable  with  32  admirably  arranged  stalls — 
nine  hundred  rods  of  cedar  rail  fence,  with  upright  stakes  and  caps— 
a  superior  garden,  fields  in  excellent  condition  and  under  high  culti- 
vation, attest  the  energy  with  which  he  has  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  improvement.  Well  merited  success  has  crowned  his  ef- 
forts and  left  him,  apparently,  little  to  desire  in  the  way  of  worldly 
comfort. 

Still  another  pioneer  is  the  successful  competitor  for  the  third  pre- 
mium. He  owns  300  acres  of  land,  220  of  which  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  stone  house,  large  bams,  an  orchard  of  600  thrifty  apple 
trees,  a  fine  garden,  well  stocked  with  choice  firuit,  and  one  mile  of 
8tone  wall  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  The  same  energy 
which  has  produced  these  results,  would,  if  circumscribed  to  a  smaller 
space,  have  left  little  to  choose  between  this  and  the  farms  which 
take  the  first  and  second  premiums* 
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MONROE  COUNTY  REPORT  ON  FARMS. 


Extracts  from  Hxe  Report  of  L.  B.  Langworth  j,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Farms,  to  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Let  a  farm  consisting  of  any  number  of  acres,  not  too  lai^e — say, 
for  example,  one  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  independent  of  wood 
lands,  orchard,  and  warden— be  in  the  first  place  well  fmeed,  if  witii 
rails,  well  leaked  uid  ridered ;  or  what  is  better,  with  comer  stakes 
and  yokes,  the  yokes  placed  at  two  or  three  rails  from  the  top,  in 
which  case  the  stokes  need  not  be  set  in  the  earth ;  or  what  is  better 
still,  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  stones,  let  the  fences  be  made  with 
them,  and  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  hy  those  unacquainted  with  the 
process,  how  small  and  inferior  an  article  will  make  a  good  and  last* 
mg  fence,  merely  bj  the  plentiful  use  of  cedar,  pine,  or  chestnut  sticks 
laid  in  crossways  with  tiie  stone,  alwajrs  reserving  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  stone  to  cope  the  wall,  and  form  a  cap,  to  cover  and  retain  the 
whole  line.  Divide  the  whole  into  such  sized  fields  as  shall  comport 
with  the  si2se  of  the  farm,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  allow  it  always 
to  be  nearly  equally  divided  into  a  three-course  rotation.  The  fences 
to  be  clear  from  weeds,  brambles,  and  shrubs,  and  of  a  sufficient 
height  to  protect  against  all  depredation  :  for  there  ^  is  no  better  opi« 
ate  to  induce  good  nature,  and  calm  an  uninterrupted  sleep  at  nighty 
than  good  strong  and  high  fences.  If  there  are  any  low  or  qningy 
lands,  let  them  be  thoroughly  open  or  under-drained— under-dndning 
is  by  far  the  most  convement,  nfe,  and  economical. 

The  bams  should  be  large,  with  an  under-ground  basanent,  if  pos^ 
ftble ;  sheds  and  stables,  large  and  roomy  enough  to  house  every  hoof 
on  the  farm  ;  bam-yards  not  too  large,  with  watar  handy ;  a  piggery, 
with  boiling  apparatus ;  and  proper  protection  and  fixtures  for  the 
sheq) ;  with  a  well-built,  snug,  and  convenient  house;  an  industrious 
wife,  not  too  handsome ;  a  kitdien  and  flower  garden  ;  a  well  chosen 
fruitery  and  orchard — and  that  is  what  this  committe  would  consider 
a  pretty  smart  chance  of  a  beginning.  Now,  we  would  propose  that 
there  should  be  a  flodc  of  sheep,  of  a  hardy ,  fine-wwded  variety  if  for 
the  fleece,  or  of  a  large-framed,  long-wooled  variety  if  for  the  carcase; 
as  an  indispensable  requinte  to  commence  with,  not  only  as  to  profit 
from  themselves,  but  as  an  important  element  in  wheat  husbandry. 
A  greater  profit  will  be  realized  from  Ae  sale  of  the  wool  and  carcase 
than  is  lost  to  the  farm  by  the  food  they  consimie,  as  their  manure  is 
the  perfection  of  food  for  the  wheat  plant,  and,  from  its  intimate  divi- 
sion and  distribution,  it  is  in  a  better  state  to  feed  the  young  plant 
than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  artificial  compounds. 

The  tme  wheat  fanner  should  have  no  more  cows,  oxen,  or  horses 
than  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fieom,  and  subsist  the  feiinily^-^nd 
those  of  the  very  best  breeds.  It  must  be  very  bad  economy  to  be 
obli^  always  to  keep  half  the  hrm  in  pasture  and  meadow,  merely 
for  tiie  sake  of  keeping  a  great  herd  of  cows ;  coupled  with  the  privi- 
l^e  of  foddering  20  or  more  tons  of  hay,  and  making  a  few  poundb 
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of  batter,  to  sell  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  the  marketing  of  which  costs 
more  than  its  produce* 

We  would  premise,  that  a  farm,  when  it  is  right,  should  not  have 
one  square  foot  but  what  is  curable,  and  capable  of  producing  any  crop 
put  upon  it ;  and  as  nearly  as  convenient,  always  to  have  one^hird 
m  wheat,  one-third  or  more  in  clover  and  grass,  and  one^third  or  less 
in  summer  crops.  Now  let  us  explain  the  modus  operandi :  It  is  now 
spring — one-tlurd  in  wheat,  properly  seeded;  one-third  or  more  in 
meadow  and  pasture ;  and  such  portion  of  the  other  third  a?  «hall  be 
convenient  fall-plowed,  for  summer  crops,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
oats,  com,  potatoes,  bagas,  wurtzel,  carrots,  &;c. — on  which  is  to  be 
expended  tne  fresh  barney ard-  manure  made  the  winter  previous,  or 
so  much  as  is  needed,  and  the  balance  composted,  for  dressing  the 
summer  fallow.  All  of  the  oat,  com,  and  potatoe  ground,  or  so  much 
as  the  season  will  admit,  should  be  sown  with  wheat,  after  the  crops 
come  off;  if  any  lays  over,  it  may  be  sown  the  next  spring  with  peas 
or  barley,  and  followed  with  wheat. 

The  manure  which  was  applied  to  the  summer  crops,  is  now  in  the 
best  possible  state  for  producing  wheat,  having  lost  its  fermentative 
quality,  and,  by  rotting,  plowing,  and  working,  has  become  tho- 
roughly divided  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  is  in  a  better  state  to 
promote  the  production  of  the  wheat  berry  than  in  any  other  shape 
that  it  can  be  applied.  So  much  of  the  summer  crop  and  enough  of 
the  grass  in  pasture  to  make  about  one-third  of  the  arable  land,  comes 
into  wheat  each  year.  This  course  of  cropping  gives  but  a  small 
portion  of  mowing  land,  after  providing  pasturage  for  the  sheep  and 
neat  stock  ;  yet,  with  the  judicious  use  of  the  root  crops,  and  the 
straw  from  the  wheat  and  oats,  a  very  small  quantity  of  hay  need  be 
used  before  the  first  of  April,  and  yet  the  whole  farm  stock  be  kept 
in  as  good  order  as  those  to  which  is  fed  a  ton  and  a  half  per  head;  by 
which  course  a  ereat  amount  of  land  is  relieved,  for  the  grand  desid- 
eratum of  the  wheat  crop. 

The  meadows  and  part  of  the  pasture  of  tlas  year,  become  the  fal- 
low of  the  next  ;  and  this  year's  stubble,  properly  seeded,  becomes 
the  meadow  and  pasture  of  the  succeeding  season. 

This  co.urse  your  committee  consider  the  best,  safest,  and  most 
profitable,  taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
soil  in  good  heart  and  productiveness,  and  in  a  state  of  improvement, 
rather  than  impoverishmg  it.  Yet  there  are  some  good  and  judicious 
farmers  who,  occasionally,  where  a  field  throws  heavy  to  straw,  fol- 
low with  two  or  more  crops  of  wheat  alternately  ;  when  clover  suc- 
ceeds well,  and  the  ground  is  free  from  weeds  and  foul  grasses,  we 
have  known  this  course  to  succeed  well,  even  with  once  plowing,  but 
it  is  a  course,  generally  speaking,  more  to  be  deprecated  than  praised. 

Another  course  is  pursued,  by  some  of  our  best  farmers,  who  pre- 
fer to  let  all  the  manured  summer-crop  land  lie  over  to  the  next  sea- 
son, and  take  off  a  crop  of  barley  or  peas,  and  follow  with  wheat. 
The  committee  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  this  course  must  nearly  or 
quite  exhaust  and  neutralize  all  the  virtue  of  the  previous  year's  ma- 
nuring, and  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  land  in  a  situation  notimprov- 
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cd  for  the  vheat  atepj  if  not  losing  in  its  oualifications  to  produce, 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  certain  and  profitable  return. 

Another  course,  pursued  by  equally  judicious  farmers,  is  to  take  a 
foitf-year  course  rotation,  by  allowing  all  the  seeded  ground  to  lie 
two  full  years  in  clover.  The  first  year  it  i«  mowed  and  pastured, 
and  the  second  year  it  is  mowed  or  pastured  till  about  the  first  of 
June,  then  plastered,  and  at  the  proper  time  cut  for  clover  seed ;  the 
year  after,  mowed  or  pastured  till  the  first  week  in  June,  when  it  is 
turned  undw  for  the  summer  £dlow,  for  wheat.  This  course,  oa 
large  ^rms,  with  a  heavy  stock  of  cattle  and  Aeep,  (as  it  allows 


more  hay  andpasture  than  the  three-year  course,)  is  a  very  successful 
method  ;  and  ^ven  for  those  of  a  medium  size,  may  suit  well  for  some 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  acres  in  wheat: 

7he  three^year  course  in  three  divisions — Field  A. 

1841 in  wheat  seeded. 

,   1842  •  •  • in  meadow,  pasture  and  summer  crops. 

1843-4 in  wheat. 

The  four-year  course  in  four  divisions — Feild  Jl. 

1840  »••••. .in  wheat  seeded. 

1841  . .  •  • ••»•••,••••••••  in  meadow  and  pasture. 

1842  in  meadow,  clover-seed  and  summer  crops. 

1843-4   •  •  • again  in  wheat. 

But  whatever  course  an  enterprising  and  thinking  farmer  may  pur- 
sue, if  he  has  a  system  and  plan  of  proceeding,  and  pursues  it  con- 
stantly, he  will  soon  come  to  a  result  as  to  what  process  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  his  soil.  Without  regularity,  system,  and  a  code  of  rules  and 
reasons,  no  course  will  succeed,  nor  any  valuable  result  be  reached. 
It  is  said,  that  bad  habits  regularly  followed,  are  not  so  pernicious  to 
the  human  i^stem  as  an  irregular  and  mixed  course  of  life  ;  and  the 
remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  arts  of  husbandry.  We  say— 
$ystem  !  system  !  system  !  and  follow  it,  good  or  bad,  and  conviction 
must  follow,  by  comparison  with  others  pursuing  a  different  course. 

The  conunittee  can  conceive  of  no  better  system  of  farming  than 
that  of  100  acres  of  arable  land,  (or  double  or  treble  that  amount,  if 
you  please,)  of  which  one-third,  say  33  acres,  is  put  into  wheat,  pro- 
ducing from  800  to  1,000  bushels;  with  100  to  150  fine-wooled 
^ep,  producing  from  300  to  600  pounds  of  wool,  worth  from  40  to 
60  cents  per  pound  ;  imd  the  balance  of  the  land  in  grass  and  sum- 
mer crops,  every  item  of  which  should  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  to 
subsist  the  fomily,  hired  help,  and  (iarm  stocks,  and  perhaps,  to  help 
to  pay  mechanics ;  all  the  offal,  hay,  straw  and  roots,  going  to  in- 
crease the  manure  heap,  which,  with  a  plentiful  use  of  plaster  and 
clover,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  wheat  and  wool  subtracted 
from  the  soil,  and  sold. 

The  committee,  in  awarding  their  premiums,  have  selected  those 
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who,  iQ  the  words  of  their  instructions,  came  the  nearest  to  their 
standard  of  excellence — ^^  reference  being  had  to  the  general  system 
of  management^  and  the  profit  obtained^  rather  than  to  natural  ad- 
vantages  or  expensive  improvements,^^ 

Elisha  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first 
premium,  cultivated  a  farm  of  400  acres,  306  of  which  are  improT- 
ed  ;  has  been  settled  40  years ;  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  inclining  to 
gravel,  abundantly  filled  with  a  limestone  shale  ;  on  a  part  of  which 
are  beds  of  plaster,  which  are  opened,  and  manufactured  for  use  and 
sale,  averaging  1,000  tons  per  year.  This  tract  was  originally  an 
oak  op^iing,  with  gentle  undulations,  and  is,  altogether,  a  splendid 
wheat  farm.  The  dwelling-house,  barns  and  out-houses  are  of  a  su- 
perior construction  and  finish.  He  has  this  year  over  92  acres  of 
wheat  yielding  over  2^00  bushels — has  raised  an  average  of  50  bush* 
els  of  clover-seed  for  the  last  18  years — ^usually  alternates  his 
crops,  by  wheat  one  year  and  clover  two  years,  but  has  one  field  that 
has  produced  wheat  every  other  year  for  16  years  past,  without  any 
deterioration  of  the  land.  Plowing  commences,  for  the  summer  fal- 
lowing, on  the  first  week  in  June  and  second  week  in  September, 
using  his  sheep  and  the  wheat  cultivator  intermediately  between  the 
plowings — sows  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  September,  5  pecks  to 
the  acre,  of  pure  White  Flint.  His  stock  consists  of  400  sheep  and 
106  lambs,  Saxon  and  Merino.  His  clip  of  wool  this  year  was  1,600 
lbs.,  which  ^Id  in  market  for  40  cents ;  7  cows,  12  horses  and  oolts, 
and  30  hogs,  a  part  of  them  fine  Leicesters :  and  what  particularly 
commended  itself  to  this  committee  was,  over  four  miles  of  stone 
fence.  His  summer  crops  were  8  or  10  acres  of  corn  and  oats  each, 
root  crops,  potatoes,  &c.  Taken  altogether,  in  system,  management 
and  productiveness,  this  farm  took  the  precedence  of  all  those  who 
entered  for  competition.  First  premium  :  $10  and  vol.  Transac- 
tions. 

William  Gaebutt,  of  Wheatland,  to  whom  the  committee  award 
the  credit  of  being  the  only  former  accountant  that  they  visited,  who 
kept  his  accounts  of  profit  and  loss  on  every  crop  on  his  farm,  and 
the  produce  and  cost  per  acre,  and  the  general  result  for  some  20 
^ears  past.  For  a  description  of  his  fenn,  and  his  system  of  farm- 
ing, they  propose  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story. 

2b  the  Vtewtng  Committee  of  the  Monroe  Agricultural  Society. 

Gentlebien — ^I  was  sorry  that  you  did  not  take  more  time,  when 
Jim  were  making  your  agricultural  tour,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  each 
farmer  was  doing,  and  why  he  did  it ;  for  each  one  ought  to  know  the 
reason  for  performing  each  and  every  operation  in  which  he  is  en* 
gaged. 

I  consider  the  having  a  viewing  committee  one  of  the  best  plans  ' 
that  can  be  adopted  n>r  the  improvement  of  sericulture;  and  if  it 
could  be  effected  without  awarding  premiums,  I  think  it  would  be 
preferable :  for  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  anxiety  which 
prevails,  either  for  the  profit  or  honor  of  the  premium,  causes  very 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  non-successful  competitors. 
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I  herewith  send  a  statement  of  the  expenses  and  proceeds  of  my 
farm  for  a  few  years  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  profits  of 
a  farm  cannot  be  uniform,  owing  to  many  causes  independent  of  the 
market  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  including  these,  it  is  very 
fluctuating. 

The  frequent  fiedlure  of  the  cloyer  seed  to  germinate,  is  a  great  in- 
C(myenience,  and  frequently  compels  us  to  sow  on  ground  not  in  con- 
dition to  produce  a  bountiful  crop.  The  expense  of  making  and  re- 
pairing fences  is  not  yearly  uniform,  and  on  ^rain  farms  the  amount 
of  stock  sent  annually  to  market  is  very  various ;  nor  can  the  ex- 
pense of  team  and  tools  be  accurately  calculated  for  each  year. 

But  the  greatest  irregularity  arises  from  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
market,  and  the  non-market  value  for  coarse  grains,  and  the  minor 
products  of  the  soil.  Previous  to  1812,  we  here  could  not  be  said 
to  have  a  market  value  for  our  produce  ;  from  1812  to  1817  inclu- 
sive, prices  for  every  thing  were  extravagant^  from  1818  to  1822^ 
the  depression  was  great,  there  being  no  market  value  for  any  of  the 
farm  productions  ;  from  1822  to  1829,  crops  were  tolerably  good^ 
prices  middling — farmers  were  industrious  and  economical,  made  mo- 
ney, became  rich  and  independent ;  from  1830  to  1840,  crops  were 
heavy,  prices  extravagant,  and  farmers  got  into  debt — (the  wheat  crop 
of  1836  and  1837  was  light,  but  the  price  was  enormous;)  from 
1840  to  1843,  crops  of  wheat  were  light,  price  small,  and  farm  stock, 
coarse  grains,  and  the  minor  products  of  little  or  no  value ;  which 
brought  ruin  on  many  who  expected  that  capital  and  labor,  judiciously 
employed  in  agriculture,  would  be  profitable. 

But  to  my  own  business.  My  farm  consists  of  200  acres  of  clear- 
ed ground  ;  but  the  mill  pond  overflows  10  acres,  which  is  of  little 
value  except  for  pasture  in  autumn  and  dry  seasons,  and  6  acres  are 
occupied  with  roads  and  yards  ;  which  leaves  184  for  cultivation.  I 
^nerally  calculate,  when  circumstances  will  admit,  to  have  45  acres 
m  wheat,  15  in  barley  and  oats,  15  in  hoed  crops,  40  in  pasture,  40 
for  hay  and  clover-seed,  and  30  in  fallow.  The  ^ound  intended  for 
the  hoed  crop  is  always  in  clover,  if  practicable,  highly  manured  with 
rotted  manure,  and  plowed  under  in  the  fall.  The  barley  stubble  is 
twice  plowed,  receives  a  light  dressing  of  manure,  and  is  sowed  with 
wheat ;  so  that  about  two-fifths  of  my  wheat  CTop  are  raised  after 
summer  crops,  the  remainder  after  fallow  (viz  :  clover  pasture ;)  the 
whole  of  the  wheat  always  seeded  with  clover  and  timothy.  I  annu- 
ally sow  from  10  to  12  tons  of  plaster,  and  the  two  seasons  past  have 
put  4  tons,  each  year,  on  my  manure  in  the  yards.  My  general  av- 
erage stock  has  been  300  sheep,  30  hogs,  15  head  of  cattle  and  8 
horses ;  keep  three  good  teams,  a  span  of  mares  for  breeding,  and 
odds-and-ends. 

I  stable  or  yard  all  my  stock  in  winter,  and  make  all  my  forage 
into  manure.  I  keep  the  stock  in  the  yards  in  the  spring  as  long  as 
I  conveniently  can,  seldom  turning  sheej)  out  before  the  1st  of  May, 
cattle  the  10th,  and  te^m  not  until  spring  work  is  done.  My  first 
pasture  is  my  fallow  ;  second,  clover,  which  is  intended  for  hay  and 
seed. 
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The  cattle  are  wintered  on  cornstalks,  straw,  and  roots  ;  sheep  on 
chaff,  straw,  and  shorts,  of  which  I  feed  annually  from  1,000  to 
2,000  bushels.  I  always  endeayor  to  feed  as  well  as  I  can,  with  the 
fodder  I  have— not  to  pamper  nor  waste. 

The  amount  sold  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  from  1830  to  1840, 
was  great,  averaging  from  $2,200  to  $3,200  per  annum,  independent 
of  our  farm  living — it  being  only  the  amount  sold.  The  expenses 
during  the  same  period,,  including  every  expense  belonging  to  the 
form  excepting  those  of  my  own  and  Mrs.  G.'s  labor,  of  which  we 
make  no  account,  was  from  $1,200  to  $1,600  per  annum.  The-  crop 
of  1840  amounted  to  $1,818.76;  expenses,  $1,296.15 — 1841,$!,- 
802.44 ;  expenses  $1 ,244.28—1842,  $1,578.02,  expenses  $1,204— 
1843,  $1,639.63;  expenses  $1,219.10.  I  can  ^ive  all  particular 
relative  to  these  amounts,  but  this  communication  is  already  too  long. 
The  plaster  and  mill-feed  increases  the  amount  both  in  the  expenses 
and  income. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  my  clover,  I  have  the  present  season  more 
acres  in  wheat,  more  in  fallow,  less  in  hoed  crops,  less  in  grass,  and 
fewer  sheep  than  usual — ^viz.,  67  acres  in  wheat,  43  in  fallow,  10  in 
barley,  10  in  hoed  crops,  of  which  2  are  in  potatoes,  3  roots,  and  6 
com ;  and  8  in  oats. 

Stock,  10  horses,  26  cattle,  24  hogs,  190  old  sheep,  and  60  lambs. 
Present  season,  4  men  by  the  year  from  the  middle  of  July  ;  one 
more  for  the  season  ;  3  one  month  in  hay  and  harvest,  and  one  by 
the  day  through  wheat  cutting. 

And  I  would  further  state,  that  the  great  difference  in  my  wheat 
crop  per  acre,  in  the  various  years,  was  more  owing  to  the  seasons 
than  to  the  cultivation,  or  the  condition  of  the  land  to  produce  a 
crop.  The  crops  of  1833-4-5  were  very  heavy,  yet  the  ground  was 
not  in  any  better  condition  than  it  was  in  1836,  and  1837,  when  the 
crops  were  light  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  1841  and  1842.  The 
crop  of  1842  was  the  lightest  I  ever  had,  being  only  19  bushels  per 
acre,  owing  to  the  rust ;  for  if  it  bad  not  rusted,  it  would  have  been 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  present  season  all  my  crops  are  more  abundant  than  they  were 
the  three  years  previous  ;  and  my  expenses  rather  less,  having  fewer 
laborers  emplo]^. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  GARBUTT. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

The  report  from  Oneida  County  gives  the  following,  from  E. 
Oomstock,  of  the  Committee  on  Farms : 

The  next  farm  visited,  was  that  of  Richard  Barnes,  of  Vernon. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try but  about  three  years,  but  he  brought  with  him  a  good  knowledge 
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at  practical  farming)  and  has  shown  what  skill  and  hard  labor  together^ 
can  accomplish. 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  about  fifty.  Soil  a  grarelly 
loam  and  pretty  uniform  throughout,  except  a  small  piece  of  swampy 
mode  soil,  containing  perhaps  half  an  acre.  Land  is  sufficiently  level 
for  cultivation,  and  altogether  a  nice  and  valuable  farm.  The  farm 
has  been  in  possession  of  Mr.  Barnes  since  two  years  ago  last  spring. 
In  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  the  owner  says,  ^My  usual  practice  is 
to  summer  fallow  and  sow  wheat ;  after  wheat,  peas ;  then  barley,  and 
seed  down.  This  year  no  summer  fallow  is  sown,  the  wheat  crop  to 
follow  peas.  Do  not  plant  much  com.  This  year  planted  corn  on 
sward  and  pea  ground.  I  have  one  span  of  horses,  and  one  yearling 
colt,  three  cows,  one  two  year  old'  heifer,  one  calf,  sJI  of  native  breed, 
twenty-one  Saxony  sheep,  and  four  Berkshire  hogs.  About  100  loads 
of  jnanure  are  annually  made  on  the  farm,  and  fifly  loads  have  been 
purchased^since  I  came  into  possession  of  it."  Thus  far  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  B.^s  statement,  and  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressmg 
our  satisfaction  at  the  admirable  practice  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  manures.  A  considerable  portion  b  applied  in  the  spring  and 
the  remainder  is  carefully  collected  and  made  into  a  compost  neap, 
covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  loss  from  fermentation,  evaporation, 
&c.  In  these  days  of  general  neglect  in  this  department  of  agricul- 
ture, it  is  really  gratifjnng  to  find  one  fiBurmer  who  so  far  stumes  his 
own  interests,  as  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  preparation  and  ap- 
plication of  manures. 

Mr.  B.  again  says,  ^'  Fall  plowing  is  much  practiced  on  this  farm, 
and  with  good  e£fect.  Usual  depth  of  furrow,  seven  inches,  although 
I  sometimes  plow  ten  or  eleven  mches  deep,  and  consider  deep  plow- 
ing decidedly  best.  Farm  was  in  rather  bad  condition  when  I  pur- 
chased it." 
The  crops  this  year  are  as  follows : 

Wheat,  •  • •  •  •  •     1}  acres. 

Barley, 10       « 

Oats, 3       " 

Peas, 6J    « 

,  Tares, i     " 

Corn, 2      « 

Potatoes, 1       " 

Carrots  and  Ruta  Bagas, f    ^^ 

Meadow, • 11      ^^ 

The  remainder  of  the  farm  in  pasture.  The  crops  all  look  well, 
except  grass,  which  we  find  light  on  nearly  all  the  farms  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom  found  a  farm  which  was 
better  managed  m  all  respects,  whether  we  consider  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  fields,  and  rotation  of  crops,  or  the  more  im- 
portant subject  of  manures  and  the  superior  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
We  found  on  this  farm,  (if  our  memory  serves  us  right^  for  we  made 
no  memorandum  of  this  at  the  time,)  some  twelve  varieties  of  peas, 
all  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and  some  of  the  varieties  we  had  never 
before  se^.    The  buildings  are  new  and  not  expensive^  but  perfectly 
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neat  and  well  arranged.  We  most  not  omit  to  notiee  the  garden, 
which  we  found  in  much  better  oondition  than  on  any  other  farm 
which  we  visited.  One  hundred  and  fifty  rods  of  under  drain,  and 
fifty  or  axty  of  open  drain  have  been  made,  which  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  farm.  Your  committee  will  here  say  tkit  tkey,  m  common 
they  have  no  doubt,  with  every  good  friend  of  agriculture,  wouM 
^adly  welcome  thousands  of  such  foreigners  as  Mr.  Barnes  to  our 
country,  and  learn  from  them  the  improved  modes  of  husbandry. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Farm  Report  made  to  Oswe- 
go County  Agricultural  Society: 

Your  committee  first  visited  the  ferm  of  John  Becker,  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  town  of  Parish,  and  contains  150  acres,  the  whole  of 
which  is  improved  land,  divided  into  suitable  fields,  with  houses,  bams 
and  out-buildings,  in  good  condition  and  mostly  new.  This  farm  was, 
most  of  it,  originallv  a  hard  stony  farm,  and  its  former  owner  in 
speaking  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  farm,  said,  ^^  he  could  build  a 
atone  wall  on  someparts  of  it  without  being  to  the  trouble  of  draw- 
ing any  stone."  We  found  the  farm  at  the  present  time  in  a  good 
condition,  and  well  fenced  with  1,002  rods  of  good  stone  wall,  most- 
ly whole  wall,  and  50  rods  of  board  fence ;  the  remainder  of  the  fen- 
ces good  rail  fence.  Mr.  Becker  also  has  on  his  farm  160  rods  of 
Iblind  ditch,  and  225  rods  of  open  ditch.  In  the  management  of  his 
fisLrm,  Mr.  Becker  has  adopted  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops. 

The  division  of  the  farm  this  ]rear,  with  the  quantity  of  crops,  is 
as  follows  :  10  aWes  of  wheat,  yielding  185  bushels ;  6  acres  of  corn, 
averaging  35  bushels  per  acre  ;  181  acres  of  oats,  averaging  40  bush- 
els per  acre ;  li  acres  of  buckwheat;  6  acres  of  potatoes,  and  10 
acres  of  fallow,  which  are  sown  to  wheat  j  45  acres  of  meadow,  av- 
eraging 1  h  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  55  acres  of  pasture  on  which 
was  kept  20  cows,  21  head  of  young  cattle,  4  horses,  1  yoke  of  ox- 
en and  21  hogs,  besides  10  cows  taken  in  to  pasture  for  others. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Becker  exhibits  the  untiring  industry  of  its  own- 
er, and  the  result  is  converting  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a 
hardfarm^  into  a  productive  one. 

The  committe  next  called  on  Arvin  Rice,  of  Hannibal,  and  exam- 
ined his  form,  situated  east  of  Hannibalville,  on  the  Oswego  road. 
This  farm  contains  185  acres,  150  acres  of  which  are  improved,  the 
remainder  woodland,  enclosed  by  good  rail  fences.  The  whole  farm 
is  divided  into  suitable  fields  with  350  rods  of  good  stone  wall,  200 
rods  of  board  fence,  the  remainder  of  the  fence  on  the  farm  is  good 
rail  fence. 

The  improved  land  was  divided,  as  follows  :  the  present  year 
50  acres  in  grain  and  root  crops,  30  acres  of  meadow  and  70  acres  of 
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paitare,  on  which  were  kept  SI  cows,  16  young  cattle,  6  horses,  S8 
she^,  32  hogs,  besides  7  cows  taken  in  to  pasture  for  others. 

Mr.  Rice's  farm  is  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  fields 
perfectly  clear  of  bushes  and  briers  ;  he  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
he  would  carry  all  that  there  was  on  the  farm,  at  once  in  his  arms, 
which  we  are  satisfied  could  very  easily  have  been^performed. 

The  houses,  bams,  sheds  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm  are  in 
goodv  condition  and  sufficient  for  all  uses,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Rice  carries  on  his  farming  operations,  it  would  seem  that 
he  is  not  afraid  that  the  profits  of  his  farm  will  not  pay  for  an  outlay 
of  extra  capital  in  improving  the  soil  and  fence. 
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ROTATION  OF  CROPS, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE  AND  SOILS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


FBIZS  fiSSAT— -ST  J.  J.  tHOBiAS. 


Little  attention^  in  comparison  with  its  real  yalue^  has  yet  been 
given  in  this  country  to  a  good  system  of  rotation  of  farm  crops.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  a  large  share  of  its  resulting  benefits  are 
to  be  derived,  not  from  additional  labor  or  increased  expenditure,  but 
from  a  mere  exercise  of  thought  and  judgment,  in  arranging  and  adopts 
ing  a  proper  system,  to  prevent  a  needless  waste  of  the  riches  of  the 
soiL  While  other  parts  of  farming — as  manuring,  for  instance — ^may 
be  equally  important,  rotation  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
consisting  merely  in  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  exerted  force 
of  the  farm.  Manuring  is  the  great  prime  mover  ;  rotation  the  guide 
of  this  moving  force.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the  engine 
which  propels  the  vessel ;  the  latter  to  the  rudder  which  directs  all 
this  exerted  power  to  a  beneficial  end. 

The  practice  of  all  ages  has  been  teaching  a  lesson,  which,  though 
we  may  have  been  alow  to  read,  has  forced  itself  irresistibly  upon  us« 
This  is,  that  exclusive  husbandry,  except  in  rare  cases,  is  eminently 
unprofitable;  that  a  farm  wholly  and  perpetually  devoted  to  raising 
wheat,  or  to  raising  grass,  or  any  other  single  crop,  can  never  be  at- 
tended with  profit.  The  various  departments  of  agriculture  must  be 
mixed.  Domestic  animals  must  be  raised  for  the  production  of  ma« 
nure ;  hay  and  grass,  grain  and  roots,  for  their  food  }  straw  as  a  sponge 
to  hold  the  otherwise  wasting  manure  they  yield.  Thus  the  one  be- 
comes an  increased  means  for  the  other — cattle  and  other  animals,  by 
manuring  and  enriching  the  soil,  increase  the  amount  of  the  crops ; 
and  this  increase  in  crops  again  supports  an  increased  number  of  ani- 
mals, and  a  mutual  augmentation  is  thus  the  consequence.  Manure 
is  applied  to  cultivated  crops  only  ;  but  alternation  soon  brings  these 
enriched  portions  into  grass  for  pasture,  and  the  full  benefit  of  the 
improvement  is  thus  obtained. 

But  the  GOBtinued  cultivation  of  the  same  land  with  similar  crops, 
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not  only  loses  this  mutual  aid,  but  is  in  itself  attended  with  a  constant 
exhaustion  and  running  down  of  the  soil.  As  an  almost  universal 
rule,  a  crop  of  wheat,  a  crop  of  oats,  or  a  crop  of  com,  raised  year 
after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  yields  less  each  successive 
year,  till  little  or  nothing  is  finally  produced.  Hence  the  practice  of 
dividing  the  farm  into  permanent  meadows,  permanent  pastures,  and 
permanently  cultivated  fields,  is  highly  detrimental.  The  soil,  as  a 
consequence,  deteriorates  in  every  part ;  meadows  run  out,  and  moss 
and  weeds  come  in — the  soil  not  only  becoming  less  productive,  but 
often  so  compact  from  want  6f  stirring,  as  to  yield  but  litfle ;  the  til- 
lage grounds,  by  continued  cropping,  wear  down  till  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  materials  for  making  manure  ;  and  even  the  pastures  often 
become  gradually  filled  with  bushes  and  weeds.  A  few  very  rare  and 
apparent  exceptions,  exist  in  case  of  some  soils  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, or  naturally  wet  ground  yielding  grass,  or  grass  land  annually 
enriched  by  the  process  of  flooding,  oi^  manuring  by  irrigation. 

A  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  a  corresponding  prac- 
tice, has  been  the  means  of  a  loss  of  millions,  not  only  in  the  eastern 
continent,  but  in  our  own  country.  The  same  process  which  has  re- 
duced to  sterility  many  of  the  once  fertile  portions  of  Europe,  has  di- 
minished the  products,  and  in  some  cases  totally  unfitted  for  the  growth 
of  some  crops,  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Even  in  western 
New-York,  so  eminent  for  its  fertility,  the  diminished  or  else  uncer- 
tain crop  of  wheat  in  many  districts,  tells  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken, 
the  barrenness  which  is  hastening  upon  us,  unless  a  new  system  13 
adopted  more  generally.  It  was  this  practice,  which  Buel  correctly 
asserted  ^^  had  impoverished,  and  is  still  impoverishing  the  soil  of  our 
Atlantic  border,  and  which  is  already  causing  indications  of  prema- 
ture exhaustion  and  poverty  in  some  portions  of  the  New  West." 

Farmers  are  sometimes  driven,  as  they  suppose,  in  cases  of  neces* 
sity,  to  crop  hard  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  debts.  But  in  thus  en- 
deavoring to  get  a  little  increased  interest  on  their  capital,  they  are 
making  a  tremendous  draft  on  the  principal.  A  little  additional  in- 
formation— ^a  little  planning  and  proper  arrangement — ^would  preserve 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  crops  would  soon  be  increased  more 
than  by  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  labor  without.  Where  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  different  courses  of  crops — some  of  them 
brmging  very  often  into  the  course  wheat,  and  other  such  cash  produ- 
cing but  soil  exhausting  crops  ;  and  others  bringing  in  such  crops  at 
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greater  intenrals — ^the  increased  richness  of  the  land  in  the  latter  cases 
has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  profit  at  the  end.  Forty  bushels 
of  wheat  from  an  acre  once  in  four  years,  is  far  better  than  twenty 
bushels  once  in  two  years  ;  for  then  three  years  of  interrening  crops 
in  the  former,  instead  of  two  only  in  the  latter  case,  are  afforded  for 
other  crops,  which  are  mudi  heavier  besides.  Hence  those  of  the  same 
land,  occurring  at  remote  intervals,  prove  most  profitable,  even  though 
for  some  of  the  intervening  crops  there  may  be  little  demand  in  mar- 
ket. Take,  as  example,  the  results  of  a  bad  and  of  a  good  course, 
which  on  many  soils,  would  not  be  far  different  from  the  following  : 

1.  A  hard-cropping  course — 1  acre, 

1st  year,  wheat,  20  bushels, $20 

2d    do        do      10      do      « 10 

3d    do    oats,      25      do      6 

4th  do    wheat,    8    .do      8 

$44 
The  land  diminished  in  jralue. 

2.  A  better  rotation — 1  acre. 

1st  year,  wheat,  20  bushels, $20 

Sd    do    clover  d&  grass,    1)  tons,    12 

3d    do  do  H  tons,    12 

4th  do    com,  40  bushels,  •••••  •   15 

$59 
The  land  not  diminished  in  value. 

A  rotation  proper  for  one  country,  or  for  one  district,  may  be  en- 
tirely imfitted  to  another.  It  must  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  re- 
gion where  it  is  employed,  so  as  to  suit  the  climate,  soil,  and  market^ 
and  be  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  labor  of  the  farm  as  equally  as 
possible  throughout  the  season.  As  these  must  ever  vary  more  or  less 
according  to  circumstances,  some  judgment  and  discretion  is  always 
to  be  used  by  the  farmer  in  so  arranging  the  rotation  as  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  the  best  means  of  enriching  the  farm,  and  of  affording 
the  most  profitable  returns.  To  facilitate  this,  the  leading  principles 
upon  which  all  rotations  are  founded,  should  be  well  understood. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  principles,  is — every  plants 
during  grcnvth^  exhausts  the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  Plants  derive 
a  part  of  their  support  from  the  soil,  through  the  roots,  and  a  part 
from  the  atmosphere,  thrcmgh  their  leaves ;  hence  the  soil  continues 
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to  decrease  in  fertility,  provided  each  successive  growth  of  plants  is 
removed.  But  if  suffered  to  remain  on  the  soil,  in  most  cases  they 
enrich  it,  especially  if  buried  beneath  the  surface  before  decay  has 
dissipated  their  fertilizing  parts.  A  continual  turning-under  of  green 
crops  perpetually  increases  fertility,  for  all  which  the  plants  abstract- 
ed from  the  soil  itself,  with  all  they  received  from  the  air  superadded, 
is  given  to  it  again.  But  in  most  of  the  operations  of  the  farm|  the 
crop  is  removed  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  making  a  return  in  the  form 
of  manure,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  sterility. 

8.  Another  principle  is,  that  plants^  at  different  periods  of  their 
growth^  exhaxist  the  soil  unequally.  As  a  general  rule,  during  their 
early  growth,  and  while  in  a  green  state,  they  impoverish  the  soil  but 
slightly  ;  but  durmg  the  ripening  of  their  seeds,  they  make  a  heavy 
draught  upon  it.  Hence,  pasture,  which  is  consumed  on  the  ground 
in  a  green  state,  injures  the  soil  much  less  than  grass  cut  for  hay,  after 
the  seeds  become  fully  ripe.  Flax,  though  usually  a  severe  crop,  is 
far  less  so  when  remQved  while  in  a  green  and  growing  state, 
A  striking  illustration  is  also  given  in  case  of  the  tumep,  which} 
though  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  in  weight  and  bulk,  produces 
but  slight  injury  to  the  soil ;  but  when  it  remains  on  the  ground  the 
second  year,  and  ripens  its  seeds,  it  has  a  powerfully  exhausting  in* 
fluence. 

3.  D\fferent  plants  do  not  exhaust  in  the  same  manner^  nor  in  equal 
degree.  Some  imbibe  from  the  earth  much  larger  portions  of  certain 
ingredients  than  others.  Thus,  red  clover  requires  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  which  is  found  largely  in  its 
stems  by  chemical  analysis,  and  which  consequently  greatly  benefits 
it,  when  deficient  in  soil,  by  application  as  manure.  Grain  crops,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  require  a  large  supply  of  silicates,  while  the 
nettle  and  the  sun-flower  are  benefited  by  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitre. 
Hence,  a  continual  succession  of  the  same  crop  may  soon  deprive  the  soil 
of  certain  parts  essential  to  its  growth,  and  languish  for  the  supply,  while 
other  succeeding  crops  requiring  different  food,  may  flourish  luxuriantly. 

Different  plants,  too,  may  feed  from  different  depths  of  the  same 
soil.  Some  of  the  grasses  occupy  only  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  ] 
while  red  clover  and  lucerne  are  known,  sometimes,  to  send  down 
roots  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  more.  Hence,  after  some 
may  cease  to  obtain  nourishment  from  the  surface,  others  may  obtain 
supplies  from  a  greater  depth.     But  this  consideration  is  of  compara- 
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tiTely  mmor  importance  in  arranging  a  rotation,  as  most  plants  throw 
down  roots  as  far  as  cultiyation  extends. 

As  a  general  rule,  broad  leayed  plants  derive,  comparatively,  less 
from  the  soil  and  more  from  the.  air,  than  narrow  leaved  plants ; 
hence,  when  buried  as  manure,  they  restore  most  to  the  soil. 

4.  jSwiw  plants  fawyr  the  growth  of  certain  weeds  mare  than  others. 
Cockle  and  chess  flourish  with  wheat,  alyssum  with  flax,  and  most 
sown  grain  crops  are  attended  with  an  increase  of  grasses.  These 
weeds  multiply  greatly  where  a  single  crop  is  raised  on  the  same  lands 
for  many  years  successively ;  but  rotation  prevents  this  evil,  and  thwarts 
their  increase.  The  same  remarks  will  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  cer- 
tain destructive  insects,  as,  for  instance,  the  grub  and  the  wire  worm. 

5.  SofM  plants  admit  of  a  heavier  application  of  manure  than  oth- 
ers.— Such  are  generally  broad  leaved  succulent  plants,  as  beets,  tumeps, 
and  com  ;  and,  indeed,  most  plants  whose  value  depends  mainly  on 
the  quantity  of  green  growth,  as  grasses  for  meadow  and  pasture. 
But  the  smaller  grain  crops,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  may  be  so 
heavily  manured  as  to  promote  too  luxuriant  a  growth  of  leaf  and 
stalk,  at  the  expense  of  the  seed.  Hence,  in  a  rotation,  the  manure 
should  be  given  to  such  as  are  most  immediately  benefited  by  a  heavy 
application.  Its  decay  and  subsequent  intermixture  by  tillage,  gradu- 
ally fit  the  soil  for  the  more  delicate  crops.  The  manure  should  be 
always  applied  as  soon  as  practicable  after  breaking  up  from  grass, 
that  thorough  admixture  mHy  take  place  before  seeding  down.  The 
latter  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  most  are  aware  of;  for  by 
leaving  fresh  manure  in  lumps,  unpulverized  and  unmixed,  plants  not 
only  derive  little  comparative  benefit  from  it,  but  by  aiding  in  drying 
the  soil  in  times  of  drouth,  it  has  actually  lessened,  instead  of  in- 
creased, the  products  of  the  land. 

Many  other  rules  growing  out  of  the  preceding  principles,  will  sug* 
gest  themselves  to  the  reflecting  cultivator.  From  these  principles  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  Farming  is  a  continued  system  of  exhaustion 
and*  return^  where  properly  conducted  ;  and  not  a  continued  system 
of  exhaustion  only,  as  when  badly  managed ;  or,  rather,  exhaustion 
without  any  system  whatever.  The  best  way  of  making,  most  ef- 
fectually, this  return,  should  in  all  cases  whatever,  be  considered  the 
great  leading  object  in  all  rotations,  and  the  immediqie  profit  from 
sales,  the  second  great  object.  And  hence,  in  all  good  husbandry, 
the  crop  which  gives  the  greatest  immediate  return  in  money,  is  not 
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always  the  best ;  bat  the  one  which  puts  the  soil  into  the  best  con- 
dition, and  helps  to  make  the  most  permanently  enriching  manure, 
must  be  properly  appreciated.  The  one  may  draw  the  treasure  out  of 
the  soil,  but  the  other  accumulates  it ;  the  one  expends  the  wealth  of 
the  land,  the  other  collects  it.  If,  for  instance,  a  crop  of  green  herb- 
age be  turned  beneath  the  soil,  though  yielding  of  itself  no  retdm 
whatever,  yet  if  it  inoreases  the  following  crop  of  com  from  thirty  to 
fifty  bushels  the  acre,  and  a  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-fiye  bushels,  it  becomes,  in  reality,  equal  in  nett  value,  to 
twenty  bu^els  of  corn  and  ten  of  wheat. 

In  devising  a  good  rotation,  the  following  objects  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  viz : — 

1.  To  exhaust  the  soil  as  little  as  practicable  ; 

2.  To  return  as  much  manure  as  posable  again  to  the  soil ; 

3.  To  obtam,  by  a  variation  of  different  crops,  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  the  varions  fertilizing  ingredients  from  the  soil ; 

4.  To  prepare  for  future  crops  ; 

6.  To  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  ; 

6.  To  adapt  the  application  of  manure  best  to  the  respective  needs 
of  the  different  crops  following  that  application ; 

7.  To  adapt  the  crops  to  the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of 
the  soil,  as  in  relation  to  dryness  and  moisture,  lightness  and  tenacity^ 
poorness  and  fertility ; 

8.  To  adapt  them  to  the  market,  to  tiie  climate,  and  to  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  labor  of  the  farm,  throughout  the  year. 

In  attaining  all  these  objects,  a  thorough  knowledge  is  required  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  different  crops  upon  it, 
and  upon  succeeding  crops,  and  of  the  influence  of  manures  upon 
them.  This  knowledge  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Numerous,  well- 
directed,  and  accurate  experiments,  must  be  performed,  and  perhaps 
occasional  chemical  analysis  resorted  to,  before  full  information  on  all 
these  points  is  attained.  A  very  brief  examination  of  what  is  already 
known,  may  be  highly  useful,  as  well  as  assist  further  investigation. 
The  limits  of  this  essay,  admit,  however,  of  only  a  general  classifica^ 
tion  of  properties.  Plants  may  be  grouped,  with  reference  to  these 
points,  into  several  divisions : — 

1.  Cer^  grouts — or  grasa-like,  grain  producing  plants,  as  wheat, 
oats,  barley^  rye,  ftc.  As  these  are  all  narrow-leaved,  and  all  ripen 
their  seed  before  tkey  are  c«t,  thqr  are  eniMntly  exhausting  to  the 
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soil.  This  result  is  still  further  increased  by  most  of  them  being  car- 
ried off  entirely  from  the  farm,  and. consequently  they  do  not  return 
in  the  form  of  manure  to  the  soil.  They  are  further  detrimental  in 
not  admitting  of  cultivatton  by  hoeing,  and  hence  favor  the  increase 
of  weeds.  These  crops,  therefore^  however  important  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  should  not  succeed  each  other  too  often  in  rotation. 
Indian  corn,  though  naturally  allied  to  this  class,  differs  materially  in 
its  broader  leaves  and  more  succulent  growth,  hut  more  especially  ia 
admitting  a  heavy  application  of  manure,  and  cultivation  by  the  hoe. 

2.  Broad  leavii  seed  bearing  plants — ^as  the  pea,  bean,  and  buck- 
wheat These,  by  ripenbg  their  seed,  also  exhaust  the  soil.  But 
they  differ  materially  from  the  last  mentioned,  in  their  broader  leaves, 
K^ch  by  their  shade,  more  effectuidly  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds; 
or  attend  their  destruction  by  hoe-otlture,  as  with  the  bean.  They 
also  differ  materially  in  their  chemical  compoation,  containing  much 
potash,  soda,  and  lime,  while  nUca  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  wheat  and  similar  grains.  Hence  they  exhaust  the  soil  in  a 
difierent  manner.  Clover,  when  cultivated  for  seed,  may  be  classed 
with  the  plants  of  this  division,  and  in  common  with  them,  may  alter- 
nate with  the  cereal  grasses  in  a  rotation,  in  connexion  with  other  crops* 

3.  Root  cropf *— as  tumeps,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  potatoes.  These, 
from  the  large  quanties  of  manure  which  may  be  applied  to  them ; 
from  the  modes  of  culture  which  they  admit  and  require,  pulverizing 
and  cleansing  the  soil  of  weeds ;  from  their  not  being  seed-bearing 
crops ;  and  especially  from  the  abundant  siqpply  of  manure  which 
they  return  to  the  soil,  by  their  consumption  as  food  for  cattle ;  char- 
acterize them  as  decidedly  amelioratmg  crops.  Although  the  alkalies 
are  found  to  enter  largely  into  their  composition,  yet  most  of  them 
are  found  to  be  but  little  exhausting  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 
Indian  com,  though  naturally  allied  to  the  cereal  grasses,  partakes 
largely  of  these  beneficial  qualities. 

4.  Crops  for  horbage  and  forage — ^i&clu£ng  plants  for  meadows 
and  pastures.  These  are  generally  regarded  as  amdiorating  orops.r 
Pastures,  being  fed  off  green,  the  manure  of  the  feeding  animals  being 
dropped  upon  their  surface,  and  the  enriching  vegetable  mattes  fui^ 
mhed  by  the  accumulating  roots  in  the  soil,  sender  well  managed 
pastures  benefiekd  to  the  land.  The  same  is  true  of  meadows,  if  the 
crop  is  consumed  upon  the  farm,  and  returned  again  in  the  form  of 
laaaiHce ;  but  where  the  hay  is^sold  in  madcet,  and  especiaUy  if  tbo 
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grass  seeds  ripened  before  the  hay  was  cut,  the  crop  must  be  con^d- 
ered  as  exhausting. 

5.  Other  divisions  may  be  made — as  of  plants  cultivated  for  their 
fibre,  as  hemp  and  flax,  both  of  which  are  exhausting  to  land,  though 
for  hemp,  the  strength  of  the  soil  may  be  kept  up  by  heavy  manuring ; 
but  flax  is  eminently  exhausting,  especially  if  it  comes  under  another 
division  of  plants,  raised  for  their  oil,  when  the  seeds  ripen,  and  little 
or  no  manure  is  made  from  the  plant  to  return  to  the  soil. 

Naked,  or  open  fallows,  are  introduced  very  properly  in  a  rotation 
when  from  the  hardness  or  roughness  of  the  soil,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  perennial-rooted  weeds,  or  from  other  causes,  it  becomes 
otherwise  difficult  to  prepare  the  ground  by  a  hoed  crop,  for  success- 
ful subsequent  culture.  Where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear,  open 
fiedlows  may  often  be  the  cheapest  means  of  eradicating  annual  weeds, 
but  for  rich  and  high  priced  land,  they  are  mostly  bad  economy. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  the  following  general  rules  may  be 
deduced  : — 

1.  The  same  or  similar  crops  should  not  follow  in  succession,  but 
return  at  periods  as  remote  as  practicable. 

2.  Crops  requiring  thorough  tillage,  should  alternate  with  those 
admitting  of  only  partial  tillage,  and  summer  fallows  substituted 
where  such  crops  cannot  be  raised. 

3.  Crops  favoring  the  growth  of  weeds,  should  not  follow  in  suc^ 
eession. 

4.  Crops  which  emmently  exhaust  the  land,  should  come  in  rarely, 
and  those  which  exhaust  but  little  should  be  introduced  as  frequently 
as  circumstances  will  admit. 

6.  Crops  whose  consumption  copiously  returns  manure,  should 
occur  sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  or  increase  fertility. 

It  now  remains,  as  the  object  of  this  essay,  to  ^put  the  preceding 
principles  and  rules  into  practice,  by  pointing  out  the  errors  of  bad 
rotations,  and  endeavoring  to  suggest  better,  which  may  be  adapted 
to  our  ovm  State. 

All  farming  may  be  regarded  as  some  kind  of  rotation,  either  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  unless  there  is  a  per- 
petual succession  of  the  same  crop.  There  are  consequently  all 
grades,  from  the  very  rudest  and  simplest,  to  the  complete,  well  di- 
gested, and  systematic  rotation  throughout  the  farm.  Some  of  the 
most  worthless,  as  long  ago  practiced,  and  still  prevailing  to  a  greater 
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or  less  extent  in  many  parts  of  the  countrji  are  given  in  volume 
seyenth  of  the  Farmers'  Raster.  Specimens  of  the  two-shift  system) 
are  as  follows : — 

Ist  year — Com, 

2d  year — ^Wheat — or  oats,  if  on  land  too  poor  or  too  light  for  wheat. 

After  harvest,  the  stubble  grazed  closely  until  next  spring,  when 
plowed  again  for  com. 

When  too  poor  to  bear  any  small  grain  crops,  that  part  of  the 
course  is  omitted  on  such  poorer  qpots  of  the  field,  and  afterwards  on 
all ;  thus  changing  the  relation  to 

Ist  year — Com. 

2d  year — ^Natural  growth  of  weeds,  grazed. 

When  not  grazed  the  second  year,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  for 
want  of  separate  fencing,  or  some  other  cause,  this  rotation  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  alternate  and  improving  husbandry.    It  was  then, 

1st  year — Com. 

2d  year — ^Weeds  not  grazed,  forming  a  very  poor  manuring  crop. 

An  improvement  was  made  on  this  by  the  adoption  of  the  Mree- 
thift  rotation. 

1st  year — Com. 

2d  year — ^Wheat,  and  afterwards  the  spontaneous  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds,  grazed. 

3d  year — Pasture,  closely  grazed. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  march  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  by  some  regarded  as  tiie  summit  of  perfection,  to  which 
two-shift  and  no-shift  cultivators  aspired  as  the  height  of  their  ambi- 
tion. The  exhaustion  of  the  second  year  was  moderated  on  the  poor- 
er parts,  by  the  wheat  being  then  omitted,  for  the  simple  and  very 
obvious  reason  that  it  would  not  grow  there.  On  those  parts  there 
were,  of  course,  two  years  of  rest  from  tillage  in  the  three.  Col. 
Taylor  introduced  a  fowr-shift  system,  Ti^hich  was  as  follows : 

Ist  year — Com. 

2d  year — ^Wheat  and  Clover  sown — or  if  too  poor  for  Wheat,  left 
at  rest  and  not  grazed. 

3d  year — Clover,  (and  weeds,)  not  mown,|ior  grazed. 

4th  year— -Clover,  not  mown  jaor  grazed. 

This  course  possessed  the  advantage  of  giving  two  and  a  half 
years,  out  of  four  for  vegetables  to  grow  which  were  to  die  and  de- 
cay on  the  soil,  and  finally  to  be  plowed  in.    It  was  a  great  improve- 
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ment  on  the  others.  But  it  was  materially  opposed  to  the  principles  ' 
of  good  husbandry  in  several  respects.  It  furnished  vegetable  ma- 
nure only  to  the  land.  A  large  portion  of  the  value  of  this  vegeta- 
ble growth  was  lost,  by  dissipation  into  the  air,  during  its  decay. 
The  returns  from  the  land  were  necessarily  small,  as  only  two  years 
out  of  four  produced  crops  for  harvesting.  And  it  greatly  increas- 
ed the  labors  of  tillage,  by  the  increase  of  noxious  weeds. 

In  the  preceding  specimens,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  shorter 
courses  are  the  worst,  and  the  longe(^ones — the  three  and  four  course 
systems — ^the  best.  But  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  by  supposing 
that  the  number  is  by  any  means  an  index  to  the  excellence  of  the 
rotation ;  for  a  good  two-shift  system  may  be  devised  and  executed 
which  may  be  better  than  a  bad  eight-course  system.  For  instance, 
an  alternation  of  wheat  and  clover,  with  the  application  of  manure, 
and  especially  if  the  clover  crop  continues  two  years,  and  is  plowed 
into  the  soil,  would  be  far  superior  to  a  course  consisting  of  wheat, 
com,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  oats,  wheat,  and  oats,  without  manure  or 
seeding,  which  would  be  eminently  exhausting,  all  of  these  crops  be- 
longing to  the  first  class  of  plants  given  a  few  pages  back,  designa- 
ted as  cereal  grasses. 

Good  systems  of  rotation  must  differ  materially  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  other  circumstances.  Where  from  necessity,  grazing  en- 
ters largely  into  the  husbandry  of  a  particular  region,  the  course  will 
vary  from  that  adopted  on  a  rich  and  mellow  soil.  An  excellent  far- 
mer in  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  has  long  purshed  the  follow- 
ing, and  his  superior  success  over  his  equally  hard  working  neighbors, 
is  ascribed  by  them  to  ^^  extraordmary  good  luck :" 

1st  year — Wheat  after  clover. 

2d  year — Corn,  potatoes  and  ruta-bagas,  with  all  the  manure. 

3d  year — Barley. 

4th  year — ^Wheat,  sown  with  clover. 

5th  year — Clover,  pastured. 

The  chief  part  of  the  farm  is  regularly  laid  out  in  ten  acre  lots, 
and  each  lot,  in  its  turn,  regularly  subjected  to  this  system.  A  piece 
of  low  ground  is  kept  in  meadow,  and  occasionally  top  dressed,  rare- 
ly broken  up,  and  supplies  the  hay.  A  rougher  part  of  the  farm, 
which  could  not  be  well  brought  into  the  regular  course,' is  occupied 
with  the  summer  fallow,  wheat,  and  clover,  and  grass  for  pasture. 
After  long  trial,  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  satisfied  that  the  manure 
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^  which  is  applied  t6  the  corn  crop,  from  the  thorough  intermixture 
which  it  undergoes  with  the  soil  during  the  cultivation  of  this  and 
the  following  crop  of  barley,  is  more  beneficial  to  the  wheat  the  third 
year,  than  if  the  whole  of  it  were  directly  applied  to  the  wheat.  The 
crops  on  this  farm  have  averaged  for  several  years  past,  as  follows : 
Wheat,  20  bushels  per  acre ;  com,  60  ;  ruta-bagas  600  to  700 ; 
barley,  36  ;  hay,  2  tons. 

This  course  is  well  adapted  to  most  of  our  fertile  wheat  producing 
r^ons ;  slight  variations,  of  course,  being  made,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  principal  objection  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
wheat  crop,  which  would  be  remedied  by  suffering  the  clover  and 
grass  to  remain  for  two  or  more  years,  instead  of  one,  before  break- 
ing up  for  wheat,  introducing  summer  fallow  if  necessary.  This 
change  would  also  admit  of  a  greater  number  of  live  stock,  and  of  a 
consequent  increase  of  manure. 

The  following  excellent  course  was  given  by  Willis  Graylord,  in 
his  essay  on  Farm  Management,  and  adapted  to  a  farm  of  eight 
fields : 

1st  year — ^Wheat,  with  clover  seed. 

2d  year — ^Pasture ; 

3d  year — ^Meadow. 

4th  year — Fallow. 

6th  year — ^Wheat. 

6th  year — Oats  and  barley  with  clover  seed. 

7th  year — Pasture. 

8th  year — Com  and  roots  with  manure. 
Thus,  if  each  field  contained  ten  acres,  there  would  be  each  year 
twenty  acres  of  wheat,  twenty  in  pasture,  ten  in  meadow,  ten  in  sum- 
mer fSedlow,  ten  in  oats  and  barley,  and  ten  in  com  and  roots.  The 
chief  objection  is,  that  as  there  are  only  ten  acres  of  meadow,  there 
would  be  hardly  enough  dry  fodder  for  the  domestic  animals  which 
twenty  acres  of  pasture,  besides  stubble  and  summer  fallow,  would  sup- 
port, more  especially  in  our  long  winters,  where  for  nearly  six  months 
green  food  cannot  be  had.  A  large  quantity  of  roots  would  of  course, 
greatly  lessen  the  difficulty.  With  a  more  southem  region  the  ob- 
jection would  not  exist. 

An  interesting  example  is  given  in  the  Farmer's  Cabinet  of  very 
successful  farming  connected  with  regular  rotation.  An  old,  practi- 
cal, hard  working  bimer^  commmenced  the  world  as  a  day  laborer, 
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and  when  30  yean  of  age,  by  tlie  ayails  of  his  industry,  added  to  a 
small  l^cy,  was  enabled  to  purchase,  and  to  pay  for  in  part,  a  farm 
of  130  acres,  100  being  under  cultivation  but  in  a  very  low  condition. 
When  he  commenced  farming  he  adopted  a  particular  system  of  ro- 
tation, to  which  he  has  adhered  for  forty  years,  or  until  the  present 
time,  and  his  success  is  the  best  comment  on  the  value  of  his  experi- 
ment, he  being  now  worth  at  least  $100,000,  not  taking  into  account 
feveral  heavy  pecuniary  losses  he  has  at  various  times  sustained. 
His  course  of  cropping,  defective  in  some  particulars,  is  as  follows  : 

Ist  year — Wheat,  after  fallow. 

J^d  year — Clover — ^meadow. 

3d  year— Wheat. 

4th  year — Clover— pasture. 

6th  year — Wheat. 

6th  year — ^Rye. 

7th  year — Corn. 

8th  year— 'Fallow,  with  a  heavy  manuring. 
This  course,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  much  more  severe  one  than  the  last ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  large  supply  of  extraneous  manure  was  used, 
in  addition  to  that  made  on  the  farm ;  and  the  fertilizing  operation  of 
turning  under  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  two  crops  of  clover,  the 
one  meadow  and  the  other  pasture,  for  succeeding  crops  of  wheat, 
was  an  additional  benefit.  Another  objection  is,  the  difficulty  of 
plowing  in  two  fields  of  clover  immediately  after  harvest,  and  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  season,  for  wheat.  The  manure  following  instead 
of  preceding  the  corn,  is  another  defect.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
course,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  over  the  many  more  imperfect  modes 
in  practice,  is  shown  by  the  teavy  crops  obtained,  the  crop  of  wheat 
seldom  being  less  than  1,500  bushels  (on  three  twelve  acre  fields ;)  the 
rye  averaging  450  bushels  (on  one  field  ;)  and  the  corn  crop  annually, 
about  500  bushels.  The  latter  would  however  probably  have  been 
double,  if  the  manure  had  preceded  instead  of  following  it.  In  this 
respect,  the  two  preceding  courses  possess  eminent  advantages. 

In  addition  to  those  two,  the  following  may  be  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  our  farmers. 

Simplest,  or  three-course  system  : — • 

r  *  A  very  timplc  and  tuecewfiil.eoiir96  in  tomi;  ym  fertlU  di^icts  coniinto  of  an  alter- 
nation  of  wheat  and  clover,  (he  latter  beinr  tamed  in  at  a  rreen  crop  for  manorlos:  the 

,  Wlm^  PmI  t^e  too  frequent  reeaxf^e)ic^  oithe  ^heat,  and  tne  abtei^  of  animal  manur* 
ing,  are  atrons:  obJeetlont,<except  on  the  rery  richest  aeilt,  or  where  extraneoiii  manotea 
are  at  hand*  or  two  or  more  years  ean  be  aUowed  for  clover  ana  y rass. 
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Ist  year — Corp  wd  rootej,  wdl  m^^r^c}. 

2d  year — Wheat. 

3d  year — Clover— K)ne  oi:  mor^  y«^i  according  tp  fertililr 
and  amount  of  manure  at  hand. 
Four-course  system  : — 

1st  year — Com  and  roots,  with  all  the  m^ure. 

2d  year — Barley— or  peas — or  both. 

3d  year— Wheat. 

4th  year — plover — on^  o^"  morci  years. 
Oats  13  a  severe  crop  any  where  in  ^  rotation ;  an  excellent  fanner 
who  adopts  the  preceding  three-shift  eastern,  never  permit^  oats  to 
grow  on  land  fit  for  wh^t,  hut  confines  the  crop  exclusively  to  the 
more  moist  parts  of  his  farm  otherwise  devoted  to  meadow  and  pas- 
ture. 

The  following  diagram  will  e:|[hibit,  to  such  as  may  not  b^  familisur 
with  the  subject,  the  manner  in  which  a  field  may  be  laid  out  into 
fields,  and  each  one  allotted  to  its  r^ular  course  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  The  rotation  of  Willis  Gaylord,  already  mentioned,  is  select- 
ed ;  and  the  column  given  has  only  to  be  repeated  to  ^tend  the  crop- 
ping to  a  perpetual  series  of  years. 


1840— Wheat. 

1840-Pastiire. 

1840— Meadow. 

1840— Fallow. 

1841— Paitore. 

1841— Meadow. 

1841— Fallow. 

1841— Wheat. 

1842— Meadow. 

1842-Fallow. 

1842— Wheat 

1842— OaUAb  Bar. 

1843— FaUow. 

1^43- Wheat. 

1843— OaUSt  Bar. 

1843— Pastuie. 

1844— Wheat. 

1844— Oato&  Bar. 

1844— Pasture. 

1844— Cora  S&  roots 

1845— OattSb  Bar. 

1845— Pasture. 

1845— Corn  Sc  roots 

1845— Wheat. 

1846— Pastare. 

1846— Com  &  roots 

1846— Wheat. 

184&-.Pasture. 

1847— Corn&rooto 

1847- Wheat. 

1847— Pasture. 

1847— Meadaw. 

Lane,  with  gat 

es  to  each  field. 

lg40_Coni&  roots 

1840— Pasture. 

1840— Oato&  Bar. 

1840— Wheat. 

l$4]_Wheat. 

1841— Cora  Stoats. 

1841— Pasture. 

1841— Oato  Sl  Bar. 

1842— Pattore. 

1842— Wheat. 

1842— Cora&roots 

1842— Pasture. 

1843— Meadow. 

1843— Pasture. 

1843— Wheat. 

1843— Coraficroots 

1844— FaUow. 

1844— Meadow. 

1844— Pastare. 

1844— Wheat. 

1845— Wheat. 

1845— FaUow 

1845— Meadow. 

1845— Paature. 

1846— OmuA&'Bar. 

1846— Wheat. 

1846— Fallow. 

1846— Meadow. 

1847— Pasture. 

1847— Oats  &  Bar. 

1847— Wheat. 

1847— FaUow. 

It  may  be  needless  to  multiply  examples  for  practice.  The  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down  in  a  former  part  of  this  essay,  vrill  enable  the 
cultivator  to  vary  the  preceding  instances^  to  suit  circumstances ;  and 
the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more  interesting  will  its  inves- 
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tigation  appear.  One  of  the  courses  already  given, — ^that  of  com, 
wheat,  clover,  and  heavy  manuring, — ^has  tripled  the  products  of 
many  farms  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  state  within 
the  last  thirty  years ;  and  some  which  had  been  exhausted  and  aban- 
doned have  been  restored  to  a  fertility  rivaling  the  rich  districts  of 
the  west.  It  is  only  the  examination  of  this  branch  oi  successful 
agriculture,  and  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  its  application  in 
practice,  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  farmer  to  guide  his  multifari- 
ous operations  with  clock-work  precision  and  regularity ;  and  while 
other  departments  of  husbandry  are  all  essential, — while  manuring 
has  been  justly  styled  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  farmer,  rotation  may  be 
regarded  as  the  compass  needle  to  guide  him  and  prevent  shipwreck 
on  a  barren  waste.  To  the  attention  of  all,  this  subject  is  therefore 
commended,  as  one  fraught  with  the  deepest  and  most  important  re- 
sults to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  this  country. 


ROTATION  VERSUS  SUMMER  FALLOWING. 

BT  m  ULTK  WILLXt  OATLOED. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  summer  fallowing  land ;  some  maintaining  that  it  occasions 
a  useless  waste  of  time  in  cultivation,  and  the  loss  of  one  crop  at  least, 
beside  the  great  additional  labor  incurred  of  the  several  plowings 
which  are  necessary  where  the  system  of  summer  fallows  is  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  fallowing  is  occasionally  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  proper  aeration  to  thfe  soil,  pulverize  its  particles, 
and  break  up  that  adhesion  or  running  together,  which  is  very  apt  to 
occur  where  summer  fallowing  is  not  practiced,  especially  on  stiff  or 
clay  lands.  As  usual  in  such  controversies,  both  parties  are  partly 
right,  and  both  are  partly  wrong,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  and  quality  of  soils,  circumstances  which  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

By  fallowing  land,  or  summer  fallowing,  is  meant  devoting  the  in- 
terval that  occurs  between  the  taking  off  of  one  crop  in  one  season, 
and  the  putting  in  of  one  in  another,  to  the  repeated  plowing  and  har- 
rowmg  of  the  soil,  by  which  it  is  cleaned  of  weeds  and  made  fine  for 
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the  following  crop.  In  all  countries  where  practiced,  it  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  a  preparative  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  by  many 
good  farmers  is  deemed  indispensable  to  keeping  the  land  in  good 
condition,  and  securing  good  yields  of  that  important  grain.  The 
number  of  plowings  given  is  made  to  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  soil,  the  difficulties  attending  making  it  clean,  and  the  time  at  the 
command  of  the  farmer.  With  less  than  three  plowings,  and  as  many 
harrowings,  the  treatment  scarcely  deserves  the  name  pf  fallowiiig — 
while  as  many  as  five  or  six  are  not  unfrequently  given,  particularly 
in  the  heavy  clay  districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided is,  whether  this  great  amount  of  labor  may  not  be  dispensed 
with ;  the  soil  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition ;  and  a  crop  taken 
from  it,  during  the  time  that  it  lies  idle  while  in  fallow. 

There  can  certainly  no  good  reason  be  given  why  soils  may  not 
produce  a  continued  succession  of  crops,  if  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  production  of  each  are  present ;  such  as  the  proper  proportion 
and  mixture  of  the  several  important  earths,  the  presence  of  the  re- 
quired salts  and  manures  for  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  plants, 
.  and  the  soil  be  deepened  and  loosened  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds, 
and  the  spread  of  their  roots.  As  it  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
plants  derive  more  of  their  substance  from  the  soil  than  others,  or 
have  a  tendency  to  exhaust  it  rapidly  of  some  one  or  more  essential 
elements,  it  is  clear,  that  a  constant  succession  of  the  same  crop  on 
any  soil,  or  under  any  system  of  management,  can  scarcely  be  possi- 
ble, or  advisable.  The  question  therefore  is  not  whether  a  constant  ^ 
repetition  of  the  same  crop,  may  not  enable  the  farmer  to  dispense 
with  the  fallow,  but  whether  some  other  one,  less  exhausting  of  the 
elements  of  the  main  or  wheat  crop,  may  not  fill  the  interval  usually 
appropriated  to  the  fallow,  without  injury  to  the  soil,  or  to  the  suc- 
ceeding grain  crop. 

We  believe  that  some  such  crop  may  be  substituted  on  all  good 
conditioned  soils,  and  that  where  a  farm  is  once  in  a  proper  state  for 
croppmg,  when  it  contains  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  is  mainly  ex- 
empt from  those  great  drawbacks  on  farm  products,  weeds,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  losing  every  third,  or  fifth  year,  as  the  case  may,  in 
summer  fallowing.  But  where  the  soil  is  not  so  conditioned,  and 
where  a  course  of  cleansing  more  thorough  than  can  be  derived  from 
hoed,  or  firom  green  crops  is  required,  then  summer  fallows  are  not 
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only  proper,  but  imperiously  demandfed.  The  skillfol  farmer  then  is 
t6  determine  whether  he  is  to  fiedlow  his  lands  or  substitute  a  crop  in 
its  place,  and  this  decision  is  of  no  little  moment,  as  where  the  latter 
course  is  admissible,  the  actual  gain  of  the  substituted  one,  is  little  if 
any  inferior  to  the  main  crop.  Thus,  if  the  fallow  can  be  dispensed 
inihy  and  a  crop  of  peas  taken  in  the  room  of  it,  not  only  is  there  a 
great  saving  of  labor,  but  the  pea  crop  may  be  considered  as  clear 
gain.  So  with  that  most  valuable  crop,  maize,  which  in  many  places 
is  made  the  substitute  of  a  fallow,  or  precedes  wheat  in  the  course  of 
cropping. 

In  the  cultivation  of  thie  soil^  there  are  many  things  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  each  allowed  their  due  Weight,  if  good 
crops  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  fertility  of  the  farm  kept  up.  Too 
many  look  to  immediate  profit  only,  and  their  treatment  of  the  soil 
corresponds  with  this  idea.  Future  fertility  is  sacrificed;  every  thing 
possible  is  taken  from  the  soil  and  nothing  returned  to  it — no  time  is 
allowed  for  it  to  recover  its  exhausted  energies,  and  tiie  fabled  de- 
struction of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  becomes  a  sober  ve* 
rity.  Neither  fallows  or  rotation,  are  allowed  to  chedc  the  progress 
of  exhaustion ;  and  if  the  father  found  a  rich  soil,  he  leaves  an  impo- 
verished one  to  his  children.  To  remedy  these  evils,  fallows  and  ro*- 
tations  have  been  adopted  with  the  best  effects.  By  {allowing,  the 
humus  in  the  soil  is  rendered  more  soluble,  the  weeds  that  sprii^  up 
between  the  successive  plowings  are  turned  under,  and  suffer  decom- 
position ;  and  atmospheric  influences  are  allowed  their  full  action  on 
the  soil ;  great  advantages,  as  all  must  allow,  but  still  hardly  a  com- 
pensation for  the  additional  labor,  interest  on  idle  capital,  and  the  loss 
of  one  crop,  especially  if  all  these  advantages  may  be  secured,  with- 
out these  attending  inconveniences. 

That  this  may  be  done  is  certain,  if  a  course  of  cropping  can  be  ' 
adopted  which  shall  afford  a  sufficient  change  in  the  draft  made  by  the 
plants  on  the  different  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  which  shall 
return  to  the  soil  as  great  a  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  shape 
of  manure  as  is  taken  from  it  in  grain.  That  this  is  possible,  the  ex- 
perience of  many  skillful  farmers  within  a  few  years,  has  sufficiently 
demonstrated;  since  without  fallowing,  and  by  the  application  of 
manures  produced  on  the  fisirm  only,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
of  fertility,  and  consequent  profit  in  the  management  of  such  farms. 
It  should  always  be  recollected,  that  what  has  been  done  by  one  &r- 
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ttcr,  may,  under  the  same  or  equally  fiiToraUe  ciroamstaBces,  be  done 
by  another,  a  fact  that  should  prereat  many  of  the  mistakes  and 
losses  that  arise  from  unskillful  husbandry. 

To  show  the  means  of  doing  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  present  a 
few  calculations  showing  what  is  taken  from  the  soil  in  weight  during 
a  course  of  ordinary  crops,  and  also  what  is  returned  to  them  in  straw, 
&c.,  as  manure  in  the  same  time.  Fortunately  we  have  here  the  aid 
of  those  patient  and  accurate  experimentalists,  some  of  the  results  of 
whose  labors  may  be  found  in  the  valuable  translations  made  from 
Burger  and  others,  by  Prof.  £.  O.  Smith,  with  notes  by  the  transla- 
tor. In  doing  this,  we  select  in  the  first  place  two  estimates,  show- 
ing two  courses  of  crops,  in  one  of  which  the  fiedlow  is  used  ;  the  ma- 
nure employed ;  the  amount  of  grain  and  straw,  or  tiie  whole  pro- 
duct from  the  soil ;  and  the  defidency  of  manure  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  the  crops. 


FIBST  COURSE. 


Maowe 
employed. 


MuDure 
f rom  planti. 


PAODUCT. 

OrainfcttnKW. 


Deficiency 
of  Manure. 


Surplnt  of 
Manure. 


Pure  fallow,. . , 
Winter  wheat,  • 
Barley,.  •••  ..• 


Cwt. 

140 


Cktft. 

0 


Cwt, 

0 


•I 


Cwt. 

0 

9      18 
8.7  14 


Cwi. 
0 


Cwt. 
0 


140      17.7  32 


90 


In  this  case,  or  with  this  course,  there  is  a  great  defidency  in  the 
manure  returned  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  under  it  a  soil  must  grow 
poorer*.  In  the  next  course  the  substitution  of  clover  for  the  fallow, 
will  produce  a  different  result. 


aECOmO  0OUB8£. 

Manure 
employed. 

Manure 
from  planti. 

PRODUCT. 

Grain  ft  itraw. 

Deficiency 
of  Manure. 

Surplus  of 
Manure. 

Clover, •  •  • 

Cutf. 

Cwt. 
40 

Cwt.      Cwt. 

....    30 

9       18 
8.7    14 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Winter  wheat,... 
Barley, 

'    100 

.VfU^^J,.  •  •  •  •  •    ••  . 

100 

40 

17.7   62 

20 

Here  the  materials  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure,  exceed  the  drain 
upon  it  from  the  grain  produced  and  sold,  by  20  cwt.,  and  consequent- 
ly, such  a  soil  is  growing  richer  by  substituting  the  clover  crop  for 
the  fiedlow. 
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We  give  still  another  example,  in  which  the  course  is  for  four  years 
without  fallow ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this,  which  is  certainly  a 
most  profitable  course,  there  is  ultimately  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
The  calculations  are  for  a  fiairm  of  142  acres;  of  course  about  35 i 
acres  will  be  in  each  crop  named  in  rotation  : 

Crop.  Product  in  bashelt. 

Indian  corn, • 1 ,750 

Barley, 845 

Clover, 140,0001bs. 

Wheat, % 762bushls. 

The  manure  returned  to  the  soil  will  consist  of  the  clover,  the  com 
stalks,  and  the  wheat  and  barley  straw,  which  make  a  total  of  3,620 
cwt.  for  the  course.  The  weight  of  the  grain  taken  oflF,  is  1,759  cwt. 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  1,861  cwt.,  or  93  tons  to  be  supplied;  but 
this  is  much  more  than  added  by  the  decayed  clover  leaves,  stems 
and  the  clover  roots  plowed  up  for  the  wheat  crop.  This  course 
shows  at  a  glance,  that  fallowing  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  no 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  take  place.  We  wish  farmers  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  course  and  its  results,  as  it  forms  a  most  impor. 
tant  lesson  in  the  art  of  good  husbandry.  It  is  true  we  would  prefer 
giving  the  clover  another  year,  either  as  pasture,  or  meadow,  previous 
to  breaking  up  for  wheat,  thus  requiring  five  years  instead  of  four  for 
the  course,  not  because  the  first  would  not  secure  against  exhaustion, 
but  because  by  allowing  another  year  to  the  clover,  a  greater  amount 
of  roots  and  decayed  matter  would  be  gained,  more  animals  could  be 
kept  on  the  farm,  and  the  more  rapid  promotion  of  fertility  be  se«- 
cured  to  the  soil.  On  every  grain  farm,  animals  enough  should  be 
kept,  to  use  the  straw,  clover,  stalks,  &c.,  either  as  food  or  litter,  and 
thus  commence  the  conversion  of  these  materials  into  manure.  If 
fed  out  in  the  usual  manner,  a  large  part  of  the  coarser  parts  of  the 
food  will  not  be  eaten,  but  it  is  trampled  upon,  broken  and  rendered 
fine,  and  thus  fitted  to  absorb  and  retain  much  of  the  urine  and  the 
valuable  materials  contained  in  the  fluid  part  of  other  animal  excre- 
ments. It  is  clear  the  farm  must  be  made  to  support  its  own  labor, 
feed  its  own  teams,  &c.,  and  any  course  which  does  not  make  ample 
provision  for  this,  must  be  considered  as  radically  defective.  The 
course  here  recommended,  while  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  ex- 
haustioui  secures  the  proper  supply  of  food  for  the  laboring  animals, 
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a  most  important  item  in  agriculture,  and  makes  this  very  feeding  of 
them,  contribute  materially  to  further  fertility.  In  this  course,  spring 
wheat  or  oats  might  be  substituted  for  the  barley  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  farmer,  the  great  point  being  some  summer  crop  with  which  the 
.clover  seed  may  be  sown,  and  which,  of  course,  should  be  put  in  the 
ground  as  early  in  the  spring  as  is  possible.  In  this  rotation  the  com 
receiyes  the  manure,  the  very  crop  on  which  it  is  most  useful  when 
fresh,  and  the  remaining  effects  of  the  dressing  are  beneficially  exer- 
ted on  the  succeeding  barley  and  clover. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  by  the  advocates  of  fallowing, 
why,  if  this  course  is  unnecessary,  successive  crops  of  wheat  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  same  ground?  The  reason  why  this  is  impracti- 
cable has  already  been  hinted  at;  but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
matter  more  fully.  In  the  first  place,  the  natural  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued cropping  with  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  would  be  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  materials  in  the  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of  that 
crop,  and  its  consequent  gradual  failure ;  and  though  it  is  evident, 
from  both  theory  and  practice,  that  if  the  proper  materials  are  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  such  as  are  taken  from  it  by  the  crop  grown,  there  is 
no  need  of  rest  between  crops,  or  change  of  them ;  yet  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  time  must  be  required  to  accomplish  this  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  return  of  material.  Except  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  plowing,  harrowing  and  cleaning  processes  are 
much  aided  by  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  there  cannot  be  sufficient  time 
between  the  coming  off  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  northern  States  or 
latitudes,  and  the  best  time  for  seeding  again,  to  perform  these  indis- 
pensable labors.  Then,  in  addition,  there  is  the  manuring  to  take 
place,  for  no  one  can  expect  a  succession  of  wheat  or  other  crops, 
without  manuring  in  some  form,  and  in  this  case  it  can  only  take 
place  between  the  removal  of  a  crop  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
the  seeding  again  the  last  of  August  or  the  fore  part  of  September, 
thus  allowing  only  one  month  for  plowing,  harrowing,  manuring  and 
seeding.  Now  on  a  fine  soil,  a  small  farm,  and  plenty  of  labor  at 
command,  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  all  this,  but  under  no 
other  circumstances  could  a  second  seeding  with  wheat  take  place 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  On  a  large  farm  neither  teams  could 
be  had,  or  labor  commanded,  to  put  in  a  proper  breadth  of  wheat  in 
80  short  a  time,  and  consequently  on  such  farms,  a  rotation,  allowbg 
of  seeding  without  fiedlaws,  must  be  adopted,  or  fidlows,  with  all  their 
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addiUonal  k>is  of  time  wd  capital  mu9t  be  ^onea.  In  Englaiid^ 
Germany,  and  all  countries  where  the  climate  is  similar,  and  the  sea* 
son  for  harvest  a^d  seeding  limited  to,  one  or  two  months,  fallows  are 
common ;  but  where  the  climate  and  seasons  ar^  different,  and  more 
time  for  prepar9ig  the  soil  allowed,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
fertile  pla,in8  of  Spain  and  Italy  north  of  the  Po,  fallows  are  almost 
un)cuown. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  the  northern  apd  middle  States  compri- 
sing the  wheat-growing  part  of  the  Union,  the  system  of  fallowing 
pust  he  adopted  and  continued,  or  a  course  qf  cropping  preferred, 
which  shall  give  the  arantages  of  fallow,  without  the  attendant  losses* 
We  thin)c  we  have  ahown  how  this  may  be  don^,  b^t  the  methods 
pointed  out  are  the  only  qpes  in  which  a  successful  rotation  may  be 
pursued.  Root  crops  may  be  substituted  for  the  maiie  or  the  clover, 
and  where  land  is  not  free  from  weeds  prejudicial  ^o  a  wheat  crop,  a 
crop  that  requires  careful  hoeing,  and  a  consequent  thorough  cleaning 
pf  the  soil,  may  be  preferred  to  any  other,  reference  bemg  had  at  the 
same  time  to  its  means  of  forming  manure,  or  the  quantity  it  Requires. 

But  the  propriety  of  this  course  dpe^  not  re^  on  theory  alone ;  if 
it  did,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  hesitatancy  in  abandoning  the 
system  of  fallowing.  Experience,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  haa 
shown  that  the  yery  he^t  props  of  wheat  may  be  grown  on  lands  sub- 
jected to  a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  rotation,  without  fallows, 
and  with  a  single  plowing  only.  In  this  method  the  necessity  of  the 
case  demands  previous  good  condition,  which  is  secured  by  the  manu- 
ring given  the  com  or  root  crop,  and  by  the  clover.  Qne  or  two  in- 
stances may  be  given  of  the  success  of  this  practice,  and  they  shall 
be  for  the  current  year,  or  1843,  which  is  known  not  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  the  magnitude  of  the  wheat  crop.  On  the  farm  formerly 
jowned  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Camillus,  Qmondaga  county,  a  field  of 
fifteen  acres  in  clover  was  turned  over  in  October,  1842,  and  sowed 
with  wheat.  This  proved  the  best  on  the  farm,  averaging  for  the 
whole,  thirty- five  bushels  per  acre.  Another  instance  was  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Onondaga  Valley,  where  the  wheat  was  ?own  on  a 
clover  sod,  after  a  single  plowing,  and  the  measured  yield  from  one 
acre,  was  fifty-two  bushels  and  eight  quarts,  and  on  several  other  acres, 
•the  yield  would  not  have  fallen  much,  if  any,  short  of  the  measured 
one.  Such  examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  A 
single  glance  at  these  facts  will  ^ow  the  immense  differi^qe  there  ip 
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in  the  profits  of  cultiyation  wkerie  no  interval  is  allowed  in  the  suc- 
cession of  grain,  roots  iand  ^fasses,  and  where  every  third  or  fourth 
y^ar  is  lost  to  a  crop,  but  it  the  same  time  demands  an  equal  or  in- 
deed extraordinary  butlaiy  of  labor. 

The  more  the  principles  which  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  ro- 
tlction  in  which  corn  and  wheat  constitute  the  principal  items  of  pro- 
duct, are  considered  and  contrasted  with  the  system  6f  falloWst  the 
more  they  will  recommend  themselves  to  the  practical  farmer.  The 
roots  and  summer  ]grains  can  be  considered  only  as  accessaries  to 
the  outline ;  the  one  to  be  grown  to  the  extent  demanded  for  the  use 
of  the  farm,  or  perhaps  taking  in  part  the  place  of  corn,  where  the 
soil  b  not  so  suitable  to  the  growth  of  that  plant,  and  the  other  to 
i^rve  <Bis  a  mediuin  in  whibh  the  clover  seeds  so  essential  to  the  fer- 
'tiliiy  of  the  soil,  can  best  be  committed  to  the  earth.  It  is  true,  bar- 
ley, spring  wheat,  and  oats,  as  well  as  roots,  are  of  the  greatest  neces- 
nty  ahd  utility  oh  the  farm,  bikt  whether  the  system  of  rotation  or  fal- 
lows be  adopted,  the  farmer' must  rely  for  his  sales,  and  consequently 
his  profits,  on  his  wheat  and  corn.  We  shall  of  course  be  understood 
in  these  remarks,  as  speidcing  of  what  are  called  grain  farms  exclu- 
sively. Dairy  farms,  or^tiiose  in  which  a  more  mixed  husbandry  pre- 
vails, are  a  different  matter,  and  their  profits  are  derived  from  more 
varied,  but  perhaps  not  less  certain  sources. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  substitution  of  constant  cropping  with  ro- 
tation, for  summer  fallowing,  that  it  is  not  possible  except  on  clean 
soils,  then  the  answer  is  ready,  make  your  soils  clean.  One  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  of  the  system  that  dispenses  with  fallows, 
is  the  very  necessity  it  imposes  on  the  farmer  of  cleaning  and  keeping 
clean  his  soils,  and  the  ample  means  it  furnishes  him  for  doing  this. 
If  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  combine  the  greatest 
amount  of  produce,  with  an  increasing  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
least  expenditure  of  labor,  we  think  the  method  that  prevents  the  loss 
of  one  year  in  every  four,  both  of  time  and  labor,  should  commend 
itself  to  his  notice  and  approval.  But  in  this  case  as  in  others,  let 
each  one  experiment  for  himself ;  for  in  no  situation  in  life  is  the  ad- 
vice to  ^^  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,*'  more 
necessary  or  appropriate  than  in  that  of  cultivating  the  soil. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  following  rotation  is  practiced  on  the  farm  of  J.  L.  Hack-* 

staff,  as  reported  to  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society ;  and  the 

appended  recapitulation  of  the  daily  account  he  keeps  with  his  feurm, 

exhibits  the  success  which  follows  his  practice : 

First  crop.     Cwm  or  potatoes^  on  green*sward,  with  manure  spread 
and  plowed  under. 

Second  crop.     Spring  wheat j  ground  plowed  fall  and  spring. 

Third  crop.     Winter  rye  and  oatsj  and  seeded  with  Timothy  and 
clover. 
Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  meadow. 

Recapitulation  of  Farm  Accounts. 

AcTM.  Value  of  Crop.       Expaoie.  Profit. 

Com,  potatoes  and  beans,       9  $288.80       $138.50  $150.30 

Wheat, • 14  400.00         141.68  258.32 

Rye,   71  100.00           65,44  34.66 

Oats, 71  100.00           59.69  40.31 

Hay, 22  400.00    "     116.90  283.10 

Cultivated  fields, 60    $1,288.80       $522.21.    $766  69 

Pasture, 11  Income  equal  to  expenses. 

Woodland, 29      do.      do.       do. 

Orchard, 72.76  7.28  65.47 

Wholefarm, 100    $1,361.55       $629.49      $832.06 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY— DR.  BEEKMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

Extract  from  the  Address  of  Dr.  John  P.  Beekman,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  before  the  Dutchess  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sept.  13,  1844  : 

^^  Dutchess  has  for  many  years  stood  high  as  a  well  cultivated 
county.  No  doubt  the  praise  is  merited ;  but  tell  me  where  is  the 
intelligent  farmer  whose  land  is  not  susceptible  of  being  made  better? 
Where  is  the  farm  that  will  average  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  so  proportionably  its  other  products  "?  Now,  can  any  one 
doubt  that  this  may  be  done  1  That  it  has  been  done  elsewhere,  we 
have  the  most  abundant  proof.  Will  you  acknowledge  that  the  land 
elsewhere  is  much  better  naturally  than  yours,  as  you  do  not  raise  half 
that  amount  1  No,  I  know  that  you  will  not  make  such  an  admission. 
There  can  be  only  one  cause,  and  that  is  imperfect  cultivation.  The 
time  has  been  when  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  has  been  re- 
peatedly raised  m  Dutchess ;  but  that  time  has  for  the  present  gone 
by  ;  whether  it  will  return  or  not  will  depend  on  your  own  industry 
and  intelligence.  That  it  will  return  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  I  have  the 
confidence  to  believe  that  your  desire  for  agricultural  distinction  will 
induce  you  to  adopt  a  more  systematic  and  intelligent  course  of  hus- 
bandry. When  the  forest  was  opened  to  the  plow,  you  had  the  ac- 
cumulated decomposed  vegetable  matter  of  centuries  to  enrich  your 
soil,  which  made  it  immensely  productive  ;  but  drawing  too  long  and 
too  often  upon  that  storehouse,  you  have  in  a  great  measure  emptied 
it  of  its  treasures,  and  now  you  have  no  resource  left  but  to  draw  up- 
on your  own  management  and  skill.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  you  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  lost  fertility  of 
this  county  will  in  process  of  time  be  more  than  restored.  But  it 
cannot  be  by  farming  as  our  fathers  have  done  :  it  will  be  by  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  soils — ^with  the  food  most 
congenial  to  the  plants  we  wish  to  cultivate,  and  applying  to  that  soil 
whatever  may  be  deficient  to  assist  the  full  development  of  its  pow- 
ers. To  learn  this,  must  we  all  turn  philosophers,  and  eo  back  through 
the  whole  train  of  pauses  until  we  come  to  the  simple  elements  1  Must 
we  all  turn  geologists,  and  ascertain  the  nature  and  age  of  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  and  the  origin  of  clay,  lime,  iron,  potash,  soda,  magnesia 
and  carbon  "t  Let  us  leave  this  to  the  philosopher.  It  is  most  appro- 
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priately  his  study,  and  if  be  can  hammer  any  thing  out  of  it  for  our 
benefit  we  will  cheerfully  pay  him  for  his  laoor.  Must  we  all  turn 
chemists,  to  analyze  the  soil  and  the  component  parts  of  its  products, 
so  that  knowing  what  we  want  to  produce,  we  can  know  exactly  what 
ingredient  to  apply  to  produce  it  1  This  would  be  a  pleasant  pastime 
for  the  farmer,  and  if  he  could  carry  it  out  would  materially  lessen 
his  labor.  Must  we  all  turn  botanists,  and  give  to  each  plant  its  or- 
der, genus  and  species  in  the  great  yegetable  garden  of  nature  1  Oh, 
no.  Let  the  man  of  leisure  do  this — ^it  is  a  pleasant  study,  and  it 
opens  to  his  mind  the  vast  and  comprehensive  knowledge  and  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty,  in  providing  not  only  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
creatures,  but  also  what  is  to  relieve  them  in  sickness,  and  add  to  their 
multiplied  enjoyments  in  health.  Let  the  farmer  attend  to  these  pur- 
suits if  he  pleases,  for  pastime  and  recreation  ;  it  will  add  to  the  store 
of  his  ideas,  and  open  new  subjects  for  contemplation  ;  but  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  his  farm,  although  oc^ 
casionally  he  may  draw  contingently  upon  them.  We  know  that  if 
we  wish  to  produce  plants,  we  ought  to  provide  food  for  them.  The 
more  abundant  that  food  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more  the  plant  is  de- 
veloped. We  know  that  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  in  all  its  va- 
riety, is  the  natural  food  df  plants,  and  that  if  we  shall  make  our  farms 
productive  it  must  be  by  an  abundant  supply  of  manures.  By  the 
term  manure  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  accumulation  of  ourbam-yar(b. 
This  constitutes  an  item,  an  important  item  in  our  supply  ;  but  I  mean 
all  that  stimulates  the  plant,  either  quickly  or  slowly,  but  permanently 
to  its  full  development.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  has  an 
exhausted  soil  been  recoTered,  and  yielded  to  its  generous  owner  a 
fourfold  return. 

Do  not  be  afraid  therefore,  to  lay  out  time  and  money  in  drawing 
marl  upon  your  knil,  filling  your  yards  with  leaves,  muck,  weeds  or 
offal.  Your  swamps  are  a  treasure  to  you  ;  you  may  fiifet  mow  their 
surface,  and  make  an  abundance  of  litter  from  their  weeds,  and  next 
take  the  black  vegetable  mold  which  has  been  thrown  out  of  your 
ditches,  to  fill  your  yard  or  make  the  compost  heap.  Two  loads  of 
muck  will  go  as  far  as  one  load  of  stable  manure — and  all  its  cost  is 
the  drawing — ^whilst  there  is  at  the  same  time  profit  in  the  remoral. 
Then  there  is  a  clover  ley — ^there  is  lime,  gypsum,  ashes  of  wood, 
leached  and  unleached,  and  for  meadows  the  ashes  of  coal.  There  is 
poudrette,  horns  and  guano.  New  experiments,  with  new  substan- 
ces, are  constantly  tried,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  the  list 
will  be  greatly  extended.  But  we  have  already  enough  for  present 
use  ;  our  only  difficulty  is  We  are  too  sparing  in  the  application.  Do 
you  doubt  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  rrovidence,  and  that  afler  giv- 
mg  you  all  these  materials  He  did  not  mean  you  should  use  them  1 
Have  you  ever  applied  one  dollar's  worth  of  manure  that  you  did  not 
receive  two  dollars  in  return  *?  I  can  assure  you  that  if  it  has  been 
withheld  from  you,  it  has  not  from  me  ;  for  I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience of  the  bountiful  manner  in  which  those  are  rewarded  who  fe- 
plenish  the  land,  and  make  it  fruitful. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  great  defectof  our  (arming is  the  scanty  retnni 
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that  we  make  to  the  soil  that  we  crop  so  doSely ;  and  when  you  com- 
plain of  poor  returns  for  your  labor,  at  least  in  the  quantity  gathered, 
it  is  upon  the  principle  tiiat  you  are  willing  to  work  ycmr  horse  but 
not  to  feed  him.  Until,  therefore,  we  feed  with  a  more  liberal  hand, 
we  shall  not  be  more  liberally  rewarded.  If  I  compare  our  farming, 
however,  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  I  see  a  decided  improve* 
ment;  better  houses,  better  barns,  better  fences,  better — ^that  is  cleaner-^ 
fields,  better  crops,  and  stock  essentially  improved.  With  all  these, 
man  improves.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal  yet  to  be  done,  and  we  must 
not  talk  of  good  farming  until  we  can  in  all  things  double,  and  in 
many  treble  our  present  product ;  for  let  me  tell  you  the  productive  ' 
powers  of  the  earth  are  almost  illimitable." 


SENECA  COUNTY—MR.  WILLIAMS*  ESSAY. 

Extracts  from  the  Essay  on  Manures,  read  before  the  Seneca 

County  Agricultural  Society,  by  Samuel    Williams,  of  Waterloo. 

The  practical  farmer  will  of  course  make  the  distinction,  in  using 

peat  and  swamp  muck,  between  that  which  is  saturated  with  water, 

and  that  which  is  well  dried  ;  as  the  purer  kinds  absorb  more  than 

five-sixths  of  their  weight  of  water,  they  are  consequently  unfitted 

until  dried,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the  absorption  of  the 

valuable  and  enriching  juices  of  manure,  which  so  often  are  allowed 

to  waste  without  a  mixture  of  peat,  muck,  straw,  or  other  absorbing 

substances: 

TIm  two  ipreat  principles  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  far* 
mer,  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  science  in  his  call- 
ing, are«  first :  that  urine,  stable  manure,  and  all  animal  manures,  fer- 
ment ;  m  the  process  of  which  they  will  convert  three  times  their 
own  wei^t  of  other  substances,  into  manure  equivalent  to  stable 
manure  itself.  Seco>ndly«  that  the  more  intimately  the  manure  is 
mixed  with  the  soil,  the  oetter,  as  in  the  first  place  it  acts  mechani- 
cally to  open  the  soil  and  let  in  atmospheric  gases  ;  in  the  second 
|>lace  it  dissolves  quicker  ;  and  until  dissolved,  all  vegetable  physio- 
ogists  agree  that  manure  can  have  no  chemical,  or  organic  effect^ 
upon  growing  plants.  The  same  with  plaster — until  plaster  is  dis- 
solved, it  can  produce  no  effect,  hence  the  importance  of  sowing  plas- 
ter early,  ev«i  before  the  snow  of  winter  is  gone. 

From  the  first  principle,  the  farmer  will  see  how  miich  he  looses 
by  permitting  the  manure  of  his  barn-yard  to  waste  itself  by  fer- 
mentation in  the  open  air.  Some  agricultural  chemists  have  advised^ 
that  ^ound  plaster  should  be  strewed  over  the  stables  and  the  barn- 
yard in  order  that  its  lime  and  sulphuric*  acid  might  seize  and  retain^ 
the  ammonia  which  escapes  during  the  fermentation  of  the  manure^ 
hot  the  best  authority  decides  that  swamp  muck,  bog  peat,  or  even 
^eommon  loam,  is  better  than  plaster  }  ti^at  the  manure  should  be 
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pressed  down  and  covered  up  -with  straw  in  the  barn-yard  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  there,  that  it  should  be  hauled  out  on  to  the  land  in- 
tended to  be  manured,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  ;  if  it  cannot 
be  plowed  imder  before  it  ferments,  it  should  oe  fermented  in  heaps 
covered  up  with  swamp^muck,  or  even  the  surrounding  earth,  if  time 
cannot  be  had  to  procure  other  matter  ;  just  air  enough  should  be 
admitted  to  the  manure,  to  promote  fermentation,  but  none  of  its  gas- 
es should  be  allowed  to  escape  through  the  earthy  covering.  David 
Thomas  has  advised  that  a  thin  coat  of  lime,  or  plaster,  should  be 
thrown  on  the  top  of  the  earth  which  covers  the  fermenting  dung ; 
but  that,  in  no  case,  should  caustic  lime  be  mixed  with  barn-yard 
manure  ;  when  the  lime  has  become  carbonated  by  being  sometime 
mixed  with  loam,  or  muck,  it  may  then  be  safely  mixed  with  the  com- 
post. Lime  in  the  hydrate  state  spoils  animal  manures,  urine  and 
stable  dung,  althouj^h  it  is  useful  in  that  state  to  reduce  and  render  ^ 
soluble  the  fibre  of  such  undecomposed  matter,  as  peat  bog,  leaves^ 
straw,  chip  dung,  &c.  &c.  Lime  is  also  useful,  to  decompose  the  in- 
ert vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  ;  when  soils  fail  to  produce  wheat^ 
our  farmers  suppose  that  their  vegetable  matter  is  exhausted;  this  is  a 
great  mistake ;  it  is  only  {the  alkalies  that  are  wanting,  and  the  me- 
talic  bases.  These  alkalies  dissolve  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil^ 
and  fit  it  for  the  food  of  plants ;  they  attract  the  ammonia  and  car* 
bonic  gas,  from  nature's  great  storehouse,  the  atmosphere,  and  pre- 
vent their  escape,  giving  them  off  slowly  as  food  to  the  growing 
crop. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  mechanical  structure  of  heavy 
tenacious  soils,  by  plowing  in  long  manure,  or  green  crops  5  thus  ren- 
dering the  soil  porous  ana  capable  of  absorption.  I  often  hear  a 
farmer  say,  of  a  particular  lot,  that  it  has  been  cropped  until  it  is 
heavy  and  dead  ;  in  this  state  the  ammonia  deposited  by  the  dew  and 
rain  on  the  surface,  is  immediately  taken  back  again  into  the  atmos- 
phere,, by  the  first  sunshine  or  dry  wind  ;  thus  many  soils  are  accu- 
sed of  sterility  when  nothing  is  wanting  to  them,  but  a  mechanical 
change  from  heavy  and  dead,  to  light  and  porous;  as  it  is  in  this 
state  alone  that  the  soil  can  receive  and  distribute  the  atmospheric 
gases. 

Go  into  your  garden  in  the  morning  and  examine  a  bed,  that  was 
raked  the  previous  evening ;  it  will  be  wet  with  dew,  induced  by  ca- 
(ullary  attraction — then  look  at  a  bed  which  has  not  been  raked  since 
the  last  shower ;  it  will  be  found  crusted  over  and  dry,  or  much  dryer 
than  the  new  bed.  A  little  manure,  with  thorough  mixing  and  good 
tillage,  is  better  than  much  manure  badly  distributed,  the  working  of 
the  soil  and  it»  mechanical  structure,  being  no  less  important  than  its 
chemical  fertility — in  fact  a  heavy  application  of  manure  badly  mix- 
ed,  often  injures  the  crop.  When  I  hear  a  farmer  say  that  from  the 
best  manured  field  he  ever  planted,  he  got  but  50  or  60  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  I  have  replied,  had  you  planted  closer,  cut  out  the 
barren  stalks  and  suckers,  and  worked  and  hoed  it  more  and  earlier, 
the  product  might  have  been  doubled.  The  secret  why  river  bottoms 
produce  better  than  uplands,  is  resolved  into  the  simple /acf,  that  n»* 
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ture  there  has  mixed  the  soil  into  a  rare  consistency,  which  enables 
t  to  absorb  and  retain  the  atmospheric  gases,  almost  without  tillage. 

I  have  before  stated  that  barn-yard  manure,  particularly  that  which 
is  well  saturated  with  urine,  has  power  to  make  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, or  rather  fermentation,  three  times  its  quantum  of  manure 
equivalent  to  rotted  stable  dung.  Charcoal,  well  pulverized,  would  be» 
a  valuable  agent  in  the  compost  heap  as  an  absorbent  of  ammonia. 
When  sown  on  the  land,  charcoal  absorbs  ammonia  from  the  dew 
and  rain,  and  only  gives  it  off  as  needed  by  the  growing  plants. 
Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  urine  is  ten  times  richer  in  the  animal  al- 
kali ammonia,  than  stable  dung ;  he  says  that  the  urine  of  a  healthy 
man  will  make  one  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  daily,  u 
this  is  true,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  the  excrements  of  the  domestic 
animals  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  contain  manuring  properties  suffi- 
cient to  give  perpetual  fertility  to  the  whole  tilled  surface  of  the 
inhabited  earth.  I  once,  in  Rhode  Island,  heard  a  fanner  say  that  a 
single  hog  would  make  seven  dollars  worth  of  manure  in  one  year  ; 
his  hogs  were  kept  in  a  tight  floored  pen,  in  which  all  the  urine  was 
absorbed  by  repeated  floorings  of  bog  peat,  sea  weed,  or  eel  grass, 
straw,  weeds,  &c.  Swamp  muck  is  invaluable  in  the  fermenting 
comnost  heap ;  its  carbonic  acid  seizes  the  escaping  gases,  and  the 
whole  mass  becomes  a  quickening,  unwa^ng  manure.  How  often 
do  we  hear  a  farmer  boast  that  he  has  no  waste  land  on  his  farm,  but 
an  acre  or  two  of  swamp ;  yet  these  swainps  are  the  great  store- 
houses of  the  material  of  which  plants  are  half  composed,  to  wit : 
carbon ;  these  swamps  are  now  considered  in  New-England  as  the 
depots  from  whence  their  worn  out  granitic  soil  is  to  receive  newness 
of  life. 

In  relation  to  animal  manures,  Doct.  Dana  says  that  the  carcase  of 
an  animal  of  100  lbs.  weight,  covered  up  so  as  to  decompose  slowly, 
will  convert  a  cord  of  swamp  muck  into  a  solid  cord  of  ma- 
nure, equivalent  to  the  manure  of  the  stable.  How  often  do  we  see 
the  most  valuable  animal  and  vegetable  manures,  and  even  lime  and 
ashes,  lie  wasting  in  the  road  along  side  of  a  field  exhausted  by  reck- 
less tillage.  It  is  not  six  months  since,^  saw  leached  ashes  employ- 
ed to  fill  up  the  ruts  and  mud  holes  in  a  road  ;  yet  chemistry  tells  us 
that  leached  ashes  contain  alkaline  salts  which  nothing  but  a  grow- 
ing plant  can  thoroughly  extract  and  aesimilate  ;  when  I  see  a  fai^ 
mer  fill  the  highway  with  pigeon  weed  pulled  from  his  wheat  field, 
instead  of  placing  it  in  his  compost  heap,  there  to  be  sprouted  by 
warmth  and  destroyed  by  combustion,  I  can  but  invoke  the  presence 
of  that  great  analyzer  of  vegetable  physiology,  Doct.  Sprengel,  to 
show  this  farmer  how  much  of  the  elements  of  new  plants  he  is 
losing  in  thus  wasting  this  weed.  The  leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  are 
the  great  receivers  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
they  decompose,  appropriating  the  carbon  and  giving  off  the  oxygen 
again  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere !  It  is  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  to  place  her  trees,  weeds  and  grasses,  where  man 
will  not  place  vegetables.  Were  it  not  for  weeds,  the  working  of 
the  soil  would  too  often  be  neglected — ^yet  some  farmers  are  so  stupifl 
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as  to  suppose  that  were  it  not  for  the  weeds,  their  com  would  need 
DO  dressbg.  The  plowing  in  of  weeds  keeps  the  soil  open  and 
loose ;  hoe  under  the  smallest  garden  weeds  when  corered  with  the 
morning  dew,  and  all  the  ammonia  brought  to  the  earth  the  prece- 
ding night  is  saved. 

jfile  right  application  of  manures. — ^In  relation  to  the  best  appli- 
cation of  manures,  it  is  doubtAil  whether  fresh  upfermented  bam* 
yard  manure  will  fertilize  as  much  soil,  when  turned  under  in  the 
plowed  furrow,  as  in  the  compost  heap,  covered  with  swamp  muck  ; 
because  this  muck  contains  much  more  carbonic  acid  to  hold  the  am* 
monia  of  the  dung,  than  the  soil  of  the  furrow.  Still  the  dung  in 
the  furrow  has  the  advantage  of  a  much  better  mechanical  action  on 
the  soil,  than  the  reduced  manure  of  the  compost  heap  ever  can  give  ; 
and  to  a  heavy  tenacious  soil,  this  mechanical  action,  to  wit,  de- 
stroying its  adhesiveness,  is  so  important  that  the  plowing  in  of 
coarse  unfermented  manures,  I  think,  should  havie  the  preference  on 
all  such  soils.  But  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  well  practiced  farmer^ 
that  manures  applied  in  either  of  the  above  modes,  are  threefold  more 
economical  than  to  su£fer  stable  dung  to  rot  and  waste  its  volatile 
gases  in  the  open  air,  before  it  is  used,  or  applied  to  the  soil. 

A  top  dressing  of  manure  to  grass  lands,  is  not  always  a  wasteful 
mode  of  applving  it,  if  done  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  solar  heat  is 
succeeded  by  lone  nights^  and  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  days ;  most  ol 
its  salts  will  be  sS^sorbed  by  the  soil,  to  be  fed  to  the  roots  of  the 
grass  in  early  spring ;  top  dressing,  in  the  fall,  gives  warmth,  and 
ensures  an  early  growth  in  the  spring ;  but  to  go  against  this  advan* 
tage,  is  the  loss  of  the  manure,  which  must  eventually  be  dried  up 
and  wasted  in  the  atmosphere.  Frauenfelder  says  that  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trimmed  vines,  have  very  little  effect  as  manure  on 
the  vineyard,  unless  hoed  under  the  surface  soil,  when  in  a  green  states 
in  July  or  August ;  but  that  when  this  is  done,  so  Complete  is  the 
decomposition  of  the  pruned  twigs,  that  in  four  weeks  of  warm 
weather,  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them  can  be  found.  This  mode 
of  manuring  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  has  of  late  entire* 
ly  superseded  the  expensive  use  of  animal  manures.  In  England^ 
where  the  tme  value  of  manures  is  much  better  understood  than  in 
the  United  States,  top  dressing,  through  the  agency  of  pasturing  or 
yarding  sheep,  on  the  lot  to  to  manured,  is  the  only  kind  practiced. 
The  composition  of  sheep  dung  is  known  to  be  nearly  three  timet 
richer  in  salts  than  the  manure  of  other  stock,  the  hog  included  ;* 
the  mechanical  structure  of  this  excrement  is  also  better  fitted  to 
sink  into  the  soil  before  it  is  wasted  in  the  air.  Wm.  Garbutt,  an 
intelligent  farmer  on  the  Genesee  river,  has  advised  the  pasturing  of 
sheep,  at  least  one  year,  on  the  clover  field  intended  to  be  broken  up 
for  wheat,  as  the  certain  means  of  bringing  back  to  the  soil  those 
elements  which  are  indispensable  to  the  full  development  of  a  crop, 
in  all  its  original  perfection  ;  to  this  advice,  I  believe  every  vegeta* 

•  D&na'i  prize  etsay^  p.  22.  StUl  the  urine  of  Uie  hoc  is  twice  ai  rich  im  ammonia  a» 
ftmX  of  iheep. 
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Ue  physiologist,  "who  knows  the  analysis  of  sheep  manure,  will  set 
Us  seal. 

Still,  it  is  very  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer,  to  dispute  the  su- 
p^or  valueof  clover  as  the  most  economical  manuring  crop.  Accord- 
ing to  Boussinsault,  a  ton  of  green  clover  affords  seventeen  pounds  of 
ammonia,  while  a  ton  of  herds  grass,  gives  but  five  pounds ;  vfhea  we 
add  to  this  the  valoe  of  the  extra  quantity  of  large  roots  left  by  the 
*clover  in  the  soil,  as  compared  with  the  roots  of  other  plants,  the 
superior  value  of  thb  grass,  as  a  manure^  needs  no  farther  comment. 
This  volatile  alkali  ammonia,  is  said  to  be  as  efficient  in  converting 
(he  humus  in  the  soil,  into  soluble  food  for  plant^,  as  the  fixed  alkar 
lies,  potash  and  soda ;  all  of  which  perform  a  twofold  office  in  the 
organism  of  all  vegetable  structure. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  discussions  at  the  first  Agricultural 
Meeting,  held  on  March  4, 1844 :  i 

Mr.  HuMpHAfiT)  Mayor  of  Albany,  opened  the  discussion.  He 
■said  he  had  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  the  city — ^the  soil  sandy.  A  year 
ago  last  spring,  he  carried  out  260  bushels  of  horn  shavings.  He 
planted  about  three  acres  to  com,  and  put  a  very  small  quantity, 
tmly  what  could  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  in  each  hill, 
and  used  no  other  manure.  The  com  ^rew  surprisingly,  so  much  so 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Shakers  as  they  passed  by  it ; 
and  they  wanted  him  to  have  the  crop  particularly  measured  at  har- 
Testing.  He  did  so,  and  found  there  was  126  bushels  of  ears,  or  68 
bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  The  com  was  the  small  eight 
rowed  kind  ;  was  all  soimd  and  very  heavy.  He  thought  the  land 
would  not  have  produced  over  16  bushels  per  acre,  if  he  had  not 
^sed  the  hom  shavings,  or  other  manute.  He  also  used  the  hom 
«havings  for  potatoes,  and  they  did  reiliarkably  well. 

Mr.  Cement  said  he  had  used  hom  shavings.  He  usually  made 
^em  into  compost,  with  anthracite  coal  ashes,  muck,  &c.  He  had 
^applied  this  mixture  to  com,  potatoes  and  turneps,  and  found  it  eih 
<ellent.  He  had  used  hog's  bristles ;  got  about  60  bushels,  one  yeat, 
«nd  used  th^n  withpotatoes,  putting  a  handful  in  the  hill,  at  the 
time  of  planting.  The  season  was  a  naoist  one.  Where  the  bristles 
were  put,  the  yield  wis  double  what  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 
where  he  used  the  common  quantity  of  stablcor  yard  manure,  though 
tSke  soil  was  quite  similar.  He  had  also  used  the  refose  of  a  glue 
fectory,  (hair,  bits  of  skin,  &c.,)  which  is  a  powerful  manure.  He 
fead  used  fisb,  also.  A  few  years  a^,  he  got  six  barrels  of  damaged 
-fish,  Which  be  used  as  manure.  He  facetiously  rematked,  that  he 
wiis  fottd  of  fisti  and  potatoes,  and  he  thought  he  would  try  the  eflfeet 
<tf  mixing  them  together  at  planting  time.  He  therefcn^  put  half  a 
tii  to  a  mil,  on  dne4ia!f  Ihe  loft,  and  on  tbe  other  haU^  h^  pttiatt- 
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nurc.  We  did  not  understand  him  to  say  how  much  manure  he  used 
per  acre.  The  soil  was  a  stiff  loam.  Where  the  fish  were  put;  the 
tops  were  best,  through  the  season,  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  was 
double  what  it  was  on  the  manured  part.  The  effect  of  the  fish  was 
«hown  in  the  succeeding  crops  of  carrots,  oats,  &c.,  for  three  years. 

Prof.  Ebmons  said  he  thought  horn  shavings  were  a  good  manure, 
probably  better  than  bones.  Both  contain  phosphorus  and  ammcmia, 
and  bones  contain  lime.  Ammonia  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  In^ 
dian  com,  being  found  in  the  grain.  Liebig  attributes  the  action  of 
gypsum  to  its  power  of  fixing  ammonia ;  that  is,  he  supposes  it  to 
absorb  the  ammonia  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  thus  brought 
within  reach  of  the  plant.  Prof.  E.  would  account  principally  for 
the  action  of  horns,  bones,  &c.,  from  their  containing  the  food  or  ele- 
ments of  plants.  He  thought  the  action  of  the  fish  spoken  of,  was 
prolonged  by  the  animad  matter  being  combined  with  salt.  He  spoke 
of  other  substances  as  manure.  Nitre,  he  said,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  large  stjJks,  but  not  so  much  ^rain..  In  regard  to  the  exis- 
tence of  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  its  bemg  brought  down  by  rain  and 
snow.  Prof.  E.  said  he  had,  by  eyaporation,  detected  it  b  snow— it 
was  very  perceptible  by  its  scent,  and  affected  the  olfactories  in  the 
same  dianner  as  the  hartshorn  of  smelling  bottles. 

Dr.  Leb  spoke  in  reference  to  the  crop  of  com  raised  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey.   He  thought  the  ammonia  of  the  horn  shavings,  produced  the 
principal  effect ;  but  it  was  not  wholly  by  supplying  the  plant  with 
Uiis  substance  as  food — it  had  a  stimulating  effect — ^by  which  more 
root  and  leaf  was  formed,  and  the  plant  enabled  to  seek  and  obtain 
other  food,  both  from  the  earth  and  atmosphere.    Plants  contain  60 
per  cent  of  carbon,  and  they  absorb  this  substance  largely  by  their 
Qtves  •  hence,  by  inducing  the  plant  to  put  out  leaves,  its  means  of 
obtaining  carbon  are  increased.    Common  sal  am^aoniac  has  beea 
found  highly  beneficial  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  corn — ^the  com 
being  sosdced,  before  planting,  in  a  solution  of  this  substance.    He  al- 
luded to  charcoal,  which  he  thinks  is  the  most  valuable  substance  for 
absorbing  ammonia.    It  is  from  ammonia  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  is 
formed  ;  and  when  charcoal  is  applied  to  the  soil,  ammonia  is  given 
off  as  the  growing  wheat  plant  requires.     To  show  the  absorbing 
power  of  charcoal,  he  mentioned  that  Port  wine  los^  its  color  <hi 
being  run  through  it.     He  looked  for  a  great  increase  in  the  yield  of 
wheat,  from  the  use  of  charcoal ;  he  had,  himself,  already  produced 
wheat  heads  six  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  containing  140  kernels 
each.    He  believed  that  a  yield  of  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  at^ 
tadnable  in  this  country.    The  English,  said  he,  have  now  gone  be- 
yond that,  and  have  produced  80  bushels  per  acre.     He  thought 
ashesi  woi^ld  be  a  very  valuable  manure  on  the  sandy  schIs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Albany.    The  potash  would  render  the  flint  of  these 
sandy  soils  soluble,  by  which,  material  for  the  straw  would  be  pro* 
vided,  and  by  adding  charcoal  and  bones,  or  horn  shavings,  the  ai^ 
monia,  phosphorus,  &c,  necessary  for  the  grain,  would  he  supplied* 
If  the  charcoal  was  saturated  with  urine,  it  would  be  better,  becaxise 
this  would  give  the  elements  of  the  grain  at  once*    He  would  illd 
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oae  some  lime  on  such  soils ;  though  where  lime  is  scarce,  he  would 
recommend  only  a  moderate  quantity,  say  10  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  be  would  apply  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  Clay  would 
probably  do  well  on  these  sandy  lands.  Clay  has  an  alkaline  Qual- 
ity, and  hence  its  action  would  be  in  some  degree  similar  to  ashes ; 
besides  it  would  act  mechanically,  by  rendering  the  soil  more  reten- 
tive of  water,  &c. 

Dr.  L.  alluded  again  to  Mr.  Humphrey's  corn  crop.  Mr.  BL 
took  off  60  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  Now  jthe  horn  shavmgs  did 
not  actually  make  half  this.  What  then  was  taken  from  the  soil  1 
In  the  stalk  and  leaf,  he  took  off  that  which,  in  some  shape,  should 
be  returned  to  the  land.  If,  when  the  com  was  husked,  the  stalks 
had  been  immediately  plowed  back  into  the  land,  he  thought  the 
matters  which  the  com  nad  taken  out  of.  it,  would  hare  been  nearly 
restored.  If  the  stalks  were  eaten  by  cattle,  then  both  the  dung  and 
urine  should  be  put  back  on  the  land. 


MANURES— THEIR  WASTE,  ftc 

BT  L.    B.   LAK6W0RTHT. 

Tfis  vast  importance  to  the  agricultural  community,  of  manures,  it 
a  subject  almost  too  palpable  to  require  my  poor  aid  in  enforcing  its 
▼ahie  and  claims;  yet  I  propose  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  plain  man- 
ner, adapted  to  the  ability  «nd  comprehension  of  the  common  every 
day,  practical  farmer,  which  station  is  the  bounds  of  my  ambition  m 
that  line. 

The  present  days  are  prolific  with  able,  leamed  and  valuable 
treatises  on  the  subject.  Chemistry  and  analysis  are  taking  the  place 
of  superstitious  dogmas  and  venerable  vulgar  errors,  and  some  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  age  are  engaged  m  developing  and  elucidating  the 
mysteries  of  manures,  which  in  fact  and  verity  is  the  trae  and  long 
sought  Pkihspher^s  Stone^  which  by-gone  credulity  supposed  gifted 
with  the  magic  property  of  turning  all  substances  it  touched  into  gold. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  shew  the  waste  and  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  the  valuable  properties — ^the  very  life  blood,  heart  and 
soul  of  manures,  as  generally  made  and  produced  by  a  great  majority 
of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  even  those  who  are  ambitions 
of  being  estimated  as  good  practical  and  economical  husbandmen. 

The  great  and  prominent  fault,  as  I  consider  it,  lies  in  the  exposure 
of  the  droppings  of  animals  during  the  feeding  season,  promiscuously 
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over  great  rambling  barn-yards,  wholly  exposed  to  the  rains  and 
melting  snows ;  whereby  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  true  and 
elementary  properties  of  the  manure  are  leached  off  and  lost. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  housewife,  who,  as  she  gathered  her 
ashes  for  spring  soap-making,  should  pile  them  out  upon  the  snow, 
exposed  to  all  weathers  1  Would  not  every  one  exclaim  with  the 
prompter,  ^^  she  does  not  work  it  right.''  In  what  point  are  the  twa 
processes  different  ? 

It  is  only  the  liquid  and  soluble  parts  of  barn-yard  manure,  which 
renders  it  superior  to  sawdtistj  or  mere  undecomposed  vegetable  mat- 
ter ;  let  any  one  observe  a  horse  dropping  deposited  in  the  fell  of  the 
year,  which  has  laid  exposed  to  the  weather  till  some  day  in  May  ; 
crush  it  and  it  is  a  dry,  pulvurent,  inodorous  mass  of  finely  cut  hay, 
without  taste  or  smell,  and  is  in  fact  worth  no  more  than  so  much 
stubble,  except  that  it  b  finer,  and  if  mixed  with  the  soil  would  sooner 
decompose  and  form  humus^  or  the  food  of  plants;  the  virtue  is 
washed  away  by  the  great  floods  of  winter  and  spring,  and  is  career- 
ing on  to  its  destination,  the  Atlantic  ocean.  During  a  rain  or 
^aw,  observe  the  pools,  puddles  and  streams  of  the  dark  colored^rich 
leachings  about  the  barn-yard,  that  pass  off  into  the  next  ditch,  and 
are  lost.  Can  this  be  economy  1  Is  there  no  better  process  for  pre- 
serving so  valuable  a  material  for  the  farm  vrithin  the  reach  of  those 
of  ordinary  means  I 

It  has  been  speciously  urged  that  barn-yards  should  be  concave,  or 
lowest  at  the  center,  with  vats  to  contain  the  liquid  manure ;  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  quantity  of  water  that  Mln  on  the 
sur&ce,  and  the  drippings  of  roofs,  and  mielting  of  snows,  is  so  great^ 
thfit  it  will  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  yard  and  pass  off,  nor  could  any 
onk  or  vats  be  constructed  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  liquids 
within  the  ability  of  common  farmers,  and  even  if  it  were  possible, 
the  quantity  would  be  so  great  and  so  diluted,  that  it  could  in  no  way 
be  profitably  used* 

Tanks  and  drains  attached  to  stables  where  cattle  and  horses  ar» 
housed,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  saving  and  improvemait,  fi>r  contain** 
ing  the  urine,  but  is  such  a  departure  from  the  habits  and  customs  of 
our  gfinetality  of  farmers,  that  it  can  hardly  prevail  to  any  grvat  ex- 
tent. None  but  &e  wealthy,  or  the  parvinuesy  will  go  to  the  ex-* 
penae,  or  ventuie  on  the  innovation. 
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Most  barn-yards  are  too  large^  and  man  j  are  without  water^  and ' 
cattle  are  obliged  to  trarel  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  for  drink, 
and  then  allowed  to  wander  in  the  streets  or  fields  fbr  the  rest  of  tiie 
(by,  d^osidng  their  droppings  where  they  are  of  no  use,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  owner.  This  is  decidedly  wrong ;  if  manure  is 
worth  any  tlung,  it  is  worth  saring ;  and  those  who  are  so  prodigal  of 
their  manure,  should  go  to  England,  and  see  thousands  of  the  poor 
gaining  a  liyelihood  by  picking  up  the  droppings  of  animals  by  the 
road-side,  and  selling  it  to  the  workers  of  the  soil. 

Barn-yards  should  be  as  small  as  the  stock  kept  will  permit,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  descending  grounds  in  the  neighborhood 
do  not  send  their  surface  waters  into  them.  All  surplus  straw  that 
cannot  be  eaten  by  the  stock,  should  be  liberally  spread  over  the  yard 
and  under  the  sheds,  to  be  beaten  up  and  to  absorb  the  liquids ;  being 
composed  of  hollow  cyHnders,  when  once  filled  with  liquid  manures, 
it  holds  it  by  capillary  attraction,  and  will  not  part  with  it,  even  in 
heat- y  rains,  and  therefore  is  an  important  agent  of  absorption. 

But  after  all,  the  true  way  to  do  the  thing  right— 4o  make  msnurt 
and  then  to  save  it — ^is,  to  stable  and  litter  the  animals,  and  make  tiie 
manure  under  coyer,  and  keep  it  there ;  but  when  inconvenient,  it 
may  be  thrown  out  in  heaps,  the  exposure  to  rains  affecting  it  but  Iit> 
tk,  in  comparison  to  its  lying  scattered  over  an  acre  of  ground. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  fooi  required  by 
the  animal  system  to  keep  up  its  natural  heat,  is  greatly  inflvenoed 
by  heat  and  co]d.  Man  or  beast,  when  exposed  to  excessive  cold, 
require  one-third  more  fbod  than  when  protected  by  bousing  or  arti- 
ficial heat ;  the  animal  stove^  like  the  mechanical  one,  requires  more 
fuel  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm  ;  this  is  palpable  to  every  obser- 
ver, with  respect  to  his  own  person,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  animal  creation,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  eductions  of 
philosophy.  How  important,  then,  in  the  fattenmg  process,  or  in  the 
mere  subsistence  of  animals,  on  the  score  of  economy,  is  protection 
and  warmth  for  the  farm  stock — to  say  nothing  on  the  score  of  ha^ 
manity — and  when  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  is  taken  int6 
consideration,  how  important  becomes  the  stabling  and  shed  protect^ 
ing  system. 

Another  method  is  practiced  with  great  economy,  by  the  use  of 
feeding  sheds  ;  they  should  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in 
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dq)th9  and  as  long  as  may  be  reqmred  ;  with  a  double  roof,  with  pur- 
loin plates  to  sustain  it ;  the  posts  twelve  feet  long  and  the  beams  at 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  a  large  space  above  for  the  gene- 
ral store  of  hay  for  winter  feeding,  with  a  strong  feed  rack  on  the 
back  side,  and  a  long  sloping  brace  every  five  feet,  to  protect  and  give 
confidence  to  the  underlings,  against  the  master  cattle,  and  yet  not  so 
to  confine  them,  that  they  cannot  see  them  and  change  places  when 
they  move ;  there  should  be  sliding  doors  every  twenty  feet  in  front, 
to  take  in  the  hay,  and  a  row  of  studs  on  the  back  side  of  the  upper 
story,  to  secure  a  passage  of  four  feet,  and  an  opening  over  the  rack, 
to  feed  through. 

By  having  thb  great  depth  and  small  height,  snows  and  storms  do 
not  beat  in  on  the  open  side  ;  there  is  space  for  the  whole  stock  to 
stand  or  lie  down.  ,  How  often  do  we  see  one  or  two  of  the  master 
cattle  stand  or  lie  down  at  their  ease,  in  the  common  shallow  sheds, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  out  all  the  others — ^when  there  is  room 
enough,  if  they  could  all  agree.  By  this  method,  you  only  feed  in 
the  sheds,  and  Utter  them  freely  ;  whereby  you  insure  the  greatest 
part  of  the  manure  and  urine  under  cover,  by  the  time  spent  in  eating 
and  sleeping  under  them,  and  during  storms  and  excessive  cold.  At 
least  three-quarters  of  the  whole  winter's  droppings  will  be  under  the 
sheds — and  that  three-quarters  virill  be  worth  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  the  leached  and  bleached  material  which  lays  five  or  six 
months  exposed  to  the  elements. 

You  also  by  this  method  iiave  the  trouble  of  stabling  and  tying  up 
the  cattle,  and  the  manipulations  of  cleaning  them  and  the  stables,  so 
objectionable  to  many  persons  not  educated  in  that  system. 

If,  as  Liehigy  the  great  agricultural  chemist,  asserts, — and  proves  it 
too,— that  the  liquids  of  absorption  contained  in  the  dung  of  cattle, 
are  worth  thirteen  times  as  much  as  the  vegetable  matter  constituting 
its  bulk, — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  almost  the  entire  active  vir- 
tues of  barn-yard  manure  reside  in  the  urine  and  liquid  absorption  of 
the  solids, — all  the  salts  and  ammonia  are  due  to  it,  the  rest  is  mere 
vegetable  fibre,  and  constitutes  mold  when  decomposed.  Under  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  system  of  making  and  keeping  manures  under 
cover,  is  too  palpable  to  be  neglected. 

In  those  localities  where  hay  is  worth  any  thing  in  market,  and 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  the  great  savmg  in  the  quantity  required  to  win- 
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ter  cattle,  becomes  a  great  item,  by  feedmg  from  racks  on  deep  bins 
under  coyer,  and  in  a  comfortable  and  warm  stable — ^in  place  of  scat* 
tering  it  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mud,  with  the  animals  constantly 
passing  over  it  with  their  dirty  feet,  treading  it  into  the  filth  and  to- 
tally spoiling  it. 

Let  any  one  who  finds  his  thirty  by  forty  feet  bam  too  small  to  con- 
tain both  his  hay  and  grain,  instead  of  enlarging  it,  or  building 
another,  put  up  one  of  these  sheds,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  long,  accord- 
ing to  his  stock,  and  fill  it  with  hay,  from  the  floor  to  the  Terge  pole, 
and  if  he  don't  find  it  a  comfortable  operation  on  stormy  days,  and  a 
mine  of  wealth  the  year  round,  then  his  humble  serrant  wUl  sign  a 
cognovit  that  he  believes  wheat  mil  turn  to  chess. 
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The  site  of  Salem ,  as  all  will  remember,  who  have  visited  that 
pretty  village,  is  the  eastern  extreme  of  a  plain  that  extends  some 
two  miles  south  and  west,  with  very  gentle  undulations  of  surface^ 
and  may  embrace  near  3,000  acres.  This  plain  is  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  constitutes  the  bottom  of  a  very  picturesque,  natural  basin, 
that  geologists  conjecture  was  once  filled  witK  water  by  Black  Creek, 
from  the  north,  and  the  Battenkill  from  the  east,  and  was  finally 
drained  through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  by  which  the  ^^  Kill "  flows  west' 
ward  to  the  Hudson. 

Not  far  from  the  center  of  this  basin,  lies  my  farm — ^the  surface 
rolling — ^the  more  elevated  portions,  gravel — and  the  low  glades, 
loam — all  resting  on  clay  at  different  depths — approaching  the  surface, 
however,  only  in  the  loam.  For  30  years  prior  to  1834,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  two  industrious  tenants,  who-taxed  its  productive  powers 
to  their  utmost  capacity — sowing  wheat  while  wheat  would  grow,  and 
then  covering  it  with  rye,  year  after  year. 

I  found  the  farm  so  exhausted  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  grass  seed  catch  without  manure — and  no  wonder — for  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  gravel  soil  in  some  of  the  easiest  tilled,  and  therefore 
the  most  exhausted  fields,  had  been  leachedy  and  little  beside  clean 
sand  and  gravel  left.  (The  course  of  husbandry  adopted,  and  by 
which  I  enjoy  both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  sedng  these  gravel 
fields  giving  ffur  promise  of  returning  fertility,  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  communication.)  The  loam  too^  seemed  much 
impoverished  by  constant  tillage  and  successive  annual  cropping — 
but  the  mere  exhaustion  of  the  soil  was  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for  in 
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the  lower  glades  there  was  not  suJUuni  depth  of  toQ  for  either  grait 
or  grain. 

The  forface  of  rioh  allarial  lands^  it  is  known,  may  be  so  imporer- 
ished  by  eonstant  tillage  and  seyere  cropping,  as  to  become  compartr* 
tiyely  barren  :  but  they  may  be  renorvated  by  giving  unusual  depth 
to  the  furrow  and  bringing  up  a  portion  of  soil  that  has  neirer  been 
robbed  of  its  natire  fertility. 

But  in  my  case  this  could  not/be,  for  the  day,  or  rather  the  sub* 
soil,  composed  of  day  and  sand,  in  many  locatiomi  almost  impenri- 
ovs  to  water,  and  altogether  sterile,  was  found  at  depths  of  from  four 
to  eight  inches  from  the  surface.  Here  thus,  were  two  difficulties — 
my  soil  lacked  fertility,  and  it  lacked  depth.  It  was  not  only  poor, 
h«t  there  was  not  enough  of  it  Its  fertility  might  be  restored  by 
manure,  but  the  want  of  depth  was  always  fetal  to  the  crop,  in  sear 
sons  remarkable  either  for  drouth  or  moisture. 

The  great  desideratum,  then,  was  to  increase  the  depth  of  soil. 
This  could  not  be  done  by  deep  plowing,  with  the  common  plow,  of 
by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow. 

The  first  of  these  mod^  is  liable  to  two  objections,  both  of  great 
practical  importance.  And  1st.  In  those  fields  where  the  depth  of 
soil  yaries  from  four  to  eight  inches,  a  frnrrow  ten  inches  deq>  and  of 
the  common  width,  would  require  the  power  of  two  yoke  of  oxen— 
and  any  considerable  increase  in  the  depth  of  frirrow  would  employ 
the  addition  of  a  third  team.  2d.  Under  such  culture  the  soil  is 
buried  deep  and  the  subsoil  brought  to  the  surfece,  presenting  a  clay- 
cold,  pale  face.  The  great  amount  of  manure  necessary  to  bring  sodi 
land  to  at  once— to  give  It  the  hue  of  health,  and  the  vigor  of 
fertility,  I  could  hot  at  all  afford  ;  and  as  illy  could  I  avail  the  slow 
natural  process  of  ameBoration  by  the  frost  and  the  snow  of  winter, 
Uki  the  showers  and  the  sunshine  of  siunmer.  My  interest  required 
that  I  should  adopt  some  plan  less  expensive  than  the  one,  and  more 
expeditious  than  the  other. 

I  had  long  thought  of  the  subsoil  plow  as  an  implement  adapted 
to  my  purpose ;  but  not  until  the  past  winter  did  I  resolve  to  test 
theory  by  experiment,  and  give  subsoil  culture  a  fhir  trial,  deeply  im* 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  it  steered  clear  of  those  insuperable  ob- 
jections that  exist  to  the  other  mode,  and  that  it  was  well  adapted  to 
effect  my  object  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  at  the  least  possible 
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outlay,  both  of  labor  and  manure.    That  impresaon  has  been  deep- 
ened  by  experience  and  observation. 

At  our  late  cattle  show  and  fair,  1  exhibited  my  subsoil  plow,  and 
am  satisfied,  not  only  from  the  report  of  a  committee,  making  grati- 
fying mention  of  it  as  a  new  and  valuable  implement,  and  awarding 
me  a  premium,  but  also  from  the  universal  curiosity  excited  by  its  ex- 
hibition, and  the  equally  universal  marvel  '^  what  it  could  be  for,'' 
that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  briefly  to  describe  it  and  the 
manner  of  its  working. 

The  subsoil  plow  is  perhaps  best  described  as  ^  the  common  plow 
without  a  mold  board,"  and  having  in  lieu  of  it,  a  cast  iron  plate 
four  of  five  inches  wide,  fastened  to  the  share,  and  running  bac)c 
(with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  landsides)  to  the 
heel  of  the  plow,  when  it  is  elevated  about  four  inches,  constituting 
an  inclined  plane,  over  which  the  dods  broken  up  by  the  share  have 
to  pass,  and  in  their  progress  are  still  more  broken  and  displaced. 
Tlie  stilts  most  convenient,  are  those  commonly  used  with  the  side- 
hill  plow. 

It  does  its  work  entirely  below  the  range  of  the  soil  plow,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  made  by  it ;  and  in  ordinary  culture  a  comr 
mon  plow  is  always  employed  at  the  same  time  with  the  subsoiler. 

First  goes  the  soil  plow,  in  the  usual  way,  turning  over  its  slice  of 
soil,  and  just  after  it  comes  the  subsoiler,  workmg*in  the  bottom  of 
the  new  made  furrow,  thoroughly  disturbing  and  displacing  but  not 
invertbg  the  hard  subsoil,  to  the  depth  (if  required)  of  14  inches, 
with  No.  1,  and  18  or  20  with  larger  sizes  of  the  plow.  Then  comes 
the  soil  plow  again,  on  its  second  round,  turning  over  its  slice  of  soil 
-^-covering  the  work  of  the  subsoiler,  (not  its  furrow,  for  it  makes 
none)  and  uncovering  a  new  and  unbroken  line  of  subsoil  for  the 
second  round  of  the  subsoiler.  Thus  they  alternate,  and  experience 
satisfies  me  that  two  teams  (one  to  each  plow)  will  do  as  much 
with  respect  to  quantity,  depth  of  furrow  and  ease  of  draft,  and  very 
much  more  with  respect  to  efficient  and  profitable  tillage,  than  thr^ 
similar  teams  can,  with  the  common  plow  in  the^other  mode.  Thus 
at  least  a  third  of  the  team  work  is  saved  at  the  outset,  besides  being 
altogether  more  manageable  and  convenient. 

Subsoil  culture  leaves  the  soil  at  the  surface,  where  it  is  wanted^ 
inverted,  but  not  buried — and  by  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  prepares  it 
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for  the  amelioratiDg  influence  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  the  genial 
warmth  and  showers  of  summer. 

Whateyer  may  be  the  culture  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  in  grass,  in 
grain,  or  in  fallow — ^manured  or  starved — ^no  matter  how  deep  the 
frost,  how  fierce  the  heat,  or  how  refreshing  the  rain,  a  stiff  and  un- 
kindl J  subsoil  is  still  just  what  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  what  it  will 
continue  to  be  for  ages  to  come,  unless  it  be  disturbed  by  mechanical 
action.  But  let  its  natural  compactness  be  but  once  effectually  brokeD 
up  by  the  subsoiler,  and  then  the  frosts  pulverize  and  render  it  per- 
meable, rains  carry  down  fertilizing  matter,  superabundant  moisture 
is  let  off,  the  temperature  is  raised,  small  roots  pioneer  downward  in 
search  of  food  and  room,  and  tend  still  further  to  fit  materials  lately 
60  barren,  for  an  active  and  beneficial  agency  in  sustaining  vegetable 
life. 

It  is  generally  thought,  and  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in 
porous  toils,  the  rains  leach  the  surface  and  carry  down  some  of  its 
valuable  productive  qualities  below  the  reach  of  ordinary  plowing  } 
and  may  it  not  be  so,  to  some  extent,  with  more  tenacious  soils  ?  I» 
it  not  probable  that  stiff  subsoils  may  have  received  and  retained  that, 
which  when  brought  to  the  surface  and  incorporated.with  the  upper 
soil,  will  add  somewhat  to  its  fertility  ? 

At  each  successive  plowing  then,  let  the  depth  of  furrow  be  gradu- 
ally increased,  thus  brbging  up  to  the  surface,  by  little  and  little,  . 
the  ameliorated  material  from  below,  until  sufficient  depth  of  soil  it 
obtained  :  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  occasional  use  of  the 
subsoiler  in  after  years,  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  an  increase  of 
crop,  and  may  indeed  be  indispensable,  again  and  again,  to  break  up 
the  partially  compacted  subsoil,  and  to  keep  open  that  kind  of  under- 
drain,'so  universally  needed  in  stiff  soils,  and  especially  when  under 
grain. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  I  have  had  occasion  to  break  up  the 
graveled  waggon  track  of  the  highway  near  my  dwelling,  and  have 
done  it  wholly  with  the  subsoiler  and  a  single  team.  It  was  severe 
work  certainly  for  the  horses— but  with  the  soil  plow,  two  just  such 
teams  would  not  have  stirred  it  an  inch ;  and  with  team  enough  to 
perform  the  work,  no  ordinary  plow  would  have  borne  the  strain  for 
a  moment.  We  thus  completed  speedily  and  in  the  best  manner, 
with  thi  team,  what  would  have  required  a  comparatively  large  out- 
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lay  of  hand  hbor — the  subsoiler  being  substituted  for  the  ^ck,  and 
the  team  performing  the  work  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  men. 

Wherever  ditches  are  required|  on  land  sufficiently  firm  to  carry  a 
team,  the  lubsoiler  is  employed  to  great  advantage.  The  team  needed 
is  a  yoke  of  oxen — th^  yoke,  a  piece  of  scantling  long  enough  to 
allow  each  ox  sufficient  room  to  travel  outside  of  the  ditch — and 
lengthening  the  chain,  enables  you  to  plow  without  inconvenience 
in  a  ditch  two  feet  deep. 

My  experiments  have  not  been  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive  to 
enable  me  to  state  the  actual  saving,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  not  only 
that  the  amount  of  hard  labor  is  materially  abridged,  but  that  the 
necessity  for  spading,  the  hardest  part  of  that  labor,  is  obviated  en* 
tirely. 

The  plow  used  in  making  the  following  experiments,  is  of  the 
manufacture  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  pro- 
cured from  Pmyn,  Wilson  &.  Vosburg,  of  Albany.  It  is  a  sabstan-* 
tial,  neat  and  highly  finished  implement,  as  are  all  the  articles  of  thdr 
Buake  that  I  have  happened  to  see. 

Experiment  Jfo.  1. 
May  16th.  Plowed  two  acres — ^in  potatoes  last  season,  planted 
on  the  sod — soil,  a  sandy  loam,  six  or  eight  inches  deep — subsoil 
somewhat  clayey.  One  half  of  this  piece  was  subsoiled  to  the  depth 
of  eight  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  soil  plow  furrow,  making  the 
whole  depth  of  the  culture  about  fourteen  inches.  After  a  dressing 
of  ten  loads  of  rotten  dung  to  the  acre,  one-half  was  sown  to  wheat, 
and  the  other  to  oats,  and  finished  with  grass  seeds  and  the  roller. 

Experiment  JV*o«  2. 
May  17th.    Subsoiled  a  strip  four  rods  wide,  through  a  field  plant- 
ed with  com  the  19th.    Soil,  deep  sandy  loam,  with  occasional 
gravel  knolls. 

Experiment  Jfo.  3. 

Green-sward  last  year,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  Soil,  similar  to 
No.  1.  Plowed  24th  May,  and  half  of  it  subsoiled — sown  with  oats 
same  day,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  No.  1. 

The  com  crop  on  No.  2  was  good,  but  had  no  advantage  either  in 
growth  or  yield  over  adjacent  parts  of  the  field.  The  experiincnt 
was  made  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  labor  lost,  and  so  it 
was.    But  with  respect  to  Nos.  1  and  3,  better  hopes  were  at  first 
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cherished — ^hopes  early  disappointed,  and  soon  abandoned.  No  bene- 
fit to  any  of  the  crops  on  1  or  3  has  yet  been  realized. 

This  shows  that  with  a  medium  depth  of  soil  already  under  good 
cultivation — with  a  subsoil  not  unusually  hard  and  stubborn — ^with 
ten  loads  of  good  manure  to  th^  acre  as  a  top  dressing,  and  with  a 
favorable  season  to  crown  the  whole,  wc  need  not  look  for  profitable 
results  from  subsoil  culture,  at  least  the  first  season.  And  yet,  I  con* 
fess  I  shall  be  disappomted  if  the  clover  do  not  feel  and  show  the 
benefit  of  it  the  coming  season,  a  fiaict  that  can  be  certainly  and  readi- 
ly determined,  for  the  pieces  subsoiled  are  all  accurately  marked. 

None  of  that  portion  of  my  farm  where  subsoil  culture  is  expected 
to  be  most  beneficial,  has  been  under  the  plow  the  past  season — ^but 
in  the  course  of  the  approaching  spring,  it  is  designed  to  try  it  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  and  on  land  better  adapted  to  prove  its  value. 

There  are  three  sizes  of  the  subsoil  plow.  When^  selecting  mine, 
I  Judged  that  either  of  the  large  sizes  would  require  more  than  a 
flingle  team  to  work  it,  but  from  the  ease  with  which  a  single  span  of 
horses  draws  No.  1,  in  all  ordinary  work,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  No. 
S  would  have  better  answered  my  purposes — ^the  greater  width  of  its 
work,  and  of  course  the  more  complete  displacement  of  clods  effected 
by  it,  constituting  an  obvious  advantage,  and  at  very  trifling  cost.  If 
needed,  one  or  more  additional  team  may  be  attached  without  risk, 
the  plow  being  designed  to  resist  the  severest  strain. 

Several  of  my  neighbors  witnessed  my  experiments,  and  among 
them  were  Chief  Justice  Savage,  late  President  of  our  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  Doctor  Fitch,  its  indefatigable  and  intelligent 
Secretary — all  of  whom  with  one  accord  pronounced  the  new  plow 
a  very  perfect  implement,  admirably  fitted  to  deepen  and  to  dry  thini 
luird,  and  wet  soils^ 

My  own  conclusions,  based  on  repeated  trials  of  the  plow,  are — 

1st.  That  subsoil  culture  is  the  only  practicable  mode  of  deepen- 
ing the  soiL 

Sd.  The  expense  attending  it  is  not  materially  greater  than  that  of 
•ccMnmon  plowing. 

3d.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  break  up  the  most  indurated  sub- 
«>il,  to  any  required  depth. 

4th.  The  harder  the  material,  Uie  more  perfect  the  breaking  upi 

and  the  more  complete  the  displaoement  of  the  clods. 
[Senate,  No*  85.J  K 
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StL  This  mode  of  culture  neither  buries  the  soil,  nor  necessarilj 
brings  the  subsoil  to  the  surface. 

6th.  It  is  the  most  economical  and  effectual  mode  of  disposing  of 
superabundant  moisture ;  and,  bj  consequence,  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil,  destroying  mosses,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  a 
profitable  vegetation. 

&astii,  30th  Dec.,  1844. 
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TRIAL  OF  PLOWS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  PLOWS 
AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  POUOHEEBPSIE. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  instituting  a  trial 
of  the  plows  offered  for  the  Society's  premiums  respectfully  report, 
that  there  were  eight  competitors  for  the  premiums  on  plows,  and 
thirteen  plows  in  all  presented  for  examination.  Your  committee  ap- 
proached their  duties  with  more  hesitation  and  reluctance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  by  the  very 
competent  gentlemen  who  hare  served  on  this  committee  at  former 
meetings  of  the  society,  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  plcws  exhibited.  If  the  labors  of  the  pre- 
sent year  have  been  less  arduous  than  heretofore,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  former  experience,  and  also 
that  fewer  plows  were  this  year  exhibited  than  on  former  occasions. 
We  have,  however,  devoted  much  time  to  the  details  of  this  trial, 
with  the  view  of  satisfying  aursdvis  at  least — ^if  we  were  unable  to 
satisfy  all  who  were  competitors — and  entertain  the  confident  belief 
that  in  point  of  equality  in  land,  and  fairness  of  trial,  the  test  now  in- 
stituted approximates  as  near  to  correctness  as  can  be  expected  from 
the  time  and  the  conveniences  which  are  afforded  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  State  Society.  The  ground  furnished  for  the  trial  was 
a  rather  light  soil,  and  very  uniform  throughout^  showbg  very  little 
difference  in  the  land  assigned  to  the  different  plows. 

Each  competitor  was  first  directed  to  draw  a  few  ftirrows  without 
the  dynamometer  attached,  to  show  the  work  which  his  plow  was  ca- 
pable of  doing,  after  which  a  test  of  draft  by  the  dynamometer 
was  had,  first  vrith  teams,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  a  machine 
furnished  by  Mr.  Chase— one  of  the  competitors — ^by  which  the  plow 
was  dravm  with  great  steadiness  and  uniformity.    The  foUowmg  table 
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will  show  the  names  of  all  the  competitors,  with  the  result  of  trial  bj 
both  methods  adopted  : 

No.  1.     Peter  S.  Proseus,  Kinderhook,  Columbia  coimty — ^**  Co- 
lumbia premium  :" 

5  by  13  inches^     Average  of  draft  by  team,  350  lbs. 

6  by  12    «  «  «        "    hand,  420  lbs. 
No.  2.     Howard  Delano,  Mottville,  Onondaga  county — ^^  Dia- 
mond, No.  6  :'' 

6  by  13  inches.     Average  of  draft  by  team,  287}  lbs. 

6  by  12    "  "  *«        "    hand,  280    lbs. 

No.  3.     M.  D.  &  S.  H.  Coding—"  Coding's  American,  No.  4  :** 

61  by  14  inches.     Average  of  draft  by  team,  3371  lbs. 
Another  plow  presented  by  the  same  gentleman  gave 

6  by  14  inches.     Average  draft  by  team,  3371  lbs. 

6  by  12    «  "  "      hand,  400    lbs. 

A  third  plow  by  same  manufacturer  :. 

6i  by  16.     Average  draft  by  team,  575  lbs. 
No.  4.     James  B,  Moore,  Wilmington,  Delaware — ^^  Moore's  self- 
sharpenmg  plow  :'* 

6  by  14  inches.    Average  draft  by  team,  4371  lbs. 

6  by  12      "  «  «        hand,  420    lbs. 

No.  5.    W.  U.  Chase,  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county — "  Mont- 
gomery county  plow  :** 

6  by  11  inches.     Average  draft  with  team,  225  lbs. 

6  by  12    "  «  "        "   hand,  300  lbs. 

A  second  plow  presented  by  Mr.  Chase  gave 

51  by  11  inches.     Draft  by  team,  275  lbs. 
A  third  plow  presented  by  Mr.  Chase  gave 

5}  by  12  inches.     Average  draft  by  team,  225  lbs. 
No.  6.    A.  Hawley,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island — ^'  Bergen  plow  :*' 

6  by  12  inches.     Average  draft  by  team,  275  lbs. 

6  by  12    "  «  «    hand,  350  lbs. 

Second  plow : 

6  by  12  inches.     Average  draft  by  team,  275  lbs. 

6  by  12    "  "  "    hand,  300  lbs. 

No.  7.    Edgar  Sleight,  Fishkill— "  Revenue  Cutter :'' 

5  J  by  12  inches.    Average  draft  by  team,  5250  lbs. 
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No.  8.  Thomas  D*  Burrall,  Geneya,  Ontario  county — ^^  Shell- 
wheel  plow :" 

6 .8  by  12.8  inches.    Average  draft  by  team,  2411  lbs. 
6  by  12    "  «  «         hand,  260    lbs. 

^  BnrralPs  plain  plow." 

6  by  13  inches.    Average  draft  by  team,  325  lbs. 
«  "  «  «         hand,  376  lbs. 

It  is  proper  for  the  committee  here  to  remark  that  the  first  trial  by 
teams  was  made  by  a  dynamometer  manufactured  by  Mr.  Burrall. 
The  trial  by  hand  was  made  by  an  article  of  different  construction, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Chase.  Both  these  gentlemen  kindly  allowed 
these  instruments  to  be  used  for  testing  all  the  plows  presented. 

Your  committee,  after  mature  deliberation,  have  agreed -upoB  the 
Allowing  awards,  viz  : 

To  Howard  Delano,  of  Mottville,  for  his  Diamond  plow.  No.  4, the 
first  premium  of  $15. 

To  Thomas  D.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  for  his  Shell-wheel  plow,  the 
second  premium — a  silver  medal. 

To  W.  U.  Chase,  of  Amsterdam,  the  comniittee  recommend  to  the 
society  to  award  a  discretionary  premium  of  $5,  for  his  Montgomery 
county  plow. 

To  M.  D.  &  S.  H.  Coding,  of  Rochester^  for  their  American  plow, 
41  Diploma. 

In  addition  to  those  to  which  the  above  premiums  have  been 
awarded,  there  were  several  other  plows  well  calculated  for  light  soils, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  not  answer  for  heavy  and  rugged 
lands.  Of  this  character  are  the  Bergen  plows,  the  draft  of  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  light.  The  "  Plain  plow"  presented  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rall, we  should  judge  well  calculated  for  doing  its  work  in  a  proper 
manner,  although  requiring,  more  force  to  move  it  than  is  required  for 
several  others  presented. 

The  committee  were  also  charged  by  the  society  with  the  examma- 
tion  of  the  dynamometers  presented  for  trial.  After  an  examination 
and  trial  in  testing  the  plows,  we  have  awarded  to  W.  U.  Chase,  of 
Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  a  premium  of  $20. 

To  Thomas  D.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  a  premium  of  $7^ 
'  To  Seymour,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  Diploma. 

The  gang  of  plows  presented  by  Thomas  Wiard,  of  East  Avon,  Li- 
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^gston  comity,  wts  also  ezamined,  (it  haying  been  preyiously  nsed 
and  tested  by  one  of  the  committee,)  and  is  considered  a  y^ry  yaloa- 
ble  Slid  usrful  implement  for  coyering  seed  grain,  of  any  kind,  or  for 
working  and  pulverizing  summer  fallows,  &c.  It  will  do  yastly  more 
work  than  the  common  plow,  in  a  giyen  time,  and  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  We  recommend  that  a  premium  of  $16  be  giyen  to  Mr. 
Wiard. 
All  whidi  is  respectfelly  submitted . 

R.  HARMON,  Jr. 

E.  COMSTOCK. 
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At  the  third  of  the  ames  of  Agricnltaiml  Meetiaggi  heU  in  AXtm- 
ny  4uring  the  witter  of  1844|  the  sabject  under  diMmarion  being  the 
.coltwre  of  wheat  in  the  aouthem  tier  of  conntieai  Dr.  D.  Lib  madei 
lubatantiallyi  the  following  remarka : 

Mr.  Prendent :  The  qaeation  for  iny«itigation  this  evening^  I  be* 
lieve  to  be  this  :  '^  Is  it  practicable,  and  if  so,  will  it  be  profitablei  to 
^^  grow  wheat  south  of  tiie  limestone  strata  that  extend  west  to  lab 
^  Erie^  through  the  central  portion  of  this  State  TP 

The  soil  in  the  region  alluded  to,  b  based  on  ahale  and  freestone 
rocks,  and  lacking  Imie,  its  sulphates  and  phosphates,  it  is  but  poorlj 
adapted  to  wheat  culture. 

rractically  then,  the  question  to  be  solved  is  this :  How  much  lime, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  must  be  added  to  the  shale  and  freestone 
soils  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  to  make  them  good  wheat  lands, 
and  what  will  be  the  expense  per  acre  1 

If  we  take  100  lbs.  of  ripe  wheat,  includmg  roots,  stem  and  head,  and 
bum  it  io  the  open  air,  aoout  97  per  cent  of  its  weight  will  be  con- 
verted into  vapor  and  gas,  and  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  ash, 
or  3  per  cent  left,  will,  on  analysis,  show  the  earthy  elements  neces* 
sary  to  produce  this  grain.  Liebig  and  Johnston  both  quote  the  fol* 
lowing  analyms,  made  by  Sprenge^  as  entitled  to  confidence : — 

Potash, 0.6 

Soda,.... 0.8 

Lime,  ••• • • 6.8 

Magnesia,  •••• ^ , 0.9 

Silica  (flint,) 81.6 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron, 2.6 

Pho«phoric  acid, %•••••.•• 4.8 

Sulphuric  acid 1.0 

Chlorine,   0.9 

lOO.a 

When  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  never  more  than  three  or  fovr 

per  cent  of  the  above  earthy  substances  in  wheat,  and  that  silica 

(sand)  composes  81 .6  per  cent  of  even  that  small  portion,  it  will  not 

I  trust,  be  deemed  incredible  if  I  express  the  opinion  that,  by  the  aid 
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of  a  little  practical  science,  good  wheat  maj  be  grown  profitably  in 
anycounty  in  the  State. 

This  plant  has  been  raised  in  a  great  variety  of  artificial  soils, 
where  each  ingredient  was  carefully  weighed,  both  before  and  after 
the  plant  was  taken  from  the  earth.  By  careful  analysis,  what  the 
soil  had  lost,  and  what  the  plant  had  gained,  was  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration. A  very  large  portion  of  the  elements  of  all  cultivated 
plants  comes  from  the  atmosphere.  The  precise  amount  depending 
alike  on  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
plant  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made. 

I  regard  it  as  a  fact  of  great  practical  importance,  that  wood  ashes, 
even  leached  ashes,  so  abundant  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  con- 
tain all  the  earthy  elements  of  this  invaluable  bread-bearing  plant* 
Compare  the  following  table,  showing  the  constituents  of  beech  ash, 
with  that  of  wheat  ash.     This  is  also  taken  from  Sprengel : 

Beech  Aih» 

Silica  (sand,) 6 .62 

Alumina  (basis  of  clay,)  •  • « 2 .33 

Oxide  of  iron, 3 .77 

^^        manganese, 3.85 

Lime, 25.00 

Potash, 22.11 

Soda, 3.32 

Sulphuric  acid,  •  ••  •. 7.65 

Phosphoric  acid, 6 .62 

Chlorine, 1.84 

Carbonic  acid, 14 .00 

100.00 
Maple,  birch  and  other  wood,  contain  the  same  minerals. 
Note  the  25  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  above  analysis,  being  larger 
than  that  of  potash.  Our  primitive  forests  have  been  for  centunes 
drawing  the  above  earthy  constituents  of  wheat  from  the  soil.  And 
instead  of  carefully  preserving  this  indispensable  raw  material  of 
good  wheaten  bread,  thousands  of  bushels  of  leached  ashes  have  been 
tiirown  away  !  Being  but  slowly  decomposed  by  the  vital  action  of 
plants,  ashes  are  sm  enduring. fertilizer,  when  compared  with  stable 
manure.  Mixed  with  quicklime,  their  good  effects  are  more  speedi- 
ly obtained.  Lime  will  render  alumina  either  in  the  soil  or  in  leach- 
ed ashes,  soluble  in  water,  so  that  it  can  enter  the  minute  pores  of 
roots.  Clav  in  the  soil  is  always  combined  with  a  large  portion  of 
silica,  and  before  it  has  been  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping,  it 
holds  in  combination  considerable  potash  and  soda.  Lime,  by  com- 
bining with  alumina,  the  basis  of  clay,  liberates  these  alkalies  and 
silica,  which  uniting  chemically,  form  soluble  silicates  of  potash  and 
•oda.  These  also  enter  into  the  circulating  nourishment  of  plants, 
and  are  decomposed  in  the  stems  of  grasses  and  cereals.  The  silica 
goes  to  make  vegetable  bone,  to  keep  the  plant  upright,  while  the 
potash  and  soda  go  back  to  the  earth  to  dissolve  as  before,  another 
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portion  of  sandj  to  be  also  absorbed,  and  transformed  into  bone.  It 
18  in  this  way  that  a  few  ashes  applied  to  a  sandy  soil,  will  enable 
grass  and  grain  to  take  up  the  81  per  cent  of  flmt  found  in  their 
ashes.  Lime  will  do  the  same  thing  on  clay  soils,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  generally  do  not  lack  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia. 

The  quantity  of  lime  and  a3hes  to  be  applied  to  an  acre,  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  their  cost  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
A  few  bushels  will  be  of  essential  service  ;  but  a  larger  dose  will  be 
better. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  wheat  plant, 
which  as  I  have  already  intimated,  form  ninety-six  or  seven  per  cent 
of  its  substance.  Water  and  its  constituents,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  are  the  four  elementary  ingredients  of  all  culti- 
yated  plants,  beside  their  minerals.  As  there  is  no  lack  of  water  or 
of  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  our  attention  will  be  confined 
to  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.,  These  are  indis* 
pensable,  and  fortunately  nature  has  provided  an  amount  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  in  the  air,  if  not  in  the  soil,  more  than  equal  to  all  the 
wants  of  vegetation.  A  large  portion  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
vegetable  mold  in  a  rich  sou  is  carbon,  and  a  small  portion  is  nitro- 
gen ;  both  of  which  are  usually  combined  with  other  substances. 
These  important  elements  are  often  nearly  exhausted  in  fields  which 
have  been  unwisely  cultivated ;  and  I  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  cheap  and  .practicable  renovation. 

By  the  aid  of  clover  and  buckwheat  dressed  with  gypsum,  ashes, 
lime,  or  manure,  and  plowed  in  when  in  blossom,  much  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  augmenting  the  rich  vegetable  mold  so  desirable  to  a 
certain  degree  in  all  soils.  Straw,  corn-stalks,  leaves  of  forest  trees, 
and  swamp  muck  made  into  compost  with  lime  and  ashes,  are  of  great 
value.  Charcoal  well  pulverized,  and  saturated^with  urine,  I  regard 
as  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  fertilizer  that  can  be  applied  to  a  poor 
soil,  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  almost  any  other  crop. 

The  earths  contained  in  charcoal,  as  the  analysis  of  its  ash  demon- 
strates, are  identical  with  the  earths  foimd  in  the  wheat  plant.  Coal 
contains  a  very  large  portion  of  carbon,  and  will  imbibe  from  the  at- 
mosphere a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and 
its  carbonates.  Unlike  stable  manure,  the  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda 
and  magtiesia,  it  will  not  waste  by  premature  solution  nor  by  evapo- 
ration. On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  incalculable  value  to  mix  with  the 
liquid  and  solid  excretions  of  all  animals,  to  absorb  and  fix  in  a  tan- 
gible condition  those  volatile,  fertilizing  elements,  which  are  so  prone 
to  escape  beyond  our  reach. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  without  nitrogen  in  some  form,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  grow  one  kernel  of  good  wheat,  and  that  a  pint 
of  human  urine  or  four  quarts  of  that  of  the  cow,  or  one  quart  of 
that  of  the  horse  fed  on  grain,  contain  nitrogen  enough  to  supply 
60  lbs.  of  wheat,  we  may  begin  to  understand  something  of  the 
money  value  of  this  animal  product.    But  mmd  this  suggestion 
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Notking  is  sooner  lost  than  the  harlAoni  m  an  open  smelling-bottle^ 
or  a  large  share  of  the  ammonia  in  free  urine  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 
Charcoal  and  gypsvm  will  absorb  it  in  large  quantities,  and  give  it 
oat  to  the  roots  of  plants  as  Uieir  wants  require.  In  feeding  plants, 
|reat  judgment  should  be  exercised.  At  least  one-half  of  the  food 
fed  out  to  them  in  the  sh^pe  of  stable  and  barn-yard  manure,  is  en* 
tirely  lost.  It  escapes  into  the  air,  or  is  dissolved  prematurely,  and 
carried  like  the  potash  m  water  runnini^  through  a  leach,  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  hungry,  if  not  starving  plants. 

I  have  just  separated  a  half  pound  of  wheat-flour  into  its  proxi- 
mate elements  of  starch  and  gluten.  The  gluten  I  have  in  my  hand. 
It  is  nearly  identical  with  animal  muscle.  It  forms  from  7  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  bulk  of  wheat  kernels.  The  more  glutt  n  flour  containS| 
the  more  good  bread  a  given  number  of  pounds  will  make.  A  bar- 
rel of  flour  rich  in  gluten,  will  make  10  p^r  cent  more  of  bread  than 
one  which  is  nearly  all  starch.  Gluten  will  bear  far  more  water  than 
starch.  The  quantity  of  this  meat^forming  principle  in  wheat,  de* 
pends  in  a  good  degree  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  where 
the  wheat  is  grown. 

Prof.  Emmons  made  some  int^esting  experiments,  illustrative  of 
soils.  He  also  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  separation 
of  starch  and  gluten  in  kernels  of  wheat  and  corn  ;  and  also  of  the 
phosphates  in  the  latter  grain. 


At  the  nxth  meetmg,  Mr.  O'Reilly  briefly  alluded  to  the  dimmish- 
ed  average  of  the  crops,  even  in  the  best  wheat  growing  regions  of 
the  state,  as  furnishing  strong  reasons  for  energetic  action  in  adopting 
improved  modes  of  cultivation,  so  as  to  produce  better  crops,  while 
renovating  the  impoverished  soil.  He  stated  the  results  of  inquiries 
which  he  had  made  from  several  of  the  most  intelligent  wheat  buyers 
and  flour  manufacturers — ^foremost  among  whom  was  Hervey  Ely,  of 
Rochester,  who  had  furnished  him  with  some  data,  and  would  furnish 
more,  concerning  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crops  for  each  year,  in 
quality,  quantity  and  price,  during  the  last  thirty  years — Mr.  Ely 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  ex* 
tennve  flour  manufSacturers  in  the  Genesee  country **-commendng  with 
the  second  mill  established '  at  Roche^er,  when  that  place  was  yet 
nearly  a  wilderness,  in  1814.  No  flour  was  manufactured  at  Ro- 
chester, exocpt  the  grists  for  local  use,  until  1814,  when  a  few  hun- 
dred barrels  were  sent  to  the  troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  which 
was  followed  the.  next  year,  after  the  peace  with  England,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  a  few  hundred  barrels  to  -Montreal  and  other  Canadian 
ports-^he  business  increasing. since  then  in  a  ratio  that  has  finally 
rendered  Rochester  capable  of  packing  more  flour  annually  than  any 
other  city  in  tiie* world.  Such  has  beeen  the  depreciation  of  the 
wheat  crops,  owin^  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  consequent  on  iU- 
judged  farming,  (said  Mr.  O'R.,)  that,  extraordinary  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  the  product  of  the  toheat  lands  between  the  Seneca  lake 
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and  Niagara  river  has  n^j  for  the  Urt  three  w  four  yean^  exceeded 
the  low  average  of  eleven  or  twelve  btahels  per  acre !  Indeed,  he  had 
•authority  for  declaring  that,  in  reference  to  a  single  county  (Seneca^) 
possessing  unsurpassed  natural  capacity  for  producing  wheat,  ^^  the 
average  yield  is  now  not  over  ten  bushels  per  acre  on  lands  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  freely  yielded  twenty .''  Is  the  wheat  crop  better 
any  where  in  Western  If  ew- York  than  in  Seneca  ?  And  such  being 
the  remarkable  depreciation  in  one  of  the  finest  wheat  growing  regions 
of  the  world,  how  stronoly  does  the  simple  fisLct  proclaim  the  great 
necessity  of  renovating  the  soil  so  as  to  restore  its  pristine  vigor,  and 
to  produce  increased  crops  while  enriching  rather  than  impoverishing 
the  land.  The  average  of  the  wheat  crop  in  England  may  be  stated 
at  twenty-eight  or  thirty  American  bushels  per  acre  for  a  series  of 
years.  With  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  natural  qualities,  recjuiring  compa- 
ratively little  labor  and  expense  for  its  renovation — ^with  the  flood  of 
light  which  modem  science  and  English  perseverance  have  shed  upon 
the  culture  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  [the  improvement 
of  domestic  animals — ^with  all  the  incitements  j^ossessed  by  the  Ame- 
rican farmer,  and  all  the  advantages  within  his  reach— *it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  intelligent  wheat  growers  of  the  state  of  New-Yoik 
will  soon  repair  the  mischiefs  which  slovenly  cultivation  has  produced 
— ^will  soon  restore  the  land  to  primal  fertility  capable  of  producing 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  present  crops — ^if  not  crops  rivaling 
the  general^verage|of  British  wheat  husbandry.  Even  the  average 
of  thirty  bushels,  taken  for  a  series  of  years,  is  not  a  fair  criterion  of 
what  can  be  produced  on  lands  of  like  natural  quality  with  those  of 
Western  New^York  when  well  cultivated.  Forty,  fifty,  aye  sixty 
bushels  of  good  wheat  have  been  {)roduced  on  some  acres  in  Genesee 
Valley* — still  larger  crops  sometimes  occur  in  England.  Though 
such  results  may  not  r^dily  be  reached  by  all  farmers,  no  farmer  can 
suffer  by  takbg  for  his  example  a  high  standard  in  agriculture  any 
more  than  in  morality.  Complaints  of  ^^  hard  times"  would  soon  he 
rendered  less  prevalent/ were  the  twelve  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
now  ordinarily  produced  anmiaUy  in  our  State,  increased  even  thirty 
per  cent — and  they  might  be  increased  a  hundred  per  cent  without 
surpassing  the  annual  average  per  acre  in  the  Oenesee  country  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago—yet  even  then  fall  thirty  per  cent  below  the  low- 
est average  of  the  JSritish  wheat  crops.  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheat* 
land,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  efforts  made  on 
his  experimental  fimn  for  improving  the  quality  of  our  great  staple ; 
and  the  Wadswortbs,  and  other  large  land  proprietors  of  the  west, 
now  find  ample  scope  for  enlightened  enterprise  in  stimulating  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  and  practicability  of  increasing  lar^y  the 

*  In  1808.  VtittSbwOtr,  oii6of  ai^TttempkNieertof  WMtcraN^w-Torky  rmfied  forty 
■cm  of  whito-obaff  wheat  on  fht  Gonesea  lkCt—( where  was  gr^ wn  in  1788,  the  first  wheal 
crop  eyer  cultivated  in  Western  New-Yorlc)— which  crop  oi  40  acres  averaged  tisfy-liM 
and  a  half  buiheU  per  acn.  In  1833,  Gen.  Harmon,  a  nelghlmr  of  Mr.  Shefier,  (Amm 
whom  Ittr.  OR.  had  his  information,)  raised  sixtj-seven  and  a  qoaitei  bushels  of  th« 
same  wheat  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  [Gen.  Harmon  is  the  well -known  experimenter 
Sn  cultivating  varieties  of  wheat  1  Instenoes  might  be  multiplied,  were  not  the  knowledgo 
of  the  former  large  crops  of  the  Genesee  count^  well  known,  and  were  not  large  eropt 
yet  realiiad  bj  thoee  who  paj  proper  attention  to  manorlog  the  land  and  rotation  of  eropt- 
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quantity  of  grain  produced  in  that  far-famed  wheat  growing  region. 
And  in  what  section  of  the  State  that  has  eyer  borne  wheat,  may  not 
wheat  crops  be  again  advantageously  produced  by  proper  cultivation  1 

Dr.  Lee,  of  the  Assembly,  remarked  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of 
such  facts,  showing  the  depreciation  of  the  wheat  lands  of  Western 
New- York,  that  mainly  induced  him,  years  ago,  to  turn  attention  to 
the  subject  of  improved  modes  of  cultivating  that  grain.  He  referred 
to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  was  rejoiced  to  perceive 
the  attention  now  awakening  towards  th^  policy  of  improving  the 
crops  while  renovating  the  soil.  Additions  cheaply  made  to  even 
worn  out  soils — supplying  them  with  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  ingredients  essential  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  without  which 
wheat  cannot  be  grown — ^would  richly  repay  the  farmer,  and  vastly 
enhance  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Analysis  shows  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  nutriment  of  wheat  comes  from  the  soil ;  but  that  por- 
tion must  be  restored  in  some  form,  as  lime  or  otherwise,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  make  the  earth  yield  profitable  returns  for  ourl  abor. 

After  some  further  remarks,  on  motion  of  Mr.  (yReilly,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  requesting  Hervey  Ely,  of  Rochester,  to  furnish 
further  information  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  culture  in  Western 
New -York,  for  the  last  thirty  years— or  since  the  commencement  of 
tiie  flour  manufacture  in  that  region — showing  the  average  annual 
quality,  quantity  and  price,  between  Cayuga  lake  and  the  Niagara 
river — with  such  observations  as  his  experience  and  reflections  may 
suggest  respecting  the  mode  of  culture  that  has  been,  and  that  which 
should  be,  adopted  by  wheat  growers,  for  renovating  their  lands. 
Mr.  O'R.  remarked  that  this  was  imposing  a  heavy  duty  ;  but  he  felt 
assured  that  Mr.  Ely  would  not  shrink  from  furnishing  facts  and  ar- 
guments with  which  he  is  amply  supplied  on  this  important  subject. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY— DR.  BEEKMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

Extracts  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Beekman,  before  the  Dutchess 

County  Agricultural  Society: 

I  commenced  this  address  by  propounding  the  query — "  Where  is  the 
feurm  that  will  now  upon  the  average  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  V^  If  in  this  assemblage  there  is  one  individual  who  owns  that 
farm,  and  realizes,  positively  realizes  that  result,  I  will  here  stop,  and 
respectfully  ask  him  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  practice  and  intelli- 
gence. No  one  speaks.  If  not  forty,  then  thirty  ;  if  not  thirty,  then 
twenty.  With  less  I  cannot  be  content ;  because  with  less,  although 
it  might  be  an  improvement,  it  would  not  be  so  decided  as  that  the 
man's  experience  would  be  of  essential  benefit.  They  have  raised 
seventy — eighty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  England  ;  and  shall 
we,  the  freemen  of  America,  who  own  the  soil  and  its  improvements. 
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be  content  with  kss  than  twenty  t  No  !  I  will  raise  the  standard 
higher.  It  must  be  doubled^  and  let  no  farmer  stop  until  he  comes 
up  to  the  average  of  forty.  We  cannot  accomplish  great  things  if 
we  do  not  attempt  thom,  and  success  is  only  to  be  won  by  effort.  Be* 
tween  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  have 
been  raised  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  in  this  State, 
as  stated  by  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Monroe.  Here  is  a  proof  that  it  may 
be  done,  because  it  has  been  done  in  this  State — and. if  in  that  portion 
of  it,  why  not  in  thist  why  not  in  Columbia,  the  adjoining  county t 
although  it  is  true  that  one  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  than  another.  But  these  counties  were  formerly  considered 
wheat  counties,  and  if  they  were  so  once  they  may  be  made  so  again. 
They  only  lost  their  character,  when  they  lost  their  fertility  by  our 
exhausting  mode  of  farming.  Restore  to  the  soil  what  you  have  ta- 
ken ;  give  what  a  little  labor  will  procure — a  moiety  of  its  decompo- 
sed vegetable  products — and  you  will  soon  retrieve  its  character  and 
fertility  together. 

Wheat  was  originally  a  wild  plant,  the  kernel  much  smaller  than 
it  is  now,  and  we  hear  of  it  first  in  the  East.  But  we  know  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  era  in  which  it  first  appeared,  the  country  that  pro- 
duced it,  nor  at  what  time  it  was  first  used  as  the  food  of  man.  Its 
growth  is  co-extensive  with  the  world,  and  whether  sown  under  the 
tropics  or  in  northern  latitudes,  it  always  matures,  and  furnishes  the 
same  valuable  and  nutritive  food.  It  will  thrive  in  all  climes,  and 
man  can  avil  himself  of  it  in  all  places.  It  is  so  well  adapted  to  his 
support,  that  bread  made  from  it  is  justly  termed  "  the  staff  of  life.''  A 
plant  that  is  so  useful,  both  as  an  article  of  food,  and  a  means  of  com- 
merce, surely  ought  to  draw  our  most  careful  attention  to  its  success- 
ful cultivation.  It  is  a  hardy  plant ;  what  it  wants  is  a  rich,  clean 
soil,  well  pulverized,  and  to  be  sown  in  season.  Its  component  parts, 
chemists  tell  us,  are  ^^  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  toge- 
ther with  silex,  lime,  potash,  soda,  ma^esia,  alumina,  chlorine,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus  and  a  trace  of  iron.''  But  a  more  simple  division 
for  the  farmer  would  be  to  say  that  a  kernel  of  wheat  consists  of  its 
skin  or  covering,  and  the  interior  of  starch  or  gluten.  Its  nutritive 
powers  are  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  its  gluten,  and  different 
lands  produce  it  in  different  degrees.  The  State  of  New- York,  in  1840, 
produced  between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions  of  bushels — the  Uni- 
ted States  about  eighty-five  millions — and  as  far  as  statistics  carry  us, 
it  is  thought  that  there  are  raised  from  six  to  eight  hundred  millions 
in  Europe  alone. 

An  article  so  much  used,  so  much  sought  after,  and  so  necessary  to 
our  existence,  deserves  all  the  consideration  we  can  give  it,  and  much 
more  than  it  now  receives.  We  have  spoken  of  the  plant  generally 
— ^we  will  now  say  something  of  its  varieties.  In  England,  where  it 
is  carefully  cultivated,  they  are  divided  into  a  large  number,  each  with 
its  corresponding  name,  sometimes  given  to  it  from  the  appearance 
and  color  of  the  berry,  the  head  or  the  straw,  or  from  the  district  in 
which  it  is  cultivated.  All  these  to  us  are  unimportant.  Here  we 
have  fewer  varieties,  and  hence  have  fewer  names.    We  have  firom  a 
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dozen  to  about  twenty  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  recapitulate  themi  except 
80  far  as  to  call  them  the  white  and  the  yellow,  the  smooth  head  and 
the  bearded.  Whether  the  white  wheat  or  the  yellow,  the  smooth  or 
the  bearded  is  best,  it  is  not  now  my  province  to  determine.  Particu«> 
lar  varieties  do  best  in  particular  locations,  and  of  that  each  farmer 
must  judge  for  himself  by  his  own  observation  and  experience.  If 
he  wishes  to  consult  authorities  on  the  subject,  I  would  refer  him  to 
a  Prize  Essay,  for  which  a  premium  was  awarded  by  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  Rawson  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  Mon- 
roe county.  His  remarks  are  practical,  and  he  gives  the  result  of  a 
aeries  of  experiments  in  cultivating  diflferent  varieties,  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  most  productive,  and  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  * 
Wheat  will  not  grow  in  a  poor,  grassy  or  weedy  soil.  It  must  have 
clean  land — rich  land — carefully  plowed,  and  be  carefully  covered. 
It  will  not  contend  for  the  mastery  with  grass  or  weeds,  but  it  will 
have  the  whole  or  nothing  ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  gratify  it  in  these 
particulars,  as  it  conduces  so  materially  to  onr  interest.  Besides, 
eood  farming  requires  it.  There  was  a  time  in  the>district  of  country 
m  which  I  live,  when  all  fields  of  wheat  had  more  or  less  of  rye, 
cockle,  chess,  &c. '  Indeed  it  was  thought  it  could  not  be  raised  with* 
out  these.  But  now  the  slovenly  practice  which  then  prevailed  has 
given  way  to  its  more  cleanly  culture,  and  if  you  will  raise  it,  for 
your  credit's  sake,  if  from  no  other  consideration,  grow  wheat  and 
wheat  alone.  Still  it  is  a  precarious  crop.  But  our  country  is  so  ex- 
tensive, with  a  climate  so  varied,  that  although  the  demand  for  it  is 
so  great,  still  we  have  almost  always  had  an  abundant  supply.  Lat- 
terly in  this  section  of  country,  except  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  it  had  the  grain  worm  to  contend  with.  This  was  a  destructive 
enemy,  and  for  two  or  three  years  cut  off  entire  crops.  During  its 
ravages  it  was,  however,  noticed  that  its  appearance  was  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  season,  and  that  wheat  that  was  forward  on  warm  land 
escaped  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  the  later  sown  or  backward  was 
oflen  entirely  cut  off.  To  sow  the  last  week  in  August  was  the  remedy 
proposed,  so  as.  to  bring  the  wheat  to  as  early  maturity  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  as  po8SK)le.  This  was  found  the  best  plan  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  grain  worm.      For  two  or  three  years,  in  conse- 

Sience  I  presume  of  early  sowing,  we  were  not  visited  by  it ;  still 
is  last  season  it  has  again  been  somewhat  prevalent.  The  Hessian 
fly  is  another  enemy  destructive  of  wheat.  It  appears  and  disappears 
without  any  obvious  cause  ;  but  sowing  afler  a  frost  is  thought  to  de- 
stroy it'.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  force  in  the  suegeslion.  For 
a  more  full  and  extended  account  of  the  insects  which  prey  upon 
wheat,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject,  I  refer  to  a  series  of  Es- 
says on  the  insects  imurious  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  written  by 
the  late  Willis  Gayford,  which  received  the  premium  of  |60  from 
the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society.  These  Essays  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer.  He  will  at  once  see  the  number  of  in- 
sects he  has  to  contend  with,  and  that  prey  upon  his  growing  crops 
and  fruit,  aad  derive  practical  lessons  of  their  habits,  and  manner  of 
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octirpatioD,  that  will  repay  him  a  ^osand  fold  for  their  eocpesse  and 
perusal.  ^ 

By  early  sowings  the  plant  before  winter  has  taken  deep  root,  and 
sent  foith  abundance  of  foliage ;  the  fidling  snow  presses  it  to  the 
earth,  and  the  roots  are  well  protected  against  succeeding  frosts  and 
winds.  To  feed  off  this  foliage  in  the  autumn  I  consider  bad  farnir 
ing  ;  for,  indep^dent  of  maiming  the  plant,  it  remores  part  of  the 
covering  it  ou^t  to  hare  for  its  protection  ;  for  how  often  do  we  hear 
of  wheat  beine  wmter  killed  by  exposure  t  I  beliere  it  likewise  to 
be  an  efibotual  remedy  asainst  the  heaving  of  the  plant  in  clay  lands 
from  alternate  thaws  and  frosts.  The  root  having  struck  d«wn  deep^ 
and  the  ground  and  top  of  the  plant  being  well  covered,  ^t  is  at  least 
good  sense  to  infer  that  such  would  be  the  result ;  and  I  must  say 
that  my  own  experience  confirms  it. 

In  the  selection  of  seed  for  sowing,  due  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
we  have  not  only  the  best  variety  in  use,  but  that  it  is  all  of  one  kind; 
that  it  b  perfectly  clean  ;  that  it  weighs  over  sixty  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
and  that  the  seed  is  large  and  plump.  All  these  are  material  connde- 
rations,  and  will  have  an  efiect  not  only  on  the  growing  crop,  but 
also  on  its  ultimate  value.  Diseased  wheat  of  any  description  ought 
not  to  be  sovm.  Many  applications  to  prevent  a  future  crop  from 
purtaking  of  the  evil  have  been  suggested — such  as  liming,  &c.  There 
IS  no  doubt  some  efficacy  in  them,  but  the  safest  vray  to  prevent  mis- 
chief from  such  sources  is  to  sow  none  but  the  cleanest  seed.  Thrown 
ing  a  heap  of  cleaned  wheat  from  one  end  of  the  barn  floor  to  the  other — 
called  casting — is  an  excellent  plan  to  collect  for  sowing  the  choicest  ker- 
nels. The  largesi,.being  the  heaviest,  are  thrown  farthest ;  those  of  a 
smaller  size  will  not  be  thrown  so  fiur,  while  the  lightest  will  sooner 
drop  to  the  floor.  I  make  these  suggestions  as  they  have  occurred  to  me 
in  relation  to  the  culture  of  wheat.  Perhs^  there  may  not  be  in 
them  a  single  new  idea  that  has  not  occurred  to  the  intelligent  farmers 
before  me,  and  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Still  my  object 
in  the  remarks  I  have  made  will  be  fully  answered  should  they  be  the 
means  of  drawing  your  intention  to  an  investigation  of  this  subject  in 
all  its  bearings. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— MAJOR  KIRBY'S  REPORT. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  E.  Kitfby,  to  tKe  Jefferson  County. 

Agricultural  Society : 

Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  iudicious  selec- 
tions of  seed  by  referring  to  our  recently  harvested  wheat  crop.  The 
season  has  been  propitious,  and  until  just  before  harv^,  the  prospect 
of  a  great  crop  vras  most  flattering,  but  besides  sustaining  considera- 
ble damage  from  rust,  we  have  been  assailed  by  a  new  enemy -^ the 
grain  worm,  commonly  called  the  weevil,  which  has  committed  ^eat 
ravages  and  combined  with  rust,  has  utterly  destroyed  many  promising 
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fields  and  discouraged  some  of  our  best  fanners,  from  cultivating 
wheat  at  all.  This  msect  makes  its  appearance  within  the  husk,  soon 
after  the  grain  heads  out,  and  if  the  kernel  is  not  already  formed,  it 
feeds  upon  the  juices  intended  by  nature  to  nourish  the  erain,  and 
leaves  a  barren  husk.  If,  however,  the  kernel  is  fairly  developed, 
and  has  acquired  some  consistency  before  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  attack  is  harmless.  This  circumrtance  indicates  the  reme- 
dy— namelyj  the  selection  of  early  varieties  of  wheat,  good  tillage 
and  early  sowing. 

The  red-chan-bald-wheat,  the  kind  hitherto  most  extensively  in 
used  throughout  the  county,  has  suffered  most.  The  Kentucky  white- 
bearded-wheat,  better  known  among  us  as  the  Canada-flint,  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  the  county.  It  has  thus  far  almost  entirely 
escaped  injury  from  either  rust  or  the  insect.  It  has  given  heavier 
yields,  than  any  other  variety  under  cultivation  in  the  county.  In 
the  same  field  and  under  the  same  treatment,  it  has  this  yee^  ripened 
eight  days  earlier  than  the  red-chaff-bald.  To  this  doubtless  may  be 
ascribed  its  exemption  from  damage  by  rust  or  the  grain  worm,  for  in 
the  field  referred  to,  in  the  town  of  ^rownville,  14  bushels  of  the 
Canada-flint  sowed  upon  7  acres,  produced  172  bushels,  or  24  34-60 
bushels  per  acre  of  beautiful  clean  wheat,  while  8  bushels  of  clean 
seed,  of  the  red-chaff-bald,  upon  4  acres,  yielded  but  30  46-60  bush- 
els, or  741-60  bushels  per  acre  of  shrunken  grain.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season  there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  or 
promise  of  the  different  parts  of  this  field;  the  red-chaff-bald  was  de- 
stroyed by  rust  and  the  grain  worm,  while  the  Canada-flint  escaped 
by  reason  of  its  ripening  earlier.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  among 
those  who  have  cultivated  both  of  these  varieties — and  the  committee 
think  it  well  founded— that  though  the  rust  may  strike  the  Canada-flint, 
the  berry  shrinks  much  less  than  the  red-chaff-bald,  under  the  same 
circumstances.  In  fact,  this  variety  seems  less  liable  to  rust  than 
others  equally  exposed  at  the  same  stage  of  growth. 

Rawson  Harmon,  Jr.,  of  Monroe  county,  the  most  careful  experi» 
menter  upon  seed  wheat,  and  the  best  authority  upon  the  subject  in 
the  state,  recommends  this  variety,  especially  for  "  clay  soils,  or  where 
wheat  is  late  in  ripening,"  and  for  its  stiff  straw  which  prevents  it 
from  lodging;  but  his  opinion  that  it  is  more  liable  to  injury  by  in- 
sects "  than  some  other  varieties,"  is  not  confirmed  by  experience  in 
this  county  as  compared  with  any  variety  cultivated  here. 

Mr.  Harmon  also  highly  recommends  the  "  improved  white-flint- 
wheat."  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  county  this  year,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  superior,  or  equal  to  the 
Canada-flint  in  its  capability  to  resist  the  evils  which  trouble  us. 
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NIAGARA  COUNTY— MR.  PARSON'S  REPORT. 

Extract  from  the  report  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  Wm. 
Parsonsi  President  of  Niagara  County  Society  : 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  wheat  is  the  great  and  leading  arti- 
cle of  produce  in  Niagara  county.  But  large  amounts  of  other  crops 
are  annually  produced,  to  wit  :  com,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  wool, 
d&c.  The  course  pursued  by  a  majority  of  our  farmers,  in  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  is  to  summer  fallow  with  three  plowings,  and  twice  as 
many  haFrowin|n.  Sow  from  1st  to  10th  September,  and  harrow  in 
thoroughly.  The  last  plowing  is  in  lands  from  16  to  20  feet  in  width, 
carefully  cleaning  out  the  ditches  between  the  lands,  and  making  cross 
ditches  as  may  be  necessary  to  drain  off  all  the  water.  Others,  (and 
more  especially  a  class  of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania,)  apply  all 
their  manure  to  the  wheat  fallow,  between  t^e  first  and  second  plow- 
ings, and  by  a  very  light  third  or  fourth  plowing,  generally  with  one 
horse,  cover  the  seed.  But  the  most  general  course  is  to  applv  all  the 
manure  to  the  com  and  potatoe  crops,  followed  with  peas  and  barley, 
then  wheat,  and  seed  down  with  clover  and  timothy  grass,  sown  upon 
the  wheat  in  the  month  of  March. 

Others,  a^n,  (and  these  are  increasing,)  plow  but  cnctj  and  that 
in  June,  with  four  horses,  or  an  eauivalent,  8  or  10  inches  in  depth, 
beinff  careful  to  do  the  work  toe// — ^follow  with  the  roller — ^pulver- 
ize the  surface  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with  the  harrow  and 
two  horse  cultivator,  and  cover  the  seed  with  the  same,  or  sometimes 
with  a  shovel  plow.  During  the  summer,  sheep  and  cattle  are  allow- 
ed to  occupy  the  field,  and  if  any  fine  or  rotted  manure  can  be  obtain- 
ed, it  is  applied  to  the  surface,  and  mixed  with  the  soil  and  seed  with 
the  cultivator. 

In  this  way  large  crops  of  wheat  are  produced,  whole  fields  yield- 
ing from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 


I._WINTER  WHEAT. 


MR.    ATBXS^   STATXlfENT. 


Statebo&nt  of  Elias  J.  Ayres,  of  Tompkins  county,  relative  to  the 

culture  of  his  wheat  crop,  which  received  the  State  premium  of  $15, 

and  which  yielded  114  bushels  68  lbs.  on  two  acres. 

The  soil  on  which  the  above  crop  was  raised  was  a  clayey  loam, 
resting  on  a  clayey  subsoil.  An  under  drain  was  cut  in  the  field  on 
which  the  above  crop  vras  raised,  some  15  years  since,  and  I  believe 
the  first  one  cut  in  this  town — the  plan  of  which  was  adopted  from 
directions  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Transactions  of  the  board  of  the  old 
State  Agricultural  Society.  It  has  succeeded  completely  to  dram  the 
land,  until  this  time,  and  before  which  half  an  acre  or  more  was  too 
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wet  profitably  to  raise  a  grain  crop  ;  and  is  I  think  a  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  utility  of  the  circulation  of  agricultural  writings. 
The  previous  crop  was  clover/mowed  twice,  once  for  hay,  and  once 
for  seed.  In  the  spring  of  18483  the  clover  was  allowed  to  grow 
until  it  was  about  twelve  inches  high,  when  eighteen  loads,  one-third 
cord  per  load,  of  long  barn-yard  manure  per  acre,  was  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  that,  together  with  the  clover,  was  all  carefully  turned 
under  with  the  plow,  about  eight  inches  deep.  The  ground  was  then 
harrowed,  and  subsequently  harrowed  again.  After  harvest  time,  the 
ground  was  cross  plowed,  and  again  harro\^ed.  Near  the  Is^tter  part 
of  August  it  was  again  plowed,  twelve  loads  of  chaff,  which  had  lain 
two  or  three  weeks  in  the  hollow  of  the  b^m-yard,  and  had  received 
some  of  the  soakines  of  the  barn-yard,  but  was  now  nearly  dry,  was 
carefuyy  and  evenly  spread  op  the  ground*  The  wheat  was  then 
sowed,  one  and  one-)ialf  bushels  per  s^cre,  qp  the  first  d^y  of  Septem- 
ber, which  completed  the  cultivation* 

Not  one  grain  of  chess,  or  cockle,  I  believe,  was  found  in  the  who)e 
crop.  Indeed  I  have  nearly  eradicated  these  pests  from  my  farm — 
and  which  I  think  can  be  wholly  done,  if  strict  perseverance  accom- 
panies peculiar  care,  and  which  I  think  ia  the  strongest  pn^ctical  proof 
against  transmutation. 

The  following  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  expenses: 

Thirty-six  loads  of  long  manure,  25  cts.  per  load, $9.00 

One  day  spreading,  63  cts 63 

Two  days'  plowing,  with  boy  to  rake  i^  the  fiirrows, 

at  $1.75  cts ...• 3.60 

Half  day  harrowing,  75  cts. — do.  half  day,  «..•••••••••  1 .  60 

Two  days  plowing  and  harrowing, 3 .00 

One  and  one-half  day's  plowing,  f  1.60  cts • 2.25 

Twenty-four  loads  of  chaff,  25  cts 6.00 

Plowing  and  harrowing, 1 .00 

Three  bushels  seed  wheat,  $1, 3.00 

Harvesting  and  getting  into  barn, •  7 .60 

Thrashing,  cleaning  and  measuring, 10.00 

Surveying,  50  cts. . « 50 

Interest  on  two  acres  of  lan^  at  $50  per  acre, 7.00 

'    $64.85 

Receipts  for  II47I  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  at  87 i  cts.  per 

bushel, $100 .69 

Straw, 2 .  00 

Total  receipts, $102 .  59 

Total  expense, 54«85 

Profits  of  two  acres  of  land, , $47.74 
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lOU  WATSOV'a  aTATSMXHT. 

Statxment  of  Matthew  Watson,  of  Ontario  county,  relative  to  his 
crop  of  wheat,  yielding  216  bushels  on  4  acres  and  13  perches,  or  at 
the  rate  of  621  bushels  per  acre,  as  fully  attested  by  surveyor  and 
witnesses,  and  which  received  the  State  premium  of  $16. 

The  ground  was  seeded  with  clover  on  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1810} 
and  kept  for  pasture  till  December  1843,  when  it  was  plowed.  In 
June  1843,  in  August  1843,  and  about  the  first  of  September  1843,  it 
was  plowed  and  harrowed  each  time.  It  was  sawed  by  band  on  ik^ 
11th  of  September,  with  ei^ht  bushels  of  red  chaff-bald  wheat. 

The  soil  is  blade  loan  mixed  with  some  clay  and  gravel — ^no  oth^ 
manure  used  than  what  mi^t  result  firom  pasturing  and  clover  ropta. 
It  was  harvested  about  the  last  of  July,  and  dire^ed  in  the  lot  wit^ 
a  machine  and  cleaner  attached,  and  put  once  through  the  fanning-uaiU* 

The  expense  of  plowing  the  ground  four  times,  was  about  $18.00 

^^  harrowing,  was  about • 6.00 

^  seed  and  sowing, •••••       3.76 

^^  harvesting  and  stacking, •  •  • 8 .00 

^  threshing  and  cleaning^ 17.33 

Whole  expense, • |63.08 


MA.   SKLOVKr's  STATIifiEIIT. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  the  Tompkins  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  by  John  Selover,  of  that  county.  A  fuller  anth^i- 
ticatioB  by  affidavits  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  many : 

Wheat  Crap. — From  7i  acres  on  my  farm,  in  Ithaca,  I  raised  386 
bushels  of  winter  wheat,  a  fair  sample  of  which  is  herewith  exhibited. 
From  3  acres  less  10  rods  of  which,  (and  which  I  measured  off  accu- 
rately) I  raised,  harvested  and  thrashed  116  bushels  by  weight  at  60 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  or  about  69i  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  is  a 
clavey  loam,  naturally  wet,  but  greatly  improved  by  an  under  drain 
or  blmd  ditch^  cut  several  years  since.  Before  the  wheat  crop,  the 
ground  for  four  years  had  been  sodded  with  clover  and  timothy  and 
used  as  pasture  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  only  manure  the  ground 
received  previous  to  the  crop,  was  the  dn)ppi9g$  pf  the  cattle  and 
Ih^s  in  pasturing,  and  soakings  ttom  my  barn-yard,  which  wa^  ^ear 
by — ^no  manure  was  carted  oj^  drawn  upon  the  groun4.  Aboxtf  this 
last  of  May  1843,  I  carefttllv  turned  under  the  sod.  During  this 
summer  I  plowed  the  ^oupd  three  times  and  harrowe(|  it  thoroughly 
intermediate  each  plowing.  By  this  process  I  entirly  subdued  the 
Canada  thistles,  wiUi  which  it  was  infested.  I  sowed  the  wheat  II 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  6th  of  September  and  harrowed  it  in.  The 
wheat  is  the  kipd  known  as  the  Hutchinion  wheat,  vrith  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  the  red  chaffed  bald.  I  harvested  the  crop  July  18, 1844,  and 
drawed  it  into  the  bam  and  thrashed  it  out  about  the  1st  of  August. 
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MR.    BIACGONEGAL's  8TATXMXNT. 


Statement  of  John  McOonegal,  of  Irondequoit,  relative  to  the  cul- 
tiration  of  two  acres  of  Wheat,  yielding  46  jf  bushels  per  acre,  made 
to  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  : 

The  kind  of  soil  on  which  my  crop  of  wheat  was  grown,  is  a  sandy 
loam.  The  previous  crop  was  wheat,  which  I  harvested  two  years 
before,  and  seeded  with  clover  in  the  spring  before  harvesting.  The 
next  summer,  after  the  clover  be^  to  head,  I  turned  in  my  cattle, 
and  soon  after  commenced  plowmg  the  lot,  which  has  about  fifty 
acres  in  it :  that  part  measured  off  was  plowed  about  the  middle  of 
June.  About  the  first  of  August,  harrowed  over  well ;  cross  plowed 
'the  last  of  August ;  plowed  again  the  second  week  in  September,  and 
sowed  the  llUi  and  12th  of  September.  There  has  not  been  any  ma- 
nure drawn  on  for  ten  years,  except  plaster,  which  I  sowed  on  the 
clover  in  the  spring,  before  plowing.  I  sowed  about  1  bushel  and  8 
quarts  per  acre,  of  the  red  chaff  bald  variety,  limed  before  sowing. 
Harvested  some  of  the  last  days  in  August,  which  was  cut  with  a 
mckle,  bound  and  put  up  in  three  or  four  days,  and  drawn  into  the 
bam  and  thrashed  the  fore  part  of  September,  and  measured.  The 
expense  I  cannot  come  at  very  exactly,  as  it  was  plowed  with  the  rest 
of  the  field  each  time. 

Plowing  three  times $5 .25 

Harrowing 2.63 

21  bushels  of  seed 2.26 

Reaping, binding,  and  settmg  up  ••• 4.00 

Drawing  in.... 2 .50 

Thrashing  and  cleaning 7.00 

Wholeexpense $23.63 


ME.   LUCAs'   STATEMENT. 

The  two  following  statements  are  from  the  proceedings  of  Oneida 
County  Agricultural  Society,  pving  the  method  of  culture  of  the  two 
premium  crops  in  that  county  : 

Eli  B.  Lucas,  EirUand ;  for  38  bushels  39  lbs.  per  acre — soil,  red 
day ;  previous  crop,  potatoes.  Four  plowings ;  depth  of  furrow, 
mx  iBcnes ;  II  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  sown  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber.   The  expense  of  cultivation,  seed,  and  interest  on  land,  |21 .70 

Value  of  grab,  at  |1  per  bushel $38.55 

Value  of  straw 2.00 

40.66 

KeU  profit  per  acre $18.86 
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ME.   WKIOBt's  STATXICXlfT. 

William  Wright,  of  Vernon — Soil,  ffravel ;  prerious  crop.  Barley. 
Well  plowed,,  with  six  inches  depth  of  furrow ;  two  busheb  seed  per 
acre,  sowed  the  first  of  September.  Thirty-six  bushels  and  28  ibf . 
per  acre. 

Value  of  grain  at  $1,  •••••••••.«. $36.28 

Straw 2.00 

138.28 
Expense  of  raising  crop •••••• 25 .29 

Nett  profit $13.99 


n.  SPRINQ  WHEAT. 


Statement  of  Wm.  Hambleton,  of  East  Hamburgh,  to  the  Erie 
County  Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  a  crop  of  spring  wheat, 
yielding  36  bushels  per  acre  : 

The  land  is  a  ss^dy  loam,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  gravel ;  it 
was  plowed  once  only,  and  that  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  2)  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  16th  day  of  the  same 
month ;  the  seed  soaked  one  night  in  brine,  and  was  then  rolled  in 
plaster,  and  sowed  immediately.  It  was  harrowed  both  ways  twice 
m  a  place,  with  a  twenty-seven  toothed  harrow,  which  so  completely 
pulverized  the  soil  that  it  was  equal  in  appearance  to  first-rate  garden 
mold,  which  I  think  is  very  essential  to  the  growth  of  any  grain 
crop. 

The  first  week  in  August,  we  measured  off  one  acre  from  a  piece 
that  contained  a  little  over  two  ;  we  cut  it  with  a  cradle  and  put  it 
in  the  bam  by  itself,  and  there  it  remained  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  we  threshed  it ;  it  was  considerably  eaten  by  rats  and  mice, 
which  lessened  the  amount.  We  cleaned  and  measured,  from  the 
growth  of  said  acre,  36  bushels  of  such  wheat  as  I  here  present, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  which  was  taken  from 
the  tailings,  threshed  and  cleaned  over  again,  which  is  not  quite  as 
clear  from  oats  and  whitecaps  as  the  sample  here  presented ;  besides 
a  full  barrel  of  screenings  of  the  fragments,  left  by  rats  and  mice. 
The  preceding  crop  was  potatoes,  on  a  green-sward  of  clover  and 
timothy,  of  three  years  lay.  The  land  has  been  manured  twice  :  nine 
years  ago,  it  received  at  Uie  rate  of  about  twenty-five  two  horse  wag- 
on loads  of  common  barn-yard  manure  per  acre,  and  then  again  on 
the  preceding  potatoe  crop,  about  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of 
manure. 

Expenses. 

Interest  on  land  at  $40  per  acre,....  .^ .....    $2.80 
Plowing,  hand  and  team  half  a  day, 1 .00 
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Preparing  seed,  Sowing,  &c., 38 

Cutting  and  taking  up, .       1 .00 

Prawing  in, 1 .00 

Threshing,  one  hand  and  two  horstt,  two  days,      3 .  00 
Cleaning,  two  h^ds  half  day, 75 

$10.43 
Value  of  Crop. 

36  bushels,  at  76  cents, $27.00 

Straw,  &c.,  to  feed, 3.00 

$30.00 
Deduct  expenses,. ••••« 10.43 

Nett  profit, $19.67 


ME.   BA&TLCTT's  8TAT£2f£irT. 

Statetnent  of  two  cropi  of  spring  wheat,  reported  by  the  Oneida 
County  Agricultural  Society  : 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Paris— 39  bushels  and  20  lbs.  per  acre.  Soil- 
sandy  loam  ;  previous  crop^  winter  wheat ;  plowed  twice  with  six 
inch  furrow  ;  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre ;  sowed  May  1st ;  ma- 
nured the  last  year. 

Value  of  crop, $39.00 

Expenses  of  crOp, 13.05 

Nfett  profits, $36.95 


MS.  XBLts'  STATEMENT. 

Robert  Eells,  Westmoreland— 37  bushels  6  pounds.  Soil,  red 
loam ;  one  plowing,  with  six  inch  furrow  ;  two  bushels  seed  per 
acre  ;  sowed  last  of  April ;  previous  crop,  corn  ;  no  manure,  except 
for  previous  crop. 

Value  of  grain, $37.10 

Straw, 1.50 

38.60 
Expense  of  crop, ..•••..••• , 12. 00 

Nett  profit, $26.00 
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ME*  CUVnt?S  BTATWMXBn. 

Statement  by  Charles  H.  Curtis,  of  West  Martinsbiirgi  to  tht 
Lewis  county  Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  a  crop  of  spring 
wheat,  381  bushels  per  acre  : 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  land,  which  was  in  grass,  was  broken 
up,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug,  fifteen 
loads  of  yard  manure  were  drawn  on  the  land.  In  the  spring  of 
1844,  the  ground  was  plowed,  and  then  about  six  loads  of  leadied 
ashes  spread.  The  wheat  Was  then  sowed,  well  harrowed,  and  roll- 
ed. It  was  harvested  the  Slst  of  August^  and  yielded  38  bushels 
and  3  pecks. 
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STATIMEirT  OF  OB0K6S  OSDDES   OF  ONONDAGA  OOXTKTT)  TO  WHOM  WAS 
AWAHDEP  TH£  FIAST  PREMIUM  OF  THS  STATE  SOCIETY. 

To  the  CammUtee  on  the  CtdtivaHon  of  Indian  Com: 

I  submit  to  your  consideration  a  statement  of  mj  experiments 
made  upon  two  acres  of  ground,  in  the  culture  of  Indian  Com. 

The  soil  is  a  deposit  of  gravel  mixed  with  sand  and  clay,  resting 
upon  a  gypseous  shale. 

The  preyious  course  of  cultiyation  has  been  as  follows,  viz  :  In 
1837,  a  crop  of  com  was  raised  on  a  heavy  sod  turned  under  that 
spring,  and  slightly  manured  with  bam-yard  manure.  The  yield  was 
estimated  at  65  bushels  to  the  acr^.  In  1838,  corn  was  again  raised 
and  without  any  manure  ;  estimated  to  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  1839,  it  was  sown  with  oats,  and  yielded  a  yery  heavy  crop. 
Grass  seed  was  sown  with  the  oats,  which  succeeded  well.  The 
next  four  years  it  was  pastured^  Plaster  was  put  on  both  com  crops, 
and  on  the  oats  and  once  or  twice  on  the  pasture. 

The  ground  was  plowed  about  the  first  day  of  May,  six  inches 
deep,  and  planted  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  that  month. 

The  yanety  of  com,  was  the  improved  Dutton,  that  is,  Dutton  that 
had  been  selected  from  the  earliest  ears  for  a  series  of  years. 

Experiment  No.  I. 

One  acre  was  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  six  ker- 
nels in  the  hill.  Fifty  loads  of  half  rotted  manure,  was  j^ut  on  this 
acre,  after  it  was  plowed,  and  harrowed  in  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done  ;  it  being  so  coarse,  that  it  piled  up  a  great  deal  before  the 
harrow.  The  hills  had  a  hoe  full  of  the  best  of  the  manure  drawn 
in  by  the  planter,  and  the  com  dropped  into  it  It  was  hoed  twice^ 
and  a  cultivator  was  run  once  along  each  row  bothv)ays  at  each  hoeing. 
The  account  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  as  follows,  viz: 

To  plowing  and  harrowbe  one  acre,  •••••••• •  $1 .50 

50  loads  of  manure,  drawing  and  spreading,  2s. . .  12 .50 

two  days  work  of  one  man  planting,  6s., •  •  1 .50 

cultivating  for  both  hoeings,  4s., .50 

hoeing  twice,  3  days  work,  6s.,..««  ••••  ••••••  •.  2.25 

harvesting,  31  days  work,  6., 2.63 

120.88 
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The  product  was  704  bushels,  at  4s.=|35.25— 20.88=$i4.37, 
for  the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of  the 
land,  |0 .  29 . 6  per  bushel.  ' 

Expeehcent  No.  II. 

The  other  acre  was  cultiyated  as  follows : — One- tenth  was  planted 
in  hills,  three  feet  by  two  apart,  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  without  any 
numure.  The  account  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  as  follows,  re- 
duced to  acres : 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1 .60 

planting  2  days,  6s 1 .50 

cultivating,  4s., •  •  •  •  • 50 

hoeing  twice,  4}  days,  6s.,  •••••••• ••••••.     3 .37 

harvesting  3  days,  6s., 2 .25 

$9.12 
The  product vTas 601  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4s.=|30.12— 9. 12=  ' 
21.00  for  the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of 
the  land,  $0. 15 . 1  per  bushel. 

EXPEBIMENT   No.   III. 

Another  tenth  was  planted  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  same 
number  of  kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last — and  was  manured  by  filling 
each  furrow,  as  it  was  plowed,  full  of  barn-yard  manure,  unfer- 
mefUedj — ^the  amount  used  being  at  the  rate  of  150  loads  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  of  production  was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres  : 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1 .50 

2  men  to  fill  the  furrows  with  manure,  6s.,  ••••••         1 .50 

2  days  work  planting,  6s.,  •  •  • ••••••.•••         1 .50 

4j^  days  hoeing,  6s., 8.37 

cultivating,  48., •  • .50 

3  days  harvesting,  6s., 2.25 

150  loads  of  coarse  manure.  Is., .  • • 18.75 

$29.37 
The  product  was  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4s.=$35.00 — ^29.37s=3 
$5.63  for  the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  com  cost,  besides  the  use  of 
the  land, $0.42  per  bushel. 

Experiment  No.  IV. 

Another  tenth  vras  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  same  number 
of  kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last,  and  manured  with  coarse  manure  in 
the  same  way,  and  had  besides  a  top  dressing  of  half-rotted  manure, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  production 
was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres  : 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre,  •••••• •  •       $1 .50 

150  loads  of  coarse  manure.  Is., •  •  • .       18.75 

25        "       fine  "        2s., 6.25 

2  days  work  to  put  manure  in  furrows,  6s.,  ••••••         1 .50 

3  days  plantbg,  6s., 1.5(^ 
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cultivating)  48., . .  •  • ;  •  • • 0.50 

4  days  harvesting,  6s.,  •  • .  • • •  • .         3 .00 

$36.37 

The  product  was  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4fe.=$40. 00— 36.37= 
$3.63,  for  the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  corn  cost  $0.45 .5  per  bushel, 
besides  the  use  of  the  land. 

EXPERDCEHT    No.   V. 

Another  tenth  was  planted  in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  the  com  four 
inches  apart  in  the  drills.  It  was  manured  with  2d  loads  of  half  rot* 
ted  manure,  to  the  acre,  put  on  after  the  plowing. 

The  cost  of  production  was  as  follows,  reduo^  to  a^es: 

To  plowing  and  harrrowing  one  acre,  •••••• •  •  •  •  .$1 .50 

25  loads  of  manure,  2s • 6 .25 

drilling  in  seed  4  days,  6s.  .•••••  i.. ••  i ••••••;••• .  3.00 

two  hoeings.  3  days  work  each,  6s.  ••;..»  •• ^  4.50 

cultivating, 4s.' •  ••••• ;  ••••  i .r;      .50 

harvesting,  (small  ears)  4  days  68.«.*........*...  3. 00 

$18.75 

The  product  was  55  bushels  to  the  acre,at4s.=i27.50 — I8.75=a 
$8.75  for  the  use  of  the  land  ;  or  the  corn  cost  $0.34  per  bushel) 
besides  the  use  of  the  land. 

Experiment  No.  VI. 

Th^  remailidet  of  the  ^ound  was  jplanted  in  hills  three  feet  by  two 
feet,  sit  kernels  in  the  hill,  with  a  top  dressing  df  twenty  five  loads 
of  half  rotted  tnanur^  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  of  J)t6dilcti6n,  iviw  as  fbllbi^,  reduced  to  acres: 

To  plowing  And  harrowing  one  acre,  •••  • ••  ••••••$1.50 

25  loadd  of  tnahure,  2s 6.25 

2  days  work  planting,  6s « 1 .50 

4)  days  hoeing,  6s • 3.37 

Cultivating,  4s •  •  •  •  • •  •      .50 

31  days  harvesting, 6s. •••  •  •••••••••••« 2.44 

$15.56 
The  product  was  651  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4s.=$32 .75 — 15 .56as 
$17. 19,  for  the  use  of  the  land ;  or  the  com  cost,  besides  the  use  of 
the  land,  $0 .  23 . 7  per  bushel. 

It  is  proper  to  sav,  that  the  cost  of  labor  for  such  small  parcels,  is 
It  difficult  thing  to  deteonine  with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  stalks  being  of  such  equal  value  upon  each  piece,  I  have  sup- 
posed it  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  separate  measurement :  neither 
hate  I  kept  any  separate  account  of  the  cost  of  the  seed,  for  the 
same  reason. .  The  whole  was  plastered,  but  the  expense  being  so 
slight,  and  costing  the  same  for  each  piece,  no  account  has  been  made 
of  it.    The  manure  is  charged  at  its  full  value,  in  each  case,  though 
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the  hnd  is  greatly  benefited  for  future  jmrposes.  Hardly  a  quarter 
of  its  cost  IS  justly  chargeable  to  this  crop.  In  No.  2,  we  have  an 
example,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  manure  are  easily  traced  through 
many  yeiars.  The  last  manuring  this  piece  had  was  in  1837 — and  it 
how  produced  60  i  bushels  to  the  acre.  No  charge  being  made 
against  it  for  manure,  it  appears  to  be  profitable  above  every  other 
experiment.     But  if  the   account    could  be  stated  for  a  period  of 

S'  ears  for  each  piece  of  land  as  we  havfe  it  for  this  year,  I  doubt  not 
le  manure  would  be  found  to  pay  fully  all  it  costs. 

These  experiments  were  made,  chiefly  to  determine  How  thick  corn 
iliould  bfe  planted — ^what  is  the  most  convenient  form  to  place  the 
plants — and  whether  the  manure  should  be  rotted  and  applied  to  the 
surface,  or  plowed  und^r  unfermented. 

The  conclusion  that  now  appears  likely  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that 
iiills  three  feet  by  three  feet  apart,  put  in  rows,  so  that  a  cultivator 
can  be  used  both  ways,  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  cultivation, 
and  that  six  kernels  put  into  each  hill,  will  make  the  com  thick 
enough.  I  counted,  and  made  examinations  that  satisfied  me,  that^at 
harvest,  my  hills  averaged  five  stalks  to  the  hill — ^no  thinning  was 
done,  except  by  insects  and  accidents.  That  this  is  not  too  thick,  is 
proven  by  experiment  No.  6,  where  the  hills  were  three  fleet  by  two 
feet,  the  product  being  65  A  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with  one  half  the 
manure  that  was  put  on  No.  1,  which  was  three  feet  by  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  product  only  five  bushels  tnore  to  the  acre.  In  fact  I 
believe  that  more  bushels  with  the  same  manuring,  would  have  been 
raised,  with  the  hills  two  by  three  feet,  than  three  by  three  feet,  but 
the  extra  labor  of  planting,  hoeing  and  harvesting,  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  gain. 

The  labor  required  to  plow  under  ur^ermented  manure,  in  any  con- 
nderable  quantity,  is  so  great,  and  its  great  bulk  compared  with  its 
value,  making  it  so  expensive  to  draw,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  felt 
until  late  in  the  season,  and  that  the  next  plowing  must  be  deeper, 
in  order  to  bring  it  all  up  and  mix  it  with  the  sou,  are  great  objec- 
tions to  its  use.  That  the  next  plowing  must  be  deeper,  in  order  to 
bring  up  all  the  manure,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  every 
time  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water  it  must  sink  deeper  unless  it  is 
held  up  by  some  stratum  that  is  impervious  to  water.  If  the  contents 
of  the  barn-yard  are  piled  up  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out, 
and  covered  with  gypsum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  its 
gases,  and  turned  and  repiled  at  midsummer,  and  again  covered  with 
gypsum — the  seeds  of  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  manure  will 
be  entirely  rotted  in  time  to  put  on  com  the  next  spring.  The  ma- 
nure used  in  these  experiments  was  but  half  rotted,  in  consequence  of 
neglecting  to  turn  and  repile  it.  From  the  decrease  of  the  bulk,  the 
expense  of  handling  and  mixing  the  manure  with  the  earth,  will  be  so 
much  lessened,  as  fully  to  compensate"  for  all  the  expense  of  piling 
and  rotting  it.  The  cost  of  the  gypsum,  too,  will  be  but  slight,  as 
but  little  is  required — merely  enough  to  whiten  the  heap.  The  com 
will  then  have  its  stimulus  at  the  time  it  needs  it  most,  and  but  few 
weeds  will  spring  up  from  the  manure.  All  these  considerations  lead 
me  to  prefer  fine  manure  to  coarse. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  No.  2,  where  no  manure  was  used, 
that  the  yield  was  60i  bushels — ^in  No.  3,  where  160  loads  of  unfer- 
mented  manure  was  used,  the  yield  was  70  bushels^ — a  eain  of  9} 
bushels  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manure ;  in  No.  4,  with  the  like  amount 
of  unfermented  manure,  and  25  loads  of  fine  manure,  the  product  was 
80  bushels — a  gain  of  10  bushels,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fine  manure — 
showing  that  one  load  of  fine  is  worth  more  than  six  loads  of  coarse 
manure.  While  No.  6,  which  was  manured  with  the  fine  only,  yield- 
ed 651  bushels — a  gain  of  51  bushels  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
amount  of  fine  manure — showing  that  one  load  of  fine  is  worth  about 
three  and  a  quarter  of  coarse  manure.  But  the  land  on  which  No.  6 
was  raised,  was  not  as  rich  as  Nos.  2, 3  and  4,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  situated  in  the  field  that  it  had  not  been  as  highly  manured 
in  those  years  gone  by,  when  manure  was  only  drawn  out  of  the  barn- 
yard ^^  to  get  rid  of  it."  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  were  nearer  the  gate,  and 
had  been  served  about  alike,  and  furnished  the  fairest  test  of  the  value 
of  the  different  kinds  of  manure. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  bv  these  experiments  were  unexpected. 
The  highest  yield  is  very  far  below  the  great  crops  that  have  been 
reported.  I  know  not  why  a  hundred  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre 
were  not  raised  on  No.  4,  with  manure  both  on  top  and  under  the 
furrow,  amounting  to  150  of  the  coarse,  and  25  loads  of  fine,  to  the 
acre — and  that,  too,  along  side  of  land  that,  without  manure^  yielded 
more  than  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  purpose  the  next  year  to  plant  all  of  this  ^ound  with  com,  and 
carefully  measure  the  product  of  each  piece,  with  a  view  of  learning 
the  effects  of  this  manuring  for  the  second  year. 

All  of  which  is  repectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  GEDDES. 

Camillusj  November  21st,  1844. 
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lOl.   OSBORH's   8TATSMXNT. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  J.  iF.  Osbom  of  Cayuga  county, 
of  his  experiments  on  a  crop  of  com,  to  which  was  awarded  the  se- 
cond premium  of  the  State  Society,  on  one  acre  and  fifteen  square 
rods  of  land ;  accompanied  by  satisfactory  affidavits. 
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The  com  was  planted  ob  stalk  land,  m^iued  last  year  with  26 
loads  of  barn  yard  manure.  The  above  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
laid  out  in  lands,  two  rods  wide,  and  running  east  and  west,  and  plant- 
ed in  lands  running  north  and  south.  You  will  perceive  that  the 
laud  manured  with  the  hog  manure,  gave  the  greatest  yield ;  that  witl^ 
the  rotten  horse  manure,  next ;  and  that  manured  with  the  scrapbgs 
of  the  hog  pen,  next,  &c.  You  will  also  see  that  each  square  was 
kept  and  measured  by  itself.  It  has  been  surveyed  by  J.  W.  Sawyei 
and  found  to  contain  one  acre  and  fifteen  square  rods.  The  product 
was  216  bushels  of  first  rate  sound  com  in  the  ear.  If  I  had  planted 
all  twelve-rowed  corn,  the  yield  per  acre  would  have  been  considerably 
more.  I  had  oats  adjoining  the  west  row  and  not  Aiore  than  18  inch- 
es from  it.  The  first  two  rows  were  much  injured ;  the  ears  bei] 
smaller  than  those  in  the  remaining  rows  on  the  same  land,  whi( 
clearly  show  with  what  power  oats  draw  the  strength  of  land. 

About  the  last  of  August  I  topped  4  rows  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Sep^ 
tember  cut  up  4  rows  adjoining,  and  left  4  rows  standing ;  each  4 
rows  kept  separate,  and  shelled  and  weighed.  That  cut  up  at  the 
roots  weighed  60  lbs.  per  bushel ;  that  topped  weighed  58  lbs.  per 
bushel ;  and  that  left  standing  weighed  64  lbs.  per  bushel. 

It  was  cultivated  and  hoed  three  times ;  and  the  last  time  thinned 
out  so  as  to  leave  three  stalks  to  a  hill.  Besides  the  corn,  I  had  S 
loads  of  pumpkins,  and  30  bushels  of  flat  turneps.  The  manure  wa$ 
evenly  spread  and  then  plowed  under. 

Expense  of  the  preceding  crop. 

28  loads  of  manure,  at  60  cts.  per  load,* .  • •  |14 .  00 

}  day  plowing, • •  •  •  • 1 .60 

Harrowing, •  •  •  •  • • .26 

Planting, 75 

12  quarts  seed, •••••••••••..•  .37 

1  i  days  cultivating  with  horse,  •  •  •  •  • 1 .60 

13j^  days  hoeing, 6.76 

12  days  cutting  up,  husking  and  hoeing, •• 6. 00 

Whole  expei^se, $31.12 

PrqfUs. 

107|bushel8cora,  at50  cts.,  163.76 

2  loads  pumpkins,  ..•• •'• •••••••  1.60 

30  bushels  flat  tumeps,  19c., 6 .62 

Stalks,..^ 4.00 

164.87 
Deduct  expenses,  • 31 .  12 

Nett  profit  per  acre, $33.75 

•  It  illd  not  Mit  V*  Mtf  tt^  avi- 
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I  giye  a  statement  of  a  orop  of  com  raised  by  me  tlus'year,  on  two 
acres  and  33yV  square  rods  as  surveyed  by  J.  W.  Sawyer.  The  lot 
is  a  steep  side  bill,  descending  to  the  northeast,  the  soil  gravelly  loam« 
It  has  had  but  two  crops  on  and  those  of  wheat.  About  twelve  years 
ago  it  was  summer  fallowed  and  seeded  to  wheat,  and  afterwards  to 
clover  and  timothy,  and  remained  as  meadow  and  pasture  until  last 
eprine^  when  I  had  it  plowed  for  corn.  No  mapure  has  ever  been 
carted,  nor  any  thing  foddered  on  it.  It  wa3  well  turned  over  and 
dragged,  and  then  planted  in  drills  from  3  to  4  feet.  I  cultivated  and 
hoed  it  but  tv^ice.  I  had  on  one  acre  at  the  lower  side,  as  near  as  we 
could  measure  by  pacing,  246  bushels  of  ears,  and  on  the  remainder 
180}  bushels,  making  on  the  whole  436}  bushels  of  first  rate  sound 
corn,  weighing  in  the  ear  44  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  When  shelled,  one 
bushel  of  ears  made  a  heaping  half  bushel,  and  weighed  30  lbs.,  there 
being  14  lbs.  cobs.     The  com  was  all  measured  accurately  in  my 

{iresence  by  B.  E.  Snyder  and  T.   Hubbard.    We  weighed  every 
enth  bushel,   (or  nearly  that,)  and  found  to  average  44  lbs.  to  the 
bushel. 

Expense  of  cu^twation. 

One  bushel  of  seed, $0.76 

Planting  with  drill  half  day, 38 

Cultivator  and  horse  2  days,  •  •  •  • « .       S.OO 

Twelve  days  hoeing,  60  cts., 6.00 

Ten  days  cutting  up  and  stocking, 6 .00 

Husking  and  housing  16  days,  60  cts 7.60 

121.63 
Cr. 

By  213i  bushels  corn,  at  60  cts., $106 .68 

By  6  loads  of  pumpkins,  76  cts., .^^  • , .  •  4 .60 

By  2  large  stacks  of  stalks, / 10.00 

$121.18 
Deduct  expenses, • 21 .63 

Profit  of  the  two  acres, $99.66 


MR.  PA&SONS'  STATEMENT. 

The  following  interesting  and  well  conducted  experiments  on  five 
acres  of  land,  by  Wm.  Parsons  of  Niagara  county,  were  reported  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  county: 

To  the  Committee  on  Graih  of  the  Jfiagara  County  Agricultural 

Society. 

In  accordance  with,  the  mles  of  said  society,  I  present  the  foUow- 
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ing  statement  of  the  manner  and  resnlt  of  the  cultiyation  of  five  acres 
of  corn.  But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  result  of  several  differ- 
ent experiments,  the  parts  of  said  five  acres  on  which  the  experiments 
.  were  made,  shall  be  separately  described. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  is  very  similar,  being  a  sandy  loam,  with  a 
moderate  descent  to  the  north. 

In  1840,  it  was  in  barley,  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre.  Seeded 
with  the  barley,  eight  quarts  per  acre,  half  clover  and  half  timothy, 
1841 ;  pastured  ]o42  ;  mowed  1843,  and  yielded  about  1}  tons  hay 
per  acre.     No  manure  since  1839. 

First  experiment : 

One  acre  on  the  east  side  of  the  lot,  was  plowed  in  November  1843, 
after  the  application  of  twenty  loads  of  long,  or  unfermented  manure, 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface. 

1st  May  last,  put  on  the  poorest  part  thereof  four  loads  horse  ma- 
nure ;  harrowed  the  whole  thoroughly,  mixing  the  manure  with  the 
surface  soil. 

May  9th  to  15th — ^Marked  out  with  lieht  furrow  north  and  south, 
3  feet  apart,  planted  with  eight  rowed  yellow  corn,  previously  tarred 
and  rolled  in  plaster,  hills  eighteen  inches  apart — ^four  grains  to  the 
hill. 

June  4th  to  11th — ^Run  a  cultivator  once  between  the  rows,  and 
hoed  it  indifferently,  by  hired  men. 

June  20th  to  24th — Cultivated  and  hoed  again,  after  applying  thir- 
teen bushels  of  plaster  and  house  ashes,  half  each,  to  the  hills. 

July  15th  to  18th — Went  through  it  again  with  the  hoe  only, 
merely  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

Sept.  10th  to  13th — Cut  it  up  at  the  ground,  and  set  it  up  in  stocks 
to  dry. 

I  estimate  the  value  of  the  stalks,  equal  to  the  expense  of  husking 
the  corn. 

Whole  expense  of  the  above,  including  $7  for  the  use  or  rent  of  the 
land, $19.00 

Produce  84  bushels  com,  at  3s.  per  bush., 31 .50 

Profit, $12.50 

Second  experiment  One  acre  on  %Dut  side.  Cultivation  and  pro- 
cess precisely  the  same  as  the  above,  vnth  the  following  exceptions, 
to  wit : 

1st.  Ground  plowed  21st  April  last,  previously  manured  as  above. 

2d.  Ten  loads  fine  barn  yard  manure  spread  upon  the  surface  after 
plowing,  and  mixed  with  the  soil  with  cultivator. 

3d.  Ten  loads  compost  of  night  soil,  hog  manure,  lime  and  plaster 
applied  in  the  hill  before  planting. 

4th.  Planted  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
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Expense,  as  in  first  experiment^  or  same  principle,.'.  •  •  • .  $17.00 
Add  $7  for  use  of  land, 7.00 

124.00 
Produce,  96||  bushels  shelled  com,  at  3s.  per  bush •     36 .39 

Profits, $12.33 

Third  experiment.    Three  acres  between  first  and  second.     Pro- 
4;ess  same  as  the  first,  with  the,folIowin£r  exceptions  : 
Ist.  Ground  plowed  19th  and  20th  April  last. 
2d.  No  m^ure  applied  after  plowing. 

'  Expense,  on  same  principle  as  above, • ••  $33.00 

Add  $7  per  acre  for  use  of  land, « • .  •  • 21 .00 

$64.00 
Product,  1951  bushels  com,  at  3s.  per  bush •  •  •     73.31 

Profits  per  acre  on  the  three  acres,  $6.44  cts.... . .  ••••  $19.31 

.  Produce  of  com  per  acre,  66  bushels  5  quarts. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  principally  to  test  the  pro- 
priety of  larger  applications  of  manure  to  com  than  are  usual.  And 
if  we  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  manure  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  succeeding  crops,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

I  can  give  no  reason  why  the  first  experiment  as  above,  should 
show  to  the  best  advantage,  except  the  fact,  that  the  land  of  the  first 
was  manured  and  plowed  in  the  fall  previous. 

I  would  only  add,  that  the  preparation  of  the  ground  was  well 
done ;  but  the  hoeine  was  indifferently  done  by  hired  men  entirely ; 
hilled  very  moderately.  To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  com,  it  was  all 
carefully  measured  in  a  basket,  one  basket  shelled  and  weighed  also; 
estimating  both  by  measure  and  weight,  reckoning  seventy  lbs.  to  the 
bushel. 

W.  PARSONS. 


ME.  COKWIN's  statement. 

The  following  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  made  by  Na- 
than H.  Corwin,  near  Middletown,  and  properly  authenticated  by 
affidavits,  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Orange  County  Society, 
and  exhibits  well  the  advantages  of  the  mode  of  planting  there  de- 
scribed. 

Variety — Eight  row  Canada  Com. 

One  acre  of  clover  sod,  which  had  been  mowed  for  two  years  pre- 
vious, was  ^^  tumed  under"  in  March,  1844.  About  the  8th  of  May 
was  cross-plowed  and  harrowed,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  on  the 
9th.    The  heavy  rains  setting  in  on  the  9th,  prevented  planting  at 
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that  tkne.  After  these  ndns  the  gromid  was  so  liardaied  by  the  sun 
that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  plow  it  again.  It  was  then  plowed 
the  third  time,  and  made  ready  for  planting  on  the  24th  of  May. 

My  method  of  procedure  was  thus : — I  planted  the  com  in  double 
rows.  The  distance  between  the  main  rows  where  the  horse  and 
plow  passed^  was  four  feet.  The  following  is  a  diagram*  comprising 
two  of  the  main  rows. 


1^ 


(The  lines  from  the  dots,  serre  only  to  show  the  shape  of  the 
triangle,) 

You  will  observe  that  the  stalks,  where  lines  are  drawn,  stand  at 
the  an^Iar  points  of  an  isosceles  triangle^  having  the  equal  sides  81 
inches  m  length,  the  other  side  12  inches.  The  perpendicular  of  the 
triangle,  or  the  distance  between  the  double  row,  being  six  inches. 
The  nearest  distance  which  the  stalks  stand  to  each  other  is  8]^  inches. 

The  seed  was  prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it,  and  roU- 
ingit  in  plaster  Paris. 

When  the  com  was  planted,  two  kemels  were  put  at  each  angular 
point  The  blades  made  their  appearance  on  the  5th  day  after  plant- 
mg.  On  the  3d  June,  the  com  was  plastered  and  partially  ^  dressed 
out"  with  a  narrow  hoe.  On  the  11th,  it  was  plowed,  hoed  &c.,and 
the  superfluous  stalks  were  taken  out,  leaving  but  one  standing  at 
each  angular  point. 

The  com  was  first  sucker ed  on  the  21st  of  June;  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  it  was  plowed — a  person  followed  and  dropped  a 
small  quantity  of  unleached  ashes  close  to  the  roots ;  a  second  person 
followed  to  cover  the  ashes  with  ear^,  suckering  the  corn  again  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  third  of  July,  I  passed  through  with  a  plow  for  the  last 
time  without  hoeing,  suckering  it  again  for  the  third  time. 

About  the  first  of  August  I  was  fearful  that  the  com  was  too  thick, 
consequently  passed  through  and  suckered  it  for  the  fourth  time. 

The  com  was  cut  close  to  the  ground  daring  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. On  the  10th  of  October  commenced  harvesting  it,  and  ob- 
tained 186  bushels  of  ears  from  the  acre. 

N.  B. — ^It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  not  a  particle  of  makurb 
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was  applied  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  ashes  and  plas- 
ty used  after  the  ^^  coin  came  up." 

For  the  sake  of  experiment,  one  bushel  of  ears  was  shelled,  and 
upon  being  measured,  was  found  to  contdn  twenty  quarts  of  shelled 
com — equal  to  116 1|  bushels  the  acre. 

By  the  abore  mode  of  planting,  20,500  stalks  will  stand  upon  one 
acre. 

Expenses  of  raising  said  Crop. 

Three  plowings,  and  other  preparations, $3 .  00 

Seed  and  plaster, ••••••••••••••  1 .25 

Planting,   5.00 

First  partial "  dressing," 75 

Other  expenses  of  raising  said  com,  ••••••..  4 .00 

Twenty  bushels  ashes  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  2.00 

Cutting  and  gathering  crops, •  • •••••••  9.00 

$25.00 

500  bundles  of  stalks  sold  at  2  cts.  per  bundle,    $10 .00 
115  bushels  com,  at  35, 43.13 

$53.13 


MB.   SMITHES   STATEMSVT. 

Description  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  a  crop  of  com  raised  by 
John  L.  Smith,  of  Southport,  Chemung  county,  which  yielded  116 
bushels,  and  to  which  the  first  premium  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  that  county  was  awarded  : 

Certificate  shows  that  this  crop  was  raised  on  com  stubble — ^previ- 
ous crop,  grass,  which  was  turned  under  with  a  dress  of  30  loads  of 
manure — 104i  bushels  to  the  acre — soil  gravelly  loam — split  .the 
hills  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  harrowed  it,  then  gave  a  dress  of  30 
loads  long  yard  manure,  then  plowed  deep  and  harrowed  twice,  fur- 
rowed 3i  feet  wide,  north  and  south,  and  planted  8th  May,  as  near 
18  mches  the  other  way  as  could  guess — seed  dry,  and  4  or  5  grains 
in  a  hill-r-after  planting,  went  over  with  roller,  to  mash  lumps — soon 
as  the  coin  was  up,  put  on  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  and  went 
through  with  a  cultivator  once  in  a  row,  and  gave  a  drawmg  blow 
with  a  hoe  between  the  hills,  instead  of  cultivating  each  way — soon 
as  large  enough,  plowed  two  furrows  in  a  row,  and  cleaned  well  with 
the  hoe,  taking  care  to  pull  as  much  dirt  from  the  hill  as  was  put  to 
it — ^thinned  to  3  stalks  in  a  hill  and  plastered  again — soon  as  large 
enough  to  hoe  a  second  time,  went  through  with  a  cultivator,  twice 
in  a  row,  and  hoed  again,  leaving  the  gravel  as  level  as  possible — 
when  the  com  got  as  laree  as  would  answer  without  breaking,  went 
through  again  with  the  cultivator.   This  completed  the  labor  of  tillipg. 
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loi.  kice's  STATlmSirT. 

The  following  statement  of  a  crop  of  corn,  yielding  150  bushels 
to  the  acre,  from  the  report  of  Cortland  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, is  certified  by  the  affidavit  of  Amos  Rice,  who  rdsed  it : 

t  have  cultivated  one  acre  and  five  rods  the  current  year,  in  the 

following  manner,  and  with  the  result  annexed  : 

About  the  1st  May,  turned  over  an  old  pasture,  fnever  , 

before  plowed,)  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches,  m  the 
best  manner  a  skillful  plowman  could  invert  a  surface  so 
uneven,  at  an  expense  of..» $2.50 

Previous  to  this,  twelve  ox-cart  loads  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure were  spread  on  the  knolls,  and  parts  supposed  to 
be  the  poorest — at  an  expense  of  (including  manure,)      3.00 

Harrowing,  half  a  day, — lengthwise  of  the  furrows — at  $1         .60 

With  a  one  horse  plow  run  a  light  furrow,  from  north  to 
south,  3 1  feet  apart,  and  about  2  inches  deep— .33 

Drew  on  6  loads  compost,  made  of  night  soil,  leached 
ashes  and  muck,  at  4^. ;  7  loads  hog  manure,  at  45. ;  and 
4  barn-yard,  at  2t.— : 7.00 

This  was  deposited  in  the  furrows,  at  from  2  to  21  feet 
apart,  half  a  shovel  full  to  a  hill,  and  immediately  cover- 
ed to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  and  pressed  down — on  which 
the  seed  was  dropped,  5  or  6  grains  to  the  hill ;  used 
about  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  of  the  eight  rowed,  yellow 
kind — ^planted   dry — ^worth... .38 

May  20th.  Planting  three  days  at  6*.,  (including  board) —      2 . 25 

June  15th.  Passed  the  cultivator  twice  between  the  rows —         .50 
and  hoed  two  days,  (leaving  4  stalks  to  a  hill,)  at  6^. —      1 .50 

June  20th.  To  11  bushels  of  plaster  and   1^  of  ashes, 

thrown  round  the  hill,  .  •  • • 76 

July  1st.  Cultivated  and  hoed  same  as  first  time,  without 

much  tilling — 2.00 

Sept.  15th.  Cut  up  at  the  rgots— 4  days,  at  55., 2.50 

Oct.  10th.  To  8  days  husking  and  cribbing,  at  65., 5 .00 

To  interest  on  land  at  $50 3.50 


$31.71 


Or.  By  190  badcets  of  com — one  of  which  was  this  day 
Haken  from  the  crib  and  shelled,  and  made,  by  measure, 
3  pecks  and  1  pint,  and  weighed 45 1|  lbs., — but  for  the 
convenience  of  reckoning,  called  it  451  lbs., — ^which 
being  multiplied  by  190,  (the  number  of  baskets,)  makes 
8,6921  lbs.— divided  by  56=155  bushels,  1  peck  and  2 
quarts.  Deduct  for  the  five  rods  the  32d  part  of  an  acre, 
and  there  remains  as  the  product  of  1  acre,  150 bush.,  1 
peck  and  3  quarts ;  at  45.,  is 75 .  16 

By  about   three  tons  of  stalks,  supposed  to  be  worth     12.00 
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By  2  loads  of  pumpkins, • S.OO 

Deduct  one-fourth  value  of  manure  for  succeedmg  crops,      2 .  69 

$91.86 
Cost  of  cultivation, 31.00 

Kett  profit, 160.85 


MB. 

Statement  of  a  crop  of  com,  raised  by  Rufus  Beckwith,of  Henrietta, 
and  which  yielded  126  bushels  to  the  acre,  accordmgto  his  affidavit ; 
from  the  proceedings  of  Monroe  County  Society  : 

The  kind  of  soil  on  which  my  crop  of  corn  was  grown,  is  a  dark 
gravelly  loam,  approximating  to  black  sand.  The  previous  crop  was 
wheat,  two  years  previous  seeded  with  timothy,  and  pastured  two 
years.  No  manure  to  previous  crop.  Manure  to  this  crop  about 
thirty  wagon  loads  of  coarse  barn-yard  manure.  Plowed  once  about 
•eieht  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  harrowed  thoroughly  the  first  days  in 
May.  Planted  the  first  week  ip.  May  in  drills  about  three  feet  ax 
inches  apart,  and  from  twelve  to  dghteen  inches  in  the  drill.  The 
seed  was  the  large  eight  rowed  variety  ;  dropped  about  four  grains  in 
a  hill,  and  used  about  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Cultivated  be- 
tween the  drills  for  first  hoeing,  and  plowed  two  furrows  between  the 
drills  the  last  hoeing,  (there  were  manv  hills  missing,  having  been 
destroyed  by  worms.)  Cut  the  stalks  by  topping  the  com  in  Sep- 
tember. Harvested  about  the  first  of  October  by  husking  on  the  hill 
or  drills,  and  took  from  the  same  ground  20  cart  loads  of  pumpkins. 

The  whole  expense  per  acre  of  producing  and  harvesting  the  crop, 
as  near  as  can  be  statea,  including  the  value  of  the  manure  and  seed, 
the  labor  of  men  and  teams  at  cost,  or  at  current  raites  of  wages, 
would  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars. 


MR.   CURTIS'   STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  a  crop  of  com  raised  by  Charles  H.  Curtis,  of  Lewis 

t^unty,  giving  114i  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  from  the  proceedings  of  the 

Agricultural  Society  of  that  county : 

It  was  planted  the  7th  May,  1844,  after  corn,  with  a  com  planter, 
the  rows  were  six  inches  apart  and  the  hills  ten  inches,  and  a  space 
of  two  feet  between  every  three  rows.  After  the  first  corn  was  har- 
Tested  in  1343,  fifteen  loads  of  barn  manure  were  drawn  on  the  acre, 
and  just  before  planting  I  drew  on  six  loads  of  leached  ashes.  I  was 
4}  ^ys  in  planting  it;  in  hoeing  the  first  time,  101  days ;  second 
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tune  6i  days ;  and  the  third  time  10)  days.    The  gathering  about 
17  days.     I  had  from  the  acre  114{f  bushels. 


MR.   KNAPP£N^8   STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  a  crop  of  corn  cultivated  by  S.  H.  Knappen,  of  Beek- 

mantown,  Clinton  county,  which  received  the  premium  of  that  County 

Society: 

The  soil  on  which  this  crop  grew  is  a  dark  loam  or  muck.  Crop 
last  year,  potatoes ;  when  there  was  about  ten  loads  of  long  manure 
applied.  In  the  spring  fifteen  loads  long  manure  were  spread  on,  and 
the  ffround  plowed,  harrowed  and  ridged.  Planting  done  the  15tb 
of  May  in  rows  on  the  ridges,  which  were  28  inches  asunder,  the  hills 
were  two  feet  apart.  Put  from  three  to  five  kernels  in  a  hill.  Hoed 
three  times ;  the  first  time  when  the  com  was  about  an  inch  high. 
Com,  "  Large  Eight  Rowed,"  mixed  with  "  Button."  The  land  rich^ 
never  having  had  out  two  crops  raised  on  it. 

Eacpensti.  Dr. 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  ridging  •••. ««•  $2.2& 

Planting,  two  days  at  6s « 1 .50 

Seed 31 

Hdeing,  six  days  at  6s .••••• 4 .50 

Harvesting • • 4.60 

15  loads  manure  at  2sy  one-third  the  value  being  charged  to 

present  crop ....•.., • 1.S& 

10  loads  do.  applied  last  year,  at  2s,  one  third  value  charged 

to  present  crop •  •  •  •  •  83 

Interest  on  land  at  $50 3.60 

Total  expense c  $18.64 

Produtt.  Cr. 

91|  bushels  shelled  com,  at  4s  ...*«• $45.75 

Stalks  valued  at , 6.00 

Total  value  of  crop ...••r $51.75 

18.64 

Nett  profit $33.11 


Mft.   butler's   STATEMEIfTr 

Statement  of  the  crop  raised  by  Ezekiel  Butler,  of  Rome,  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  Oneida  County  Society,  and  yield' 
ing  103  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  his  affidavit : 
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Soil  sandy  loam.  Preyiously  in  grass.  Plowed  once,  about  six 
inches  deep.  *One  peck  of  seed  per  acre ;  planted  21st  of  May.  Coarse 
manure  spread  over  the  field  before  planting,  and  manured  in  the  hill. 
Product  103  bushels,  10  lbs. 

Value  of  corn  at  3s.  6d  per  bushel .•••.••  $45 .66 

Stalks  and  pumpkins •  •  •  .^ 2.00 

(47.56 
Expense  of  crop ^ ^^^^ 17.32 

Nett  profit.... ^ 130.24 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  number  of  the  statements  from  Coun- 
ty Sodeties,  of  crops  ranging  from  80  te  90,^  and  lOO^or  more  bushels, 
and  including  some  of  the  preceding,  should  not  have  been  more 
fully  certified  by  an  accurate  survey  of  the  land  and  statements  of  disin- 
terested persons ;  for  however  correct  they  may  in  reality  appear,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  desirable  to  furnish  such  irrefragable  proof,  that 
the  most  doubting  and  captious  may  be  satisfactorily  convinced. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SOCIETY'S  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  for  examination  the  state- 
ments of  competitors  for  the  premiums  offered  on  Barley,  report  that 

Stephen  B.  Dudley^  of  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  is  found 
to  be  entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  $10. 

William  Wright^  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  is  entitled  to  the  sec- 
ond premium  of  $5. 

Jfathaniel  S.  Wright^  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county^  is  entitled  to  the 
third  premium  of  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  die  Society. 

The  statements  and  verifications  of  these  competitors  are  in  the  re** 
quired  forms. 

Mr.  Dudley's  crop  was  grown  upon  two  acres  and  one  rod  of  land. 
The  soil,  a  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  firmly  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  white  oak  timber,  had  been  under  cultivation  about  forty  years. 
The  field  had  been  in  meadow  five  or  six  years ;  was  manured  in  the 
spring  of  1843  with  twentv-five  loads  of  yard  manure  to  the  acre,  and 
planted  to  corn — ^the  yield  a  good  one,  and  the  land  in  good  condi- 
tion. Ground  plowed  thoroughly,  and  sown  with  five  bushels  and 
three  pecks  of  six-rowed  barley,  the  6th  day  of  April,  the  seed  having 
been  soaked  twelve  hours  in  brine,  and  rolled  in  lime.  Aggregate 
yield,  (by  weight  of  48  lbs.  to  the  bushel,)  140  bushels  12  lbs.,  or 
69  ,%%  bushels  to  the  acre.  Expense  of  cultivation,  seed  and  har- 
vesting, exclusive  of  interest  on  land,  $22.88. 

Mr.  William  Wright's  crop  was  from  two  acres  of  land — soil  in 
good  condition — ^previous  crop  wheat  and  com.  The  one  acre  which 
had  been  in  wheat,  manured  with  ten  loads  of  yard  manure  ;  the  other 
not  manured.  Three  bushels  of  two-rowed  barley  sowed  to  the  acre, 
about  the  last  of  April — ^product,  101  bushels  461  lbs.,  or  50  bush. 
47  lbs.  per  acre.     Expense  of  cultivation,  &c.,  $16.15. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Wright's  crop  was  raised  upon  two  acres  of  ground 
— the  soil  in  good  condition  at  the  commencement  of  cultivation  for 
the  crop — previous  crop  corn — once  plowing  without  manure,  and 
sowed  with  four  bushels  of  two-rowed  barley,  about  the  middle  of 
April — ^harvested  in  July.  Product  95  bushels  and  3  lbs.,  or  47 
bushels  25  i  lbs.  to  the  acre.     Expenses  of  cultivation,  $13.70. 

In   addition   to  the  foregoing  there  is  a  statement  from  Mr.  Bani 
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Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  of  a  crop  produced  from 
one  acre,  two  roods  and  twenty-one  rods  of  land — aggregate  yield,  93 
bushels  19  lbs.,  or  55  bushels,  3  lbs.,  to  the  acre.  Expense  of  culture, 
&c.,  $14.75.  This  crop  is  excluded  by  the  rule  of  the  society,  which 
requires  not  less  than  two  acres,  or  it  would  otherwise  have  been  enti- 
tle to  the  second  premium. 

There  is  also  a  statement  of  Mr.  H.  T.  K  Foster  of  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca county,  of  a  crop  of  266  bushels  from  5  acres  and  35  rods  of 
land,  or  51  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cost  of  cultivation,  excepting  interest 
on  land,  $27.53. 

Mr.  Foster's  papers  are  correct,  and  very  intelligible  in  all  respects, 
except  that  there  is  but  one  name  to  the  affidavit  as  to  the  quantity  of 
^in,  the  rule  of  the  society  requiring  two  witnesses,  besides  the  af- 
fidavit of  the  person  applying  for  premium.  This  defect  alone  pre- 
vents the  committee  from  awarding  to  Mr.  Foster  the  second  pre- 
mium. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

The  three  following  crops,  giving  68,  59  and  59  bushels  per  acre, 
and  certified  respectively  by  the  cultivators,  are  from  the  proceedings 
of  Oneida  County  Agricultural  Sodety: 


Samuel  H.  Churchy  Vernon. 


\ 


68  bushels  4.  lbs.  per  acre.  Soil  clay  and  gravel — ^previous  crop 
wheat — plowed  once,  with  six  inch  furrow —  three  bushels  seed  per 
acre,  and  sowed  1st  of  May. 

Value  of  crop,  at  4s.  6d., $38.13 

Expense, 11 .70 

Profit, $26.43 

Julius  Warner^   Vernon. 
59  bushels  and  2}  lbs.  per  acre.  Soil,  sand,  gravel,  and  clay ;  pre- 
vious crop,  potatoes.     Plowed  once,  six  inches — four  bushels  seed 
per  acre-— sowed  13th  of  April. 

Value  of  crop  at  4s.  6d., $33.20 

Straw, ...         1.00 

$34.20 
Expenses, • 12.81 

Profit, $21.30 
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WiUiam  Wright^  Verwm. 

69  bush.  1  lb.  per  acre.  Soil,  gravel — plowed  once,  six  inch€»^« 
3  bushels  seed  per  acre — sowed  1st  of  May. 

Value  crop,  at  38.  6d. $32.46 

Expenses, 11.60 

Profit, $20.96 

Chemung  countj  report  states  61,  Erie  60,  and  Lewis  67  budieb 
of  barley  per  acre,  as  their  respective  premium  crops ;  but  detailed 
statements  of  the  modes  of  cultivation  are  not  given. 
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Ihttract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  oat  crop : 

To  Seth  Lawton,  of  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  the  Committee 
award  the  first  premium  of  $10.00. 

To  Joseph  F.  Osbom,  of  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  county,  the  second 
premium  of  $6. 

The  crop  of  Mr.  Lawton  was  from  two  acres  of  land,  soil  a  sandy 
loam.  Previous  crop,  corn,  upon  a  stiff  sward,  broken  up  and  ma- 
nured with  five  cart  loads  to  the  acre.  Sowed  15th  of  April,  four 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Product,  140  i  bushels,  or  120i  busheb 
to  the  acre.     Cost  of  cultivation,  $12. 15. 

Mr.  Osbom^s  crop  was  raised  upon  two  acres  and  nine  square  rods 
of  land.  Soil,  sandy  loam.  Previous  crop,  com  ;  manured  with  25 
loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre.  Sowed  12th  April,  with  13 
bushels  of  seed.  Product,  260}  bushels,  or  104 1\  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Expense  of  cultivation,  &c.,  $17.87. 

Hamilton  Morrison,  of  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  furnishes  a 
statement  of  the  product  of  one  square  rod,  taken  from  a  field  of  seven 
acres,  three  roods,  and  thirty  perches,  all  in  oats.  The  product  was 
twentv-one  quarts — ^which  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fioe 
huMhels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  was  a  gravelly  loam — the  field  planted 
with  corn  the  previous  year,  and  manured  with  15  loads  of  barn-yard 
manure,  three  bushels  of  lime,  plaster  and  ashes,  in  equal  proportions^ 
to  the  acre.  No  manure  the  present  season.  Three  bushels  and 
twenty  quarts  of  common  oats  sown  to  the  acre,  broadcast,  on  the 
13th  and  15th  of  April.  Harvested  in  August.  Product,  as  above 
rated,  105  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cost  of  cultivation,  $6.50  per  acre« 
Value  of  product,  $34 .50.     Estimated  profit,  $28. 

The  mode  adopted  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  of  this  crop,  is  one 
not  recognized  bv  the  rules  of  this  Society,  which  requires  statements 
of  the  product  of  at  least  two  acres,  therefore  no  premium  can  be  re- 
commended in  this  case. 

Uri  Beach,  of  East  Blopmfield,  Ontario  county,  presents  astatement 
of  a  crop  produced  from  one  acre  and  ^fty-four  rods  of  land.  The 
soil,  a  eravelly  loam,  formerly  covered  with  a  thick  erowth  of  white 
osdc  and  hickory.  Has  been  about  40  vears  under  cultivation.  Was 
seeded  six  vears  ago.  Two  years  ago  fast  spring,  was  pianured  with 
fifty  large  loads  of  barn-^yard  manure,  and  planted  with  com.  The 
crop,  a  heavy  one.  Planted  again  with  com  a  year  ago  last  spring, 
ancf  produced  a  heavy  crop.    Uround  prepared,  8th  April,  by  plow- 
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ing  carefully,  and  harrowing  three  times.  Sowed  with  four  bushels 
of  common  black  oats — rolled,  and  seeded  with  grass.  Product, 
140i  bushels,  or  107  bushels  per  acre.     Cost  of  cultivation,    $10.00 

Oats,  1401  bushels,  at  2s $35 .  12, 

Straw  and  chaff, 6.00, (40.00 

Profits, 1.0.00 

The  land  upon  which  this  crop  was  produced,  falling  short  of  two 
acnes,  the  premium,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  cannot  be  awarded  to 
him. 

Several  of  the  County  Societies  report  crops  exceeding  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  but  detailed  statements  appear  to  have  not  been  fur- 
nished. 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY, 

Statement  of  C.  Lee,  of  Barre,  Orleans  county,  of  his  crop  of 
white  beans,  yieldmg  nme  bushels  on  thirty-six  rods  of  land,  or  forty 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  soil  a  compact  clay  loam,  much  reduced  by  cropping  ;  wheat 
on  the  land  the  last  year.  Three  loads  of  unfermented  Sam-yard 
manure,  and  two  loads  of  tan,  over  twenty  years  old,  were  put  on  the 
land  and  immediately  turned  under ;  well  pulverized  with  the  drag, 
and  planted  on  the  12th  day  of  May  in  drills,  in  which  the  plants 
were  thinned  to  an*  average  of  about  three  inches  apart,  the  rows 
three  feet  apart.  It  was  hoed  twice,  the  cultivator  passed  through 
three  times.  Soon  after  the  second  hoeing,  a  compound  of  two  ba^r- 
rels  of  pulverized  charcoal,  saturated  with  urine,  were  put  in  the 
ground  a  few  inches  from  the  plants,  and  covered  with  earth,  which 
produced  a  sudden  change  in  color,  and  rapid  growth.  When  fully 
grown  they  entirely  covered  the  ground. 

I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  manner  of  harvesting.  On 
the  6th  of  September  they  were  stacked  around  stakes  nine  feet  long, 
mostly  without  spurs  or  limbs,  (although  a  few  are /preferable,)  and 
so  small  as  not  to  mold,  and  capped  with  straw.  The  roots  should 
be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  in  sight  m  the  stack.  They  will  keep  stood 
in  this  manner  until  near  winter  without  bjury.  I  believe  the  above 
to  be  the  cheapest  method  of  harvesting  and  orying — with  care  none 
will  be  lost. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Statements  of  the  premium  crops  of  white  beans  and  peas,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Oneida  County  Agricultural  Society. 

BSAN8. 

Benjamin  W.  Dunght^  Clinton. 

Thirty-nine  bushels  and  3  pecks  per  acre.  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 
Previous  crop,  potatoes.  Plowed  twice,  five  inch  furrow,  rlanted 
27th  and  28th  May;  half  bushel  of  seed  to  acre. 
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Value  of  crop,  Ss.  6d.  per  bushel, $42.23 

Straw, 1.17 

(43.44 
Expenses,  &c., 22.39 

Profit, • t21.01 

Erastus  Dayton^  Vernon. 

Seyenteen  and  three-fourths  bushels  per  half  acre.  Soil,  sand,  p^yel 
and  clay  ;  previous  crop,  grass.  Plowed  once,  six  inches.  Seed  half 
bushel.    Planted  18th  to  20th  May. 

Value  crop,  8s.,  • $17.76 

Expenses,  ••• •        7. 90 

i 
Profit, 19.86 

PBA8. 

l^mos  Miller^  Vernon. 

Thirty-six  bushels  per  acre.  Soil,  clay,  black  loam  and  sand. 
Previous  crop,  com  and  barley.  Plowed  twice  five  inches*  Five 
bushels  seed,  sowed  15th  April. 

Value  of  crop,  4s., • •  •  •  •     $18.00 

Expense, 10.67 

$7.33 
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CARROTS. 

Statement  of  Wm.  Rislet,  of  Chautauque  county,  relative  to  his 
crop  of  carrots,  yielding  1059  bushels  per  acre,  as  fully  attested  by 
sorreyor  and  witnesses,  and  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  premium 
of  the  State  Society  : 

The  crop  was  sown  the  first  of  May,  from  seed  of  the  large  white 
carrot,  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  The  seeds  were  soaked 
in  water  for  twelve  hours ;  after  draining  off  the  water,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dry  soil  was  mixed  with  the  seed  to  absorb  the  water 
remainmg,  and  leave  it  in  a  proper  state  for  vegetation  ;  the  fourth 
day,  the  sprout  appeared,  and  the  seed  was  then  sown  in  rows,  ten 
inches  apart ;  after  the  carrots  were  up,  they  were  carefully  cleaned 
from  the  weeds,  and  thinned  out  to  four  inches  in  the  rows. 
This  manner  of  preparing  seed  is  a  great  advantage,  as  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  operation  of  hoeing  and 
moving  the  soil  about  the  plants,  which  will  check  the  weeds,  and 
the  time  required  to  till  the  crop,  is  triflbg,  compared  with  the  usual 
manner  of  sowing  the  seeds  dry,  and  necessarily  leaving  the  work 
until  the  land  is  green  with  weeds.  The  previous  crop  was  radishes, 
raised  for  seed,  which  was  the  fourth  crop  after  the  sward  was  turn- 
ed over,  with  but  a  small  quantitv  of  manure.  Last  spring  there 
was  twenty  loads  of  fine  manure,  from  the  horse  stable,  put  on  the 
land :  the  land  was  plowed  and  worked  fine,  and  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  crop  appeared  exceedingly  fair,  until  the  heavy 
and  continued  rains,  in  summer ;  after  this,  a  portion  of  the  leaves 
died,  and  did  not  regain  their  freshness,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  carrots 
was  materially  checked,  and  on  some  of  the  piece,  they  were  entirdy 
killed  out,  the  labor  was  also  much  increased. 

I  make  this  last  statement  as  an  excuse  for  presenting  a  smalkr 
crop  than  that  of  last  year. 

520  loads  of  manure,  at  4^., $10.00 

1  day's  plowing,  at  10^., .  • .  • 1 .25 

12  ^  rakine  and  sowing,  at  6.., 7.50 

60  "  wefedmg  three  times  at  55., • . .  31 .25 
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20  day's  haryesting,  at  5s.y 12 .60 

Interest  on  land,.,,, •••••.  7.00 

Expenses, $69.60 

1069  bushels  of  carrots,  at  U.j $132.37 

Deduct  expenses, .•.••••.  69.60 

Nett  profit, $62.87 


FIELD  BEETS. 


ONTAaiO    COUNTY. 


Statement  of  Charles  B.  Meek,  of  Ontario  county,  relative  to  his 
crop  of  mangel  wurtzel,  yielding  1101  bushels  per  acre,  and  whick 
received  the  first  premium  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The 
statement  is  fully  attested  by  surveyor  and  witnesses. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  where  the  mangel  wurtzel  grew,  was  not 
very  high  at  the  commencement  of  preparation  for  present  crop. 
Quality  of  soil,  part  sand,  a  small  part  clay,  and  the  remainder  loam. 
The  roots  were  the  largest  on  the  last.  The  previous  crop  was  oats. 
After  this  crop  was  harvested,  the  land  was  manured  with  unfermen- 
ted  manure,  in  October,  at  the  rate  of  40  loads  to  the  acre,  which  was 
plowed  in  immediately,  and  the  land  lay  in  that  state  till  the  spring. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  it  was  cross-plowed  and  well  harrowed.  On 
the  10th  of  May  we  commenced  drawing  it  up  in  ridges,  but  were 
driven  off  by  rain,  and  the  ground  was  not  again  in  a  fit  state  to  work, 
until  the  20th  of  May,  when  we  planted  it  with  two  kinds  of  seed, 
procured  from  Mr.  Skirvine,  of  Liverpool,  England — ^the  long  red, 
and  the  long  yellow.  The  former  made  the  best  crop.  He  also  sent 
me  two  other  kinds,  which  succeeded  very  well,  the  red  globe,  and 
the  orange  globe.  We  sowed  at  the  rate  of  about  6  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
and  from  repeated  trials,  we  have  found  the  follo>ving  plan  of  sowing 
the  most  certain  :  After  the  land  is  drawn  up  into  ridges  30  inches 
apart,  and  as  soon  after  as  possible,  one  person  with  his  hoe  makes  a 
b«d  for  the  seed  every  12  inches  along  the  ridge,  a  second  person 
drops  the  seed,  six  or  eight  in  a  place,  and  a  third  covers  the  seed  with 
a  hoe  ;  is  very  careful  to  cover  the  seed  with  fine  and  moist  soil,  and  to 

Sress  it  down  lightly  with  his  hoe.  We  never  soak  our  seed,  for  we 
nd  that  by  having  the  soil  in  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  it  will  be  up  in  one  week  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Whereas,  if 
the  seed  be  soaked,  and  very  dry  weather  succeed,  the  chances  are 
that  the  seed  will  perish.  I  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to  sow  the 
seed  in  the  first  instance  at  the  distances  you  wish  the  plants  to  stand, 
as  by  this  plan  you  are  enabled  to  cut  up  every  weed  as  soon  as  the 
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plants  show  themselyes.  We  do  not  single  out  the  plants  until  they 
attain  a  good  size.  If  singled  out  whilst  small,  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  insects.  This  operation  of  singling  out  the  plants 
requires  a  practiced  hand  ;  indeed  without  skillful  hands  the  expense 
and  uncertainty  of  the  crop  is  so  great,  as  to  have  discouraged  many 
farmers  from  growing  roots.  The  first  crop  of  weeds  destroyed,  and 
the  plants  singled  out,  the  lest  of  the  cultiyation  is  very  easy.  Of 
course  all  weeds  must  be  kept  down  afterwards,  but  this  may  be  ef- 
fectually done  by  once  more  hand-hoeing,  and  using  the  cultivator  as 
often  as  necessary.  Even  if  weeds  should  not  spring  up  between  the 
rows,  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator. 
The  crop  was  harvested  in  the  middle  of  October.  Amount  of  pro- 
duce, 13  t.,  15  cwt.,  28^  lbs.,  or  660 bushels,  28ilbs=rll01  bushels, 
7  lbs.  per  acre. 

Value  of  crop  per  acre,  1101  bushels,  7  lbs.,  at  6 

cents  per  bushel,  « $66  06 

Expense  of  crop,  per  acre,   ..•• 21.00 

Profit, $45.06 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  one  circumstance  which  I  consider  con* 
tributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  crop.  Before  drawing 
the  land  into  ridges,  we  spread  upon  it  a  good  wagon  load  of  un- 
leached  ashes,  and  harrowed  them  well  into  the  soil.  As  far  as  the 
ashes  were  spread,  the  plants  seemed  always  to.be  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 

CHARLES  B.  MEEK. 

Canandaigua^  Dec.  24, 1844. 


•      CAYUGA  COUNTY. 

Statement  of  J.  F.  Osbom,  of  Cayuga  county,  relative  to  his  crop 
of  Sugar  Beets,  yielding  3281  bushels  on  a  half  acre,  or  667  per  acre, 
as  properly  authenticated,  and  to  which  was  given  a  premium  of  the 
State  Society. 

I  planted  one  acre  and  24  square  rods  to  beets.  I  intended  half 
for  mangel  wurtzel,  but  they  proved  to  be  mostly  yellow  sugar  beet, 
and  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  white  sugar  beet  I  had  of  the  latter, 
on  half  the  ground  surveyed,  3281  bushels.  On  the  other  half  I  had 
only  260  bushels.  The  soil  was  loam  and  gravel,  and  planted  with 
potatoes  last  year ;  then  manured  with  eight  loads  of  sheep  manure. 
This  year  I  put  on  fifteen  loads,  of  sheep  and  horse  manure,  and  plow- 
ed it  twice,  and  dragged  it  ana  planted  it  on  the  4th  of  June.  The 
rows  were  two  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  ten  inches  between  hills — 
and  harvested  on  the  7th  of  October.  ^ 
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Expense  of  cultivation  : — 

U  lbs.  seed,  $0.94 

Planting  by  hand,  3  days,   1 .50 

Hoeing  first  time,  3  days,   1 .50 

Plowing  second  time,  with  one  horse, : . .  .37 

Hoeing  and  thinning  out,  5  days,   2 .50 

Pulling  and  burying,  7  days,   3 .50 

7 i  loads  manure,  50  cts.,   ••• /  3.75 

$14.06 

Credit  by  328  h  bushels  sugar  beets,  12  i  cts. , 4 1 .  06 

Nett  profit,  |;27.00 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Extract  from  a  communication  of  Robert  E.  Eeese,  of  Ausable, 
Clinton  County,  on  the  culture  of  beets  and  turneps,  to  the  Clinton 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

I  have  raised,  the  present  season,  about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  roots, 
consisting  of  mangel  wurtzel, white  sugar  beet,  and  rutabaga,  in  two 
fields  separated  only  by  the  highway.  The  larger  of  the  two  fields, 
contained  180  rods  of  ground ;  soil,  about  half  sandy  loam,  and  the  other 
half  gravelly  and  black  loam  ;  the  whole  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  clay. 
The  field  was  greensward,  turned  over  the  last  days  of  the  fifth  month, 
in  lands  two  rods  in  width,  making  five  equal  divisions  of  the  piece  ;  no 
manure  was  applied ;  the  ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  planted 
about  the  10th  of  the  6th  month,  which  was  quite  too  late,  as  from 
dryness,  the  plants  did  not  start  soon.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  succeed- 
ing, saturated  the  ground,  and  they  were  nearly  "drowned  out." 
Excessive  drouth  followed  ;  the  yield,  however,  though  light,  was 
far  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Two  of  the  five  lands,  or 
two-fifths  of  the  piece,  were  planted  with  mangel  wurtzel,  and  pro- 
duced about  200  bushels  ;  full  three-fourths  of  which,  or  150  bush- 
els, grew  on  about  one-half  of  the  ground,  or  36  rods ;  the  remain- 
der being  very  much  inj!]aed  by  the  wet  and  drouth.  By  this  esti- 
mate, the  bettei]  part  yielded  at  the  rate  of  nearly  700  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Two  other  of  the  five  lands  were  planted  with  the  sugar  beet, 
but  the  seed  was  poor  and  but  little  came.  Some  time  afterward,  the 
deficiencies  thus  occasioned,  were  supplied  by  transplanting  in  ruta 
baga.  But  this  being  done  quite  too  late  in  the  season,  the  yield  was 
light — although  this  part  of  the  field  was  less  injured  by  the  wet  and 
drouth  than  the  other  ;  the  product  being  about  150  bushels  of  ruta 
baga,  and  very  few  beets.  The  remaining  one-fifth  was  planted  with 
ruta  baga,  in  drills  18  inches  apart — the  plants  being  subsequently 
thinned  out  from  4  to  8  inches  (they  should  have  been  from  8  to  10 
inches  at  least,)  in  the  drills.     Produce,  150  bushels. 
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The  other  field,  which  contained  about  50  rods  of  ground,  was 
mowed  the  previous  year,  and  cows  were  yarded  on  it  during  the 
spring.  The  soil  being  a  clay  loam,  and  very  dry  at  the  time  of 
plowing,  was  afterwards  very  lumpy,  notwithstanding;  it  was  very 
thoroughly  harrowed.  This  field  was  planted  even  later  by  a  few 
days,  than  the  other,  with  the  sugar  beet ;  a  part  of  it  in  drills  2 
feet  apart ;  and  the  remainder  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  with  alternate 
rows  of  ruta  baga  between  each  two  rows  of  beets.  But  the  beet 
seed  beiiig  old  and  poor,  mostly  failed,  and  the  ruta  baga  became  the 
principal  crop — the  produce  being  about  160  bushels  of  the  tumep, 
and  50  of  the  beet.  The  beets  in  the  first  field  were  planted  in 
double  drills,  3  feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  or  2  feet  from  out- 
side to  out^de  of  the  drills  ;  the  two  rows  constituting  each  ^^  double 
drill,"  being  one  foot  apart. 

The  planting  was  done  with  a  "  drill  harrow,"  invented  by  J.  Battey , 
[the  same  which  was  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  our  Society,  and  re- 
ceived its  premium,]  which  by  the  way,  is  the  most  perfect  machine 
of  the  kind,  I  have  any  knowledge  of ;  it  being  adapted  to  planting 
all  kinds  of  garden  seeds,  as  well  as  field  beets  and  turneps,  and  also 
com.  For  planting  all  the  smaller  seeds  there  is  probably  nothing 
superior  to  it ;  and  for  planting  beets  and  other  rough  seeds,  as  also 
for  planting  com,  it  surpasses  any  other  which  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  planting  corn  it  is  admirable.  It  will  drop  in  hills,  or  in  drills, 
at  almost  any  required  distance ;  and  drops  plaster  with  the  corn,  in 
any  required  quantity,  and  with  perfect  uniformity.  It  performs  the 
whole  work  of  opening  the  drill,  dropping  corn  and  plaster,  covering, 
and  pressing  down  the  earth,  (U  one  operatianj — and  as  fast  as  the 
operator  pleases  to  walk,  which  be  may  easily  do  at  the  rate  of  from 
3  to  5  acres  a  day. 

In  planting  my  beets,  I  r^ulated  the  machine  so  it  might  drop 
considerably  more  seed  than  1  wanted  to  grow.  This  I  did  from  a 
fear  that  the  machine,  like  all  others  which  have  been  tried  here, 
would  drop  the  ^eed  irregularly  ;  but  I  found  that  my  fears  were  al- 
together unfounded  ;  so  that  where  the  seed  was  good,  it  apparently 
all  came  up,  producing  a  superabundance  of  plants,  which  occasioned 
considerable  labor  at  thinning  out ;  and  this  not  being  done  so  seasona- 
bly, nor  so  thoroughly  as  it  should  have  been,  the  yield  was  thereby  evi- 
dently somewhat  diminished.  I  hoed  twice  ;  the  first  time  merely  stir- 
ring the  ground  between  the  drills,  and  killing  the  weeds  ;  and  the 
second  time,  with  a  horse  and  cultivator,  followed  with  a  hoe,  thinning 
where  the  plants  were  too  thick,  and  transplanting  in  turneps,  where  the 
seed  proved  poor.  The  tops  of  beets  I  fed  to  my  milk  cows,  in  the 
fall,  for  which  purpose  I  consider  them  valuable ;  the  roots  I  stored 
to  use  for  the  same  purpose  in  winter. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  in  raising  these  roots,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  their  cultivation  for  stock,  particularly  that  of  the  beet, 
is  an  object  worthy  of  increased  attention.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  circumstances  attending  my  experience  in  th^r  culture  the  pre- 
sent season,  are  in  many  respects  quite  unfavorable.  For,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  I  planted  quite  too  late  ;  I  used  too  much  seed,  and 
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used  poor  seed,  which  considerably  increased  the  expense  of  caltiya- 
tion  ;  the  thinning  was  delayed  too  long,  and  done  imperfectly — by 
which  the  plants  were  stinted  in  their  early  growth ;  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  wet  and  drouth  nearly  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
crop — ^and  seriously  injured  it  all.  Still,  under  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, I  have  ndsed  on  an  average  about  600  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  had  the  circumstances  in  all  these  respects  been 
favorable,  I  should  have  had  from  1000  to  1200  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
the  whole  expense  of  which,  could  not  have  exceeded  30  dollars. 
The  value  of  1000  bushels  at  If.  a  bushel,  half  the  present  value  of 
potatoes,  though  I  consider  them  worth  two-thirds  as  much  for  feed- 
mg  stock, — would  have  been  185  dollars,  leaving  the  sum  of  96  dol- 
lars as  the  nett  profit  of  the  crop  on  one  acre.  Probably  no  farmer 
would  realize,  by  feeding  out,  an  income  of  one  shilling  a  bushel  for 
beets, — ^neither  would  he  realize  in  the  same  way  28.  a  bushel  for  po- 
tatoes, nor  8  dollars  a  ton  for  hay.  But  my  object  in  making  this 
communication,  is  to  offer  some  hints  on  the  comparative  advantages 
of  raising  these  roots  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  stock. 

Now,  two  tons  of  hav,  a  good  average  crop  for  the  land  that  would 
produce  1000  bushels  oi  beets,  would  keep  one  cow  about  six  months ; 
and  1000  bushels  of  beets,  at  li  bushels  each  a  day,  (an  ample  al- 
lowance,) would  keep  four  cows  something  over  the  same  length  of 
time.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  after  feed  would  pay  for  the  expense 
of  cutting  and  securing  the  hay,  (which  it  would  not  do,)  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  same  land  which  would  keep  one  cow  on  hav,  would, 
at  an  increase  of  26  dollars  in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  keep  four 
times  that  number  on  roots,  or  furnish  extra  keeping  for  three  cows ; 
while  the  hay  required  to  keep  the  three  extra  cows,  would  cost  at  8 
dollars  a  ton,  48  dollars.  Thus,  by  the  substitution  of  the  beet  crop, 
on  one  acre  of  meadow  land,  there  would  be  effected  an  actual  saving 
of  some  23  dollars,  over  and  above  the  profits  which  would  otherwise 
accrue.  Add  to  this,  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  farm  from  the 
additional  amount  of  manure  made  from  the  extra  stock  which  might 
be  kept,  and  we  have  no  very  small  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of 
roots.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend  the  feeding  of  any 
kind  of  stock  on  roots  exclusively ;  but  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
hay  and  other  fodder,  one  half  bushel,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  of 
roots,  will,  I  am  satined,  make  the  animal  thrive  better,  and  effect  a 
saving  of  fodder,  in  quite  as  large  a  ratio  as  the  one  assumed  above. 
I  am  now  so  well  satisfied  with  the  experience  I  have  had  in  raising 
and  feeding  roots,  and  so  well  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  root 
culture,  that  I  intend  to  plant  at  least  4  or  5  acres  of  these  roots 
next  year. 


POTATOES. 

Martin  MorrisoA's  statement,  of  the  mode  of  cultivatbg  a  crop  of 
Potatoes,  yielding  496)  bushels  per  acre,  reported  to  the  Clinton 
County  Agricultural  Sodety. 
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^^  The  land  was  plowed  in  the  fidl.  In  the  spring  it  was  cross- 
plowed,  by  one  span  of  horses  and  a  driver,  in  haU*  a  day, — dragged 
one-fourth  of  a  day  by  same  team, — opened  in  drills  [furrowed J  thir- 
ty-two inches  apart,  and  fifteen  loads  of  manure  laid  in  the  drills. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  the  potatoes  were  planted,  three  seeds  in  a  hill ; 
the  hills  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  and  covered  with  a  plow 
in  half  a  day.  Fifteen  days  after,  it  was  dragged  with  a  Ught  double 
harrow,  which  levelled  the  ground  and  destroyed  all  the  young  weeds. 
When  twelve  inches  high,  two  men  cut  the  weeds  between  the  rows ; 
and  one  week  after,  it  was  molded  with  a  Scotch  plow  and  one  span 
of  horses,  in  half  a  day.  This  acre  produced  496j^  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, of  the  "Joshua  Moore"  or  "  Cork  red"  variety. 

The  committee  would  add,  that  Mr.  Morrison  is  from  Ireland,  and 
being  a  farmer  by  profession^  is  well  acquainted  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  cultivating  the  potatoe  in  his  native  country. 
And  from  observation  and  experience,  both  in  that  country  and  this, 
he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  gene- 
rally, are  by  far  too  sparing  of  their  seed,  and  that  potatoes  should  by 
all  means  be  planted  in  drills.  He'  also  recommends  a  more  thorough 
distribution  of  the  seed  in  the  drills,  by  placing  each  piece  singly  by 
itself,  and  the  hills  nearer  together  than  he  did  in  the  instance  above 
described.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  his  mode  of  cultivation  effects  a 
very  considerable  saving  of  expense,  by  the  substitution  to  considera- 
ble extent,  of  horse  for  hand  labor. 


Statement  of  Samuel  H.  Knappen,  of  Clinton  county,  relative  to  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  yielding  300  bushels  per  acre,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  coimty. 

Statement, — Soil,  black  muck.  The  land  was  seeded  ^^iih  herds 
grass  when  new,  and  last  fall  was  broken  up.'  In  the  spring  it  was 
narrowed  three  times,  plowed  twice,  and  furrowed  out  three  feet 
apart.  Planted  the  28th  of  May  in  hills  two  feet  apart,  and  two 
pieces  in  a  hill,  the  potatoes  having  been  cut  once  in  two.  In  the 
after  cultivation,  plowed  three  times  and  hoed  twice. 

Expenses. — ^Plowing  three  times,* 4.00 

[Harrowing  three  times,  and  furrowing  omitted.      This 
omission  was  not  noticed  by  the  committee  previously 

to  making  their  award,  and  may  be  set  down  at] 3»25 

Planting, 1.50 

17i  bushels  seed,  at  28.  6d.  and  cutting, 6 .47 

Plowing  out  and  hoeing, • .i...       4. 00 

Harvesting  at  one  tenth, •• 7.60 

Interest  on  land  at  fifty  dollars, 3.50 

Total  expense, $30.22 

Produce.— 300  bushels,  at  20  cts., $60 .  00 

Profit, $29.78 
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Lewis  county  reports  420  bashels^  and  Oneida  county  384  bn^els 
of  potatoes  per  acre;  but  the  statements  are  brief  and  present  nothing 
new  in  cultiyation,  success  appearing  to  depend  chiefly  on  manuring 
and  thorough  culture. 


RUTA  BAGA. 

Statement  of  John  G.  Smedberg,  of  Prattsville,  Greene  county, 
of  his  crop  of  ruta  bagas,  yielding  1,161  bushels  on  an  acre,  and 
2,173  bushels  on  two  acres  and  five  rods  of  land,  well  authenticated 
by  su^eyor  and  witnesses,  and  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

The  ground  being  in  the  spring  of  1842,  a  timothy  and  couch  grass 
meadow,  (soil  sandy  loam,  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,)  was  dressed 
with  about  sixty-five  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  part  of  it  unrotted 
barn-yard  manure,  and  part  of  it  the  refuse  of  a  tannery,  (hair,  lime, 
scrapmgs  of  hides,  &c.,) — the  sod  turned  over  and  com  planted — 
crop  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  (Plowed  too  deep,  say  8  inches, 
and  couch  ^ass  not  well  kept  under.) 

In  1843  it  was  again  in  corn,  without  manure;  crop  rather  lighter 
than  before;  couch  grass  stronger  than  last  year. 

In  order  to  eradicate  the  couch  grass  it  was  plowed  as  late  as  pos- 
sible in  the  fall  (say  23d  and  24th  Nov.,  1843,)  about  3  inches  deep, 
and  again  about  lOth  April,  1844,  10  inches  deep.  It  was  manured 
with  about  forty  loads  per  acre,  of  unrotted  barn-yard  manure,  plow- 
ed in,  about  4  inches  dee{|,May  12th,  and  planted  with  mangel  yruvt- 
zel,  on  a  level  surface,  May  16th.     This  seed  failed  almost  totally* 

About  half  an  acre  of  the  ground  was  then  manured  with  fifteen 
loads  of  half  rotted  horse  manure  and  the  whole  plowed  8  inches  deep, 
June  6th,  ridged  with  a  light  corn  plow  at  30  inches — the  ridges 
slightly  flattened  by  dragging  a  light  stick  over  them,  and  the  seed 
planted  by  a  drill  barrow,  June  7th  and  8th,  two  pounds  of  "  Dick- 
son's improved  ruta  baga,"  procured  from  Thorbarn  in  New- York, 
being  used.  Owing  to  the  drill  not  covering  the  seed  regularly,  va- 
cancies occurred,  when  the  plants  came  up,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  ground.  These  vacancies  were  replanted  by  hand 
June  24th  and  27th. 

The  crop  was  weeded  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  partially 
thinned  July  11th  and  12th;  worked  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and 
thinned  as  regularly  as  possible  to  12  inch  intervals,  July  29th  and 
30th,  and  harvested  between  Oct.  21st  and  Nov.  4th.  The  tops  were 
cut  olBF  by  small  boys  with  hoes,  and  the  roots  turned  out  by  men 
with  dung  forks.  Very  little  dirt  adhered  to  them,  after  beinp^ 
knocked  together  before  thrown  into  the  cart  or  basket,  and  the  little 
that  did,  and  shook  down  into  the  cart,  was  shovelled  out  after  every 
load. 
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The  cart  body  was  measured  with  potatoes^  of  which  it  held  thir^ 
ty  bushels  when  slightly  rounded  up ;  it  was  also  measured  withtur- 
neps,  a  basket  holding  just  two  bu^els  of  potatoes  being  used ;  fif- 
teen baskets  full  were  put  into  the  cart,  and  it  was  viewed  by  all  of 
us  and  every  load  afterwards,  made  as  near  as  possible  of  the  same 
size.  They  weighed  about  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  the  average  of  several 
waghings. 

Tumep  cropf  1844,  in  account  mth  J.  O.  S. 

Dr. 

Nov.  24.  To  U  days  plowing,  at  ^2, $2.60 

April  12.  To  2  days  plowing,  at  $2, 4.00 

May    12.  To  U  days  plowing,  at  $2, 2.50 

June     6.  To  2  days  plowing,  at  $2, 4.00 

To  69  loads  manure,  at  48., 48.00 

To  ridging,  &c., 1 .00 

To  planting, •  ••••••••••••••• .60 

To  replanting, • .••••••  1 .00 

Toseed, 3.00 

To  hoeing  and  cultivator,  first  time, 4.50 

To  hoeing  and  cultivator  second  time, 5 .60 

To  harvesting, 14.00 

To  interest  on  land, • 10.00 

$100.50 
Deduct  for  tops,  after  manure  and  cleaning  land, .     30 .  00 

2173  bushels  cost,  (equal  to  3}  cts.  per  bush.)..  $70.60 

Cb. 

By  208  bushels  tumeps,  sold  at  121  cts $26.00 

By  81  bushels  tumeps,  sold  at  15  cts., 12.16 

By  1884  bushels  tumeps,  worth  to  feed,  at  the  present  price 

of  hay,  8  cts., 150.72 

$188.87 
By  tops, $6 

By  manure  for  other  crops, • 20 

By  clearing  land  of  couch  grass, ••  • •••       6 

—      30.00 

$218.87 
Debit  side, 100.60 

Profit, $118.37 

John  G.  Smedbe&g. 

Remarks. 

The  couch  grass  b  now  completely  killed,  none  appearing  after 
the  fourth  plowing,  and  the  process  has  been  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  that  I  have  yet  discovered. 
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Mr.  Thorbum's  ^  Dickson's  improTed  ruta  baga,"  may  be  safely  and 
highly  recommended  to  any  cultivator  of  the  root.  The  bulbs  are  solid 
and  large,  (we  weighed  several  of  from  12  }  to  16  lbs.  weight  and  the  av- 
erage was  about  6,)  the  stems  are  short  and  free, from  the  woodiness 
tommon  to  other  ruta  bagas,  being  fully  as  sofk  as  the  bulbs.  They 
appear  to  be  little  liable  to  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  to  escape  en- 
tirely the  hollow-heartedness  which  commonly  exists  in  roots  of  large 
size.  In  feeding  out  some  300  bushels,  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
single  hollow-hearted  one.  The  crop  was  viewed  in  October  by  the 
County  Committee  on  farms  and  said  by  them  to  be  the  best  they  had 
ever  seen  ;  they  estimated  them  at  2,000  bushels.  The  crop  would 
have  been  better  had  the  sround  been  subsoiled,  a  little  bone  dust 

Eut  into  the  drills,  and  a  full  stand  obtained  at  the  first  planting.  I 
elieve  that  upwards  of  1,500  bushels  may  be  raised  on  an  acre.  My 
estimates  of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  are  taken  correctly  from  my 
journal  and  wages  book ;  the  hoeing  was  a  very  slight  task,  very  few 
weeds  appearing ;  the  chief  of  it  was  the  thinning  out  the  superflu- 
ous plants.  My  way  of  harvesting  I  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible. On  the  4th  Nov.  we  harvested,  as  per  statement,  835  bushels, 
pitting  the  greater  part  of  them  and  carting  the  rest  one  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Our  force  on  that  day  was  5  men,  2  boys  and  a  yoke  of  cat- 
tle, at  an  expense,  including  board,  &nd  128.  for  the  cattle,  of  $5.04. 


Statement  by  Randolph  Brown,  of  H.  S.  Randall's  crop  of  Ruta 
Bagas,  yielding  820  bushels  per  acre,  and  which  drew  the  second 
premium  of  the  State  Society,  as  fully  authenticated  by  witnesses. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1844,  I  carefully  measured  with  a  sur- 
veyors's  chain  and  staked  out  one  acre  of  land  on  the  farm  of  H.  S. 
Randall,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas. 

The  soil  was  a  dry  loam.  It  had  been  a  meadow  until  the  prece- 
ding year,  when  it  was  broken  up  and  sown  to  oats.  The  stubble 
was  turned  under  in  the  fall.  On  the  I8th  of  April,  1844,  it  was 
again  plowed  and  harrowed.  On  the  10th  of  June  succeeding,  it  re- 
ceived a  deep  plowing,  with  narrow  furrow  slices,  and  was  harrowed 
down  smooth.  Furrows  were  then  struck,  say  six  inches  deep,  and 
as  near  as  might  be,  two  feet  and  two  inches  apart.  Sixty-two  loads 
of  manure  were  then  thrown  into  the  furrows,  but  these  were  small 
Ibads,  to  prevent  cutting  up  the  earth  which  was  very  mellow.  The 
furrows,  after  being  filled  with  manure,  were  covered  by  turning  a 
furrow  on  them  each  way,  with  a  very  small  plow.  The  ridgesMbus 
formed  above  the  furrows  were  raked  down  with  a  hand  rake,  to 
level  them  properly  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  to  remove  the 
clods,  stones,  &c.  The  seed  was  drilled  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th 
of  June,  as  the  ridges  were  made  ready.  The  weather  being  dry  for 
a  few  days  succeedmg  planting,  and  the  seed  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent defective,  the  plants  came  up  thin,  and  in  some  places  were  en- 
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tirely  destroyed  by  the  fly,  notwithstanding  the  seed  had  been  soaked 
in  currier's  oil.  On  the  24th,  (June)  portions  of  the  field  were  re- 
planted. On  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  July  the  land  was  hoed,  the 
crop  thinned  where  necessary,  and  some  transplanted.  On  the  I8th 
and  19th,  the  land  was  again  hoed,  and  more  roots  transplanted.  The 
appearance  of  the  crop  at  this  time  was  far  from  favorable.  About 
the  Ist  of  August,  about  a  day  was  spent  in  removing  such  weeds 
as  made  their  appearance  above  the  turneps. 

We  commenced  harvesting  them  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
>  finished  on  the  8th.  The  turneps  were  pulled  by  hand,  and  the  tops 
and  roots  entirely  removed.  I  carefully  iiieasured  the  cubic  contents 
of  a  wagon  box,  and  in  this  they  were  measured  and  drawn  to  the 
tumep  house.  The  crop  from  the  acre  of  ground  measured  by  me 
was  eight  hundred  and  twenty  bushels. 

I  labored  for  Mr.  Randall  during  the  summer  of  1844,  and  for 
about  two  years  preceding — ^took  the  general  direction  of  the  farm, 
and  kept  the  farm  accounts  during  his  absence,  which  was  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  time. 

Below  is  the  expense  of  the, crop  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned, 
with  estimates  based  on  market  prices  in  the  vicinity  of  Cortland. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  the  roots  might  probably  be 
sold  at  eighteen  instead  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  as  estimated  be- 
low. All  sold  at  the  farm  before  I  left  it,  were  sold  at  eighteen 
pence  a  bushel. 

Half  a  day  plowing,  boy  and  team,  in  fall, $0.60 

One  do.  in  spring, 1.00 

One  do.  2d  plowing, 1.00 

Sixty-two  small  loads  manure,  20c.  per  load 12 .40 

Two  and  a  half  days  furrowing,  ridging,  raking,  one 

horse  used  in  furrowing, 1 .75 

Two  days  replanting,  man  and  boy, .75 

Four  days  hoeing,  (man  and  boy  two  days  each,)  , . . ,         1 .50 
Four  days    do.  do.  . , . .         1 .50 

Ten  days  harvesting,  (men  and  boys,)  and  two  days 

team, 7.50 

Interest  on  land,  taxes,  &c., 2.90 

One  pound  of  seed, ]  .00 

$31.80 
820  bushels  turneps,  at  12}  cents  per  bushel, 102.50 

Nett  profit, $70 .  70 


HE.   MEEK^S   STATEMENT. 


Statement  of  QJiarles  B.  Meek,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  third 
premium  of  the  State  Society,  for  a  crop  of  Ruta  Bagas,  yielding 
720  bushels  per  acre  as  fully  attested  by  witnesses. 
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The  quality  of  the  soil  where  the  Rata  Bagas  grew  is  chiefly  sandy 
loam.  The  previous  crop  was  oats  without  manure.  After  the  oats 
were  harvested,  the  ground  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  but  not  having  any 
manure  left,  we  had  to  wait  till  spring.  It  was  then  well  manured 
with  fresh  unfermented  dung  from  the  yard,  plowed  twice  and  well 
harrowed  after  each  plowing.  Before  the  last  harrowing,  we  sowed 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre.  On  the  11th  of  June 
drew  the  ground  into  ridges  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  and  on  the 
12th  sowed  the  seed  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  seed  was  from  Mr.  Skirvine,  of  Liverpool,  England,  and  the 
kind,  his  improved  purple  top.  On  the  5th  of  July  went  between 
the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  on  the  11th  and  12th  July,  hoed  the 
plants  out,  leaving  them  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart.  They  were 
hoed  once  more  by  hand,  and  the  cultivator  was  worked  through  them 
twice  more.  They  were  harvested  the  second  week  in  November. 
One  acre  was  measured  o£f,  and  the  produce  was  18  tons,  2  cwt.  21 
lbs.,  or  724  bus.  2^  lbs.,  reckoning  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Value  of  crop  per  acre,  724  bus.  2^  lbs.  at  6cts |43.44 

Expenses  of       do         ^ 19.75 

Profit, $23.69 

CHAS.  B.  MEEK. 
Canandaigua^  December  24, 1844. 


MH.  Johnson's  statement. 

The  following  statement  by  Benjamin  P.  Johnson  of  Rome,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest,  as  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  advantages 
of  the  subsoil  plow,  in  preparing  the  ground  for  crops,  especially 
those  requiring  depth  of  soil. 

The  subscriber  raised,  the  past  season,  from  half  an  acre  of  groimd, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  bushels  of  ruta  bagas.  The  soil  was  a 
sandy  loam.  The  ground  was  planted  with  potatoes  the  previous 
season.  Last  spring  a  few  loads  of  manure  were  spread  previous  to 
plowing.  The  land  was  plowed  about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  sub- 
soil plow  followed,  and  stirred  up  the  soil  about  six  inches  deeper. 
The  eflfect  of  the  subsoil  plow  was  very  apparent.  In  a  portion  of 
the  field,  beets  and  carrots  were  cultivated,  and  finer  and  larger  varie- 
ties have  seldom  been  seen.  Th^  ruta  bagas  were  very  fine,  and  had 
the  season  been  favorable,  the  yield  would  probably  have  equalled  a 
thousand  bushels  per  acre.  The  exact  amount  in  the  half  acre,  as 
near  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  all  having  been  measured  but  a  por- 
tion estimated  at  fifteen  bushels  which  had  been  been  fed  out  pre- 
vious to  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  was  425  bushels. 

The  subscriber,  not  having  had  his  crop  measured  by  the  town  com- 
mittee, does  not  present  it  for  a  premium,  but  makes  the  statement 
more  especially  to  call  fhe  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  subsoil 
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plow.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  crop  of  beets  and  carrots  was  increased 
at  least  one-third  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow.  It  is  a  matter  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  our  farmers  will  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  Most  of  our  lands  would  be  very  materially  im- 
proved by  the  subsoil  plow,  and  a  much  greater  increase  would  be 
realized,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  additional  labor  and  ex- 
pense. .  The  benefits  do  not  cease  with  the  first  crop.  The  land  is 
in  much  better  condition  for  the  succeeding  crop,  and  no  one  who 
has  made  the  experiment  but  has  been  satisfied  that  a  fair  increase  of 
crop  will  ordinarily  be  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 
Romej  January^  1845. 
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CORNSTALK  FODDER. 


STATEMENT  OF  HTRON  ADAM8,  OF  ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

Haying  had  some  experience  in  sowing  corn  broadcast  for  fodder, 
and  finding  it  usually  much  injured  by  weeds,  I  determined  last  spring 
to  sow  corn  in  drills  for  fodder.  The  soil  was  a  gravelly  clay  loam, 
and  was  in  oats  the  year  before — partially  manured,  probably  six  or 
eight  loads  upon  the  piece.  Plowed  and  harrowed  the22d  May,  and 
marked  off  into  drills  three  feet  apart.  Com  dropped  from  a  basket, 
intended  to  have  a  kernel  once  in  two  inches,  and  covered  with  a  hoe 
— plastered,  cultivated  and  hoed  it  on  the  7th  of  June — 19th  June, 
cultivated  it  again,  but  did  not  hoe  it.  The  com  grew  rapidly,  was 
very  rank,  and  covered  the  ground.  It  appeared  to  have  attained  its 
erowth  by  the  20th  of  August,  at  which  time  we  commenced  cutting. 
It  was  cut  with  a  com  cutter,  and  laid  on  the  ground  to  wilt.  After 
a  day  or  two,  it  was  bound  in  very  small  bundles,  and  stacked  like 
com,  seven  bundles  in  a  stack,  bound  around  the  top.  The  14th  of 
September,  the  weather  having  been  very  dry,  it  was  drawn  to  the 
barn,  after  having  been  weighed  upon  hay  scsJes.  The  amount  of 
seed  used  was  one  bushel  and  a  half. 

Expenses  of  cultivation  : — 

Expense  of  plowing  and  harrowing,   •  •  •  •  • $3 .  00 

Drilling  and  seed,   2.60 

Cultivating  and  hoeing,   1 .00 

Harvesting  and  carting,  weighing,  &c., 6 .50 

$12.00 
Cr.  By  7565  lbs.  corn  fodder,  at  40s.  per  ton,*]       $19.00 
Rate  per  acre,  9,520  lbs 

P.  S.-^The  hired  men  who  assisted  me  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fodder  are  gone  from  me,  an<l  the  man  who  assisted  in  weighing  did 
not  take  notes  of  the  amount. 
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6YPSUM~BED  CLOVER  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 


BT   WM.   PENN  KINZ£R. 


Notwithstanding  an  existing  analoev  in  the  yegetable  and  animal 
kbgdom  is  conceded  by  every  intelligent  agriculturist,  yet,  it  is 
matter  of  surprise,  that  so  many  disobey  this  important  law  of  nature 
in  their  practice. 

Animals  thrive  and  improve  most  on  a  variety  of  food,  while  the 
fanners  of  our  country  in  very  many,  and  indeed  in  most  instances, 
seem  to  be  unaware  that  their  crops  will  be  benefited  by  a  variety  of 
.manures.  Many  farmers  will  argue,  that  stable  manure  constitutes 
the  only  useful  alimentary  food  of  plants,  and  adhere  to  this  notion 
in  their  practice  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  hopes,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  manures*  If  a  supply  of  such  manure  were  endless, 
it  would  perhaps  go  further  to  furnish  the  constituents  of  all  the  crops 
we  cultivate,  than  any  other  fertilizing  substance  singly  ;  but  if  the 
wheat  crop,  for  instance,  were  dependent  in  the  middle  States  upon 
this  single  resource,  there  would  be  an  immense  fallmg  off  in  the  an- 
nual crop  of  that  important  staple. 

"The  true  principles  of  agriculture  require,  that  the  soil  be  satura- 
ted (or  as  much  so  as  necessary)  with  every  variety  of  all  the  sub- 
stances which  induce  fertility  ;  or  those  constituents  which  our  pnn- 
cipal  crops  afford  upon  analysis.  So,  in  addition,  or  rather  in  con- 
junction with  stable  manure,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  far- 
mer, to  apply  marl,  ashes,  compost,  gypsum,  magnesia  and  lime,  with 
all  the  other  unnamed  substances  wmch  enter  into  the  composition  of 
wheat  and  other  crops.  But  I  must  remark,  if  there  be  a  zenith  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  that  desideratum  can  neither  be  reached 
nor  maintained,  without  the  liberal  and  extensive  cultivation  of  clo- 
ver. Give  clover  a  seed  bed  in  a  soil  thoroughly  free  from  all  kinds 
of  binding  grass,  well  supplied  with  gypsum  and  lime,  and  the  farmer 
need  seldom,  if  ever,  be  disappointed  m  his  reasonable  hopes.  Clover 
furnishing  in  its  analysis  a  large  proportion  of  gypsum  and  lime, 
delights  in  a  calcareous  soil.  If  the  phraseology  be  admissible,  clo- 
ver may  be  called  a  gormandizer ;  and  if  well  fed,  is  sure  to  repay  the 
farmer,  not  only  in  the  abimdance  of  the  crop,  but  in  the  quantity  of 
manure  returned  to  the  soil. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  after  gypsum  has  ceased  to  act  on  clover, 
an  application  of  lime  to  the  same  soil,  will  render  the  gypsum  as 
operative  as  when  the  gypsum  was  originally  applied.    I  never  ob- 
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served  a  greater  or  more  striking  effect,  result  from  gypsum,  than  in 
a  certain  instance  within  my  own  experience.  I  sowed  a  single  4and' 
of  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1832,  for  experiment,  in  the  middle  of  a 
field,  having  an  idea  that  gypsum  is  inoperative,  applied  direct  to 
wheat.  I  was  not  disappointed,  I  could  not  distinguish  even  a  shade 
of  difference  in  the  color  of  the  wheat,  but  the  experiment,  eventually y 
was  to  me  most  interesting.  In  the  spring  of  1833, 1  sowed  the  whole 
field  with  clover  seed,  and  notwithstanding  the  field  was  deeply  plow- 
ed in  the  fall  previous,  and  the  gypsum  on  the  ^  land'  as  above  stated, 
was  of  course  plowed  under  in  the  meantime,  yet  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver, in  the  following  summer  of  1833  on  the  half  acre  sowed  with 
about  half  a  bushel  of  gypsum  in  the  spring  of  1832,  just  about  one 
year  before  the  clover  seed  was  sowed,  ^^  astonished  thenatives  :''  thus, 
not  only  overthrowing  the  theory  that  gypsum  benefits  crops  or  ope- 
rates by  attracting  or  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
must  be  applied  to  growmg  crops.  But  my  experiment  was  conclu- 
sive, and  demonstrated  beyond  any  cavil,  that  the  soil  is  the  laboratory 
which  brings  this  valued  mineral  agent  into  action ;  and  also  proving 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  common  practice  and  opinion,  that  gypsum 
must  be  sown  on  the  leaves,  or  lungs,  the  respiratory  organs  of  the 
growing  crop.  It  occurs  to  me,  the  experiment,  or  rather  the  dis- 
covery, is  an  important  one  to  the  scientific  farmer.  Theory  is  re- 
versed, clover,  corn  and  other  crops,  receive  no  benefit  firom  gypsum, 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  it  must  be  first  dissolved  and  rendered 
soluble,  then  taken  up  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  plants.  My 
conviction,  on  this  subject,  is  such,  that  I  want  no  additional  evidence 
to  establish  my  theory.  In  the  experiment  above  narrated,  it  must 
be  remembered  the  whole  field  was  sown  with  clover  seed,  and  no 
gypsum  sowed,  excepting  the  one  land,  at  the  time  above  stated ;  the 
remainder  of  the  clover  presented  so  sickly  a  contrast  with  the  luxu- 
riant gypsumed  part,  that  I  sowed  the  balance  with  gypsum,  but  found 
it  required  a  year  of  time,  to  produce  an  equal  efitect — ^which  effect 
was  only  developed  after  the  gypsum  had  time  to  reach  the  roots  of 
the  clover.  Much  of  the  specific  food  of  the  wheat  crop  is  evidently 
extracted  from  the  subsoil^  by  the  long  tap  roots  of  clover ;  hence,  a 
clover  lay,  with  the  second  crop  plowed  under,  on  a  limed  soil,  is  the 
best  imaginable  preparation  for  a  wheat  crop. 

Spring  Lawn  Farm^  Pequea^  Lancaster  county ^  Pa,^  Dec.  28,  1844. 


CLOVER  SEED. 

Statement  of  Henry  Brewer,  of  Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  of  his 
crop  of  Clover  Seed,  yielding,  from  three  acres  and  ten  rods  of  ground, 
ten  bushels  of  seed,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel ;  one  bushel  11  lbs. 
at  52  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and  half  a  bushel  of  tailings,  weighing  38  lbs. 
per  bushel : 
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The  quantity  I  raised  this  year,  was  ten  bushels  and  thirty-three 
pounds  of  good  seed,  weighing  sixty  pounds  the  bushel  5  one  bushel 
and  eleven  pounds  of  seed  weighing  fifty-two  pounds  per  bushel ;  and 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  tailings  weighing  thirty-eight  pounds  per 
bushel,  on  three  acres  and  ten  square  rods  of  land.  I  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  all  kinds  for  you  to  judge  from.  I  think  it  would  have  yield- 
ed over  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  had  it  not  been  eaten  by  the  clover 
seed  worm,  that  I  shall  hereafter  describe.  You  can  form  some  idea 
by  examining  the  sample  I  send,  although  I  have  over  a  barrel  of  tail- 
ings that  is  little  but  the  hull  of  clover  seed,  with  the  meat  eaten  out, 
and  which  I  do  not  report. 

Expenses. 

One  anda  half  bushels  plaster,  and  sowing $0.50 

Mowing  two  days  at  75  cents 1 .60 

One  day  raking  and  heaping  clover  hay ^ 76 

Man  and  boy  }  of  a  day  drawing  in  with  team 1 .88 

Thrashing  chaflF  from  straw 2 .00 

Cleaning  seed  from  cha£f  •  •  •  •  • 6.60 

$13.13 
Credit. 

By  lOf  J  bushels  good  seed,  at  $5  per  bushel $52 .75 

By  1^^  bushels  seed  at  $2.50  per  bushel 3.00 

By  1 4  bushels  tailings  at  $1 .25  per  bushel 1 .87 

Bv  2  tons  clover  huts  at  $1 .50  per  ton 3 .  00 

Clover  chaff  and  tailings  to  sow  on  wheat • 1.00 

$61.62 
Deduct  expenses 13.13 

Profit  of  land  for  ninety  days $48 .49 

Nature  of  the  land  and  soil  with  preparation  for  said  crop  of  seed, 
with  management  for  the  last  six  years — condition  of  the  land  in 
1838,  compared  with  this  date. 

This  land  came  into  my  possession  in  May,  1838.  Piece  No.  1, 
now  set  out  with  young  apple  trees  was  the  most  barren  piece  of  land 
that  I  ever  saw,  it  being  a  part  of  about  four  acres  of  land  that  lay  in 
one  piece  cleared,  which  from  appearances  had  been  cleared  twenty 
ye^.  It  had  been  worked  on  shares  for  eight  years  previously  to 
its  coming  into  my  possession,  and  how  much  longer  I  am  unable  to 
tell, — one  year  with  oats,  next  year  with  buckwheat,  not  yieldbg 
eicht  bushels  to  the  acre  at  best,  and  some  seasons  not  harvested  at 
all.  The  land  was  intended  to  be  seeded  with  clover  when  I  bought 
it.  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  the  same  week  I,  bought 
it,  and  let  the  clover  grow  up  all  that  I  thought  it  would  grow,  (and 
that  was  not  much),  about  six  inches  high,  and  very  thin.  I  then* 
plowed  the  clover  under  about  the  first  July.  Plowed  again  20th  of 
September — then  d^ew  and  spread  about  eight  loads  common  fine 
barn-yard  manure  on  the  acre,  and  fhen  sowed  it  with  wheat,  har- 
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rowing  wheat  and  manure  all  in  together.  And  h€n*e  let  me  remark) 
that  I  have  found  out  by  experience  that  a  few  loads  of  manure  per 
acre,  spread  on  the  top  of  the  soil  is  the  best  mode  of  makmg  gprass 
seed  take  that  I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  have  practiced  it  for  twenty 
years  and  never  knew  a  failure.  The  soil  was  dry,  and  a  severe 
drouth  at  the, time.  The  wheat  did  not  come  up  until  the  next  spring. 
The  spring  not  being  very  favorable,  the  most  of  the  wheat  perished, 
and  I  thought  it  all  lost ;  and  about  the  15th  of  April,  I  sowed  about 
one  bushel  of  spring  wheat  and  fifteen  pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre, 
and  harrowed  once  with  sharp  iron  tooth  harrow.  About  the  first 
of  June,  sowed  a  half  bushel  plaster  per  acre.  The  wheat  came  on 
finely,  and  made  a  good  crop,  half  winter  and  half  spring  wheat.  I 
did  not  pasture  wheat  stubble  that  season.  I  mowed  the  same,  June 
22d,  1840.  The  clover  was  short,  but  very  thick — half  bushel  of 
plaster  sowed,  July  Sd,  per  acre ;  mowed  again  in  October  for  seed, 

Jroducing  two  and  one- half  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  sold  the  seed  for 
7.26  cts.  per  bushel.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  I  drew  about  twelve 
loads  common  unfermented  manure  per  acre,  and  plowed  under  the 
manure  with  a  fine  growth  of  young  clover,— on  the  last  week  in 
May  1841,  I  planted  the  same  with  potatoes  and  rutabagas.  The 
crop  was  good.  I  planted  with  potatoes  again  in  May,  1342;  no 
manure  was  used — the  crop  was  good.  I  sowed  with  flax  the  last 
week  in  April  1843,  and  with  twenty  pounds  clover  seed  per  acre — 
no  manure  was  used.  The  flax  was  sowed  for  the  seed.  One-half  a 
bushel  of  plaster  was  applied  per  acre  on  May  20th.  It  was  mowed 
June  22d,  1844, — sowed  with  plaster  June  29th,  half  bushel  per  acre. 
It  was  mowed  again  the  last  of  September.  This  clover  was  brought 
in  during  my  absence  from  home,  while  at  the  late  State  Fair  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  some  of  the  same  was  rather  damp  to  house,  which 
makes  some  loss  in  seed  and  hard  to  thrash  from  the  straw,  which 
was  done  with  horses.  Some  was  left  on  the  straw.  It  was  cleaned 
with  Rittenhouse  &  Go's  patent  machine,  made  at  Trumansbureh, 
by  King  &  Co.,  which  I  think  the,  most  perfect  machine  for  cleaning 
clover  seed  now  in  use.  These  machines  will  clean  with  good  chaff, 
twenty  bushels  per  day,  with  four  horses  and  the  common  strap  horse 
power.  I  know  of  one  of  these  machines  that  cleaned  750  bushels 
of  clover  seed  last  winter  without  any  repair. 

Lot  No.  2,  by  survey,  came  into  my  possession  at  the  same  time 
as  lot  No.  1 ;  there  had  never  been  a  crop  on  it,  although  it  had  been 
cleared  many  years  ago,  and  then  left  to  grow  up  with  white  pine 
bushes.  I  cleared  it  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  sowed  with  wheat, 
seeding  with  clover  in  the  spring  of  1840.  The  clover  did  not  take. 
I  plowed  and  sowed  with  oats  m  the  spring  of  1841  ;  seeded  with 
clover  seed,  15  lbs.  per  acre.  The  seed  did  not  take ;  it  came  up 
fine,  but  soon  perished,  although  I  sowed  plaster  on  it,  at  each  time 
seeding.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  I  drew  on  21  loads  of  common 
barn-yard  unfermented  manure,  on  the  piece.  I  thought  it  contained 
about  1}  acres ;  I  plowed  it  in  May,  and  planted  with  com  and  po- 
tatoes— ^the  crop  good.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  last  week  in 
April,  I  sowed  wim  flax  seed,  and  seeded  with  clover  seed,  at  the  rate 
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of  20  lbs.  to  the  acre.  I  sowed  just  one  bushel  of  seed  on  the  two 
pieces.  This  piece,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  sandy  loam,  very  yellow 
when  first  cleared,  and  appears  cold  and  sour,  as  much  of  lot  No.  2 
was  covered  with  moss  before  I  began  to  plow  it.  This  piece  received 
plaster,  and  was  mowed  on  the  same  day  as  the  first — treatment  the 
last  summer,  alike.  Both  pieces  of  ground  appear  different  in  the 
looks  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  from  what  they  did  when  they  came 
into  my  possession,  and  I  attribute  my  success  in  its  appearance  to 
clover. 

In  this  town,  I  find  most  improvements  on  the  farms  that  sow 
the  most  clover  seed  ;  and  many  would  as  soon  think  of  buying 
all  their  seed, — ^wheat,  oats,  buck-wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes, — as  of 
buying  their  clover  seed,  annually.  H.  Brewee. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Extract  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hambleton,  of  Erie  county,  ac- 
companying a  specimen  of  timothy  seed,  which  received  the  premium 
of  that  County  Society : 

This  timothy  seed  was  gathered  by  reaping  the  tops  of  the  grass  in 
the  meadow,  and  then  mowing  the  same  afterwards;  which  seems  to 
be  a  saving,  for  you  get  the  seed  by  cutting  and  threshing,  which 
costs  but  a  trifle,  and  you  have  the  same  amount  of  hay.  I  think  if 
cm  farmers  would  more  generally  save  their  seed  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  them. 


[Senate,  No.  85.J 
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FOOD  FOR  STOCK, 

DESIGNED  FOR  SERVICE  AND  SLAUGHTER. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  N*  Horsford,  at  the  4tb 
Agricultiiral  Meeting,  at  the  old  State  Hall,  Albany,  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  4th. 

I,  It  is  well  known  that  working  cattle  and  horses  perform  gWen 
amounts  of  service  with  less  exhaustion  when  fed  upon  grain,  than 
when  fed  upon  bay  or  potatoes. 

The  reason  is  this.  All  labor  con^sts  in  repeated  muscular  con- 
tractions. No  muscular  effort  can  be  performed  without  the  expen- 
diture of  muscular  fibre.  Muscular  fibre  is  composed  of  several  ele- 
ments, one  of  which  is  nitrogen,  and  the  substance  is  said  to  be  a  nitro- 
genked  compound.  Nitrogenissed  compounds  are  supplied  to  the 
wasting  muscle  from  the  blood.  The  blood  is  supplied  with  nutritiye. 
matter  from  the  stomach*  The  stomach  receives  its  supplies  froEa 
the  food  which  the  animal  eats* 

Grain,  and  hay,  and  carrots,  turneps,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  &c*,  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  chemical  composition^  The  grains  contain 
more  of  the  nitrogen ized  compounds,  which  are  consumed  by  the  acr 
tive  muscle,  than  the  potatoes  and  kindred  agricultural  products. 

These  nitrogen  ized  compounds  have  been  found  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same  things  in  the  proportions  of  the  elements  which  form  them| 
in  grains  anM  vegetable  productions  generally,  that  they  are  in  the 
stomach,  the  blood,  and  the  muscle.  In  other  words,  the  matter  to 
be  expended  in  labor  is  formed  in  plants,  and  passes  to  the  stomach, 
and  floats  in  the  blood,  and  is  secreted  to  form  muscular  fibre,  with- 
out any  change* 

Some  vegetable  products  contain  more  of  this  matter  than  others, 
and  are  therefore  more  profitably  employed  as  food  for  working  cat* 
tie  and  horses. 

The  destruction  of  muscular  fibre  which  takes  place  with  each  con- 
tractiour  and  the  consequent  fatigue,  may  be  illustrated  in  thb  manner, , 

The  muscle  is  a  series  of  parallel  fibres.  These  fibres  are  made  of 
little  particles  arranged  side  by  side,  or  end  to  end,  all  of  which 
attract  each  other.  Those  immediately  contiguous,  attracting  each 
other  more  strongly  than  those  at  an  interval  asunder.  If  now  some 
of  the  particles  be  withdrawn,  the  contractions  among  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  fibre,  are  less  effective  than  they  would  be  if  the  sec* 
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tions  were  not  interrupted ;  because  the  attraction  at  the  ends  of  the 
sections  is  weakened  by  the  increased  distance.  If  the  chasms  were 
filled  by  the  deposition  of  new  particles  from  the  blood,  the  same 
effort  with  el}ual  energy  may  be  repeated  ;  and  if  the  blood  were  an 
exhaustless  reservoir,  the  nitrogenized  compounds  might  be  as  con- 
stantly supplied  to  the  wasting  tissues,  as  muscular  effort  should  re* 
quire.  But  at  the  close  of  the  digestion  of  a  meal,  the  supply  of  ni-  • 
trogenized  compoimds  is  in  a  measure  arrested ;  and  the  quantity  in 
the  blood,  being  a  fixed  quantity,  determined  by  the  kind  and  amount 
of  food  eaten,  will  in  process  of  time  be  exhausted.  The  inability  to 
muscular  effort  arises  from  consumption  of  muscular  fibre,  and  ex- 
haustion of  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  blood.  The  fatigue  is  the 
natural  pain  which  accompanies  this  condition  of  a  muscle. 

This  explanation,  though  pom  in  comparison  with  the  delicate  and 
elaborate  processes  constantly  going  on  amon^  the  organic  tissues, 
may  not  be  altogether  without  service  in  enablm^  us  to  comprehend 
the  demand  which  labor  makes  upon  the  nitrogenized  and  other  com- 
pounds— makes  upon  food  which  contains  these  essentials.  Oth^ 
organized  substances  are  expended  in  labor,  and  must  be  replaced 
through  the  blood  from  the  food,  such  as  the  earthy  matters  of  Which 
bone  IS  composed. 

Some  kmds  of  food  contain  these  essentials  in  larger  quantities  than 
others,  and  will  therefore  be  more  profitably  grown  and  consumed. 

II.  It  is  also  well  known  that  cattle  and  sheep  fatten  more  i^pidly 
upon  some  substances  than  upon  others,  and  that  the  food  which  will 
sustain  much  physical  labor,  is  not  necessarily  the  food  that  will  fat- 
ten most  expeditiously. 

To  know  what  kinds  of  food  will  most  advantageously  increase  the 
fiedi,  the  mere  fat  of  stock  designed  for  slaughter,  and  what  admix- 
tures of  the  two  kinds  of  food  are  best  adapt^  to  sustain  a  good  coat 
of  flesh,  and  yet  permit  vigorous  service,  is  obviously  of  no  small  im- 
portance. ' 

Prout,  anxious  to  know  what  kinds  of  food,  and  what  proportions 
of  those  kinds  were  best  adapted  to  the  physical  development  of  ani- 
mals, commenced  his  investigations  by  an  analysis  of  the  human 
milk.  He  found  it  consisted  of  three  substances  dissolved  in  water ; 
one  of  these  containing  nitrogen,  and  the  other  two  destitute  of  nitro- 
gen. 

The  nitrogenized  substance  is  called  coitinej  and  is  the  basis  of 
cheese.    The  other  two  substances  were  sugar  ofmUk  and  oil. 

The  oil  is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  agitation,  and  the  par- 
ticles aggregate  in  the  form  of  butter. 

The  sugar  gives  the  sweetness  to  new  milk,  and  in  the  fermenta- 
tion which  succeeds,  gives  rise  to  the  acid  principles  observed  in  milk 
after  standing  a  day  or  two. 

The  caseine  or  basis  of  cheese  bein^  the  only  organic  principle  that 
could  form  muscle  or  tissue  of  any  kind,  because  the  only  one  that 
contains  nitrogen,  the  other  two  substances  must  have  another  office 
to  perform. 

The  oil  of  the  milk  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat,  around  the  mus- 
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cles  and  under  the  skin,  and  the  sugar,  except  a  part  of  it,  being  con- 
verted into  fat,  is  gradually  resolved  into  the  various  secretions,  tears^ 
mucous,  saliva,  perspiration,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  oil  and  sugar  as  types  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
oleaginous  and  saccharine  food,  have  been  made  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  and  shown  to  be  the  source  of  heat  in  the  ani- 
mal body. 

The  use  of  the  caseine  as  the  type  of  the  nitrogenized  or  albumi- 
nous compounds,  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  makes  the  muscle, 
the  tendon,  the  tissues,  brain  and  integuments. 

The  appetite  demands  an  admixture  of  these.  Bread  is  chiefly 
composed  of  starch  and  gluten — substanceaallied  to  sugar  and  caseine. 
Civilized  men,  everywhere,  overspread  the  piece  of  bread  with  butter 
or  oil,  that  the  three  kinds  of  food  may  be  mingled.  Rice  must  be 
eaten  with  butter  or  sugar.  Potatoes  with  gravy,  which  consists  of 
the  expressed  nitrogenized  juices,  of  meats.  A  meal  cannot  be  made 
the  laborer  feels,  without  meat  for  the  nitrogenized  constituent,  the 
caseine;  potatoes,  or  rice,  or  bread  for  the  saccharine  ingredient,  the 
iugar;  and  butter  or  gravy  for  the  oleaginous*  constituent,  or  the  oil. 

The  student,  whose  muscles  make  no  expenditures,  thinks  the  meat 
non-essential.     He  can  live  on  bread  and  ale. 

The  Greenlander,  who  fears  the  severity  of  his  high  northern  lati- 
tude, thinks  oil  the  great  essential,  and  devours  pure  fat  and  tallow 
vrith  a.  relish  akin  to  that  of  more  southern  men  for  sugar. 

To  return.  Some  kinds  of  food  are  better  adapted  to  fatten  cattle 
and  sheep.     Why  1  Because  they  contain  more  oil. 

Some  are  better  adapted  to  sustain  cattle  in  labor.  Why  t  Because 
they  contain  more  of  the  substances  expended  in  service. 

III.  It  is  not  only  true  that  different  kinds  of  food  contain  in  une- 
qual proportions,  the  caseine,  the  oil,  and  the  sugar ;  but  also  true, 
that  varieties  of  the  same  grain  have  them  in  varying  proportions,  and 
the  same  variety  of  grain  has  them  in  unequal  proportions  if  grown 
upon  soils  of  unequal  fertility ;  and  even  in  two  successive  seasons, 
one  season  being  adapted  in  the  amount  of  its  sunshine  and  dew  and 
rain,  to  advance  the  crop  and  bring  out  a  large  return,  and  the  other 
with  its  cloud  and  mildew  and  drouth,  fitted  to  shrivel  the  stalk  and 
starve  the  kernel. 

The  grain  of  com  may  be  dissected  so  as  to  display  the  several 
principles  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  cotyledon  or  embryo,  contains  the  earthy  matters,  and  most 
of  the  nitrogenized  substances  that  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
or^uiic  tissues  in  general. 

The  circle  immediately  around  the  cotyledon  contains  a  salt  of  a 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  is  to  serve  in  coloring  the  blood.  The  bulk 
of  the  seed  is  composed  of  starch  and  oil.  The  oil  goes  to  fatten, 
the  starch  to  supply  matter  for  various  secretions,  and  to  some  extent 
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o  form  fat.     Mingled  with  the  oil  and  starch  in  some  varieties  of 
corn,  is  a  third  nitrogenized  substance,  called  zeine. 

StcHm  ^  gr^lm  ^  €or%^ 

••  OotjledoD. 

t.  Starclu 

C.0.  Oil— tagir— zeiiiA. 

A  Salte  of  iron. 

In  the  associated  diagrams,  several  varieties  of  com  are  presented, 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  substances  that  compose 
them. 


© 


Tntearon  corn.  Sweet  ooni. 


Northecn  yeUow  oorn.  Pop  oorn. 

In  the  use  of  these  varieties  of  the  same  grain,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
given  weights  of  each  might  be  profitably  employed,  if  different  ob- 
jects were  to  be  accomplished.  They  could  not  all  be  employed  to 
fatten  with  equal  advantage. 

If  it  be  desired  merely  to  fatten  an  ox,  he  should  be  fed  with  that 
com  or  erain  which  in  60  lbs.  contains  the  most  oil.  If  he  is  to  be 
worked,  he  should  be  fed  with  com  which  contains  the  largest  cotv- 
ledons,  for  they  contain  the  capital  for  labor.  If  he  is  to  be  merely 
inflated,  without  producing  either  fat  or  muscle,  let  him  be  fed  on 
starch  and  water,  or  on  a  grain  whose  cotyledons  are  small,  and  in 
which  the  oil  is  wanting. 

From  what  has  been  said,  how  essential  does  an  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain  become,  that  it  may  be  known,  which  naturally 
contains  most  starch,  most  oil,  or  most  gluten  1  And  that  the  essen- 
tials of  soils  that  are  to  produce  those  grains,  be  known,  that  the  de- 
ficiencies may  be  supplied,  or  noxious  ingredients  neutralized  % 

In  other  words,  how  manifestly  important  that  science  be  interro- 
gated upon  subjects  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, as  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  growth  of  crops. 
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DAIRY  MANAGEMENT. 


BUTTER  DAIRIES. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  B,  P.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Award* 
ing  Committea  on  the  Manufacture  of  fiutter|  made  to  the  Annual 
MeeUng  of  the  State  Society  : 

There  were  submitted  to  the  Commit te  but  two  applications  :  the 
one  from  George  Vail^  Esq,,  of  Troy,  and  the  other  from  Philip  Van 
B en sch oten ,  o f  LaG  ran ^e ,  Du t c h e^s  cou n ty ,  The  C o m m  iitee  suppose 
that  the  applicants  should  present,  with  their  application,  a  sample  of 
the  butter  manufactured — otherwise  they  would  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  superiority  of  the  batter  manufactured. 

In  the  case  of  Mr*  Van  Benschoten,  no  sample  of  the  butter  has 
been  presented  to  the  Committee,  and  they  cannot  to  him  award  the 
preroiumj  should  he  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  it. 

Mr*  Vail  has  presented  for  examination  a  jar  of  butter  which  was 
manufactured  from  his  cows,  and  the  Committee  consider  it  an  ar- 
tide  of  excellent  quality,  and  worthy  of  a  premium  from  the  Society, 

Mr.  Vail  has  had  six  cow^s,  with  which  the  experiment  was  made, 
of  the  short -horn  Durham  breed.  Three  of  the  cows  were  put  on 
trial  from  the  27th  of  May  to  the  25lh  of  June,  inclusive.  The  other 
three,  from  tlie  8th  of  July  to  the  6th  of  August,  inclusive.  The 
produce  of  the  six  cows,  in  thirty  days,  was  SC'J  lbs.  B  oz., — aver- 
aging for  each  cow,  43  lbs.  12  oz*  One  of  these  cow's  milk  was 
kept  separate  from  the  other,  and  the  cream  churned  by  itself  j  and 
the  produce  from  this  cow  in  butter,  was  52  lbs»  9  oz. 

The  cows  of  Mr.  Vail  were  kept  on  pasture  alone,  and  the  Com- 
mittee deem  this  to  be  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  three  cows  last  named,  were  tried  at  a 
Kftson  of  the  year  when  the  weather  was  unfavorably  warm,  and  the 
field  as  short  as  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

Connecting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiment  was 
made,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Vail  is  entitled  to  the 
premium  of  the  Society,  and  have  accordingly  awarded  bim  a  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Committee  refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vail,  which  accom- 
panies their  Ueport,  as  to  the  making  and  preserving  of  his  butter. 

The  quantity  of  butter  which  Mr.  Van  Benschoten  manufactured 
from  five  cows,  was  227  lbs., — amounting  to  45  lbs.  and  6  oz.  each* 
Had  Mr*  VaiU  Bcnschoten's  butter  been  presented,  and  had  ita  quali^ 
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tj  been  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Yail,  he  would  hare  been  entitled  to 
the  premium. 


STATDCEIIT  OF  MB.   TAIL. 

The  undersigned  appropriated  m  Durham  cows  on  his  farm,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
dairy  qualities  of  Durham  cows,  by  ascertaining  their  yield  in  butter 
for  30  days.  Three  of  these  cows  were  put  on  trial  from  the  27th 
day  of  May,  to  the  25th  day  of  June,  inclusiye,  being  just  30  days. 
Their  produce  in  butter  was  146  lbs.  2  oz.  The  other  three  cows 
were  put  on  trial  from  the  8th  day  of  July,  to  the  6th  day  of  August, 
indusive,  beinff  just  30  days.  The  produce  of  these  latter  three 
cows  was  116  lbs.,  7  oz.,  and  the  total  produce  from  the  six  cows, 
in  30  days,  was  262  lbs.,  9  oz.,  being  an  average  for  each  cow  of  43 
lbs.,  12  oz.  of  butter,  in  30  days.  One  of  these  cow's  milk  was  kept 
separate  from  the  others,  and  the  cream  churned  by  itself,  and  the 
produce  from  this  cow,  in  butter,  for  30  days,  was  52  lbs.  9  oz.  In 
order  to  test  accurately  the  quantity  of  milk  drawn  in  one  day  from 
these  six  cows,  during  the  above  trial,  the  milk  was  carefully  measur- 
ed and  weighed.  The  result  was  as  follows :  the  milk  weighed  265 
lbs.,  10  oz.,  and  measured  one  hundred  and  thirty- four  quarts,  aver- 
aging about  22i  quarts  in  one  day.  These  cows  were  in  only  ordi- 
nary condition,  and  fed  on  pasture  cnlif — ^this  beine,  as  I  conceive, 
the  on\y  fair  way  of  testing  dairy  stock.  The  trial  of  the  last  three 
cows  was  in  July  and  August,  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and  the 
pasture  had  suffered  from  the  drouth,  or  their  yield  doubtless  would 
have  been  considerable  more  in  butter. 

The  method  of  making  and  preserving  the  butter  was  as  follows : 
the  milk  was  strained  and  put  in  tin  pans,  holding  from  8  to  10 
quarts,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  milk  became  sour.  The  cream 
was  then  allowed  to  stand  about  48  hours,  and  then  churned  in  an 
old  fashioned  dash  chum,  by  hand  power.  The  butter  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  churn,  and  well  worked  with  a  ladle  in  a  common 
butter  tray,  and  salted  with  clean  ground  rock  salt,  and  the  tray  was 
set  on  the  cellar  floor,  surrounded  with  ice,  to  preserve  the  butter 
hard,  and  thus  allowed  to  stand  about  24  hours.  It  was  then  well 
worked  with  a  ladle  the  second  time,  and  the  buttermilk  well  worked 
out,  and  then  packed  solid  in  stone  jars  holding  27  lbs.  The  pots  were 
filled  with  butter  within  about  one  inch  of  the  top,  and  then  spread 
over  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  the  space  between  the  cloth  and 
the  tin  cover  of  the  pot  was  filled  with  clean  fine  salt,  and  packed  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air.  No  article  whatever  was  used  to  preserve  the 
butter,  except  the  salt,  as  above  described.  The  butter  thus  packed 
in  pots,  was  set  on  the  cellar  floor.  ^  A  pot  of  this  butter  is  presented 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee ;  and  then  tendered  by  the  un- 
dersigned to  the  efficient  and  highly  respected  President  of  the  New- 
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York  State  Agricultural  Society^  as  a  small  testimony  of  his  devotioB 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  agricultural  cause  of  the 
State. 

GEORGE  VAIL. 
IVoy,  January  14,  1846. 

The  undersigned  assisted  in  makmg  the  butter,  and  in  milking  the 
cows  above  described,  and  hereby  certify  that  the  statement  present- 
ed herewith  is  substantially  correct. 

HESTER  ANN  TRAVIS, 
JACOB  TRAVIS,  Jr. 
Lamingburghy  January  9, 1845. 


STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  VAN  BENSCHOTEH. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  stating  to  you  the  amount  of 
butter  made  from  my  cows  during  30  days.  From  May  22d,  to  June 
21st,  from  five  cows,  227  lbs.  butter,  of  good  quality,  which  com- 
manded the  highest  price  in  New- York  at  that  time.  They  were 
kept  in  ordinary  pasture,  entirely  without  grain,  and  milked  twice  a 


Andfsix  cows,  the  past  season,  yielded  me  1237j^  lbs.  of  butter, 
which  amounted  to  $187.11.  Six  calves  amounted  to  $19.75. 
Eight  pigs  amounted  to  l|55.83.  The  eight  pigs  were  fed  on  ten 
bushels  of  corn  beside  the  milk  from  the  cows.  The  six  cows  were 
fed  in  the  spring,  when  on  hay,  20  bushels  of  bran,  at  18  cts.  per 
bushel.     The  rest  of  the  season  they  hiad  nothing  but  ordinary  pasture. 

20  bushels  bran,  ..  $3.60.  Butter,  $187.11 

10  bushels  com,  .,     5.00.  Calves,  19.75 

— ^ Pork,    55.83 

$8.60  

$262.69 
8.60 


Profits  from  six  cows,   $254 .09 


BUTTER— STATE  FAIR. 

Statement  of  J.  Martin,  of  Ulster  county,  relative  to  his  mode  of 
manufacture  of  the  butter  presented  by  him  at  the  State  Fair,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  making  of  this  butter  was  commenced  the  6th  and  ended  the 
12tb  of  the  present  month  ;  11  cows  were  milked  at  the  time.  They 
ran  out  to  pasture  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  were  kept  in 
the  yard,  and  fed  hay  and  straw.     The  milk  was  taken  from  the  cows 
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morning  and  evening,  and  placed  in  pans  in  the  cellar  and  permitted 
to  stand  till  it  became  thick,  when  the  cream  was  taken  from  it  and 
churned.  The  churning  was  performed  vrithl  a  dog.  The  butter  was 
then  taken  from  the  churn  and  worked  till  freed  from  the  milk  as 
near  as  can  be,  when  one  pound  of  fine  western  salt  was  added  to 
about  10  pounds  of  butter,  and  well  worked  through  it.  It  was 
then  left  to  stand  10  or  12  hours  and  worked  again;  left  to  stand  about 
12  hours  and  again  worked  ;  and  then  packed  in  the  tub.  No  salt 
petre  nor  any  othjer  substance  was  used. 


Statement  of  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  of  the  mode  of  manufacture 

ing  butter,  adopted  by  Hester  Ann  Travis,  in  his  dairy,  to  whom  was 

awarded  the  second  premium  of  the  State  Society^  at  the  Poughkeepsie 

Fair. 

In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  the  premi* 
am  list,  permit  me  state  that  I  have  about  14  Durham  cows  giving 
milk,  about  7  of  which  are  appropriated  to  dairy  purposes,  and 
the  remainder  to  suckling  the  calves.  The  butter  presented  for  your 
inspection  was  made  between  the  27th  of  August  and  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, inst.  It  is  made  in  a  dairy  house,  situated  about  60  feet  from 
the  farm  house,  and  is  about  5  feet  under  ground,  and  extending 
about  2  feet  above  ground  with  three  windows  with  suitable  shutters, 
and  a  wire  skreen  covering  the  opening,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air, 
and*  to  prevent  flies  and  insects  from  entering.  The  walls  of  the  cel- 
lar are  stone  and  brick,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  brick.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  well  plastered.  The  cows  are  kept  on  grass  only. 
The  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  pails  a  short  time  before  strain- 
ing, and  then  strained  into  tin  pans  holding  about  8  or  9  quarts  ;  the 
pans  are  so  constructed  that  the  milk  does  not  stand  in  them  to  ex- 
ceed about  5  inches  in  depth  ;  the  milk  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
pans  until  it  is  curdled,  and  then  the  cream  is  skimmed  off,  and  put  in- 
to a  stone  pot  standing  on  the  brick  floor,  about  48  hours,  when  it  is 
put  into  a  common  old  fashioned  dash  churn.  Before  the  cream  is 
churned,  care  is  taken  that  it  is  at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  about 
sixty  degrees  ;  and  if  necessary  ice  is  used  to  reduce  it  to  about  this 
temperature.  The  milk  pans  are  arranged  on  shelves  as  near  the 
floor  as  they  can  be  constructed.  After  the  butter  is  churned  it  is  ta- 
ken out  and  well  worked  and  salted  ;  the  salt  is  well  incorporated 
and  buttermilk  well  worked  out.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  about 
12  hours,  and  then  again  thoroughly  worked,  and  if  the  buttermilk  is 
all  extracted,  it  is  packed  in  stone  jars  holding  about  27  lbs.;  if  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  extract  all  the  buttermilk,  the  butter  is  pei^ 
mitted  to  stand  a  few  hours  longer,  and  it  is  then  worked  the  third 
time,  and  then  packed  as  before  described.  The  stone  jars  are  filled 
with  butter  to  within  about  1)  inches  of  the  top,  and  then  a  clean 
linen  or  cotton  cloth  is  placed  over  the  butter  and  the  space  between 
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the  tin  cover  and  the  batter  is  closely  packed  with  fine  salt  to  preTent 
•ir  from  penetrating  the  butter. 

There  is  no  ingredient  used  in  presenring  the  butter  but  the  best 
kind  of  fine  gnmnd  rock  saU. 


MR.  allsn's  STATKlCSirr. 

Statement  of  Theodore  Allen,  of  Hyde  Park,  relative  to  the  manu- 
focture  of  the  butter  which  drew  the  third  premium  of  the  State  So- 
ciety at  the  Poughkeepsie  Fair. 

The  butter  exhibited  by  me,  for  premium,  was  made  between  the 
7th  and  15th  inst.  The  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm  at  thetime, 
was  ten.  Of  these,  two  came  in  last  fall;  two  in  the  winter; 
three  in  the  spring,  and  one  in  June.  They  are  pastured  during  the 
summer  season,  and  fed  on  hay,  stalks  and  straw  in  winter  ;  no  other 
feed.  They  have  run  in  the  same  pasture  all  this  season  ;  they  are 
kept  at  night  in  the  barn  yard.  In  winter  they  are  milked  about  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  and  about  six  o'clock,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
summer  season. 

The  milk  is  not  set  to  cream.  In  milking  the  cows  two  sets  of 
pails  are  used ;  in  one  are  drawn  the  first  miUcine,  or  as  it  is  termed, 
the  ^^  top  milk  ;"  in  the  other  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  The  rela- 
tive quantity  of  the  two  milkings  varies  according  to  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  whole  quantity  given  by  the  cow.  Theaveragle  of 
the  first  milking  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantitv.  This — 
the  "  top  milk''— is  reserved  for  family  use  ;  the  other  milk  is  strain- 
ed into  stone  jars  and  there  remains  until  it  becomes  sour,  or  ^'  lob- 
bered" — from  24  to  36  hours,  aceording  to  the  weather — it  is  then 
poured  into  thb  churn.  As  soon  as  the  butter  comes,  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  churn  and  salted ;  the  next  day  it  is  worked  over  thoroughly, 
or  as  long  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  buttermilk.  The  butter  is 
freed  from  the  milk  by  a  wooden  ladle.  No  water  is  used  in  working 
or  washing  it,  and  the  hand  never  touches  it.  The  churning  is  done 
by  hand  in  the  common  dash  churn,  winter  and  summer.  In  sum- 
mer in  the  milk-house,  a  separate  stone  building,  jsunk  in  the  ground 
about  three  feet ;  in  winter  in  a  moderately  warm  room. 

The  salt  used  for  the  last  two  years,  is  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
State.  It  comes  in  sacks  of  33  lbs.  each.  That  used  in  the  accom- 
panying lot  is  marked  ^^  R,  C.  Weaver j  Geddes.^^  One  ounce  of  salt 
18  used  to  the  pound. 

The  quantity  of  butter  in  the  accompanying  jar  is  fifty  pounds  and 
fourteen  ounces.  The  salt  used  weighed  tlu^e  pounds  and  two 
ounces. 

From  the  dryness  of  the  season,  latterly,  and  bein?  close  fed,  the 
pasture  has  been  poor  and  the  cows  have  failed  considerably  in  their 
mUk. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  when  t&e^e  b  more  top  milk  than  is 
wanted  for  family  use,  the  cream  is  taken  from  it  and  put  in  the  jars. 

No  saltpetre  or  any  other  substances -have  been  or  are  ever  em- 
ployed. 


STAtsninr  of  oabolins  l.  chebsemak, 

Of  Clinton,  Dutchess  county,  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  the  but- 
ter presented  by  her,  and  which  drew  a  premium  of  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

I  have  prepared  nearly  sixty  weight  of  butter  for  your  inspection, 
and  as  a  written  description  of  making  it  is  requisite,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give. as  correct  a  statement  as  possible.  We  keep  nine  cows,  but 
thb  butter  has  been  made  from  the  milk  of  seven.  Their  pasture  is 
clover,  herd,  ai^d  blue  grass ;  no  extra  feeding  has  been  given  them, 
nor  artificial  coloring  put  in  the  butter.  When  the  weather  isvirarm, 
I  prefer  to  let  the  milk  cool  and  froth,  and  settle  in  the  pails  on  the 
oellar  bottom  after  milking,  and  previously  to  straining  ;  as  I  am  con- 
fident that  milk  will  keep  sweet  longer  by  so  doing,  and  I  seldom  fill 
the  pans  more  than  half  full  in  summer.  I  can  get  as  much  cream 
from  that  quantity,  as  when  filled.  I  also  endeavor  to  skim  the  cream 
from  the  milk  as  soon  as  a  change  is  perceptible — for  I  think  a  great- 
er quantity  and  better  quality  of  butter  is  obtained,  than  to  let  it 
thidcen  in  the  pans,  and  get  too  sour  before  it  is  churned.  Our 
churning  is  done  moderately,  by  hand.  Care  is  taken  not  to  heat  the 
cream  by  fast  churning,  or  by  hot  water,  (that  bane  to  good  butter,) 
to  facilitate  its  coming.  After  it  is  nicely  ^thered,  it  is  taken  out 
carefully,  and  worked  with  a  wooden  ladle.  It  is  salted  with  the  best 
of  dairy  or  sack  salt — an  ounce  to  the  pound,  as  nearly  «s  I  can  judge. 
Butter  that  I  want  to  keep  some  length  of  time,  I  make  a  little  sdt- 
er  than  that  for  immediate  use,  with  the  addition  of  a  table  spoonful 
of  loaf-sugar,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  saltpetre,  finely  pulverized.  The 
above  Quantity  to  10  lbs.  of  butter,  beifore  adding  the  sugar,  &c.  I 
work  the  brine  thoroughly  from  ihe  butter  after  being  salted  S4 
hours,  and  it  is  worked  until  the  brine  becomes  perfectly  clear  as  wa- 
ter. It  is  then  packed  in  a  stone  jar  closely,  and  kept  secure  from 
the  air.    I  have  had  it  keep  months  as  sweet  as  when  first  churned. 

In  winter  we  have  a  stove  Iq  the  room  where  the  milk  is  kq>ty 
which  causes  the  cream  to  rise.  Cream  is  also  kept  in  the  same 
^ntrtment. 
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CHEESE  DAIRY. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  E.  Comstock,  Chairman  of  the  award- 
ii|g  Committee,  made  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

But  two  applications  for  this  premium  have  been  made  to  the  So- 
ciety, one  by  Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Abraham  Hall,  of  Floyd,  Oneida  county,  both 
of  which  the  Committee  consider  valuable  and  interesting,  and  either 
of  which,  so  far  as  the  quantity  manufactured  is  concerned,  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  premium  oflFered  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Fish  has  furnished  a  paper  minutely  detailing  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  management  from  which  the  Committee  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing brief  abstract. 

Number  of  cows  kept  is  twenty-five. 

The  cows  are  fed  while  giving  milk,  in  the  foddering  season,  with 
four  quarts  of  wheat  bran  per  day,  or  in  place  of  the  bran,  one  peck 
of  roots.  In  summer,  they  run  in  pasture,  always  receiving  the  whey 
and  slops  of  the  dairy,  (as  no  ho^s  are  kept)  and  about  the  first  of 
August  commence  feeding  stalks  ^from  corn  sown  broadcast)  in  the 
morning  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  cows  are  not  allowed  any 
shade  trees  in  the  field,  but  temporary  sheds  are  erected,  which  are 
considered  much  better  for  the  cows,  and  far  more  economical,  as  no 
obstructions  are  presented  to  plowing  and  cultivation. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  1844,  between  May  1st  and  Sept. 

17th,  is  5664  lbs.  per  cow,  or   , 14,163  lbs. 

Made  from  cows  which  come  in  before  1st  May,     650    ^^ 

Makinginall  * 14,813    " 

or  an  average  of  592  lbs.  per  cow,  before  the  17th  of  September. 
Mr.  Fish  estitnates  that  the  quantity  made  after  September  17th,  will 
make  up  the  average  to  700  lbs.  from  each  cow.  In  the  dairy  are 
three  3  years  old  heifers. 

The  annual  average  in  this  dairy  for  the  last  three  vears,  is  590  lbs, 
er  cow  ;  which,  at  $6  per  hundred,  (the  value  plafced  upon  it  by 
"r.  Fish,)  gives  an  average  product  of  $41 .40  per  cow. 

No  statement  of  the  pnce  received  this  year  is  given,  but  the  Com- 
mittee consider  5)  cents  about  as  much  as  could  be  realized  for  the 
best  dairies.  The  account  would  then  show  an  average  product  of 
$37.50,  the  preceding  year. 

The  Committee  regiet  that  an  exact  account  of  the  expenses  of 
cultivating  the  farm  is  not  given.  As  an  approximation  to  correct- 
ness, the  following  items  may  be  interesting  : 

Expenses. 

To  200  bushels  of  shorts,  9d., $18 .00 

"     20      do.         oat  meal,  20d., 4 .00 

One  man  8  months,  to  make  cheese,  at  $11,  88.00 

One    "    8      "  on  farm,  at  $11, 88.00 
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Extra  help  said  to  have  been  hired  in  having,  harresting,  &c.,  but 
amounts  not  given.  Neither  are  expenses  lor  tools,  SiC.j  included  in 
the  account. 

25  cows,  at  an  average  product  of  $37^50,  $962.00. 

While  the  Committee  regret  that  the  account  of  Mr.  Fish  is  not 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  season,  they  consider  the  yield  a 
'  very  extraordinary  one,  and  well  worthy  the  emulation  of  others  en- 
gaged in  cheese  making.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  average 
of  cheese  dairies  will  much,  if  any,  exceed  350  lbs.  per  cow ;  but 
here  we  have  the  unusual  yield  of  592  lbs.,  previous  to  the  17th  of 
September,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  remaining  108  lbs.  of  cheese 
(necessary  to  make  700  lbs.,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  F.,)  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  butter,  could  easily  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Mr.  HalPs  dairy  consists  of  forty  cows,  managed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  those  of  Mr.  Fish ;  and  although  they  have  not  given  quite  as 
Jreat  a  product  as  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Fish,  the  Committee  have  no 
oubt  that  taking  into  the  account  the  number  of  the  cows  kept,  and 
the  amount  produced  on  the  farm,  that  Mr.  Hall  will  have  awarded  to 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  our  most  successful  dairymen. 

From  the  brief  abstract  of  Mr.  Hall's  management,  hereunto  annexed, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  whey  is  all  fed  to  his  cows,  and  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  as  many  pounds  of  cheese  maybe  made  from  it,  as  of  pork  when  it 
is  fed  to  hogs.  If  this  is  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  making  such  disposition  of  it,  especially  while  the  price  of  pork 
is  as  low  as  at  present. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Hall's  operations  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  one  hired  man,  at  $9  per  month, |108 .00 

«   one  "       girl,  at  9*.  per  week,  32  weeks, ...       36 .00 
"   extra  labor  in  chopping,  haying,  ditching,  &c. ,      70 .  00 
^^    interest  on  capital  invested  in  fiatrm,,  imple- 
ments, stock,  &c.,  18,000,  at  7  per  cent.,    560.00 

Total  expenses, $774.00 

JOr. 

By  23,427  lbs  of  cheese,  at  5)  cts., $1,288.48 

«  200  lbs.  fall  butter,  14d., 28.00 

Total  amount  of  income,  ••  ^ ••••••  •  $1,316.48 

Deduct  expenses, •.•••..       774 .00 

Leaving  a  clear  profit  of $542 .48 

The  above  will  be  considered  a  very  handsome  return  for  the  labor 
of  the  family,  and  we  presume,  is  about  a  fair  estimate  ;  for  although 
7  per  cent  will  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  capital  invested  in  stock 
and  implements,  the  Committee,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
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tioii,  cannot  doabt  that  the  estimate  for  the  farm^  and  personal  pro- 
pertyi  it  as  high  as  it  should  be. 


DAIRY  FARM. 

Statement  of  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of  Herkimer  county,  in  relation  to 
the  general  manegement  of  his  dairy  farm,  which  received  the  first 
preTDium  of  the  State  Society, 

A  report  of  the  managemeiit  of  A.  L.  Fishes  dairy  farm,  in  1844, 
axicl  result  of  three  years  operation. 

My  f^rro  contains  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land,  which  lies  in 
LitcLfRldj  Herkimer  county,  on  the  upland,  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Mohawk,  where  it  is  subject  to  deep  snows,  bleak  winds,  large  drifts, 
and  cold  long  winters,  which  not  unfrequently  protract  foddering  sea- 
son for  C0W3  to  seven  months  and  a  half 

The  soil  is  a  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  day  and  gravel;  and  so  ' 
much  inclined  lo  pack  as  to  make  rather  hard  tilling.  When  a  piece 
of  ground  is  to  be  seeded  to  grass,  it  is  plowed  in  fall  so  that  frost 
may  pulverize  it.  Manure  is  drawn  on  when  conv^ient,  in  winter 
or  spring,  on  snow,  that  the  soil  may  not  be  packed  by  traTel  of  teamj 
and  left  in  heaps  to  prevent  its  drying  and  evaporating  till  ])lowing 
commences*  It  is  then  spread,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil* 
by  plowing  and  dragging,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  wtU 
admit,  so  that  the  grass  may  get  a  deep  root  while  the  soil  is  light^ 
and  grain  and  weeds  get  so  large  as  to  shade  and  keep  it  back.  Spring 
wheat  or  rye  are  sown  to  seed  with  it  us  they  can  be  sown  early,  and 
shade  less  than  other  grain.  Eight  quarts  of  timothy  and  two  of  clo- 
ver, are  mixed  and  sown  per  acre.  Strict  care  is  taken  that  the  young 
grass  is  not  grazed  the  first  season,  as  it  would  pack  the  soil  and  pull 
up  many  of  the  young  roots. 

It  is  a  principle  of  rfature,  fixed  in  the  vepf^table  kingdom,  that  the 
root  of  a  plant  will  not  grow  and  flourish  without  the  aid  of  atmos- 
pheric^ air,  and  leaves  or  top  above  ground  to  discharge  their  regular 
functions. 

Hence  roy  cows  are  not  allowed  to  graze  on  my  meadows,  spring 
nor  fall^  to  strip  the  roots  of  their  natural  clothing  and  pack  the  soil, 
to  exclude  the  necessary  circulation  of  air.  Canada  thistles,  dock, 
and  all  foul  weeds  are  cut  below  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  top  to 
aid  the  root  to  get  out  of  its  crippled  condition  ;  the  operation  is  re- 
peated a  few  times,  if  necessary,  and  they  are  dead. 

Cows  are  kept  from  grazing  pastures  in  spring  for  the  same  reason^ 
and  the  first  growth  of  the  top  is  preserved  to  strengthen  and  invigo- 
rate the  roots  to  get  a  firm,  deep  hold  in  the  soil,  while  Nature  is 
making  her  main  effort.  One  bushel  of  plaster  is  sown  per  acre,  as 
soon  as  the  main  bulk  of  snow  is  gone  in  ApriL 

When  the  ground  is  settled  and  grass  g;rown  so  that  cows  can  get 
their  fill  without  too  much  toil,  they  are  allowed  to  graze  an  hour  only 
Ibe  first  day  |  the  aeeond  day  a  little  longer,  and  so  on  till  they  get 
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accustomed  to  the  change  of  feed  before  they  are  allowed  to  have  fall 
ranffe  of  pasture.  Shift  of  pasture  is  frequently  made  to  keep  feed 
freim  and  a  good  bite.  About  one  acre  per  cow  affords  plenty  of  feed 
till  the  first  of  August.  If  enough  land  was  turned  to  pasture  to  feed 
the  cows  through  the  season,  it  would  get  a  start  of  them  about  this 
time'  and  be  hard  and  dry  the  balance  of^the  season.  To  avoid 
taming  upon  my  meadows  in  fall,  I  take  one  acre  to  every  ten  cows, 
plow  and  prepare  it  the  fore  part  of  June  for  sowing.  1  commence 
sowine  corn  broad  cast,  about  half  an  acre  at  a  time,  so  that  it  may 
^ow  80  or  90  days  before  it  is  cut  and  fed.  I  have  found  by  expe- 
riment that  it  then  contains  the  most  saccharine  juice,  and  will  pro* 
duce  the  most  milk.  If  the  ground  is  strong,  I  sow  two  bushels  per 
acre;  more  if  the  ground  is  not  manured.  The  common  yield  is  from 
15  to  20  tons  (of  green  feed)  per  acre.  About  the  first  of  August, 
when  heat  and  flies  are  too  oppressive  for  cows  to  feed  quietly  in  day 
time,  I  commence  feeding  them  with  what  com  they  will  eat  in  the 
morning,  daily,  which  is  cut  up  with  a  grass  scythe  and  drawn  on  a 
sled  or  wagon,  to  the  milking  bam,  and  fed  to  them  in  the  stalls, 
which  is  one  hour's  work  for  a  man  at  each  feeding.  When  thus 
plentifully  fed,  my  cows  have  their  knitting  work  on  hand  for  the 
day,  which  they  can-do  up  by  lying  quietly  under  artificial  shades 
erected  in  such  places  as  need  manuring  most,  and  most  airv,  by  W* 
ting  posts,  putting  poles  and  bmsh  on  top,  the  sides  being  leift  open. 
These  shades  may  be  made  and  removed  annually,  to  enrich  other 
portions  of  soil,  if  desired,  at  the  small  expense  of  one  dollar  for  every 
ten  cows.  My  shade  trees  are  all  cut  down,  so  that  if  I  have  occa- 
non  to  till  the  soil,  there  is  no  forest  trees  to  drink  up  the  nourish- 
ishment  that  circulates  in  the  air  to  a  wide  extent  around  them,  be* 
fore  it  reaches  the  weaker  class  of  vegetables  below,  nor  roots  to  pre- 
vent a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  get  the  benefit  of  its  partial 
richness.  At  evening  my  cows  are  fed  whey  only^  because  they  can 
feed  more  quietly  with  less  rambling,  and  will  give  more  milk  by 
feeding  most  when  dew  is  on  the  grass. 

Saving  and  Jlpplication  of  Manure. 

No  one  item  enters  more  largely  into  the  account  of  the  economical 
&rmer  than  saving  manure  ;  the  means  of  which  are  simple,  cheap, 
and  in  the  reach  of  every  one  who  has  strength  to  till  the  soil. 

The  cheap  method  I  have  adopted  to  save  manure,  is  by  sinking 
hogsheads  with  one  head,  at  the  discharge  of  slop  drains  and  troughs 
that  catch  the  urine  from  my  stables.  A  hollow  bass  log,  12  leet 
long  is  split,  making  two  halves,  which  are  settled  into  the  earth,  the 
two  lowest  ends  meeting  in  the  center,  under  which  point  is  placed  a 
large  tub  as  a  reservoir.  The  earth  is  made  descending  to  these 
troughs  on  each  side,  and  bedded  with  clay,  pounded  down,  to  make 
it  water  tight,  to  convey  the  liquid  manure  that  drains  from  the  heap 
into  the  reservoir.  Four  boards  are  nailed  together  and  set  into  the 
reservoir,  forming  a  stationary  box  to  receive  a  cheap  board  pump,  to 
raise  the  liquor  whenever  the  heap  needs  moistening.  Straw,  coarse 
weeds,  swamp  muck,  ashes,  lime,  night  soil,  offal,  carrion,  and  all  sur- 
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flus  substances  conyertible  into  manure,  are  piled  upon  this  platform 
24  feet  long)  a  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the  urine  caught  from 
stables,  chamber  slops,  strong  suds,  salt  brine,  and  all  kinds  of  slops 
of  any  virtue  as  manure  ;  these  are  drawn  with  a  vehicle  fitted  for  it 
and  discharged  into  one  end  of  the  bass  trough,  which  conducts  them 
to  the  reservoir  to  remain  till  needed  ;  the  compost  heap  is  kept  co- 
vered to  prevent  being  leached  by  excessive  rains ;  this  heap  soon 
becomes  a  stinking  mass,  and  when  used  is  mixed  with  the  soil  to 
prevent  its  evaporation. 

Cutting  and  curing  Fodder. 

All  kinds  of  grass  are  cut  for  fodder,  if  possible,  near  the  time  when 
the  blossom  closes,  as  it  soon  after  becomes  too  much  like  grain  straw 
for  milch  cows.  AH  kinds  of  fodder  intended  for  cows  are  cut  before 
the  seed  matures,  and  cured  without  being  wet  with  dew  or  rain  after 
wilting,  and  dried  so  that  its  color  will  not  change  in  the  mow  ;  four 
quarts  of  salt  per  ton  is  used  in  packing  hay  when  necessary. 

Feeding  and  Management  of  Caws. 

f  He  who  would  be  a  successful  feeder,  and  make  large  products 
with  moderate  means,  must  look  well  to  the  physical  economy  of  the 
animal  in  feeding. 

The  capacity  of  cows  for  giving  milk  is  varied  much  by  habit.  In 
fall  after  the  season  of  feeding  is  over,  I  feed  four  quarts  of  wheat 
bran  gr  shorts,  made  into  slop  with  whey,  or  a  peck  of  roots  per  day 
to  each  cow  till  milking  season  closes,  (about  the  first  of  December.) 
W(ien  confined  in  stables  and  fed  hay  and  milked,  they  are  fed  each 
one  pail  full  of  thin  slop  at  morning  before  foddering,  and  at  eve- 
ning, to  make  their  food  more  succulent,  and  they  will  not  drink  so 
much  cold  water  when  let  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  cold 
weather,  cows  kept  well  attended  in  warm  stables.  .  No  foddering  is 
done  on  the  eround.  The  supply  of  milk  is  kept  up,  while  the  cows 
get  in  good  flesh,  their  blood  and  bags  are  left  in  healthy  condition, 
when  dried  off.  This  flesh  they  hold  till  milk  season  in  spring,  with- 
out other  feed  than  good  hav.  They  will  not  get  fleshy  bags  but 
come  into  milk  at  once.  About  the  first  of  April  they  are  carded 
daily,  till  turned  to  grass.  Wheat  bran  in  milk,  or  whey  slops  or 
roots,  are  daily  fed,  as  they  are  found  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
different  cows,  and  most  likely  to  establish  a  uniform  flow  of  milk 
till  erass  comes. 

Every  possible  means  are  used  to  keep  perfect  quiet  among 
the  cows  in  order  that  their  habits  may  become  regular ;  when  in 
heat  they  are  confined  and  fed  until  the  excitement  is  over. 

No  dog  is  allowed  to  be  kept  on  the  premises,  and  no  cow  driven 
faster  than  a  walk  ;  they  are  let  into  a  milking  barn  at  a  whistle  as  a 
ti^  that  they  may  qome  in  and  take  the  whey, — ^when  they  readily 
take  their  places,  four  feet  apart,  when  one  whole  side,  (twelve  in  num- 
ber,) are  confined  with  a  single  motion  of  a  spring  lever,  and  when 
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milked  are  released  at  once  in  a  like  manner,  by  means  of  a  shaft;  so 
that  one  or  more  may  be  confined  or  released  separately,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  general  arrangement  When  standing  on  the  milk- 
ing floor,  the  fore  feet  are  several  inches  highest,  which  brings  the 
bag  forward  from  the  hind  legs,  so  that  it  is  ea^er  of  access,  and 
makes  her  give  her  milk  down  more  freely.  None  are  allowed  to 
milk,  imless  able  to  milk  quickly  and  thoroughly,  which  is  done  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  evening.  When  a  cow's  bag  is  hard 
and  feverish,  it  is  washed  with  strong  brine,  or  salt  and  water  made 
cold  with  ice.  This  is  a  sure  remedy.  The  best  preventive  is  tho- 
rough milking.  Whey  is  fed  morning  and  evening,  through  flush 
of  ^ed,  after  souring  twenty-four  hours.  Wheat  bran  is  mixed  to 
prevent  cows  from  scouring.  Strict  regularity  is  observed  in  feeding 
at  all  times.  Bran  and  roots  are  fed  daily  till  grass  gets  heart  enough 
not  to  scour  the  cows.  Nothing  is  fed  but  wh^y  from  the  first  of  June 
to  the  first  or  middle  of  July ;  the  feed  then  increased  as  grass  di- 
minishes. If  cows  are  allowed  to  shrink  in  milk  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  their  feed  then  increased  after  being  with  calf,  they  will  not 
come  back,  but  run  to  flesh.  I  feed  with  a  view  to  keep  up  a  uniform 
flow  of  milk  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  grazing. 

JUaniifacture  of  Cheese, 

Calves'  rennets  ordy  are  used,  after  being  dried  one  year.  There  are 
less  animal  properties  in  them  than  in  new  rennets,  and  will  not  make 
cheese  swell  in  warm  weather,  and  on  shrinking,  leave  them  like  ho- 
ney comb,  full  of  holes,  with  a  rank  flavor. 

Calves,  whose  rennets  are  designed  for  cheese  making,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  suck  sick  cows,  or  those  giving  bad  milk,  but  are  fed  a  plenty 
of  good  milk,  from  five  to  ten  days  old ;  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after 
sucking)  when  the  gastric  juices  are  most  abundant  and  pure,  the  ren- 
net is  taken  out  and  stretched  on  a  boiw ;  as  much  fine  salt  is  added  as 
will  adhere  without  draining,  and  hung  in  good  air  to  dry.  Milking 
is  done  in  tin  pails,  strained  through  a  large  tin  strainer  into  a  tin  vat, 
where  it  is  not  skimined  nor  moved-  till  the  cheese  is  made.  The  pails 
are  set  mto  a  common  sap  bucket,  vrhich  being  light  and  smaller  at 
bottom  than  top,  a  little  press  on  the  pail  will  msten  the  bucket  to  it 
so  that  it  carries  with  the  pail  without  any  inconvenience.  A  light 
tap  on  the  bucket  will  drop  it,  and  leave  the  pail  clean  and  not'bruised. 
A  tin  vat,  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  milk,  is  set  within  a  larger 
woodvat^  with  one  inch  space  between  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
two,  to  admit  water,  which  is  cooled  by  ice  and  heated  by  steam, 
which  water  cools  the  milk  to  take  out  the  animal  heat,  warms  it  to 
receive  rennet,  remains  and  heats  whey  and  scalds  curd.  It  is  dis- 
charged by  a  cock  to  pass  off  into  a  tub,  and  scalds  bran  or  meal  for 
slop  feed,  whoi  it  is  required.  Scalded  feed  is  required  daily  when 
cows  are  milked,  on  hay  feed.  A  large  reservoir  is  built  of  stone  and 
cement  to  contain  60  hogsheads  of  rain  water  from  buildings,  to  disr 
charge  by  a  cock  into  the  above  described  space  into  a  steam  genera- 
tor or  into  a  tub,  or  any  other  place  in  the  lower  rooms,  where  it  is 
desired.    A  pnmp  affords  water  to  this  apparatus  in  case  of  drouth. 
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Tlius  the  same  water  is  made  to  perform  three  cfistinct  offices,  by  no 
more  labor  than  to  turn  three  cocks  with  thumb  and  finger. 

Afler  water  in  the  reservoir  is  not  wanted  for  cheese  making,  a 
pipe  conducts  it  into  the  top  of  ice  house  to  freeze  in  solid  mass  in 
winter,  for  cooling  milk  the  next  season.  No  skimmer,  pail  or  dip- 
per, is  required  aoout  this  apparatus,  only  to  milk  in,  as  the  cream 
which  rises  over  night  is  not  separated,  nor  no  dipping  of  milk,  whey 
or  water.  The  heating  is  done  daily,  by  a  handful  of  chips,  or  four 
quarts  of  charcoal,  and  all  shift  of  apparatus  can  be  made  with  one 
hand  while  the  other  is  employed  in  the  milk  or  curd.  A  young 
man  is  hired  at  $11  per  month,  for  eight  months  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  nursing,  feeding,  making  and  take  care  of  milk  and  cheese 
through  summer,  and  does  no  other  business.  He  is  required  to  keep 
a  register,  daily,  of  the  variation  (if  any)  of  heat,  salt,  quality  and 
effect  of  rennet,  number  of  cows  milked,  quantity  of  milk  from  which 
cheese  is  made,  condition  of  curd  when  put  to  press,  when  cheese  is 
put  on  shelf  that  it  is  weighed  and  numbered  upon  the  bandage,  so 
that  when  cured  the  result  of  certain  yariations  may  be  known.  An 
inch  pipe  passes  from  the  steam  generator  and  discharges  steam  into 
water  under  the  tin  vat ;  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  mass  is  warmed  to 
90  degrees  to  receive  rennet.  The  steam  is  then  turned  off  (which 
would  otherwise  be  lost)  into  a  tub  which  stands  high  enough  to  dis* 
charge  into  the  cheese  vat  and  scald  it  after  the  cheese  is  made.  Hot 
water  is  drawn  at  any  time  from  the  same  to  cleanse  pails,  cloth  hoc^M, 
&c.  Calves'  rennets  only  are  used,  after  being  one  year  dry,  they 
being  less  apt  to  make  cheese  swell  in  warm  weather,  and  of  better 
flavor.  A  piece  of  rennet,  to  bring  curd  in  40  minutes,  is  pounded 
fine  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  soaked  a  short  time  in  warm  water  mixed 
with  a  little  unnatto,  drained,  strained  and  put  into  the  milk.  When 
come,  the  curd  is  cut  in  large  pieces  with  a  wood  knife,  thickest  in  the 
middle,  to  give  it  a  slight  pressure  before  there  is  much  surface  exposed 
to  be  rinsed  by  whey  ;  after  standing  ten  minutes,  the  pieces  are  cut 
smaller  with  the  same  knife,  then  broken  up  by  putting  the  hands  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  bringing  them  through  to  the  top,  with  fingers  spread, 
with  a  slow  motion,  to  give  it  all  a  slight  pressure  without  tearing 
fine  while  tender ;  heat  is  kept^s  high  as  88^  while  working ;  steam 
let  on  ;  the  motion  and  pressure  witii  hands  increased  with  increase 
of  heat  and  toughness  of  curd  ;  heat  is  kept  up  t;o  continue  the  action 
of  the  rennet,  a^it  is  most  active  when  warm ;  heat  raised  to  98^  ;  the 
steam  is  then  turned  off ;  it  is  kept  at  that  heat  30  minutes.  The 
scalding  is  now  done ;  the  water  and  whey  are  discharged,  one  pound 
of  fine  salt  to  fifty  of  curd  is  added,  while  warm,  to  shrink  the  curd 
and  prevent  holes  in  the  cheese.  After  getting  cool  it  is  put  to 
press ;  the  pressure  is  from  five  to  seven  tons ;  in  six  hours  is  turned 
into  clean  cloth,  and  again  in  12  hours  more  is  taken  out  of  the  prete 
and  put  upon  the  shelf,  weighed,  bandaged,  greased  with  oil  of  whey 
butter,  turned  daily.  No  greater  heat  is  ever  used  in  the  operation, 
than  the  natural  heat  of  milk,  (98^.) 
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Figure  1,  represents  the  underground  part  of  cheese  house ;  A,  \% 

?lan  of  the  root  cellar ;  B,  cheese  making,  lower  or  ground  part  room ; 
I,  kitchen  of  dairy  buildings  j  D,  bed  press ;  E,  buttery  ;  F,  stairs  to 
go  aloft  into  cheese  room ;  g,  chimney ;  hf  drain ;  t,  discharge  of 
water  from  reservoir ;  J,  reservoir ;  A;,  ice-house. 

Figure  2,  a  milking  baam,  50  feet  by  30,  to  hold  50  tons  hay  above; 
24  stalls  four  feet  apart ;  L,  is  8  feet  doors ;  m,  alley  for  feeding,  eight 
feet  wide ;  n,  stanchions ;  o,  tubs ;  P,  slop  tub ;  Q,  stables,  1 1  feet  wide. 

Figure  3  is  a  milk  barn,  18  by  40,  for  ten  cows,  to  hold  ten  tons 
of  hay  above ;  R  is  8  feet  space  between  the  buildings,  forming  three 
pourts  at  right  angle,  where  the  circulation  of  air  from  any  point  of 
compass  is  condensed  and  passed  briskly  between  the  buildings, 
which  prevents  any  smell  in  cheese  house  from  stables. 

My  cheese  are  pressed  half  as  thick  as  they  are  wide,  because  by 
contracting  the  base,  the  pressure  is  increased  in  pressing,  which 
makes  them  more  solid,  less  surfiau^  exposed  to  the  nies,  less  also  on 
Ibe  shelf  to  get  rancid.  They  are  turned  6n  the  shelf  nkore  easily, 
take  up  less  room,  and  when  packed  are  safer  to  ship. 

Two  hundred  bushels  of  shorts,  at  9  cts.  per  bushel,  and  20  bush* 
els  of  oat  meal,  at  20  cts.  per  bushel,  amounting  to|22.00,  has  been 
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fed  since  the  first  of  Mdijj  with  whey.     No  swine  are  kept  on  the 

{iremises;  all  coarse  feed^  such  as  roots,  slops,  apples,  &c.,  (usua 
y  fed  to  swine)  are  fed  to  cows,  because  I  have  proved  by  three 
years  experiment  that  such  feed  will  make  more  pounds  of  cheese 
when  fed  to  cows,  than  pork  when  fed  to  swine  ;  and  as  much  flesh 
upon  the  cows  as  is  made  in  pork,  in  addition  to  the  cheese ;  and 
require  less  hay  and  pasture.  A  suitable  portion  of  land  is'  tilled 
annually  to  use  up  the  manure  of  stock  and  compost,  to  keep  mea- 
dows well  seeded,  and  raise  grain  and  vegetables  for  family  use. 

The  average  quantity  of  cheese  (market  weight)  made  from  each 
cow,  in  1842,  was  714  lbs.     Do.,  in  1843,  with  one  quarter  heifess, 
650  lbs.     Af&de  in  April,  1844,  from  scattering  cows,  650  lbs. 
Made  this  season,  since  the  first  of  May,  from 
5i5  cows,  three  of  which  were  three  year  old 

heifers, «      14,163  lbs.,  aa 

average  of  4  lbs.  per  day  for  4i  months.        Add  650  lbs. 

14,813  lbs.,  a& 
average  of  592  lbs.  made  this  season,  and  with  the  usual  quantity  made 
the  balance  of  the  season,  will  make  an  average  of  700  lbs.  per  cow. 
Annual  average  per  cow,  for  three  years,  680  lbs.  sold ;  average 
price  for  three  years,  $6,  delivered  at  canal.  Average  nett  per  cowy 
$41.40. 

In  1842  and  '43  the  farm  and  dairy  was  leased  to  a  tenant,  reserv- 
ing three-fifths  of  the  products  myself,  the  tenant  two-fifths.  In  1844 
I  hired  one  man  to  make  cheese  and  take  care  of  cows,  at  $11  per 
month,  for  8  months,  and  one  for  the  same  to  work  on  farm.  Extra 
help  is  hired  in  haying  and  harvest. 

Herkimeb  County,  ss. — ^Moses  Wheeler,  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer 
county,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  in  the  employ  of  Alonzo 
L.  Fish,  of  town  and  county  aforesaid ;  that  he  has  manufactured  the 
milk  from  twenty-five  cows  belonging  to,  and  being  on  the  farm  of 
said  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  into  cheese  this  season,  and  has  carefully  weigh- 
ed every  cheese,  and  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  same ;  and  that  he 
finds  the  whole  amount  of  the  cheese  made  from  the  1st  of  May, 
1844,  to  the  17th  September,  1844,  is  (14,163  lbs.)  fourteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds. 

MOSES  WHEELER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  thb  17th  day  of  Sept.  1844. 

Samuel  McEec,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Heekimer  Countt,  ss. — ^I,  Samuel  McEee,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  certify  that  I  am  pessonally  acquaint- 
ed with  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county,  and  know 
him  to  be  a  dairying  farmer,  and  that  I  have  examined  the  premises 
of  the  said  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  foregoing 
description  and  drafts  given  by  him  of  his  farm  building  and  fixtures 
are  correct. 
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I  certify  further  that  the  reputation  of  the  said  Alonco  L.  Fish  for 
truth  and  veracity  is  good. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  17th  day 
of  September,  1844. 

SAMUEL  McEES;  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


MR.  HALL^  STATEMENT, 

Jlbstract  of  Statement  of  Abraham  R.  Holly  Holland  Patent j  Oneida 
county y  to  tohom  was  awarded  the  second  premium  of  the  Slate  So- 
dety  on  cheese  dairies. 

Farm  consists  of  200  acred — 60  acres  of  meadow  and  plow  land — 
100  acres  of  pasture^^residue  wood  and  waste  land» 

Stock,  1844 — 40  milch  cows,  3  head  dry  cattle,— 4  horses. 

Produce  of  pasture  not  very  abundant,  but  of  excellent  quality, 
from  the  use  of  plaster. 

Meadow,  about  52  acres.  Produce  usually  more  than  two  tons  per 
acre ;  cows  supposed  to  consume  4,500  weight  each,  for  thev  are  al- 
ways fed,  even  in  summer,  in  rainy  weather.  Have  not  fed  sixty 
bushels  grain  to  cows.  From  1st  of  April  to  1st  of  May  cows  come 
in.  Oat  and  rye  meal  can  be  fed  to  better  advantage  in  fall  than  in 
^spring* 

I  consider  com  sown  broadcast  for  stock,  in  a  dry  season,  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  grass. 

I  feed  the  whole  of  my  whey  to  twenty  of  the  oldest  cows.  It  is 
more  profitable  for  them  than  the  younger  ones«  and  not  so  much  dan- 
ger in  spoilmg  their  bags.  Feed  nothing  else  out  hay,  and  grass  and 
the  above,  and  let  cows  have  full  access  to  salt,  all  seasons;  in  the 
•shed  where  they  are  milked  in  summer,  and  in  trough  in4bam  in  win- 
ter. Never  let  it  be  empty;  consider  this  very  important.  Have 
kept  cattle  15  years,  and  nave  never  had  any  sickness  among  them. 
I  think  it  arises  from  free  use  of  salt  at  all  times,  and  good  feed  and 
care. 

Keep  my  cows  in  warm  stalls  in  winter ;  good,  dry,  easy  beds,  with 
plenty  of  litter  and  good  ventilation^  In  fair  weather  feed  them  m 
the  barn-yard  invariably — ^in  cold,  stormy  weather,  feed  them  in  bam. 

I  prefer  feeding  out,  with  water  nearby,  when  weather  will  permit. 

Prefer  bay  saved  in  large  bays  or  large  stacks,  to  small  ones.  Like 
to  have  it  heat  till  it  becomes  brown  and  free  from  dust. 

Have  after-feed  usually ;  it  not  only  adds  to  cheese  but  also  to  the 
flesh  of  stock.  Endeavor  to  keep  stock  in  good  flesh  at  all  seasons. 
Hence  the  profit. 

Hold  to  harrowing,  plastering,  manuring,  and  draining  meadows 
If  necessary. 

Making  cheese — the  milk  must  be  sweet ;  strict  cleanliness. 

Have  a  tin  vat  set  in  a  plank,  one  with  one  inch  vacancy  to  admit 
cold  water  to  draw  off  the  animal  heat  as  soon  after  milking  as  pos- 
sible. This  same  convenience  affords  the  best  means  of  scalding  and 
drying  the  curd.  ) 
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In  the  next  place)  a  due  portion  of  rennet,  and  that  perfectly 
sweet.  Time  and  care  in  separating  the  curd  from  the  liquid.  Scald 
and  dry  the  curd  as  much  as  possible  by  a  moderate  heat.  This,  too, 
varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Keep  the  curd  well 
broken  in  the  vat,  and  drain  it  dry  as  possible. 

Use  salt  enough  to  preserve  it  sweet,  and  no  more — a  very  essen- 
tial point  in  order  to  have  a  good  cheese — as  with  too  little  salt  it 
will  become  porous  and  filthy,  both  in  taste  and  smell — and  with  too 
much  it  will  mjure  the  quah^,  (as  with  meat,  for  example,  when 
^ter-salted.) 

A  cheese  made  in  the  fall  from  very  rich  milk,  requires  more  salt 
to  preserve  it,  than  one  with  the  cream  taken  on,  or  made  early  in 
the  spring  when  the  milk  is  not  so  rich. 

A  cheese  badly  manufactured,  and  with  a  great  portion  of  the  li- 
quid left  in,  requires  more  salt  than  one  perfectly  made. 

In  pressing,  also,  a  cheese  properly  made  does  not  require  so  much 
weight  as  one  poorly  made.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  putting 
on  too  much  in  either  case,  except  the  hoop  should  be  injured. 

I  do  not  keep  calves  or  swine. 

In  feeding  whey,  I  feed  morning  and  evening  to  my  cows. 

Most  of  cheese  manufactured  has  been  sold  in  rhiladelphia,  at  6  to  6 1 . 

I  have  700  lbs.  unsold,  for  which  I  expect  7  cts. 

I  have  700  weight  in  London,  manufactured  as  the  Cheshire  cheese,^ 
for  which  I  expect  still  more. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  tiie  Madison  County 
Agricultural  Society,  on  Butter  and  Cheese  : 

We  would  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  those  engaged  in  the 
dairy  bumness,  a  few  brief  suggestions,  going  to  show  the  superior  i 
advantages  of  fnrnishbg  for  the  market  articles  in  their  line  of  the 
first  quality,  instead  of  those  of  an  inferior  grade.     We  are  happy  to 
know  that  there  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  within  a  few 

iears  past  in  the  quality  of  the  articles  of  butter  and  cheese,  sent  from 
ladison  county  to  the  market.  We  are  desirous  that  this  improve- 
ment shall  go  on,  until  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  is  attained, 
and  Madison  be  behind  no  county  in  the  State  in  the  acknowledged 
excellence  of  the  products  of  her  dairy.  From  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  in  con- 
nection with  the  resources  and  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  business 
so  abundantly  furnished  in  this  r^on,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
distinction  could  be  easily  realized.  To.  accomplish  this  desired  end^ 
all  that  is  wanting  is,  that  our  dairymen  should  properly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  To  aid  in  arriving  at  such  an  appre- 
ciation, we  would  call  attention  to  the  following  facts* 
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In  the  article  of  cheese,  none  but  diat  of  the  first  quality  can  be 
sold  for  exportation  ;  all  of  an  inferior  grade  is  absolutely  excluded 
from  §oing  into  the  foreign  market.  Now  all  that  will  answer  for  ex- 
portation, brings  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  a  middling 
or  tolerably  fair  article.  This  is  no  small  percentage,  and  realizes, 
to  those  who  furnish  the  prime  article,  a  very  large  profit.  This  will 
be  seen  when  we  consider  the  large  amount  annually  exported.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  last  year  1,400,000  lbs.  of  cheese  was  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool ;  so  that  to  those  who  fur- 
nished the  prime  article,  there  was  a  clear  gain  over  those  who  fur- 
nished the  same  quantity  of  inferior  order,  of  $140,000  or  $280,000 
— ^no  small  reward  for  their  superior  care  and  skill  in  the  production 
of  the  article. 

Again,  in  the  article  of  butter,  the  difference  is  still  greater.  In 
the  New- York  market  butter  is  separated  into  three  parcels,  respec- 
tively denominated  poofy  middling  and  prime.  So  late  as  last  week 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  city  of  50  per  cent — every  pound  of 
prime  bringing  18  cents.  Surely  these  facts,  showing  the  bare  profit 
m  the  market  of  a  first  rate  over  a  second  rate  or  inferior  article,  can- 
not be  without  their  effect  in  stimulating  our  dairymen  to  increased 
care  and  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  important,  nay  indispensi- 
ble  articles  in  their  line  of  business.  When  we  consider  the  great 
facilities  which  our  county  furnishes  for  carrying  on  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and  the  ability  of  those  thus  engaged  to  reach  any  degree  of. 
perfection  of  which  the  business  is  susceptible,  we  deare  to  place  be- 
fore their  minds  every  consideration  likely  to  stimulate  their  Zealand 
effort. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society, 
relative  to  Butter  : 

K.   BENSmcr's  8TATEllI£NT. 

Genilemm : — ^I  offer  for  premium,  30  pounds  of  butter,  packed  in 
a  stone  jar ;  it  was  made  between  the  28th  of  May  and  the  20th  of 
June ;  milking  done  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  in  the 
evening ;  milk  strained  into  tin  pans  and  set  in  cool  cellar ;  skimmed 
as  soon  as  the  milk  becomes  thick ;  cream  kept  in  stone  jars  open ; 
churning  done  from  two  to  three  times  per  week,  in  the  morning ; 
milk  worked  from  the  butter  with  a  ladle  j  (no  water  in  this  case  used  5) 
salted  with  Liverpool  salt,  to  suit  the  taste.  I  keep  nine  cows  on  my 
farm,  all  of  the  native  breed,  give  them  plenty  of  nay  in  winter,  and 
pasture  in  summer,  and  salt  frequently. 

EDWIN  BENEDICT. 

Plattsburghy  Sept.  27, 1844. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  E.  Benedict  prc/er*  washing  the  butter- 
milk from  the  butter  with  cold  water,  and  tnat  this  is  the  ordinary 
practice  in  his  dairy.  A  tub  of  butter  which  accompanied  his  state- 
ment respecting  his  ^^  four  dairy, cows,''  and  which  had  been  washed 
in  the  process  of  working,  and  treated  similarly  in  other  respects,^ 
was  decided  by  the  judges  on  butter  to  be  the  best. 

S.  H.  Knappen  also  washes  his  butter,  add  excepting  the  addition 
of  loaf-sugar  to  the  salt  used,  his  dairy  management  in  making  butter 
it  similar  to  that  of  E»  Benedict. 


IMPROVED  CHURN. 

The  following  description  of  an  improved'  churn,  invented  by  S'^ 
Battey  of  Clinton  county,  is  taken  from  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  that  county  ^ 

DfiscaiPTioN. — ^This  churn  was  invented  during  the  summer  1847; 
though  some  improvements  have  been  added  since.  The  invention, 
like  most  others,  had  its  origin  in  necessity  ;  it  being  his  own  perso<^ 
nal  want  of  such  an  implement,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  one 
that  suited,  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  getting  up  one  on  an  im- 
proved plan.  The  suggestion  was  embraced,  and  a  new  chum  invent- 
ed, on  principles  believed  to  be  purely  scientific.  The  inventor  does 
not  claim  that  his  churn  ^^  will  make  butter  without  cream'' — nor  that 
the  operation  can  be  performed  without  labor ;  but  he  does  conceive 
that  it  possesses  more  of  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  chum^  than  any 
other  which  has  yet  gone  into  public  use.  Compared  with  other 
churns  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which  are  worked  by  means  of  a» 
crank,  it  is  widely  and  essentially  different  in  many  of  its  particulars. 

In  all  those  chums,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  claimant  ex- 
tends, the  form  and  proportion  are  such,  that  the  depth  of  the  cream 
is  necessarily  great — ^while  the  extent  of  its  surface  is  comparatively 
small ;  hence  the  buckets  are  compelled  to  wade  deeply  through  a 
mass  of  cream,  producing  very  little  effect,  excepting  just  at  tnose 
points  where  they  enter  the  cream,  and  emerge  from  it ;  thus  the  pro- 
gress is  rei^dered  slow  and  tedious^  and  the  work  laborious.  In  this 
chum  the  proportion  is  reversed,  the  inner  surface  being  a  perfect  cy- 
linder, the  length  of  which. is  considerably  greater  than  the  diameter: 
censecjuently  the  cream  is  spread  over  a  greater  surface,  and  the  depth 
is  diminished,  so  it  becomes  quite  shallow.  The  result  is,  that  as  the 
buckets  penetrate  but  little  below  the  surface  of  the  cream,  they  skip 
-through  it  with  comparative  ease  ;  at  the  same  time  raising  more  of 
the  cream  above  the  surfieice,  and  throwine  it  more  perfectly  into  a 
state  of  minute  division  and  admixtion  with  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 
chum :  hence  the  process  of  converting  the  cream  into  butter  is  more 
speedily  and  easily  accomplished.  An  additional  advantage  resulting 
from  the  increased  length  of  this  chum,  is,  that  the  cover,  which  cour- 
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sdtutes  one  half  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  made  very  light,  serves  an  ex- 
cellent purpose  as  a  tray^  for  which  purpose  it  is  used. 

Another  improvement  in  this  churn  consists  in  the  number  and  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  buckets,  or  wings  of  the  dash.  In  this 
arrangement  the  number  of  the  buckets  is  increased  to  six ;  of  which 
three,  or  every  alternate  one,  moves  in  a  circle  somewhat  larger  than 
is  described  by  the  remaining  three,  so  that  each  bucket  in  its  turn, 
breaks  the  volume  of  cream  rolling  ofif  the  one  next  preceding  it. 
The  result  is,  that  the  process  of  churning  goes  on  much  ipore  rapid-' 
ly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  labor  is  not  materially  increased — the 
additional  buckets  employed  serving  to  render  the  motion  of  the  crank 
more  uniform  and  steady.  By  this  means,  also,  the  different  portions 
of  the  moving  cream  are  effectually  prevented,  (however  rapid  the 
motion  of  the  dash,)  from  uniting  and  rolling  over  without  breaking; 
a  difficulty  long  since  found  to  attend  churns  having  four  or  more 
buckets,  all  moving  in  the  same  circle — and  which  has  caused  the 
general  disuse  of  more  than  two.  In  the  construction  of  the  dash, 
the  slats  or  arms  are  made  topass  quite  through  the  shaft,  and  a  buck- 
et is  attached  at  each  end.  The  arms  are  not  pinned^  but  are  fitted 
closely  in ^ the  shaft;  so  they  may  be  moved  backward  or  forward, 
and  yet  remain  as  they  are  placed.  This  enables  the  operator  so  to 
adjust  the  dash,  as  to  adapt  the  chum  to  the  size  of  the  churning. 

Again,  this  churn  is  very  easily  cleansed  and  kept  sweet ;  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  wooden  churn.  In  those  churns,  the  ^^  bar- 
rel" or  "drum"  of  which  is  composed  of  several  pieces  or  staves,  the 
numerous  joints  furnish  a  ready  lodgment  for  particles  of  cream, — a 
portion  of  which  only  can  be  removed,  and  that  with  difficulty — 
while  the  remainder  is  left  there  to  sour.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
the  drum  is  in  some  of  the  b^t  kinds  composed  chiefly  of  a  single 
piece;  for  which  purpose  bass  wood  has  been  uniformly  employed, 
that  bein^  more  flexible  than  most  other  kinds.  But  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  tendency  of  this  wood  to  swell  and  shrink  from  frequent 
wetting  and  drying,  it  requires  to  be  painted^  both  on  the  outer  and 
inner  surface.  And  here  occurs  another  difficulty,  for  butter  will  dd- 
here  to  a  painted  surface.  Aware  of  these  difficulties,  the  inventor 
has  aimed,  in  the  construction  of  this  churn,  to  avoid  them  all,  by 
constructing  a  drum — in  a  single  piece — of  ptne,  or  some  other  kind 
of  wood  less  susceptible  than  bass  wood  to  the  influence  of  moisture, 
and  which  would  therefore  answer  the  purpose  without  being  painted. 
This,  after  making  a  great  variety  of  trials  and  experiments,  which 
have  cost  him  incredible  pains,  he  has  finally  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing, having  invented  for  the  purpose  a  peculiar  process  of  steaming; 
by  means  of  which,  and  the  subsequent  treatment ^  he  is  able  to  bend 
pme  and  retain  it  in  a  circular  shape,  with  as  much  facility  as  bass 
wood,  though  at  a  considerable  increase  of  expense.  Excepting, 
therefore,  the  "side  pieces,"  (which  are  made  of  thicker  stuff,  and 
which  are  neccwary,  being  required  to  hold  the  other  parts  together,) 
each  half  of  the  "  barrel"  is  composed  of  a  single  piece.  The  "  side 
pieces"  are  united  to  the  drurfi  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  matching,  which 
renders  the  joint  perfectly  tighty  and  effectually  prevents  it  froni  open- 
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ing,  afterwards,  (as  any  other  kind  of  joint  would,)  from  the  shrink* 
ing  of  the  parts.  Thus  the  inner  surface  is  left  perfectly  smooth. 
Besides,  the  diflTerent  parts  of  which  the  chum  is  composed  are  so  pat 
together,  that  neither  nails  nor  screws,  nor  any  other  material  which 
would  operate  injuriously  upon  the  cream  or  butter — nothing,  in  short 
but  wood,  is  suffered  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cream. 

Ventilation  is  secured  in  a  manner  admirably  simple,  and  entirely 
new ;  by  means  of  which  the  usual  "  air  holes"  in  the  cover  are 
dispensed  with — ^the  extra  labor  of  cleaning  them  avoided — and  the 
cover  left  -entire^  to  be  used  as  a  tray^  as  heretofore  stated.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  effected  by  simply  using  for  the  heads  or  ends  of  the 
cover,  thinner  stuff  than  is  used  for  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  chum,  and  scollopmg  out  about  an  inch  from 
the  straight  edge  of  the  heads  to  the  cover. 

Instead  ot^Lvlug  for  drawing  off  the  buttermilk,  this  chum  is  pro- 
vided with  a  faucet  J  upon  an  improved  plan.  This  apparatus  is  very 
curiously  adapted  to  the  purpose— is  perfectly  simple,  and  entirely 
out  of  the  way — and  with  it,  the  process  of  "  drawing  off''  is  render- 
ed convenient,  neat,  and  expeditious,  to  a  degree  which  none  but 
thoifec  who  have  had  some  experience  in  its  use — and  also  in  the  floor- 
bespattering,  finger -wetting  process  of  the  "  plug"— can  fully  realise. 
This,  with  the  fixture  for  returning  the  cream  into  the  chum  which 
works  out  at  the  shaft,  renders  the  whole  process  of  churning  re- 
markably neat  and  clean. 

Another  advantage  peculiar  to  this  chum,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  Halle  to  leak  from  exposure  in  a  dry  room  ; — the  parts  being 
put  together  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the  contrary,  drying  it  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  joints  tighter. 

Another  still,  consists  in  its  durability;  all  those  parts  which 
come  to  wear,  being  so  adapted  that  they  may  at  any  time  be  taken 
out  and  replenished— without  the  least  injury  to  the  chum  ;  which, 
however,  with  proper  treatment,  would  not  in  any  case  be  necessary 
for  many  years.  Should  the  faucet  become  a  little  worn,  so  as  to  re- 
quire tightening,  it  can  be  done  by  turning,  a  very  little,  the  screw 
which  passes  through  its  center.  Excepting,  therefore,  accidents 
from  violent  causes,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  this  chum 
should  not  last  an  age. 

And  lastly,  its  portable  quality  is  a  matter  of  some  little  conse- 
quence— especially  if  the  "  handling"  is  to  be  performed  by  women 
or  children  j  in  which  respect  it  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  oth- 
er churn  of  equal  capacity  now  in  use. 

In  refei^nce  to  the  manner  of  using  the  churn,  it  might  be  added, 
that  the  churn  should  be  placed  upon  a  low  table,  where  the  various 
operations  of  chuming,  preparing  and  cleaning  the  chum,  &c.,  can 
be  performed  more  conveniently  and  with  greater  ease,  than  if  the 
churn  stood  on  a  frame  at  the  usual  height  from  the  floor.  When 
butter  has  "  come,"  a  few  rapid  revolutions  of  the  crank  should  be 
made  to  wash  down  the  particles  of  butter  adhering  to  the  under  side 
of  the  cover ;  when  a  few  vibratory  strokes  of  the  dash  will  collect 
the  butter  into  a  roll.     The  cover  is  then  to  be  taken  off,  the  dash  ta- 
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ken  out  and  laid  in  it ;  when  the  churn  is  to  be  placed  so  that  the 
faucet  is  a  little  off  the  ed^e  of  the  table,  and  directly  over  a  vessel, 
into  which  the  buttermilk  is  to  be  drawn.  This  being  done,  the  but- 
ter is  immediately  worked — ^this  working  being  done  in  the  chum  ; 
meanwhile,  the  faucet  should  remain  open,  and  the  back  end  of  the 
chum  be  slightly  elevated,  by  placing  some  small  object  under  it, 
which  will  cause  the  remaining  buttermilk  to  drain  off  as  fast  as  it 
is  worked  out.  The  butter  should  then  be  taken  out,  and  the  chum 
immediately  cleaned — ^which  may  be  done  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
dash,  used  as  in  the  act  of  churning — ^provided  that  plenty  of  water 
be  used,  and  the  crank  be  turned  with  sufficient  speed.  When  dry, 
the  chum  can  be  put  under  some  shelf  or  table,  entirely  out  of  the 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  chum  has  been  used  in  several  of  the 
best  dairies  of  the  county,  during  the  present  season  ;  and  has  uni- 
formly  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  claimant  is  about  to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  invention  ;  after 
which  the  chum  will  be  manufactured  and  kept  constantly  on  hand 
for  sale,  at  his  residence,  near  Keeseville. 

JONA.  BATTEY. 

9th  monthj  26th,  1844. 
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SOILING  CATTLE. 


&TAt£Bf£NT    OF  B.    L.    VELhy  OF   PELBAM    FABM,  UL8TKR    CX)UNty. 

I  have  soiled  five  cows  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  for  thre^ 
months  have  kept  a  strict  account  of  their  milk,  food,  &c%  The  ani-* 
mals  are  grade  Durham^,  and  calved  early  in  April.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  of  May,  they  were  fed  on  old  hay  and  cut  straw.  Their 
milk  was  measured,  and  averaged  eight  quarts  each  per  day.  The 
last  two  weeks  in  Mav  they  received  each  eight  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
mixed  with  water,  and  as  much  hay  as  they  could  eat  three  times  a ' 
day;  during  which  time  their  daily  average  was  twelve  quarts  each. 

On  the  first  of  June,  they  were  fed  eight  quarts  each  of  raw  cut 
potatoes  and  clover  grass  cut  from  the  sides  of  the  roads — this  food 
was  continued  for  one  week^:  milk  averaged  sixteen  quarts.  The 
second  week  in  June,  they  were  fed  eight  quarts  of  wheat  bran  once 
a  day  each,  and  green  grass  from  the  road  side  of  no  value,  and  the 
average  was  still  sixteen  quarts. 

Third  week  in  June  continued  the  same  food,  and  the  average  was 
the  same.  Fourth  week,  fed  seven  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  one 
quart  of  corn  meal  mixed  together  with  water,  and  grass ;  they  ave^ 
raged  sixteen  quarts.  First  week  in  July,  fed  clover  and  timothy 
grass  cut  from  the  field,  partially  ripe,  without  bran,  and  the  cows 
fell  oflF  to  an  average  of  twelve  quarts  each.  Second  week  in  July, 
fed  three  cart  loads  of  green  com  stalks,  which  had  been  sown  broad- 
cast for  the  purpose,  and  eight  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  and  they  averag* 
ed  ten  quarts.  Third  week  in  July,  continued  the  same  food,  and 
the  average  was  the  same — ten  quarts  each  per  day. 

Fourth  week  in  July  and  the  first  week  in  August,  fed  them  dry 
hay  cut  in  1843,  together  with  the  usual  quantity  of  bran,  eight  quarts, 
end  their  milk  increased  to  an  average  of  twelve  quarts.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  weeks  in  August,  they  were  fed  on  green  corn  stalks 
without  bran,  and  the  general  average  was  nine  quarts  daily.  In 
1843,  the  same  cows  were  pastured — they  had  a  scope  of  thirty  acres 
divided  into  three  lots,  and  were  changed  constantly  ;  had  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fine  spring  water,  and  were  fed,  and  notwithstanding  they 
only  averaged  eight  quarts  of  milk  each  daily  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber,— and  at  the  end  of  summer,  I  had  not  ten  loads  of  manure  in  my 
yard.  On  the  10th  of  May  tlus  year,  I  carted  from  my  yard  two 
hundred  and  thirty  loads,  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six^  averaging  thirty  bushels  to  the  load.  During  the  sum- 
mer, large  quantities  of  leaves^  weeds,  straw,  &c.,  was  dauy  thrown 
into  the. yard,  and  occasionally  covered  with  charcoal  dust.  Each  cow 
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made  during  the  year  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  urine,  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  refuse. 

Advantages  of  Soiling. 

1st.  You  require  no  fences. 

2d.  Your  cpws  yield  twice  as  much  milk. 

3d.  They  are  fit  for  the  shambles  in  the  fall,  being  fat. 

4th.  Are  always  ready  to  be  milked. 

5th.  Are  never  worried  by  being  driven  to  and  from  pasture. 

6th.  They  eat  the  refuse  grass  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

7th.  Eight  acres  will  keep  them  better  and  longer  than  forty  would 
dq>astured. 

8th.  Your  fields  are  always  in  fine  order,  not  being  packed  by  their 
feet. 

9th.  Your  man  is  not  much  longer  feeding  them,  than  he  would  be 
driving  them  home. 

10th.  You  save  manure  enough  tp  pay  the  interest  on  a  farm  cost- 
ingover $5,000,  in  one  year. 

During  winter,  I  cut  all  the  straw  and  hay  my  cattle  and  horses 
eat — mix  it  with  wheat  bran  in  small  quantities,  and  feed  them  three 
times  each  d^y.  I  find  they  eat  in  fifteen  minutes  as  much  food  in 
bulk,  as  would  oblige  them  to  stand  on  their  legs  nearly  all  night,  if 
fed  in  the  usual  manner — the  consequence  is,  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  rest,  take  on  fat,  and  secrete  milk. 

P.  S. — ^I  always  fed  the  animals  three  ox  cart  loads  of  grass  or 
stalks  daily. 
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THE  PROVISION  TRADE.    . 


BY  T,  a  PKTEaS. 


It  18 becoming  a  very  important  question  amongthe  farmers  of  tlus 
State,  what  shall  be  done  with  their  products.  The  capacity  of  the 
soil  is  not  taxed  a  third,  and  yet  we  have  a  constaiitly  iacreasmg 
surplus. 

Our  location  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  agriculture,  taving  a  good  soil, 
a  genial  climate,  and  unrivaled  facilities  for  reacbing  market  with 
our  heavy  and  bulky  articles.  We  have  but  one  draw  back  to  our 
prosperity 5  and  that  is  in  the  competition  which  we  experience  from 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  Western  States.  Yet  it  is  in  our  power  to 
overcome  even  that  obstacle,  and  in  certain  branches  to  stand  without 
a  rival. 

We  cannot  well  compete  perhaps  with  the  west  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  possibly  not  in  the  growing  of  wool,  though  that  i&  too  re- 
mote to  calculate  upon.  But  we  can  successfully  compete  with  any 
of  the  States  in  the  quality  of  our  dairy  products,  our  beefj  and  par 
ticularly  our  pork.  Our  soil  and  climate  ^re  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
greatest  perfection  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  pork,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  always  hold  the  first  place  in  the  market  and  pro- 
cure good  prices  and  ready  sales. 

Our  home  markets  are  already  glutted,  and  we  must  look  abroad 
for  an  outlet,  that  will  carry  off  the  excess  of  our  products. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  late  revision  of  the  English  tariff,  especially 
upon  provisionSj  has  opened  as  wide  a  field  as  we  can  possibly  desire, 
if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented.  While  the 
modification  of  the  corn  laws  has  been  slight,  and  the  duty  may  be 
considered  as  prohibitory,  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  most  kinds  of 
provisions  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  farmers  of  this  country  to 
supply  almost  the  entire  demand  for  salted  meat,  as  well  as  cheese 
and  lard. 

Heretofore,  Ireland  has  been  the  great  storehouse  from  whence  has 
been  drawn  the  vast'  supplies  of  salted  beef  and  pork,  which  has 
been  required  for  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  merchant  service. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  put  up  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom* Since  the  great  increase  of  steam  communication  between 
England  and  Ireland,  the  latter  country  has  lost  much  of  its  insular 
position,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  requiring  a  large  in- 
crease of  fresh  provimons,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  Irish 
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Erovision  dealer  to  supply  the  demand  for  cured  meat,  unless  at  very 
igh  rates,  as  the  contracts  with  eovernment  for  this  year  show. 
Hence  the  great  interest  which  is  felt  in  England  for  the  adoption  in 
this  country,  of  that  method  of  curing  and  pUtting  up  provisions, 
which  has  been  so  long  followed  in'Ireland,  which  is  so  well  adapted 
to  their  habits  and  premdices.  The  Irish  method  of  curing  and  put- 
ting up  both  beef  and  pork  is  preferable  to  any  other,  even  for  our 
own  country,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  be  recognized  abroad. 
To  that  standard  then  we  must  conform,  if  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  best  market  in  the  world. 

But  that  method  may  be  adopted  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  is  suready  in  operation  in  many  portions  of  the 
western  states.  No  method  of  curing  will  obviate  a  radical  defect 
existing  in  the  pork  produced  throughout  most  of  the  western  states, 
and  which  will  always  prevent  its  having  the  preference  with  the 
foreign  consumer.  I  allude  to  the  oily  nature  of  the  meat  which  is 
sd  prevalent,  and  which  in  my  judgment  can  never  be  overcome  by 
any  process  of  feeding.  The  prime  requisite  in  pork  is,  that  the  fat 
should  be  firm  and  fVee  from  any  soft,  or  oily  appearance.  It  should 
also  be  sweet.  These  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Irish  and 
English  pork.  The  pork  of  this  State,  especially  in  the  dair^  districts, 
is  identical  with  the  Irish,  and  when  cut  and  cured  as  the  Irish,  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  it. 

In  pork  making  then,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  West  can- 
not compete  with  us,  owing  to  its  warmer  climate  ;  and  the  East  has 
nothing  to  spare.  Here,  we  have  the  advantage  over  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  ;  for  those  portions  which  can  compete  with  us 
by  reason  of  the  climate,  are  so  far  from  market,  that  the  difference 
in  transportation  will  always  give  us,  very  decidedly,  the  advantage. 

As  to  beef,  we  are  not  so  favored  ;  inasmuch  as  the  west  can  pro- 
duce it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  prices  so  low  as  to  almost 
exclude  competition.  Still,  good  stall  fed  beef,  properly  put  up,  will 
pay  a  profit. 

Cheese  has  already  become  a  very  important  item  in  the  list  of  our 
exports ;  and  with  proper  care,  all  that  we  can  make  may  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  English  market.  But  the  duty  is  so  high  upon  butter, 
that  it  can  only  oe  shipped  there  in  its  most  worthless  state,  at  any 
profit.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  our  farmers  are  im- 
proving every  year  in  this  most  important  branch  of  their  business. 
Lard  has  also  become  a  staple  article  of  export,  and  will  continue  so. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  will  proceed  to  the  detail  of  so 
much  of  the  Irish  mode  of  curing  aiid  putting  up  provisions,  as  will 
be  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

Pork. 

When  hams  and  shoulders  command  a  ^ood  price,  I  should  recom- 
mend to  put  up  only  tierce^  middles,  or  prime  mess. 

There  is  one  uniform  method  of  cutting  and  curing  :  Heavy  hoes, 
or  those  weighing  over  260  lbs.,  if  cut  baconed,  are  cut  into  6  lb. 
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pieces,  and  made  into  what  is  termed  navy  or  India  pork;  lighter  hogs 
are  cut  into  4  lb.  pieces.  After  being  split  through  the  middle,  eadi 
half  of  the  carcass  is  laid  upon  the  cutting  block  and  again  divided 
through  tlie  whole  length,  including  ham  and  shoulder.  These  quar- 
ters are  weighed  and  divided  into  4  or  6  lb.  pieces,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hog  and  kind  of  package  intended.  It  requires  care  and 
skill  to  cut  the  pieces  in  a  neat  and  sizeable  manner,  but  it  requires 
only  a  short  practice  to  do  it  well.  The  salt  is  well  rubbed  into  each 
parcel.  The  meat  is  then  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  freely  salted,  but 
no  brine  added.  It  remains  in  this  state  for  several  days,  depending 
upon  the  weather.  When  taken  out,  it  is  washed  in  strong  brine — 
thoroughly  tried,  to  see  that  it  is  not  tainted,  and  then  properly  wiped 
and  packed ;  if  4  lb.  pieces^  into  barrels,  50  pieces  to  a  barrel ;  if  6 
lb.  pieces,  in  tierces,  50  to  a  tierce.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  package  hold  out  weight.  The  barrel  must  not* have  less 
than  200  lbs*,  and  the  tierce  300.  It  is  usual  to  put  an  extra  piece 
in  each  package.  While  packing,  saltpetre  must  be  added,  at  the 
rate  of  a  common  wine-glass  full  to  each  100  lbs.  After  heading  up, 
the  barrel  or  tierce  must  be  filled  with  strong,  pure  brine,  and  there 
must  be  a  good  capping  of  coarse  salt  put  on,  before  the  head  is  put 
in.  The  barrel  must  be  full  bound,  with  a  good  iron  hoop  on  each 
end,  and  a  tierce  must  have  three  iron  and  eight  wooden  hoops  on 
each  end.  A  barrel  of  prime  mess  porfc  should  contain  from  25  to 
30  pieces,  cut  from  the  ribs,  loins,  chines  and  belly  pieces,  all  lying 
between  the  ham  and  shoulder,  forming  what  is  called  the  broadside 
or  middle  ;  3  hands  and  2  hind  leg  pieces,  or  3  hind  leg  pieces  and 
2  hands,  and  15  or  twenty  pieces  cut  from  other  parts  of  the  hog — 
except  no  part  of  the  head — that  should  never  be  packed.  Bacon 
mess  is  where  the  full  proportion  of  prime  mess  is  withheld.  The . 
same  rule  b  to  be  observed  in  packing  a  tierce,  as  a  barrel, — and  in 
either  case,  the  number  of  pripe  mess  pieces  should  be  marked  upon 
the  head. 

Tierce  middteSy  are  what,  with  us,  is  called  the  broadside ;  being  all 
that  part  of  the  hog  between  the  ham  and  shoulder.  It  is  clear  when 
the  bone  has  been  taken  out,  or  it  is  hone  middles  when  the  ribs  re- 
main in.  The  middles  are  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pork* 
and  packed  in  tierces  holding  as  near  300  lbs.  as  possible,  hooped  ana 
ironed  in  the  same  manner  as  India  tierces.  The  number  of  pieces  in 
each  tierce  should  be  marked  on  the  head.  Middles  would  pay  the 
best  to  be  sent  out  clear  from  bone,  like  our  clear  mess  pork. 

Beef. 

Beef  is  rarely  packed  in  barrels.  It  is  usually  put  in  tierces.  It 
is  cut  into  8  lb.  pieces,  and  the  process  of  curing  and  packing  is  jtre- 
cisely  the  same  as  in  pork  except  more  saltpetre  is  added  when  pack- 
ed. In  all  cases  the  saltpetre  should  be  finely  pulverised  and  put  in- 
to the  package  in  small  quantities ;  as  the  meat  is  put  in,  the  usual 
quantity  is  a  ¥rine-glass  full  to  the  100  lbs. 

A  tierce  of  prime  India  heefj  should  contain  42  pieces,  8  lbs.  each, 
and  must,  therefore,  contain  not  less  than  336  lbs.  of  meat.  It  shoula 
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be  made  from  fat,  well  fed  bullocks,  33  pieces  of  prime,  from  loins, 
and  chines,  flanks,  rumps,  plates,  briskets  and  buttocks.  10  pieces, 
consisting  of  4  chines,  2  mouse  buttocks,  S  shells  of  rumps,  2  pieces 
cut  close  to  the  neck  with  bone  taken  out ;  no  shins,  tbigh  bones, 
or  necks. 

Jl  tierce  of  prime  truss  beef^  diould  contain  38  pieces  of  8  lbs.  and 
have  not  less  than  304  lbs.  of  meat  It  should  be  made  from  prime 
fat  cows  and  heifers.  28  piece's  of  prime  from  loins  and  chines,  with 
one  rib  in  each,  flanks,  rumps,  plates,  briskets  and  buttocks,  10  coarse 
pieces  consisting  of  2  neck  pieces,  not  the  scrag,  2  thighs  or  buttock 
bones  with  some  meat  on  them  ;  2  shells  of  rumps,  2  or  even  4  chinas, 
not  cut  too  close  to  the  neck,  and  2  shoulder  pieces  with  part  of  blade 
bone  in  them.  All  packages  must  be  made  of  well  seasoned  oak, 
full  bound,  and  contain  a  good  capping  of  St.  TJbes  or  other  coarse 
salt.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  the  barrels  should  have  one  iron 
hoop  on  each  end,  and  that  each  tierce  should  hare  three  iron  hoops  on 
each  end  about  equally  divided  among  the  wooden  ones.  The  young 
cattle  of  the  west  would  make  the  prime  mess  beef  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  and  with  proper  care  in  selecting  and  putting  up  none  but 
really  fat  beef,  and  having  it  well  cured,  the  western  states  can  sup- 
ply the  entire  demand  for  all  time  to  come. 

Lard. 

Lard  has  already  become  so  much  an  article  of  export  that  few  direc- 
tions are  necessary.  If,  however,  a  farmer  seeks  to  have  a  good  de- 
mand, and  the  best  price,  a  little  more  pains  and  care  will  msure  it. 
The  best  lard  is  made  from  the  leaf,  and  should  be  hard,  clear  and 
sweet.  Bladdered  lard,  if  of  that  quality,  will  always  command  the 
very  best  and  highest  price  in  the  market.  Hogs'  bladders  only  are 
used,  and  they  must  be  well  cured  and  bleached.  For  exporting,  the 
bladders  should  be  put  in  strong  casks  and  well  packed  with  oat  hulls. 
Another  favorite  package  is  small  kegs  holding  about  30  lbs.,  made 
very  nice  with  peeled  hoops.  The  lard  should  be  put  in  nearly  cold, 
and  before  heading  up  white  paper  should  be  put  between  the  head 
and  the  lard.  These  packages  should  be  sent  out  in  larger  ones,  so 
that  they  will  come  into  the  market  nice  and  clean.  Inferior  lard  is 
as  well  or  better  in  barrels,  than  any  other  way  it  can  be  put  up. 

Cheese. 

With  proper  care  in  making,  curing  and  getting  it  into  the  market, 
cheese  will  become  as  much  of  a  staple  for  exportation  as  any  in  the 
State.  The  size  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  the  weight 
from  45  to  60  lbs.  when  well  cured.  It  should  be  mild  flavored,  and 
much  deeper  than  is  usual  to  make  them  among  the  dairies  of  this 
State.  A  cheese  weighing  45  or  50  lbs,  should  be  at  least  8  inches 
thick.  They  should  be  well  pressed,  and  cured  in  a  large  airy  room. 
For  shipping  they  should  be  packed  in  casks. 
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Butter. 

There  is  already  quite  too  much  butter  prepared  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  process  is  too  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  both  farmers 
and  consumers,  to  require  any  description  from  me.  The  butter  is 
usually  half  worked,  poorly  salted,  with  common  salt,  packed  in  fir- 
kins made  of  half  seasoned  oak — and  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the 
seaboard  it  has  become  so  rancid  that  it  is  worthless  for  any  use  ex- 
cept to  send  to  Scotland  to  be  used  for  smearing  sheep. 

Good  butter  can  only  be  made  by  care  and  attention.  Work  out  all 
the  buttermilk — use  the  finest  and  purest  salt,  put  up  in  good  and  well 
seasoned  oak  firkins,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  its  becoming  rancid 
or  difficult  to  sell,  at  remunerating  prices. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  is  sent  aoroad  must  be  put  up  in  the  best 
manner,  and  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 
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DOMESTIC   ANIMALS. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS* 

At  the  sixth  agricultural  meeting  in  Albany,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  the  proper  mode  of  improving  the  breed  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  associate  editor  of  the  Cultivator, 
made,  substantially,  the  following  observations  : 

Mr.  H.  said,  although  he  thought  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  who  had  before  spoken,  were,  from  their  general 
character,  highly  interesting,  yet  he  should  have  been  pleased  if  some- 
thing bad  been  said  having  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

•  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  by  most  persons,  that  domestic  animals 
have  in  some  cases  been  improved  by  man,  and  the  object,  in  the  out- 
set, is  to  ascertain  how  that  improvement  has  been  effected  \  because, 
^^  what  man  has  done,  man  can  do."  What,  then,  has  been  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  improvers  of  animals '?  Some  natural  principle 
has  doubtless  been  acted  on.  In  the  history  which  has  been  given  of 
the  management  of  Bakewell,  Fowler,  Colling,  and  others,  we  are 
not  informed  that  the  constitutional  qualities  of  their  animals  were 
changed  or  improved,  by  keeping  them  on  any  peculiar  kinds  of  food. 
They,  to  be  sure,  had  their  animals  well  fed  with  wholesome  food, 
adapted  to  their  age,  but  no  particular  mode  of  feeding  was  relied  on 
to  effect  a  constitutional  improvement.  Nor  was  it  supposed  that 
those  men  had  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples, which  had  just  been  spoken  of.  In  saying  this  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  undervalue  science,  but  simply  to  state  that  with  such  light 
only  as  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  important  improvements 
have  been  made.  If  to  the  practical  habits  of  observation,  which 
those  celebrated  stock-breeders  possessed,  had  been  added  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology,  the  results  of  their  la-* 
bors  might  have  been  still  greater.  But  practical  skill  and  discrimi- 
nation, are  of  the  first  consequence,  and  with  the  men  who  possess 
these  requisites,  theoretical  knowledge  will  be*  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  state,  briefly,  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  i\it  foundation  on  which  Bakewell,  and  other  improvers  of  stock, 
conduct^,  or  continue  to  conduct  their  operations. 

The  best  domestic  animals  for  any  particular  purpose,  are  seen  to 
possess  certain  natural  or  constitutionsd  characteristics. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature  applicable  to  the  animal  and 
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vegetable  world,  that  ^^  like  produces  likeP  This,  though  a  tmth  in 
a  general  sense,  is  not  strictly  so  in  ^partictUar  sense — if  it  were,  all 
animals  of  the  same  general  family  or  race,  would  be  exactly  alike. 
For  an  illustration  of  this  idea,  suppose  we  take  a  given  number  of 
animals  of  any  species,  breed  them  together,  and  rear  their  progeny. 
We  do  not  find  an  exact  resemblance  among  them,  nor  do  they  ex- 
actly resemble  either  of  the  parents,  or  any  of  their  progenitors. 
Some  of  the  offspring  may  not  possess  as  many  good  points  as  their 
prpgenitors  had,  and  occasionally  some  may  be  found  with  more. 
There  i^  a  variation,  but  still  there  is  a  general  resemblance.  Now 
if  we  select  from  the  offspring  of  our  first  named  animals,  some  which 
are  actually  better  than  their  progenitors,  and  breed  from  them,  al- 
ways bestowing  proper  attention,  we  may  have  Bome  among  their 
progeny  also,  which  will  exhibit  the  same  superiority  over  the  parents 
that  was  mentioned  in  the  first  instance.  If  we  select  the  best  frorat 
these  again,  and  go  on  as  before,  we  obtain  the  same  results— we  may 
still  have  a  few  superior  ones — and  thus  by  attending  for  many  gene- 
rations to  these  rules  in  selecting,  a  general,  fixed  and  permanent  im- 
provement is  effected. 

But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  superiority  of  offspring  to 
parents,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  frequently  to  be  expecte<l ;  on 
the  contrary,  sudi  superiority  is  rare,  especially  in  those  breeds  which 
have  derived  their  excellence  chiefly  from  the  art  of  man-^in  such 
cases  a  progeny  is  more  likely  to  be  inferior  than  superior — neverthe- 
less, that  superiority  is  sometimes  found ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  if  such  animals  as  possess  it  are  chosen  for  propagation,  those 
superior  points,  though  in  their  first  development  they  may  seem  to 
have  been  only  an  accidental  deviation  from  general  laws,  may  be 
perpetuated  in  the  future  progeny — may  be  transfused  through  a  lai^ 
er  number  of  animals,  and  other  improvements  added  in  succeeding 
generations. 

The  principle  then  is  this — ^that  like  begets  like  in  a  general  sens^-^ 
that  there  are  some  variations  within  this  rule,  which,  when  seieed 
OB,  constitute  the  basis,  under  proper  management,  of  new  and  im- 
proved varieties.  That  particular  qualities  in  animals,  though  appa- 
rently accidental  at  first,  may  become  fixed  and  hereditary,  (coming 
under  the  general  principle  that  like  begets  like,)  by  the  exercise  of 
care  and  skill  in  selection  and  breeding. 

It  is  by  having  acted  on  this  principle,  that  improvement  in  breed- 
ing domestic  animak  has  been  chiefly  effected. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  selecting  and  breeding, 
so  minutely  that  they  will  idfallibly  lead  every  one  who  undertakes 
to  follow  them  to  tire  desired  point  of  improvement  To  be  able  to 
select  the  best  animals  for  particular  purposes,  requires  a  nicety  of 
discrimination  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  the 
closest  observation  and  a  habit  of  comparing  different  animals,  united 
with  a  natural  taste  for  the  subject,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
its  principles.  Such  is  the  attention,  study  and  observation,  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  successful  breeder,  that  few  men  have  hith- 
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erto  been  able  to  secure  that  title,  and  antil  men  are  much  altered,  it 
will  continue  to  be  so  in  future.  It  is  an  easj  matter  to  improve  an 
inferior  stock  by  crossing  it  with  a  superior  one ;  but  when  there  is 
no  longer  a  superior  stock  to  resort  to  for  crossing,  there  will  bfs  found 
but  few  who  will  be  able,  to  push  improvement  any  ikrther.  And 
this  will  always  render  the  number  of  truly  fine  animals  compara- 
tively small,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  prices  they  will  com- 
mand will  be  comparatively  high. 

It  is  believed  that  the  principle  here  laid  down,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  acted  on  in  breeding,  whether  improvement  has  been  sought 
by  crossing  distinct  breeds,  and  rearing  a  new  one  from  the  issue,  or 
by  breeding  entirely  from  one  variety.  It  is  this  principle  which  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  the  improvements  effected  in  the  Long  Horn  cat- 
tle by  Bakewell  and  Fowler,  in  the  Short  Horns  by  Colling  and  his 
coadjirtors,  in  the  Herefords  by  Price,  Tompkins,  and  others.  It  has 
also  been  equally  the  basis  of  improvements  in  sheep-breeding,  from 
the  Leicesters  of  Bakewell  down  to  the  South  Downs  of  Ellman  and 
Webb,  and  the  Anglo-Merinos  of  Lord  Western.  Proper  selection  is 
the  grand  point,  and,  with  a  sufficient  range  for  thb,  with  due  care 
in  feeding,  &c.,  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  breeder, 
in  discovering  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  animals  for  particular 
purposes,  so  will  be  his  success  in  attaining  the  points  of  improve- 
ment at  which  he  aims.  Every  thinff  depends  upon  the  faculty  of 
the  breeder  to  select  those  animals  iof  propagation  which  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  his  object. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  remark  here  m  relation  to  cer- 
tain modes  of  breeding,  in  reference  to  which  much  has  been  said  and 
written. 

Breeding  from  animals  of  near  relationship,  commonly  called  tn- 
and-in  breeding,  is  generally  considered  injudicious.  On  the  other 
band,  crossing  two  distinct  races,  whose  characteristics  present  a  wide 
contrast  is  by  some  considered  equally  impolitic. 

Breedmg  directly  in-and-in,  or  from  precisely  the  same  blood,  is  not, 
probably,  often  practiced  by  professional  breeders.  It  is  usually  ad- 
mitted that  Bakewell  practiced  very  close  breeding,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
not  breed  from  precisely  the  same  blood,  with  both  cattle  and 
gheep.  And  yet  his  stodc  nbt  only  improved  in  symmetry  and  ten 
dency  to  fatten,  but  in  constitution  also.*  It  is  true  that  after  his 
death  the  stock  declined,  but  under  the  guidance  of  his  master  mind, 
no  degeneracy  was  indicated.  He  made  such  selections  of  animals 
for  breeders,  m  the  beginnmg,  as  suited  his  judgment,  but  afterwards 
confined  himself  to  his  own  stock ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  his 
stock  was  so  large  as  to  furnish  unusual  facilities. 

Crossing  long-wooled  with  short-wooled  sheep,  and  breeding  from 
the  issue,  is  commonly  considered  injudicious,  and  in  general  the  plan 

«'«Tb6prineiple  whidihe  [BakeweU]  imramblyadoptBdtfis,  to  select  tiiebcftbeut 
Chat  wooOd  weirh  mott  in  the  yaluable  jointi  j  lo  that  while  he  gained  in  point  of  ihape^ 
he  also  acquired  a  more  Jbsniy  5r««i,  and  eipeciaUy  by  attending  to  the  UndlineM  of 
their  akins,  he  became  potaeesed  of  a  race,  which  ,waa  more  eaally  M  and  fiittened  than 
ny  oflMT.''— [OompMeGrailflry  p.  M.] 
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docs  not  succeed,  yet  examples  may  be  cited  to  show  that  great  sue" 
cess  has  sometimes  followed  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Twynam,  of  the  county  of  Hants,  England,  has  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  been  engaged  in  breeding  a  race  of  sheep  from  an  ori- 
ginal cross  of  the  Cotswold  and  South  Down.  His  sheep  sustain  a 
very  high  character,  and  he  has  carried  many  prizes  on  them.  Count 
de  Gourcy,  in  the  account  of  his  late  tour  through  England  and  Scot- 
land, speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms,  both  those  which  he  saw 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Twynam,  and  of  the  same  stock  which  he 
saw  on  the  pattern  farm  of  Lord  Ducie,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Morton.  The  Count  states,  that  Mr.  Twynam  has  for  a  few  years 
past,  sold  many  of  his  sheep  to  bo  sent  to  Australia,  India,  &c.* 

Another  striidng  example,  is  that  of  the  Anglo-Merino  sheep  of 
Lord  Western.  He  commenced  his  experiments  about  the  year  1812, 
with  some  sheep  presented  him  by  George  III.,  which  that  monarch 
had  received  from  Spain.  The  peculiar  race  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Anglo-Merino,  were  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  Spanish 
with  the  English  long-wooled  sheep — the  object  of  Lord  Western  be- 
ing, as  he  has  declared,  the  production  of  a  Merino  fleece  on  a  Lei- 
cester carcase.  His  first  crosses  were  with  the  Leicesters,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Kent  long-wooled  sheep.  His 
success,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  He  has  obtain- 
ed a  carc^e  weighing  at  two  years  old,  from  a  hundred  and  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  thirtv-five  pounds  nett,  selling  at  a  high  price  to  the 
butchers,  and  has  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  fleece  Averaging  nearly 
six  pounds  of  washed  wool,  commanding  a  price  in  market  nearly 
equal  to  full  blood  Merino.  His  flock  of  breeding  ewes,  of  the  cross- 
bred stock,  is  about  eighty  in  number. 

It  is  not  now  intended  to  recommend  these  modes  of  breeding,  but 
to  show  from  these  examples,  (and  others  might  be  riven,)  that  men 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  business,  with  a  sufficient  range  for 
selection,  may  eflfect  improvement  by  either  of  them.  But  the  breed- 
er must  not  be  confined  to  too  small  a  number  of  animals — he  should 
have  so  many  to  choose  from  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  points  he  wishes  for,  without  concomitant  defects.  Range 
for  the  selection  is  very  important,  and  much  disappointment  has  fre- 
quently been  exjperienced  from  inattention  to  this  particular.  Some 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  to  obtain  a  superior  stock  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  single  pair  of  animals  of  the  breed  desired,  and  leave 
them  to  an  indiscriminate  copulation.  The  expectations  of  farmers 
are  often  highly  raised  from  the  circumstance  of  a  few  improved  ani- 
mals being  brought  into  their  neighborhood,  and  it  appears  to  "be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  their  whole  stock  will 
possess  the  blood  and  perfections  of  the  new  breed.  These  expecta- 
tions are  seldom  realized.  From  the  limited  chance  for  selection, 
animals  having  the  same  defects  are  permitted  to  breed  together^  and 
the  consequence  is  that  these  defects  become  more  and  more  con- 

•  The  Mitfk-Laiie  Ezpreat  of  Mat  IStti  lait,  xj^M  an  aocooat  of  a  show  of  animalt 
which  had  Just  baen  held  in  Eofland^  at  whidvMr.,  Twynam  canled  th«  priia  for  th« 
«<  h«st  ram  of  anj  kind,  breed  or  ac«.»> 
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spicuous  witb  every  g^eration,  io  long  as  the  injodioious  cotirae  b 
followed,  the  ^ock  deg^erates  and  dwindles  away  to  worthlessncss^ 
perhaps,  even  before  the  sanguine,  but  dull-sighted  owner  is  aware  of 
It.  This  consequence  may  perhaps  follow  sooner  where  stock  is  bred 
JFrom  close  afl^ities  of  blood,  but  if  the  sekction  of  breeders  is  con- 
fined to  the  progeny  of  only  two  or  three  animals,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  degeneracy. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  hi^h-bred  animals,  as  they  are  called,  (or 
perhaps  we  should  say  high-bred  fattening  animals,)  do  not  breed 
readily.  In  animals  of  this  character,  a  sort  of  artificial  temperament 
or  constitution  seems  to  take  place— a  change  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  plants.  An  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  one  class  of  organs  is  frequently  attended  with  a  greater 
or  less  defect  in  other  organs.  Strawberries  and  other  fruits,  of  a 
size  much  greater  than  is  common  witb  the  species,  are  sometimes 
produced.  But  they  are  generally  much  less  prolific  than  other  Idndi 
which  show  no  extraordinary  departure  from  the  originsd  or  natural 
characteristics  of  the  race.  The  flowers  of  some  plants  by  cultiva- 
tion become  double.  In  this  case,  the  stamens,  or  one  portion  of  the 
procreative  organs,  are  converted  into  petals — ^the  plants  become 
monsters ;  and  are  either  totally  barren  or  produce  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  imperfect  seed.  So  with  certain  animals,  cultivation  has  par- 
tially changed  their  constitution — their  procreative  faculties  arc  weak- 
ened— ^the  energies  of  the  organs  of  generation  become  as  it  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  fSat-secreting  organs — and  the  animal  is  either 
incapable  of  propagation.  Or  begets  only  a  feeble  progeny.* 

The  skillful  breeder  will  be  always  on  his  guard  against  this  d^ 
feet,  or  monstrositif — he  will  take  care  that  no  one  property  is  cuki* 
vated  to  the  sacrifice  or  injury  of  any  other  essential  one — ^he  will  not 
encourage  the  fat-forming  organs  to  such  a  degree  that  the  generating 
organs  of  his  animals  become  weakened,  and  consequently  the  consti- 
tutions of  their  oflFspring  impaired  Vigorous  and  energetic  animals 
should  always  be  chosen  for  prop«^tion — and  the  ultimate  success 
of  those  breeders  will  be  greatest,  who  pay  due  regard  to  the  proper 
balance  of  the  animal  system. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Professor  Emmons, "  which  of  the  parents 
has  most  influence  on  the  progeny  ;'^  Mr.  Howard  said — that  was  a 
question  on  which  even  "  doctors  disagree.^'  Some  few  years  ago, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  of  England,  wrote  a  prize  essay  on  this  very 
question,  and  the  ground  he  took  was,  that  where  both  parents  are 
equal  in  strength  or  purity  of  blood,  the  influence  of  each  on  the  pro- 
geny is  equal.  , 

It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  some  respects  this 
influence  of  the  parents  cannot  be  equal ;  and  that  the  theory  is  well 
founded  that  the  constittUional  qualities,  nervous  temperament,  &c.^ 
are  more  likly  to  resemble  the  dam,  and  the  external  qualities,  such  as 

•  Baireimett  of  females  seems  in  some  eases  ip  result  from  exeessive  renefeal  exoito- 
ment.  Cases  of  this  Icindare  entirely  Uistiaety  and  are  Uie  result  of  a  diftreAt  canse  frmn 
the  imbecUity  here  aUnded  to. 
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flDtward  (tfrn^  ooIoti  hair^  &C)  to  lesemble  tiie  mr^.  Many  exampki 
Qugjbt  be  cited  in  tupport  of  thk  theory.  Many  farmers  haye  noticed 
bow  much  more  likely  their  animali  are  to  inherit  the  diseases  of  their 
dams,  than  their  sires.  When  we  consider  that  the  animal  is  sup- 
ported during  the  foetal  stage  of  its  existence  entirely  from  the  blood 
of  the  mother,  and  tiiat  this  blood  circulating  through  every  part  of 
the  system  would,  of  course«  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  animal's 
bealthi  this  oomiequence  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  outward  features  of 
the  sire,  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  dam,  are  enstamped  on  the 
progeny.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  nervous  influence  of  the 
dam*-or  what  is  called  the  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the  dam 
on  the  fcetus.  Practical  men  believe  there  is  something  in  this.  Pro- 
fesaional  breeders  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  in  giving  to  their 
animals  some  desired  marks  or  qualities.  It  must  have  been  something 
akin  to  this,  by  the  influence  of  which,  through  the  medium  of  peel- 
ed rods,  Jacob  caused* the  cattle  to  be  born  ^'ringed,  streaked,  and 
speckled.''  Breeders  of  horses  sometimes  take  great  pains  to  operate 
on  the  imagination  of  the  mare,  and  thus  produce  in  the  foal  certain 
eharacteristics.  At  the  time  of  conception,  or  within  the  first  month 
aAerwards,  the  iioetus  seems  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  this  influ- 
ence, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  the  changes  spoken  of.  Some 
striking  instances  of  the  efiect  of  this  sympathetic  influence  might  be 
given.  One  of  the  most  reniarkable,  perhaps,  as  showing  the  evi- 
dence of  anterior  excitement,  is  that  of  a  mare,  seven-eighths  of 
Arabian  blood,  after  having  produced  a  foal  by  a  stallion  quagga,  (a 
spfecies  of  zebra,)  continued,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  to  reproduce 
the  markings  of  that  animal,  at  three  successive  births,  although  the 
aire  of  all  the  subsequent  progeny  was  a  thorough  bred  Arab  horse. 
This  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  and  correct  portraits  of  the  mare, 
the  hybrid,  the  three  foals  which  the  mare  afterwards  had  by  the 
horse,  the  latter  showing  the  stripes  of  the  quagga,  are  preserved.* 

The  influence  of  one  black  sheep,  though  it  may  never  have  any  pro- 
geMy^  is  often  noticed  in  causing  black  lambs.  Shepherds  who  have 
kept  black  dogs  with  their  sheep,  have  observed  the  same  effect.  The 
nervous  influence  of  animals  in  a  state  of  pre^ancy,  shows  itself  very 
conspicuously  in  the  effects  of  fright  on  the  ofispring.  Many  cases  of 
this  kind  might  be  cited  in  the  human  species,  as  well  as  in  our  do- 
mestic animals. 

•  S*6  Natorslitto'  Libraiy,  Mammalim,  toI.  12>  p.  842,  Itc 
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DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  IN' ENGLAND. 

HEREPORDS — THEIR     SUPERIORITY— IN-AND-IN    BREEDI^NG — ^LEICES- 
TER  SHEEP. 


BT  OXO&OK  D&AKB,  BEAITOA  TAKM,  XAUT  TTTHXftLT,  BAHVSBIBC,  XKOLAiri). 

To  the  committee  of  the  J^ew-York  State  JigricuUnral  Society  : 

July,  istj  1844. 

Gentlemen — ^In  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  your  Corres^ 
ponding  Secretary^  (Mr.  Johnson^)  I  am  induced  to  forward  an  arti* 
cle  for  insertion  in  your  journal  of  Agricultural  Transactions,  on  the 
different  breeds  of  farm  animals,  chiefly  kept  and  patronized  in  Eng* 
land,  together  with  some  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  and  rea- 
sons for  their  extended  introduction  into  counties  and  countries  re- 
mote from  the  principal  localities  in  which  they  are  found  and  propa- 
gated.    Considerable  opposition  has  been  aroused,  and  is  still  main- 
tained, as  to  which  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  will  pay  the  most  mo- 
ney for  the  food  they  consume,  and  return  to  the  soil  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  most  valuable  manure  for  the  production  of  future 
crops.    Such  undoubtedly  is  the  best,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
encourage,  and  should  be  made  the  test  whereby  to  judge  of  the  mer- 
its of  particular   breeds,  and  individual  animals.     This  deside^tum 
should  have  its  due  influence  with  every  breeder  in  the  founding  and 
maintaining  a  herd  or  flock.     The  breeding  of  domesticated  annuals 
is,  by  many,  esteemed  as  having  arrived  at  its  cliixuix,  but  I  believe  its 
true  principles  are  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  a  wide  field  for 
improvement  remains  unexplored.     That  there  are  particular  breeds 
or  tribes  of  animals,  capable  of  paying  more  for  the  consumption  of 
food,  and  calculated  to  endure  greater  hardships  than  others,  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact ;  and  consequently  deserves  a  greater  share  of  our  support 
and  attention.  The  Herefords,  Short  Horns,  Long  Horns,  Devonshire 
and  Highland  cattle,  the  South-down  and  Leicestershire  sheep,  cer- 
tainly surpass  all  others  for  every  purpose ;  and  all  of  these  various 
breeds  have  their  advocates,  some  from  early  association,  some  from 
the  recommendations  of  their  patrons,  others  from  having  seen  pam^ 
pered  and  over  fed  animals  at  public  exhibitions,  made  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  show,  and  perhaps  labelled  with  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  a  prize  ;   and  a  few  from  careful  and  judicious  comparison, 
without  partiality  or  prejudice.     The  general  and  great  hindrance  to 
the  extension  of  well  bred  cattle  and  ^eep,  is  the  provincial  opinion 
that  they  require  more  and  better  food  than  the  indigenous  or  hetero- 
geneous multitudes  of  mongrels  which  disfigure  many,  of  our  finest 
pastures,  and  are  almost  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  localities.    This  delusion  has  more  votaries  than  any 
other  ;  and  it  displays  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  struc- 
ture of  animals,  whereby  to  judge  of  their  construction)  capability 
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to  live  hard,  and  rapidly  to  acquire  flesh.  I  have  always  believed , 
and  practice  confirms  it,  that  the  most  perfectly  formed  animals  have 
the  best  constitutions,  and  will  endure  more  privations,  and  even  dis- 
ease, than  those  that  are  ill  shaped,  and  when  equally  inured  to  the 
climate  they  are  destined  to  inhabit,  will  get  fat  much  earlier,  and  on 
less  and  inferior  food.  The  one  true  standard  or  model  of  perfection 
of  form,  (the  component  good  points  of  which,  when  united,  com- 
prise one  level  mass  of  flesh ;  or  in  other  terms,  the  moet  human  food 
in  the  least  animal  frame,)  applies'to  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  respec- 
tively. And  that  this  form  may  be  developed  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions, it  is  the  most  certain  to  choose  from  those  that  have  possessed 
them  for  years  past.  There  may  be  a  multitude  of  evils  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  many  ready  to  advise  on  the  subject,  but  the  proof  that 
they  can  advance  in  favor  of  their  objections,  will,  on  investigation, 
be  found  inei&cient.  These  opinions  guided  me  in  the  selection  of 
my  own  cattle,  and  after  a  diligent  search,  I  was  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing some  bred  by  the  late  John  Price,  Esq.,  Upton  on  Severn,  Wor- 
cestershire, a  tribe  of  Herefords  distinct  from  all  others,  and  partak- 
ing of  the  form,  constitution,  and  capabilities  to  live  hard,  &c.,  pre- 
viously recommended,  (and  so  much  to  be  desired,)  in  a  far  greater 
proportion  than  any  other  cattle  that  have  yet  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. They  have  for  nearly  a  century  been  bred  in-and-in  (and  in 
many  instances  from  the  closest  affinities,)  with  positive  improve- 
ment, and  I  believe  would  possess  health  and  manifest  the  same  dis- 
position to  fatten  and  arrive  at  early  maturity,  in  colder  climates,  and 
on  the  most  barren  land  upon  which  any  cattle  ever  did  or  can  sub- 
sist. This  valuable  breed  of  animals  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
only  three  or  four  individuals,  in  their  pristine  purity,  A  weighty 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  my  method  of  perpetuating  animals,  is  its 
economy  ;  for  when  once  a  herd  or  flock  is  established,  there  is  not 
any  expense  incurred  in  the  annual  hire  or  purchase  of  males,  which 
greatly  detracts  from  the  profit  of  the.  produce  of  those  herd  or  flock 
masters,  whose  custom  it  is  to  infuse  frequent  strange  blood  into 
their  stock :  this  amalgamation  greatly  injures,  if  not  the  first,  the 
later  descendants. 

The  works  of  nature  display  ample  lessons  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples that  I  advocate,  which  man  is  slow  to  learn  and  reluctant  to 
practice.  He  should  remember  that  he  is  nature^s  apprentice,  and 
strictly  adhere  to  his  indentures.  He  will  then  be  impressed  with 
the  important  truth,  that  beasts,  birds  and  fishes  (over  whose  procre- 
ation he  has  no  control,)  breed  from  close  affinities,  without  any  de- 
terioration in  size,  form,  coat  or  color.  The  principal  evil  ascribed 
to  in-and-in  breeding,  is  its  tendency  to  reduce  size  and  encourage 
disease.  Animals  of  a  small  size,  of  every  breed,  frequently  possess 
the  most  symmetrical  forms,  and  consequently  are  preferred  for  breed- 
ing, and  the  issue  is  almost  certain  in  the  lapse  of  years,  (as  may  natu- 
rally be  expected)  to  produce  diminution  in  size,  with  improved  for- 
mation. 

That  in-and-in  breedmg  does  not  necessarily  generate  diseases,  un- 
less animals  have  hereditary  predisposition  to  suler  from  them,  is  suf- 
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ficiently  deihonstrated  by  my  Herefords,  and  a  flock  of  Leicester- 
shire sheep,  which,  to  my  Imowledge,  has  been  so  bred  for  the  last 
40  years,  and  are  quite  free  from  goggles,  a  disease  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  sheep  so  descended.  I  do  not  advocate  breeding  from  very 
close  affinities  unless  they  partake  more  of  the  qualities  that  I  wish 
animals  to  inherit,  than  others  of  more  remote  alliance.  The  best 
cow  perhaps,  ever  seen,  vras  the  produce  of  own  brother  and  sister ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  the  sire  and  dam,  were  animals* 
of  extraordinary  merit.  Those  whose  inclinations  may  induce  them 
to  make  improvements  in  their  cattle  and  sheep,  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  an  entire  change  of  stock,  ^oiild  select  supenor  males  of 
a  particular  tribe.  If  this  system  is  persevered  in,  a  surprising*  and 
lasting  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it. 

All  animals  require  to  be  well  fed  when  young,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  great  size  and  perfection  ;  when  they  have  attained  it,  they  will 
live  on  little  food,  and  endure  great  privations — ^with  the  proviso, 
that  they  are  descended  from  blood  of  good  reputation.  It  is  too 
much  the  custom  with  breeders  to  give  inquirers  the  impression  that 
their  stock  has  been  getting  fat  by  starvation,  and  that  they  live  on 
"absolutely  nothing;"  this  is  preposterous;  but  that  their  fine  condi- 
tion frequently  indicates  more  and  richer  pasturage  than  falls  to  their 
lot,  is  equally  true. 

I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  DRAKE. 

KftDor  rarm.  Salt  TjfhtTlj,  netr  8tookbridg«| 
Hampihire»  England. 


BREEDING   SAXONY  AND  MERINO  SHEEP— AYRSHIRE 

CATTLE. 

BT   WIGHT  CHAPMAir,   OF  VERMONT. 

Middieburpy  1846. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor,  in  form  of  a  circular,  was  duly  received ; 
but  my  pressing  business  engagements  have  prevented  my  replybg 
sooner.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  on  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the 
choice  of  bucks  to  breed  from,  the  sheep  breeder  should  consult  his 
wants,  rather  than  his  fancy,  for  on  this  his  success  very,  much  de- 
pends. If  his  ewes  have  shght  constitutions,  light  fine  fleeces,  and 
Dad  build,  he  should  endeavor  to  remedy  their  defects,  by  selecting  a 
buck  from  a  family  of  Merinos  distinguished  for  heavy  bodies,  strong 
constitution,  and  heavy  fleeces — although  the  latter  may  be  somewhat 
coarse,  always  rejecting  those  whose  fleeces  are  not  of  an  even  quali- 
ty— for  it  is  not  advisable  to  breed  from  a  buck  that  has  coarse  shag- 
gy thighs,  or  one  that  has  hair  or  jar  over  the  surface  of  the  fleece, 
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ftlthongh  he  may  hare  oiker  good  qualities.  If  the  breeder  has  coarse 
ewes,  uke  the  natiye  breeds,  a  different  course  should  be  pursued.  A 
judicious  cross  of  Saxonv  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  that  could  be 
made  ;  though  care  should  be  taken  not  to  follow  it  so  loiig  as  to 
sacrifice  those  valuable  qualities  of  weight  of  fleece  and  constitution. 

A  great  disposition  to  run  to  extremes  has  been  preralent  among 
wool-growers  for  the  last  few  years.  Some  years  since,  the  cry  was 
all  Saxony ;  and  so  tfix  was  it  carried,  that,  regardless  of  constitu- 
tion, build,  and  weight  of  fleece,  the  finest  Saxons  were  bred  firom^ 
until  those  valuable  qualities  were  all  sacrificed.  This  soon  brought 
this  breed  into  disrepute,  and  a  disposition  has  since  been  prevalent, 
to  disregard  them  altogether,  and  run  to  extremes  another  way.  To 
prevent  disappointment,  the  breeder  should  avoid  these  extremes, 
and  endeavor  to  divest  himself  of  all  prejudice,  recollecting  that 
both  Saxons  and  Merinos  have  qualities  which,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, are  valuable  for  crossing. 

Bucl(s  to  be  bred  from,  must  be  pure  blooded,  or  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  their  transmitting  their  valuable  qualities  to  their 
stock.  While  I  should  prefer  a  buck  without  wrinkles,  I  should  not 
discard  one  simply  because  he  had  them.  A  buck  with  a  heavy  dew- 
lap and  a  few  rolls  over  his  neck,  (provided  he  is  well  built,)  is  more 
apt  to  mark  his  stock  with  good  build  and  strong  constitution,  than 
one  that  has  neither.  Large  wrinkles  on  the  body,  I  think  are  objec- 
tionable. It  is  important  Qtat  a  buck  should  be  well  coated  on  his 
legs  and  belly  ;  and  there  should  be  an  evenness  of  length,  thick- 
ness, and  quality,  throughout  the  whole  fleece.  The  length  or  thick- 
ness of  the  wool  should  be  governed  by  that  of  the  ewes ;  if  that 
is  long,  a  buck  should  be  chosen  that  has  thick  wool ;  but  if  short 
and  thick,  the  buck  should  have  it  long,  as  the  object  always  is  to 
combine  thickness  and  length,  as  much  as  possible.  While  a  hard, 
glutinous  eum  should  always  be  avoided,  a  quantity  of  natural  oil 
m  the  wool  is  desirable,  as  such  wool  has  a  soft,  silky,  elastic  feeling, 
that  wool  entirely  free  from  it,  does  not  have. 

I  do  not  permit  my  stock  bucks  to  nm  witli  other  sheep,  for  they 
thrive  much  better  when  kept  alone,  and  they  are  apt  to  injure  other 
sheep,  especially  ewes  with  lamb.  I  begin  to  feed  my  bucks  a  small 
quantity  of  grain,  the  last  of  October,  and  continue  to  grain  them 
until  they  are  turned  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  giving  them  from  one 

S'll  to  a  pint  of  com  each  day,  varying  according  to  size  and  age. 
uring  the  winter,  in  addition  to  the  grain,  they  have  a  mess  of  roots 
every  day,  (carrots  or  sugar  beets  are  preferred  to  potatoes  or  ruta 
bagas)  ;  I  think  a  part  roots  better  than  a  large  quantity  of  grain. 

Upon  breeding  cattle,  so  much  has  been  written,  that  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  present  any  thing  new ;  but  I  give  you  my  experience  for 
what  it  is  worth.  We  have  had  almost  all  of  the  improved  breeds 
here,  yet  various  opinions  exist  with  our  farmers,  as  to  which 
are  most  profitable.  We  want  a  breed  that  will  thrive  upon  our 
short  pastures  through  the  summer.  We  must  have  those  that  are 
hardy,  that  they  may  thrive  during  our  long  and  severe  winters. 
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Butter  9pd  cheese  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  this  section  ;  there- 
fore "we  want  a  breed  that  will  furnish  cows  valuable  for  the  dairy. 
Thus,  while  the  large  Durhams  may  be  the  most  valuable  for  the  rich 
prairies  and  milder  climate  of  the  West,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  prac- 
tical farmers,  (who  have  tried  them,)  that  they  are  far  from  the  best 
f^X  us.  The  Ayrshires,  so  far  as  they  have  been,  tried,  have  answer- 
ed our  wants  better  than  any  other.  I  have  bred  a  number  of  fine 
grade  Durhams  and  Devon^iires.  A  few  years  ago,  I  purchased  a 
bull  that  was  sired  in  England,  by  a  Durham ;  his  dam  was  a  pure 
blood  Devonshire ;  he  was  a  deep  cherry  red  color,  and  was  a  very 
perfect  formed  animal ;  he  was  used  here  two  seasons  and  was  ^fter-. 
wards  purchased  by  a  gentleman  (I  think)  in  Essex  county,  in  New 
York.  This  bull's  stock  were  characterized  for  their  beautiful  forms 
and  fine  silky  red  coats.  The  males  were  superior  for  working  cattle, 
but  few  of  tbe  cows  were  good  milkers.  Through  the  bountiful 
kindness  of  Mr.  John  P.  Cusning,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  about  four 
years  since,  I  received  as  a  gift,  a  superior  Ayrshire  bull,  from  his 
valuable  herd.  The  oldest  stock  we  have  from  him,  here,  were  two 
years  old  last  spring.  Most  of  these  are  a  deep  red  color  ;  all  are 
finely  formed  and  good  sized  ;  though  not  over  large,  are  very  thrifty 
and  hardy,  and  both  size  and  stock  are  kept  with  the  least  expense  of 
any  cattle  ever  raised  here.  During  the  time  I  have  owi^ed  this  bull, 
there  has  been  no  time  but  that  he  has  been  in  good  order,  and  most 
of  the  time  quite  fat ;  his  feed  in  the  winter,  the  most  of  the  time, 
has  been  coarse  hay,  and  in  summer  he  his  been  tied  under  a  shed 
and  fed  with  dry  hay  ;  all  the  extra  feed  he  has  had  since  he  came  to 
my  farm,  was  two  bushels  of  oil  meal.  This  winter,  so  far,  he,  has 
been  kept  at  a  stack,  without  shelter,  with  two  two  year  olds,  and  two 
yearlings,  and  fed  twice  each  day  with  tlamaged  hay.  One  of  the 
yearlings  is  a  seven-eighths  Durham  ;  the  others  were  sired  by  the  old 
bull.  While  the  Durham  is  thin  in  flesh,  the  others  are  fit  for  the 
butcher.  I  have  three  heifers  (from  native  cows  sired  by  the  old 
bull,)  two  years  old  last  spring  ;  one  calved  last  June — the  other  two 
last  November — all  three  have  proved  excellent  milkers,  giving  a 
laige  quantity  of  rich  milk. 

The  old  bull  will  be  seven  years  old  next  summer  ;  he  has  never 
been  weighed,  but  it  is  supposed  by  good  judges  that  he  will  weigh 
1,800  or  2,000  lbs.  He  is  most  perfect  in  form,  and  has  never  shown 
the  least  disposition  to  be  .cross  or  ill-tempered.  He  is  as  a^le  as  a 
calf  six  months  old,  and  has  covered  a  number  of  yearling  heifers  the 
past  season.  He  is  the  fastest  walker  I  ever  saw,  having  travelled 
90  miles  in  three  days.  The  whole  distance  he  travelled  when  com^* 
ingfrom  Massachusetts,  was  180  miles,  over  a  hard,  rough  road  ;  but 
although  unshod,  he  was  not  the  least  foot-sore  when  he  arrived  here. 
For  a  drawing  and  description  of  him,  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  I  would  refer 
to  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  June,  1841. 

In  making  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  relied  mostly  on  my 
own  experience,  though  somewhat  on  the  experience  of  others  more 
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comjpetent  than  myself,  and  I  leave  you  to  dispose  of  them  as  you 
see  fit.  Your  most  obedient  seryant, 

WIGHT  CHAPMAN. 
January^  1845. 


SHEEP. 


Statement  of  H.  S.  Randall,  relative  to  the  management  of  his  flock 
of  Sheep,  which  received  the  premium  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  winter  of  1843-4, 1  wintered  in  a  separate  flock,  fifty-one 
ewes  over  one  year  old,  two  ewe  lambs,  two  rams,  one  of  them  one 
and  one  of  them  two  years  old.  Of  the  ewes  over  one  year  old, 
twenty-eight  were  full  blood  Merinos ;  twenty-three  were  half  blood 
Merinos  and  half  blood  South  Downs ;  the  two  ewe  lambs  were  three- 
fourth  blood  Merino  and  one- fourth  blood  South  Down  ;  and  the  two 
rams  were  full  blood  Merinos.  The  flock  were  kept  as  follows 
through  the  winter.  They  were  fed  hay  mdming  and  night,  and 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  required  to  eat  it  up  clean.  At  noon  the 
flock  were  daily  fed  three  bundles  of  oats  and  barley  (which  had  grown 
mixed,  say  three  parts  oats  and  one  part  barley,)  until  the  26th  of 
December — after  which  they  received  four  bundles  of  oats.  The 
grain  was  light  and  shrunken.  They  received  no  hay  at  noon  during 
the  winter,  and  usually  consumed  all  the  straw  of  the  grain  fed  them. 
They  had  a  good  shelter  and  access  to  pure  water  at  all  times.  From 
this  flock  I  raised  fifty-three  lambs.  The  full  blood  Merinos,  includ- 
ing two  rams,  and  the  two  three-fourth  blood  lambs,  (in  all  thirty- 
two)  sheared  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds  and  four  ounces  of 
washed  wool,  which  I  sold  at  forty-eight  cents  per  pound.  Four  of 
the  full  bloods  had  two  years'  fleeces  on.  The  half  blood  Merinos 
and  half  blood  South  Downs  (twenty-three)  sheared  eighty  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  washed  wool,  seventy-one  pounds  of  which  I  sold  at 
thirty-eight  cents  per  pound.  During  the  summer  of  1844  the  flock 
were  kept  in  good  ordinary  pasture,  and  salted  once  a  week. 

Expense  of  keeping  56  sheep  one  year,  ••••••.     $82.50 

Received  for  wool,  estimating  that  kept  at  the 

same  price  with  that  sold,  ••  $119.99 

beaidefl  the  increase  of  53  lambs. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL., 
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ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 

Extracts  from  remarks  made  at  the  Agricultural  meetings  for  dis* 
cussioD,  held  April  4  and  11, 1844. 

Dr.  Lee  opened  the  discussion  with  some  remarks  on  wool-growing. 
He  thought  it  was  practicable  greatly  to  increase  the  weight  of  wool 
per  fleece,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  its  fineness  of  staple, 
without  incurring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion. This  could  be  done  hj  properly  sheltering  the  sheep  and  feeding 
them  with  food  containing,  m  a  large  proportion,  the  elements  of  wool. 
He  had  seen  some  Cotswold  sheep  at  Mr.  Coming's  farm,  which  Mr. 
Sotham  told  him  would  average  8  lbs.  per  fleece.  He  believed  it  was 
practicable  to  get  from  the  sheep  of  the  country  an  average  of  6  lbs. 
per  fleece.  The  extraordinary  weight  of  wool  which  some  sheep 
produced,  was  owing  to  their  wool-secreting  organs  having  beeii 
highly  stimulated  by  particular  care  and  feeding— they  and  their  pro- 
genitors have  been  fed  with  a  kind  of  food  which  is  best  calculated 
to  make  wool.  Beans  contain  a  larger  amount  of  the  substance  which 
goes  to  make  wool,  than  Indian  com — and  hence  they  are  a  more  ap- 
propriate food  for  the  production  of  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  In- 
dian com  contains  more  of  the  elements  of  fat,  than  beans,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  better  food  for  fattening  animals. 

Dr.  L.  thought  that  by  proper  management  and  feeding,  the  most 
ill-formed  animals  might,  in  a  few  generations,  be  transformed  into 
valuable  and  useful  ones.  For  example,  take  the  woods-hog  of  the 
western  country.  He  now  has  a  hide  as  thick  as  a  board,  ears  big , 
enough  for  a  leather  apron,  and  bones  large  beyond  all  proportion — 
he  is  nearly  all  ofial.  Put  him  in  a  quiet  pen  or  pasture,  feed  him 
properly,  and  a  change  soon  takes  place.  He  is  no  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  constantly  mnning  about  to  get  his  living — he  is  fed  with 
a  different  kind  of  food — the  secretions  are  difi*erent — from  the  food 
he  now  gets,  he  assimilates  fat — ^thus  after  pursuing  this  course  for  a 
time,  you  may  make  from  this  race  of  hogs,  a  fine  improved  Berkshire. 
Dr.  L.  had  no  doubt  of  this— the  Berkshires,  and  other  improved 
races  of  animals,  were  all  produced  in  a  similar  way. 

Mr.  HowAED  said,  although  he  thought  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lee 
generally  correct,  he  did  not  know  how  far  it  was  safe  to  follow  one 
or  two  ideas.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  change  of  habits  and 
chanff€y)f  food,  would  have  an  influence  in  changing  to  some  extent 
the  characteristics  of  animals ;  but  whether  so  great  a  change  could 
be  efiected  as  to  transform  the  uncouth  westem  ^'Land  shark^^ 
which  Dr.  Lee  had  described,  into  an  '^improved  Berkshire,*'  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  doubt.  Tlie  ideas  of  Dr.  Lee  on  the  tendency^ 
of  certain  kinds  of  food  to  produce  fat,  wool,  &c.,  had  been  pro- 
minently put  forth  by  certain  chemists.  Mr.  Howard  said  if  he 
understood  the  theory,  it  was  that  animals  accumulate  fatin  pro- 
portion as  the  food  given  to  them  contains  oil,  or  the  elements 
of  fat.  They  had  recommended  maize  or  Indian  com  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  fattening  of  animals,  on  account  of  its  being  rich  in 
ihose  elements,  and  had  recommended  other  substances  as  particularly 
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adapted  for  the  production  of  muscle,  &c.  The  geoberal  principle 
might  be  correct,  but  Mr.  H.  did  not  think  the  ideas  of  the  relative 
value  of  some  kinds  of  food,  accounted  for,  or  exactly  corresponded 
with  certain  facts  which  the  experience  and  observation  .of  every 
farmer  will  attest.  For  instance,  take  a  Hereford,  or  a  fine  Durham 
cow,  and  an  old  fashioned  Short-Horn  or  Yorkshire  one — ^feed  them 
with  the  same  kind  of  food — ^take  corn-meal,  if  you  please,  as  that  has 
been  supposed  to  contain  in  .an  extraordinary  degree  the  elements  of 
fat — the  Hereford  or  the  Durham  gets  fat,  really  fat — the  other  gets 
fleshy^  but  is  never  fat.  Thus,  from  the  same  food  which  it  is  said 
contains  abundantly  the  elements  of  fat,  one  animal  accumulates  fat, 
and  the  other  gains  only  muscle.  It  is  probable  we  should  see  the 
same  difference  in  the  animals,  if  fed  on  any  kind  of  food.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  do  not  acquire  fat,  feed  them  as  you  will ;  while 
others,  running  on  the  same  pastures,  or  kept  in  the  same  pen,  and 
eating  precisely  the  same  kind  of  food,  attain  any  desirable  degree  of 
fatness.  The  Berkshire  hog  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lean 
meat  or  muscle,  than  the  Chinese,  even  when  both  are  fed  exactly 
alike.  The  same  fiatct  will  apply  equally  well  to  some  varieties  of 
sheep.  The  Bakewell  or  Leicester  is  found  covered  with  fat  on  the 
same  pasture  with  a  Merino  that  is  quite  lean. 

The  feeding  of  sheep  with  food  containing  the  elements  of  wool,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  would  have  a  good  effect.  B^ans  are 
good  for  sheep— and  wkeitever  of  the  elements  of  wool  they  might 
contain,  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  an  excellent  fattening  ten- 
dency ;  and  though  the  chemist  may  say  there  is  a  less  proportion  of 
the  fat-forming  elements  in  beans  than  in  corn,  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed their  effects  in  making  good  mutton,  cannot  fail  to  estimate 
their  value  for  this  purpose  as  at  least  equal  to  any  kind  of  grain. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  did  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  assuming 
that  all  the  different  varieties  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  sprung 
originally  from  one  stock.  He  would  admit  that  the  matter  was  of 
little  consequence,  comparatively,  though  if  we  can  ascertain  the  ori^ 
gin  of  varieties,  whether  good  or  bad,  we  have  certainly  secured  one 
important  point  in  knowing  how  to  nhonufacture  such  ones  as  we 
want.  From  the  earliest  ages,  there  have  been  many  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a  time  when  it  can  be  said 
there  was  upon  the  earth  but  a  single  variety  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep^ 
swine,  or  any  of  our  domestic  animals.  Mr.  H.  would  not  say  it  was 
absolutely  imposMle  to  produce  an  improved  Berkshire  hog  from  a 
^^  land-shark/'  but  he  would  say  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  man 
living  who  had  known  such  an  instance.  He  did  not  believe  that  a 
fine  symmetrically-formed  race  of  hogs,  has  ever  been  seen,  whioh 
were  known  to  have  q>Fung  entirely  from  a  race  of  precisely  opposite 
characteristics. 

There  is  another  fact,  (said  Mr.  H.)  in  r^rd  to  the  efiect  of  In* 
dian  corn  on  animals,  which  he  could  hardly  reconcile  with  the  theory 
before  spoken  of.  It  is  known  that  the  strength  of  animals  is  derived 
from  their  muscles,  not  from  their  &t.  It  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted in  this  country  that  animals  are  stronger,  and  that  they  wall 
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«Mhtre  hard  hbor  better,  wbea  fed  wiltk  oem  meal  properly  mixed' 
with  other  food,  or  gvound  with  the  cob,  than  when  fed  on  anythfaig 
«l8e.     This  is  particalarly  true  of  working  oxen. 

The  food  of  the  riave  in  our  southern  states  is  pnaoipally  Indiaii 
com,  with  a  little  (in  some  eases  it  is  feared  too  litlk)  bacon;  yet 
the  performance  of  lus  daily  task,  requires  the  constant  exercise  of 
muscular  stroigth. 

Judge  Chxever  thoufffat  it  of  but  little  consequence  whether  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  or  all  the  varieties  of  sheep,  and  all  breeds  of  hogs, 
came  from  one  original  stock — ^we  take  tiiem  as  we  find  them.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  get  an  improved  race  of  swine  from  the 
Wild  hog  of  Louisiana,  since  we  had  the  BerkAiire  and  other  valuable 
^ireeds  already  made  perfect  at  our  hands.  We  were  only  left  to  in- 
quire how  we  could  best  keep  up  those  breeds  and  turn  Uiem  to  the 
best  account.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  different  kinds  of  Eng- 
lish sheep— the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  South  Down,  &c.  In  the  river 
counties  of  this  State,  and  in  other  places  where  the  flesh  can  be  eamlv 
taken  to  market,  these  sheep  would  doubtless  pay  the  former  well. 
Bat  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  at  points  remote  from  market,  the 
Merinoes  would  undoubtedly  prove  the  best  breed.  Give  them  then 
the  attention  in  feeding  which  the  Cotswolds  and  South  Downs  re- 
ceive, and  if  the  owner  does  not  get  as  many  pounds  of  wool,  he 
would  get  as  many. pounds  of  money.  He  thought  that  with  due 
atleation,  an  average  weight  of  four  pounds  per  fleece  might  be  got 
from  lilerinoes. 

Mr.  Howard  here  called  on  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  state  the  average 
weight  of  his  Cotswold  fleeces,  and  the  price  per  pound  at  which  they 
sold.  Mr.  J.  McDonald  Mclntyre  replied  that  they  averaged  about 
■eight  pounds,  and  sold  for  28  cents  per  pound.  Mr.  Howard  wished 
then  to  call  the  attoation  of  Judge  Cheever  and  the  meeting,  to  the 
following  statement.  The  Cotswold  fleeces,  8  lbs.  each,  at  28  cents, 
would  amount  to  $2.34.  Merino  fleeces,  at  the  highest  weight  the 
gentleman  claimed  for  them,  4  lbs.  each,  at  40  cents,  (the  highest 
price  last  season,)  would  amount  to  $1.60 — ^making  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Cotswolds  of  64  cents  per  fleece.  Four  pounds  per  fleece 
for  Merinoes  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  ]rield,  as  an  average, 
thoi^b  bucks  and  wethers  sometimes  sheared  considerably  more.  Ko 
one  raced  of  sheep  should  be  recommended  for  every  farmer,  or  every 
situation^— we  want  several  kinds  of  wool,  and  must  have  several 
breeds  of  sheep.  Let  the  breed  be  chosen  with  regard  to  location 
andpunpos^. 

Mr.  HoBSFORD,  in  support  of  Dr.  Lee,  who  had  left,  and  some  of 
whose  positions  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  which  stock  are  sus- 
ceptible, had  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Howard — remarked  that  the  va- 
rieties observed  among  sheep,  among  cattle  and  among  horses,  had 
been  referred  by  Cuvier,  whose  authority  in  matters  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  was.supreme,  to  modes  of  life,  differences 
of  climate,  and  \an6s  of  food.  The  ability  of  man  to  enstamp  colors 
upon  stock,  was  illustrated  in  the  early  history  of  the  human  race. 
Jacob,  when  promised  by  Laban  all  the  ring -streaked,  speckled  and 
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q>otted  among  the  flocks  of  his  master,  stripped  rods  of  green  wood 
of  a  portion  of  their  bark,  and  erecting  them  in  "watering  troughs, 
secured  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  ring-streaked,  speckled  and 

3 totted  progeny,  fie  kept  the  spotted  by  themselyes,  and  turned 
1  the  brown  among  the  flocks  of  Laban,  that  he  might  increase  the 
more  rapidly  the  varie^  of  the  flocks  that  was  to  fall  to  him.  More- 
oyer^  he  erected  the  stnped  poles  only  when  the  stronger  cattle  came 
to  drink — withdrawing  them  on  the  approach  of  tlie  feebler,  so  that 
Jacob  gained  all  the  stronger  calves.  It  is  also  illustrated  in  Uie  spots 
of  bladcness  with  which  lambs  of  white  flocks  become  impressed,  if 
fed  in  fields  where  there  are  black  objects,  as  charred  logs  and  stumps. 
A  more  forcible  illustration  than  perhaps  any  one  beside,  occurs  in  the 
varieties  of  the  human  family,  which  are  beyond  all  question  acciden- 
tal subdivisions  of  the  same  species.  There  are  black,  bronze  and 
copper  complexions,  as  well  as  the  fair  and  ruddy  Caucasian.  There 
are  albinos  and  mottled  skins — ^monsters,  to  be  sure,  but  capable  to  a 
certain  extent  of  propagation^  from  sire  to  son.  There  are  contours 
of  figure  and  of  features,  distinguishing  the  Chinese^  j9/Hcan,  Esquiir 
maux  and  Indian  from  the  Caucasian — and  even  distmguishing  the 
German,  French,  English  and  Spanish  nations  from  each  other.  And 
there  are  men  whose  whole  physical  constitutions  are  in  the  highest 
degree  contrasted  with  each  other.  There  is  in  Smvma  and  Con- 
stantinople, a  race  of  porters — a  tribe  of  Cossacks  1  tramed  to  this  vo- 
cation— whose  strength  of  muscle  and  firmness  of  bone  enable  them 
to  perform  feats  which  would  hardly  be  credited  without  the  testimo- 
ny of  an  eye-witness.  Rev.  Mi<  Pierpont,  of  Boston,  states  that  he 
saw  them  engaged  in  carrying  boxes  whose  weights  were  frequently 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds.  On  the  occasion  of  a  fire, 
one  seized  an  iron  safe,  and  ran  with  it  and  its  contents  on  his  back, 
from  the  burning  building.  Another  took  upon  his  back  the  weight 
of  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat — equal  to  eight  bags  of  two  bushels  each 
— a  quantity  we  should  fear  to  place  on  the  back  of  an  ordinary  horse 
— and  yet  carried  it  without  injury.  Now,  if  we  place  such  men  aa 
these  porters  beside  the  feeble  and  delicate  students  of  the  Halls  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  surely  is  a^'contrast  as  extreme  as  be- 
tween the  dray  horse  and  the  trotter  of  a  race  course — or  as  that  be- 
tween the  wild  swine  of  Illinois  and  the  Berkshire  pigs.  If  such 
chasms  as  these  exist  in  the  capacities  of  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  can  it  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  varieties  of  dogs,, 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  the  offspring  of  circumstance,, 
though  the  progress  of  change  may  not  have  been  observed  by  any 
single  generation  1  The  abiutv  of  man  to  improve  stock  by  judicious 
management,  will  be  abundantly  apparent  if  he  remembers  two  points 
in  physiology : 

1st.  That  every  circumstance  in  modes  of  life,  climate,^  food,  &c., 
produces  its  speofic  effect  more  or  less  marked,  upon  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  animal. 

2d.  That  the  physical  constitution  of  the  dam  and  sire  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  progeny. 
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Mr.  NoTT  observed  that  as  h^  did  not  keep  a  large  flock  of  sheep^ 
his  own  mode  of  management  might  not  be  the  one  in  all  respects 
best  adapted  to  every  other  person.  In  the  way  he  kept  his  sheep,  they 
cost  him  but  a  trifle,  and  their  produce  therefore,  was  almost  clear  gain. 
They  were  pastured  considerably  in  the  woodlands,  through  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  early  spring  and  in  the  fall,  his  practice  was  to  let  them 
run  on  the  winter  grain.  This  was,  with  him,  considerable  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sowing  his  wheat  and  rye  early,  that 
they  might  get  a  good  start,  and  afibrd  the  more  feed.  He  thought 
no  injury  resulted  from  thus  pasturing  sheep  on  grain — on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  the  crop  was  sometimes  improved  by  this  megns, 
and  gave  a  better  yield. 

Mr.  N.  stated  that  it  was  his  practice  to  let  the  buck  run  at  all 
times  with  the  sneep  ;  and  on  this  point  he  was  well  aware  that  he 
'should  generally  be  pronounced  heterodox.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
had  good  success  from  the  practice  ;  and  though  the  lambs  sometimes 
came  in  cold  weather,  he  seldom  lost  them.  He  thought  sheep 
were  more  hardy  reared  in  this  way,  than  when  the  lambs  were  not 
allowed  to  come  till  May. 

On  another  point,  Mr.  N.  said  he  presumed  he  should  be  pronoun- 
ced also  heterodox  ;  and  that  was,  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the 
sheep  should  have  the  most  nutritious  food,  given  them.  He  thought 
they  needed  it  most  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, at  that  time  that  he  gave  them  turneps,  &c.,  if  he  had  any, 
whether  he  had  enough  to  feed  them  through  the  winter  or  not.  For 
winter  food,  Mr.  N.  is  greatly  in  favor  of  bean-haulm,  which  he 
thinks  is  altogether  better  for  sheep  than  any  kind  of  hay — except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  best  of  clover.  He  thought  that  on  land  suited  to 
beans,  they  were  the  most  profitable,  considering  their  whole  value, 
of  any  crop  that  could  be  grown  for  sheep  Uis  sheep  are  of  the 
South-down  breed  and  their  crosses,  which,  from  their  hardiness  and 
excellent  meat,  he  thinks  most  profitable  for  his  purposes. 

Mr.  N.  continued  his  remarks  at  considerable  length ;  and  con- 
cluded by  calling  on  the  President  to  favor  the  meeting  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  in  the  management  of  sheep. 

The  President  (Dr.  Beekman,)  in  reply  to  the  call  made  upon 
him  by  Mr.  Nott,  proceeded  to  give  his  views  on  sheep  husbandry — 
views  deduced  from  his  management  of  considerable  flocks,  in  con- 
nection with  other  farming,  for  a  series  of  years.  In  giving  his 
views  on  those  subjects,  said  the  President,  the  last  speaker  commen- 
ced by  observing  that  in  some  things  he  might  be  pronounced  hetero- 
dox ;  but  he  has  given  us  a  clear  and  succinct  history  of  his  practice, 
and  in  most  of  his  remarks,  I  thought  him  orthodox.  His  hetero- 
doxy, if  I  mav  apply  that  term  to  a  difference  in  practice  on  these 
matters,  may,  m  my  opinion,  be  found  in  two  or  three  points. i  First, 
he  turns  his  sheep  into  woody  pasture — I  mme  into  open  ones  ;  be- 
cause I  had  learned  that  one  blade  of  grass  grown  in  the  sun,  has  the 
nutriment  in  it  of  five  grown  in  the  shade.  Second,  he  keeps  his  buck 
with  the  sheep  during  the  entire  year — I  mine  only  during  the  month 
of  December ;  because  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  lambs  corn- 
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inff  in  May  give  the  least  trouble,  and  to  me  are  the  most  profitable* 
I  haye  endeayored  to  obtain  them  at  an  earlier  season  ;  but  although 
I  haye  tried  warm  sheds,  and  succulent  food,  success  has  not  induced 
me  to  repeat  the  effort — on  the  contrary ,  the  practice  has  been  attend- 
ed with  unnecessary  expense,  and  some  losses  in  lambs.  But  the 
qualities  of  our  sheep,  and  of  course  their  constitutions,  are  different ; 
his  are  the  South-down,  which  are  hardy — mine  the  Saxon,  which 
are  of  more  tender  constitution.  Third,  he  shears  his  sheep  early — 
I  mine  late.  And,  while  on  the  subject  of  shearing,  permit  me  to 
say  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to  employ  none  but 
the  best  shearers  ;  for  if  he  does,  they  will  leave  twice  as  much  wool 
on  the  sheep  as  will  pay  for  the  shearing.  I  haye  made  several  ex- 
periments towards  ascertaining  this  point — ^both  in  baying  some  of 
my  own  resheared,  and  causing  others  to  do  it ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  at  a  second  shearing,  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  additional  wool. 

My  sh^ep  (said  Dr.  B.,)  while  running  in  the  pastures  in  summer^ 
are  sorted  as  to  size,  sex  and  condition.     I  find  it  an  advanta^  for 
them  to  be  uniform  in  all  these,  and  to  have  the  flocks  as  small  as  is 
consistent  with  their  number,  and  the  size  of  the  yards  and  farm. 
Our  farmers  find  it  to  their  great  profit  to  keep  as  many  sheep  without 
crowding  as  their  farms  can  well  support.     Even  the  grain  farms  are 
much  benefited  by  this  practice,  and  experience  has  taught  that  by 
adopting  this  practice,  they  can  raise  more  grain  in  conseouence,  as 
sheep  manure  is  of  great  service  in  enriching  their  farms.     This  truth 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  my  neighborhood,  where  a  farmer 
who  was  slow  to  adopt  this  practice,  ultimately  became  satisfied  of 
its  correctness,  and  a  test  of  ten  years  experience,  has  taught  lum  that 
upon  the  same  tract  of  land  in  that  time  he  has  nearly  doubled  his 
product,  as  he  has  certainly  his  estate.    On  a  grain  &rm  tolerably 
adapted  to  ^rass,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  keep  one  sheep  per  acre ;  and 
upon  what  is  called  a  grass  farm,  where  the  raising  of  grain  is  a  se- 
condary object,  two  sheep  can  be  kept  per  acre.     When  shelter  is 
provided  for  -them  in  winter,  which  ought  always  to  be  the  case,  I  find 
that  one' hundred  sheep,  if  they  are  moderately  littered,  will  make 
forty  loads  of  manure.     No  quality  of  it  can  be  finer ;  and  ^  poor^ 
worn-out  clay  pasture  lot,  not  too  profusely  covered  with  it  and  sum- 
met  fallowed,  will  give,  the  succeeding  season,  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 
I  find  if  I  put  on  too  much  of  this  kmd  of  manure  to  the  acre,  it 
yields  too  much  straw  in  proportion  to  the  grain.     It  is  likewise  most 
excellent  to  renovate  old  meadows,  and  as  a  manure,  ranks  much 
higher  than  common  barn-yard.     The  summer  run  of  sheep  likewise, 
b  essentially  beneficial  to  a  succeeding  crop  of  gi^n  on  a  fallow  *, 
and  no  farmer  who  has  in  view  his  own  profit  and  the  improvement 
of  his  farm,  can  so  easily  effect  his  purpose  with  any  other  kind  of 
stock.     I  have  already  recommended  sheep  to  be  sheltered  in  winter. 
I  must  say  that  it  is  not  oilly  useful  as  against  storms,  but  against  cold 
and  the  winds.     To  guard  effectually  against  these,  as  soon  as  snow 
ialls  I  have  it  thrown  up  and  piled  again^t  the  boards  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hovels,  as  high  as  it  can  easily  be  done^  as  I  find  it  rei^ 
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ders  the  shed  much  waimer.    For  sheep  in  ^oor  condition,  wannth 
in  winter  is  essential ;  and  if  they  can  be  entirely  sheltered  from  all 
the  windS)  it  will  prevent  much  mortality  among  them.    Fat  dieep 
do  not  feel  the  cold  so  sensibly ,  but  all  will  run  for  shelter  in  a  stormy 
if  it  can  be  obtained.    Another  subject  as  regards  sheep  husbandry,  I 
will  touch  upon,  and  that  is,  watering  them  in  winter  when  fed  on 
hay.    An  opinion  used  formerly  to  prevail,  that  sheep  did  not  require 
to  be  watered  during  winter — ^Uiat  if  they  could  set  at  snow,  it  would 
be  sufficient.     This,  I  am  satisfied  by  the  best  of  all  possible  authori- 
ties (experience,)  is  wrong.    They  require  it  twice  a  day  as  regularly 
as  any  other  animal.    I  will  relate  this  fact.    I  confined  about  one 
hundred  wethers  in  a  lot,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  for  th^  wintei:;  they 
had  shelter,  and  hay  for  food,  but  could  not  obtain  water  except  as  it 
fell  in  rains.    I  noticed,  after  bein^  so  confined  a  few  weeks,  that 
they  lessened  in  flesh.  In  a  week's  time  more,  I  again  visited  them,  and 
:$aw  that  they  were  gradually  growing  thinner.    I  ordered  a  better 
quality  of  hay,  although  the  first  was  at  least  of  ordinary  quality.    I 
spoke  to  my  shepherd  about  it,  and  he  took  from  the  flock  a  few  of 
the  poorest,  and  had  them  brought  to  the  barn,  where  they  could  be 
both  fed  and  watered ;  these  gave  him  no  more  trouble,  but  it  still  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  the  main  flock  were  sufiering  from  want  of  wa- 
ter, as  there  was  an  abundance  of  snow.    Another  person,  who  saw 
them  shortly  after  this,  happened  to  make  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  wan);  of  water  that  was  the  cause  of  the  misduef.    I  at  once  took 
up  the  thought,  and  directed  that  an  opening  be  made  to  the  brook, 
whence  they  could  be  daily  watered.     It  was  so  done,  and  I  could  in 
a  few  weeks'  time  observe  that  the  flock  had  improved,  and  for  that 
winter  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  them.    Since  then,  I  have  had  the 
fact  repeatedly  brought  to  my  notice  by  others,  and  no  truth  can  ever 
be  more  satisfactorily  established.    I  make  these  few  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  a  part  of  my  practice  in  sheep  husbandry.     It  is  a  subject 
sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  much  more  being  said  upon  it,  but  for 
the  present  I  forbear,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  too  much  time.    I 
will  only  further  say  that  that  there  is  a  common  remark  when  a  fool- 
ish act  IS  done  by  an  individual,  that  he  is  ^^  silly  as  a  sheep."    My 
oliservation  of  the  habits  of  sheep  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  they 
have  powers  beyond  instinct,  and  have  more  intelligence  than  they 
are  usually  credited  .with.    Dr.  B.  coutinued  his  remarks  on  sevecal 
other  points,  and  explained  satisfactorily  his  process  of  farming  for 
the  improvement  of  his  lands,  while  thus '  rearing  a  flock  that  now 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  theep* 

Mr.  HowAW  said  he  agreed  with  the  President  in  his  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  shelter  to  sheep — \ke  thoudit  it  a  very  important  point, 
not  merely  en  account  of  the  benefit  to  the  animal,  (though  this  was 
very  great,)  but  as  a  savijog  of  e]q>.en8e  in  feedii^.  Keep  an  animal 
xa  a  comfortiable  state,  and  he  requires  much  less  food,  and  what  he 
does  eat,.produces  the  desired  effect  Sheqp  req^e  protectbn  from 
the  hot  sun  as  well  as  firom  storms,  andrshouLd  always  have  shelter  of 
some  kind.     The  forest  might  sometimes  afiord  a  tolerable  substitute 
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for  sheds,  &c;  but  in  this  climate  it  should  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  provide  some  kind  of  artificial  shelter,  before  en- 
gagng  in  sheep-farming. 

The  favorable  eflFect  which  the  keeping  of  sheep  has  on  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  had  been  alluded  to.  Mr.  H.  wished  that  every  farmer 
could  see  this  part  of  the  subject  in  its  true  light.  Yet  from  some 
unaccountable  reason,  some  men  had  got  the  notion  into  their  heads, 
that  sheep  poison  ground — and  that  on  this  account  they  should  never 
be  turned  on  mowing  or  meadow  lands.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
from  his  own  experience  and  observation,  that  sheep  grazing  was  be- 
neficial to 'grass  land ;  and  if  in  this  respect  sheep  did  not  actually 
constitute  an  exception  to  the  effect  produced  by  other  animals,  it 
was  certain  that  no  other  animal  improved  the  land  so  much. 

Mr.  SoTHAM  said  he  had  kept  his  sheep  through  the  winter  on  cut 
corn-fodder  with  a  few  brewer's  grains.  They  had  done  well — had 
produced  90  lambs  already  from  the  same  number  of  ewes.  He 
thought  the  sowing  of  corn  broadcast,  on  rich  ground,  a  very  profit- 
able crop  for  winter  feeding.  He  sowed  six  acres  last  year,  and 
thought  he  got  at  least  six  tons  to  the  acre.     It  had  been  the  princi- 

Eal  fodder  of  a  large  portion  of  his  cattle  and  sheep  the  past  winter, 
[is  sheep  are  the  Cotswolds,  and  yielded  last  year  eight  pounds  of 
wool  per  head,  which  sold  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  President  remarked  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
evening,  that  Henbt  D.  Grove,  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
the  State  Society,  who  lately  died  in  Rensselaer  county,  (and  to  whose 
memory  the  meeting  paid  a  tribute  of  respect,)  was  the  individual 
who,  in  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Searle,  merchants,  of  Boston, 
brought  over  from  his  native  Germany  in  1824,  the  first  flock  of  that 
celebrated  stock  of  sheep,  known  as  the  ^  Pure  Electoral  Saxmsf^ 
ever  exposed  to  sale  in  this  country.  These  sheep  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  Brookline,  near  Boston,  and  were  scattered  over  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  mostly  in  the  New-England  States  and  the  State 
of  New-York.  It  was  while  remaining  at  jBrookline,  attending  to  the 
sale  of  these  sheep,  says  a  brief  memoir  of  the  deceased,  ^  that  Mr. 
Grove,  though  then  but  22  years  of  age,  contributed  to  the  New-Eng- 
land Farmer  a  most  valuable  article  on  sheep  husbandry,  evincing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  all  its  details ;  and  although 
the  author  at  that  time  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  our  lan^age,  the  style  of  this  communication  exhibits  not  only 
a  mind  well  mstructed  in  the  science  to  which  it  was  directed,  but 
^Dne  that  had  been  early  disciplined  to  habits  of  correct  observation. 
Each  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  Mr.  Grove  made  voyages  to  this 
Country  in  the  same  connexion,  and  returned  to  Europe.  In  June, 
1827,  he  landed  in  New- York  with  a  flock  of  a  hundred  and  five  sheep, 
•^  selected  dtiring  the  preceding  winter,  from  the  purest  Saxon  blood — 
to  which  he  added  by  importation  the  next  season^  sixty  yearlings 
and  ten  lambs,  selected  with  equal  care,  and  from  which  have  spnm^ 
the  present  valuable  and  pure  blooded  flocks,  belonging  to  his  estate.^ 
**  From  these  flocks,  which  have  now  been  almost  seventeen  years  in 
6ur    midst,"    says  Doctor  Cook,  of  Rensselaer    county,    in    bis 
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memoir  of  Mr.  Oiroye — ^^  from  these  flocks  have  been  disseminated 
an  improved  fineness  of  wool  staple  over  a  large  extent  of  country ; 
while,  by  exhibiting  an  example  of  scientific  and  systematic  sheep 
husbandry,  they  have  served  to  improve  our  farmers  in  raising,  feed- 
ing and  protecting  this  valuable  animal,  as  well  as  in  puttmg  the 
wool  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  market.  But  though  Mr. 
Grove  was  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  sheep  husbandry, 
and  bad  become,  in  this  department,  one  of  the  leading  minds,  if  not 
the  most  prominent  one  of  our  whole  country  on  that  subject,  yet  he 
did  not  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  science  of 
agriculture,  but  cultivated,  in  the  roost  extensive  sense  of  the  word, 
the  whole  subject  of  husbandry.  He  was  indeed  a  scientific  agricul- 
turist. He  was  no  visionary  speculator,  but  a  plain,  intelligent,  prac- 
tical farmer,  who  so  applied  the  improvements  of  science  as  to  econo- 
mise the  cost  of  producing,  while  the  soil  should  be  gaining  instead 
of  losing  by  the  process.  ^  The  ^eatest  product  with  the  least  out- 
lay, and  an  improving  soil,'  constituted  the  perfection  of  agriculture, 
in  his  estimation.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient,  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  now 
mourns  his  sudden  death  in  the  flower  of  manhood.^ 
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So  deep  is  the  conyicticm  of  the  ^eat  swing  which  would  be  %er 
compHshed  by  individuals,  adding  immensely,  in  the  aggrc^e,  to 
our  national  wealth,  by  a  mare  extended  useojoxEXi  in  lieu  otHOBSsS' 
in  the  general  labors  of  husbandry,  that  I  desire  to  present  the  view^ 
by  which  that  conviction  has  been  established. 

That  ^^  a  farming  district  may  be  iudged  of  by  its  working  oxen,  as 
safelv  as  by  its  bams  or  its  corn-fields,"  has  been  laid  down  as  an  ax- 
iom oy  a  committee  of  fanners — ^workinj;  men  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word— of  Massachusetts,  at  an  exhibition  where  no  premium  was 
offered  for  horses j  expressly  on  the  ground  that  ^^it  was  believed  that 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  is  promoted  by  substitutmg  the  ox  for  the 
horse, /or  m^t  purposes^  as  he  is  fed  with  less  expense,  is  more  pa- 
tient of  labor,  and  is  more  valuable  when  his  service  is  ended."  'Hns 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  ox  for  ^^  most  purposes  "  is  at  oace  expli- 
cit and  broad,  and  might  seem  to  settle  the  question ;  but  there  are 
considerations  arising  out  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  which  ob- 
viously demand  a  comparison  of  circumstances  to  see  how  far  that 
system  admits  of  general  application,  which  is  here  proclaimed  on 
the  best  authority  to  be  expedient  throughout  New -England:  and 
this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  most  formidable  objections  to  the  use  of 
oxen — ^their  alleged  incapacity  to  withstand^  when  laborin^f  the  heat 
of  more  sotithem  latituaesy  and  their  slowness  of  motion. 

As  to  New-England,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  already  quoted,^ 
we  may  give  here  the  answer  of  the  venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  now 
president  of  the  time  honored  Harvard  University,  to  a  letter  onqe 
addressed  to  him  by  the  writer  of  this.  ^^  Oxen,"  said  he,  ^^are  used 
almost  wholly  for  plow  and  team  work  in  this  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try. A  single  horse  is  usually  kept  by  our  farmers  to  ^o  to  mill  and 
to  church,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  family.  This  is  so  universal 
as  to  be  almost  without  exception  among  mere  farmers.  They  cer- 
tainly answer  all  purposes,^except  perhaps  speed,  and  in  this,  on  a 
long  journey^  they  are  considered  as  quite  equal  to  horses.  Our  far-  . 
mers  are  so  satisfied  with  their  utility  an  J  economy^  that  no  argument 
would  induce  them  to  change.'^ 
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Hcipce  it  is  seen  Uiat  bo  reasoning  is  necessary  to  recommend  the 
ox  to  general  use  in  all  that  portion  of  America,  and  this  eyidence 
has  been  adduced  to  prevail  upon  southern  readers  to  rtfttct  on  the 
subject,  by  showing,  what  many  of  them  do  not  know,  that  already^ 
in  many  of  our  States  where  the  folks  are  nice  judges  of  economical 
and  labor-saving  machines,  animate  and  inanimate,  oxen  are  actually  ^ 
substituted,  and  horses  altogether  banished  for  all  farming  purposes, 
and  that  their  speed  on  long  journeys,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  horses. 
On  the  point  of  ip%td  we  shall  speak  again  and  conclusively,  when 
we  dudl  have  dianissed  the  one  in  hand,  to  wit : — capacity  to  hear 
heat. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  ox  was  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  that  in  the  Aurock,  ranning  wild  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  his 
original  type  was  to  be  found ;  but  Cuvier's  researches  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  have  established  the  belief  that  the  cow  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  thence  may  be  deduced  an  argument  that  there 
is  BOthiDg  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  ox  which  forbids  his 
manifesting  his  entire  capabilities  in  southern  climates.  If  there 
were,  how  is  it  Uiat  in  South  America  he  reaches  his  highest  develops 
ments  of  size  and  power  ?  As  one  of  the  commissioners  to  South 
America,  Chancellor  Bland,  in  a^eport  which  Mr.  Adams  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  idlest  papers  ever  presented  to  the  government,  thus 
describes  the  ox^carts  employed,  and  the  wonderful  powers  of  endu- 
rance of  this  patient  animal  in  crossing  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  speaks  conclusively  to  both  the  objections — ^want  of  speed  and  of 
power  to  bear  heat. 

^^Tbe  Tncuman  and  Mendoza  carts,  at  a  little  distance,  looked 
Uke  thalefaed  cabins  slowly  moving  over  the  plain — the  whole  ma- 
i^ine  is  destitute  of  a  nail  or  a  bit  of  iron  3  its,  great  coarse  wheels 
«re  not  less  than  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  six  oxen,  in  general  noble 
stroKff  animals,  move  it  j  the  two  front  pair  have  a  great  length  of 
eevd  oy  whidi  they  draw ;  and  the  load  of  the  cart,  which,  on  an 
average,  is  not  less  than  four  thousand  weight,  is  pretty  nearly  bal- 
«Lnced  on  the  axletree ;  the  body  of  the  cart  is  either  covered  with 
saw  hide  or  thatch,. nnde  of  reeds  or  straw  ;  and  with  a  collection 
ai  faniriKwood,  as  fuel,  tied  on  the  top^and  brought  from  the  west- 
ward of  the  pampas;  these  ci^rts  are  seen  crossing  the  plains  in  cara- 
vans of  from  thirty  to  forty  together.  On  the  journey  the  oxen  are 
unyoked  occasionally  through  the  day  and  night,  and  permitted  to 
seek  tkmr  laod  immd  about  Thus,  without  any  other  provision  than 
what  is  necessary  for  himself,  the  carrier  pvrsues  bis  way  over  a 
waste  for  tUrty  days  or  six  weeks  passage.  From  Buenos  Ay  res  to 
Mendoza  the  dnlance  is  nme  hundped  miles,  and  the  journey  is  per- 
jotmed  in  about  thirty  days.'' 

In  some  paits  of  iinglaixd  they  formerly  had  ox  racee^  and  it  is  said 
that  some  years  ago  an  ox  ran  four  miles,  over  the  course  at  Lewes, 
for  one  hundned  guineas,  at  the  rate  of  ifteen  miles  the  hour. 

W«  are  trid  that  im  India  bulloeks  are  used  fsr  the  saddle  and 
€tt<^  and  that  there  tracvielaig  ooru  «re  carried,  clofhed  and  attend- 
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ed,  with  as  much  solicitude,  and  much  greater  kindness,  than  we 
bestow  on  our  best  horses.  The  Indian  cattle  are  extremely  docile, 
and  quick  of  perception,  patient  and  kind ;  like  the  horses,  their  chief 
traveling  pace  is  the  trot ;  and  they  are  reported  by  those  who  hare 
ridden  them  often,  to  perform  journeys  of  sixty  successire  days  at 
the  rate  of  thir^  to  forty-five  miles  a  day. 

To  come  back  to  our  own  country  on  this  point,  it  is  worthy  of 
being  here  added  that  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Bdrnwall 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  in  1821,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bellinger 
remarked,  that  ^^in  the  lower  districts  of  our  State  they  appear  fully 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  labor  in  heavy  drafts.  With  those 
of  us  who  have  attempted  the  use  of  them,  oxen  atppear  fully  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  many  purposes  upon  our  farms  to  which  we  almost 
exclusively  apply  the  more  expensive,  though  nobler  animal,  the 
horse." 

Time  was  when  the  horse  was  not  considered  ^^  the  nobler''  of  the 
two  ;  else  why  the  many  cautions  in  Scripture  in  favor  and  in  honor 
of  the  ox — ^thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox — ^thy  ox  shall  not  labor  on 
the  Sabbath  day — thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbors  wife  nor  his 
maid — nor  his  a«  / 

The  late  James  M.  Gamett,  of  Virginia,  honored  be  his  name  by 
all  friends  of  American  agriculture,  stated  in  one  of  his  addresses — 
^^  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance «  had  a  mixed  team  of  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen — ^in  each  season  his  horses  failed  first,  the  mule^ 
next,  although  both  were  fed  upon  grain  and  hay ;  and  the  oxen,  fed 
exclusively  on  hay  and  grdissyfinishea  the  crop?^  But  to  come  down  to 
the  present  time  and  nearer  home,  in  Maryland,  at  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  and  the  most  busy  one  with  the  planter,  the  same  teams 
of  oxen  are  worked,  during  tiie  whole  day,  hauling  very  heavy  loads 
of  green  tobacco  for  weeks  together,  and  do  well  without  any  food 
but  the  grass  of  common  pasturage  on  being  turned  out  at  night, — 
whereas  horses,  worked  steadily  in  the  same  way,  on  the  national 
road  in  wagons,  consume  twenty-five  pounds  of  hay,  and  grain  at  the 
rate  of  four  bushels  of  oats  per  day  for  the  five  horses,  or  four-fifUis 
of  a  bushel  for  each  horse — or,  what  is  considered  equivalent,  four 
bushels  of  com  in  the  ear — ^making  of  oats  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  bushels  for  each  horse  for  a  year  \ 

As  to  horse  power  on  the  national  road,  the  following  is  the  answer 
from  Major  Thruston : 

"  Cumberland,  Maryland,  Nov.  17, 1843: — ^The  general  result,  (for 
they  difi*er  widely  in  their  opinions),  obtained  by  conversation  with 
the  oldest  teamsters  on  the  national  road,  is  this-^A  five-horse  team  ^ 
with  a  load  of  sixty  cwt.  (the  average)  will  make  daily,  throughout 
the  year,  ffteen  miles  per  day ;  the  weight  of  the  empty  wagon  be- 
tween one  and  a  half  and  two  tons.  At  this  work  horses  will  not 
last  as  long  as  at  farm-work  by  one-third,  certainly.  They  average  one 
set  of  shoes  monthly,  each  horse  ;  cost  of  shoes,  one  dollar  each  per 
month ;  feed,  four  bushels  of  Oats  per  day,  or  four-fifths  of  a  bushel  per 
day  to  each  horse ;  the  same  of  com  in  the  ear ;  hay,  twenty-five 
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pounds.  On  this  subject  they  are  unifonn  in  their  statements.  This 
amount  of  food  is  enough,  and  not  more  than  will  be  consumed.'' 

But  the  comparison  in  point  of  expense  will  be  extended  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  essay. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  against  oxen  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  one  which  has  had  most  influence  in  restrirrting  the  use  of 
them,  we  now  ofler  the  views  urged  by  the  illustrious  Madison, 
whose  pen  simplified  and  enlightened  every  subject  it  touched,  as 
could  net  but  happen  with  a  mind  so  pure  and 'so  bright. 

The  objections  generally  made  to  the  ox  are — 1st,  that  he  is  less 
tractable  than  the  h6rse;  2d,  that  he  does  not  bear  heat  as  well ;  3d, 
that  he  does  not  answer  for  the  single  plow  used  in  our  corn-fields ; 
4th,  that  he  is  slower  in  his  inovements ;  6th,  that  he  is  less  fit  for 
carrying  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  market. 

The  first  objection  is  certainly  founded  in  mistake.  Of  the  two 
animals  the  ox  is  the  most  docile.  In  all  countries  where  the  ox  is 
the  ordinary  draught  animal,  his  docility  is  proverbial.  His  intracta- 
bility, where  it  exists,  has  arisen  from  an  occasional  use  of  him  only, 
with  long  and  irregular  intervals  ;  during  which,  the  habit  of  disci- 
pline being  broken,  a  new  one  is  to  be  formed. 

The  second  objection  has  as  little  foundation.  The  constitution  of 
the  ox  accommodates  itself  as  readily  as  that  of  the  horse  to  different 
climates.  Not  only  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  but  throughout  Asia, 
zs  presented  to  us  in  ancient  history,  the  ox  and  the  plow  are  asso- 
ciated. At  this  day,  in  the  warm  parts  of  India  and  China,  the  ox, 
not  the  horse,  is  in  the  draught  service.  In  every  part  of  India  the  ox 
always  appears,  even  in  the  train  of  her  armies.  And  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  the  ox  is  employed  in  hauling  the  weighty 
produce  to  the  seaports.  The  mistake  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
has  arisen  from  the  effect  of  an  occasion^  employment  only,  with  no 
other  than  green  food.  The  fermentation  of  this  in  the  animal,  heated 
by  the  weather,  and  fretted  by  the  discipline,  will  readily  account  for 
his  sinking  under  his  exertions ;  when  cpreen  food  even,  much  less 
dry,  with  a  sober  habit  of  labor,  would  have  no  such  tendency. 

The  third  objection  also  is  not  a  solid  one.  The  ox  can,  by  a  pro- 
per harness,  be  used  singly  as  well  as  the  horse,  between  the  rows  of 
Indian  corn  ;  and  equally  so  used  for  other  purposes.  Experience 
may  be  safely  appealed  to  on  this  point. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  alleged  that  he  is  slower  in  his  move- 
ments.  This  is  true,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  is  oAen  taken  for 
granted.  Oxen  that  are  well  chosen^  for  their  form,  are  not  worked 
after  the  age  of  about  eight  years,  (the  age  at  which  they  are  best 
fitted  for  beef,)  are  not  worked  too  many  together,  and  are  suitably 
matched,  may  be  kept  at  nearly  as  quick  a  step  as  that  of  the  horse, 
might  I  not  say  quicker,  than  that  of  many  of  the  horses  we  see  at 
work,  who,  on  account  of  their  age,  or  the  leanness  occasioned  by 
the  costliness  of  the  food  they  require,  lose  the  advantage  where  thqr 
midbt  have  once  had  it  1 

The  last  objection  has  most  weight.  The  ox  is  not  as  well  adapted 
as  the  horse  to  the  road  service,  especially  for  long  trips,  ki  eommon 
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roads,  which  are  often  soft,  and  sometimes  suddenly  become  so,  the 
form  of  his  foot  and  the  diortness  of  his  legs  are  disadvantages;  and, 
on  roadii  frozen,  or  turnpikes,  the  roughness  of  the  surface  in  the 
former  case,  and  its  hardness  in  both  cases,  are  inconvenient  to  his 
cloTen  foot.  But  where  the  distance  to  market  is  not  great,  where 
the  varying  state  of  the  roads  and  of  the  vreatfaer  can  be  consulted, 
and  where  the  road  service  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  farm  service, 
the  objection  is  abnost  deprived  of  its  weight. 

In  cases  where  it  most  applies,  its  weight  is  diminished  by  the 
consideration  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  service  on  the  farm 
may  be  done  by  oxen  than  is  now  commonly  done  ;  and  that  the  ex^ 
pense  of  shoeing  them  is  little  different  from  that  of  keeping  horses 
shod.  It  is  observable  that  when  oxen  are  worked  on  the  farm  over 
rough  frozen  ground,  they  suffer  so  much  from  the  want  of  shoes, 
however  well  fed  they  may  be,  that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  calcula- 
tion whether  true  economy  does  not  require  for  them  that  accommo- 
dation, even  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  for  the  horses. 

A  more  important  calculation  is,  whether,  in  many  situations,  the 
general  saving  by  substituting  the  ox  for  the  horse,  would  not  balance 
Uie  expense  of  hiring  a  conveyance  of  the  produce  to  market.  In  the 
same  scale  with  the  hire  is  to  be  put  the  value  of  the  grass  and  hay 
consumed  by  the  oxen ;  and  in  the  other  scale,  the  value  of  the  corn, 
amounting  to  one^half  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  grass  and  hay  consumed 
by  the  horses.  Where  the  market  is  not  distant,  the  value  of  the 
corn  saved  would  certainly  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  market  portion 
of  the  crop,  and  balance,  moreover,  any  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  grass  and  hay  consumed  by  oxen,  and  the  value  of  the  oxen 
yrhen  slaughtered  for  beef.  In  all  these  calculations,  it  is  doubtless 
proper  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  rule,  that  farmers  ought  to  avoid  pay- 
ing others  for  doing  what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  But  the  rule 
has  its  exceptions,  and  the  error,  if  it  be  committed,  will  not  lie  in 
departing  from  the  rule,  but.  in  not  selecting  aright  the  cases  which 
call  for  tne  departure.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  rule  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  general,  as  there  may  or  may  not  be  at  hand  a  market 
by  which  every  proauce  of  labor  is  convertible  into  money.  In  the 
Old  countries,  this  is  much  more  the  case  than  in  new  ;  and  in  new, 
much  more  the  case  near  towns  tlmn  at  a  distance  from  them.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  our  country,  a  change  of  circumstances 
is  taking  pkce  which  renders  every  thing  raised  on  a  ferm  more  con- 
vertible into  money  than  formerly  ;  and  as  the  change  proceeds,  it 
will  be  more  and  more  a  point  for  consideration  how  far  the  labor  in 
doing  what  might  be  bovght,  could  earn  more  in  another  way  than 
lAie  amount  of  the  putdiase.  Still,  it  will  always  be  prudent,  for 
reasons  which  every  experienced  farmer  will  Tinderstatid,  to  lean  to 
Ihe  side  of  doing  rather  than  hiring  or  buying  what  may  be  wanted." 

The  next  most  serieus  charge-agaisst  the  ox,'  is  consHtutionsd  shw- 
9H8S  of  motim^  which  as  many  suppose,  no  course  of  education  can 
overcome,  but  which  may  be  set  off  in  comparison  with  the  greater 
speed  of  the  horae,  ^sJEBop  illuslrated  the  dflKerence  of  the  long  run 
bolween  Iheptoe  •Tfhe^lfoiiMMmdtMeAM'tf'.'^^^l'be  greater  baste 
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the  less  speed,"  is  a  prorerb  suited  to  this  case  as  to  that.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  ox-tean^s  travel  over  the  ever-verdant  pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  rate  of  tibirty  miles -a  day,  for  a  month  to- 
gether. Twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  be^d  eorrespondence  with 
Commodore  Jacob  Jones,  himself  a  practical  farmer,  and  an  habitually 
close  and  judicious  observer,  and  then  commanding  our  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  subject  of  Aadalusian  horses,  cattle  and 
other  animals,  with  a  view  to  the  importation,  under  authority  from 
the  Albemarle  Agricultural  Society,  of  such  as  might  be  deemed 
essentially  superior  to  animals  of  the  same  species  in  America ;  and 
we  now  quote  from  his  letter  as  applicable  to  the  questions  both  of 
speed  and  susceptibility  to  heat : — ^^  The  cattle  that  I  have  seen  in 
Spain  appear  to  be  nothing  superior  to  ours,  nor  have  T  seen  any- 
where on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  any  that  appear  better  than 
those  in  America,  except  a  race  of  white  cattle  at  Naples  used  for  the 
draft.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  supplying  the  govern- 
ment with  timber,  had  used  thirty  yoke  of  tiiem  for  two  yeais,  that 
during  that  time  they  had  constantly  travelled  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day.  lliey  are  generallv  fifteen  hands  high;  their  bodies 
long,  thin  and  deep;  legs  long  ;  small  light  head  ;  sharp  muzzle,  re- 
sembling deer^  color  entirely  white,  except  black  nose,  ears  and 
tuft  of  the  tail.  They  are  most  frequently  worked  in  the  thills  of  the 
cart,  and  are  as  spirited  and  walk  as  quick  as  a  horse,  and  appeared 
not  to  sufier  from  heat  more  than  a  horse." 

To  show,  however,  that  we  are  not  dependant  on  any  foreign  stock, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  small,  pale-red  old  field  ox  aboat  Salisbury, 
in  Maryland,  will  travel  twenty-five  miles  in  a  day,  with  heavy  loads 
of  lumber  going,  and  returning  empty,  over  the  sandy  roads  of  that 
region ;  while  it  may  be  affirmed,  after  particular  inquiry,  that  the 
distance  made  by  the  heavy-bodied,  grain-devouring,  Conestnga 
horses  on  the  national  road  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling, 
averages  not  over  sixteen  miles,  six  horses  with  loads  of  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  pounds. 

To  the  letter  from  Major  Thruston  already  given,  may  be  added  the 
following,  which  goes  somewhat  more  into  detail,  from  Mr.  Agnew, 
postmaster  at  Wheeling,  Virginia : — 

Wheeling^  JVw.  23d,  1843. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  fevor  requesting  me  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing horses,  wagons,  &c.,  was  received  in  due  course  of  mail ;  bvt  as 
I  was  just  leaving  for  Pittsburg,  I  was  compelled  to  defer  answering 
until  my  return.  I  conferred  with  several  wagoners,  and  give  below 
the  result  of  their  united  opinions. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

David  Aonew. 

1.  The  usual  average  daily  travel  of  loaded  wagons  1 

Sixteen  miles. 
8.  How  many  horses,  and  their  aiverage  cost  or  value  1 

Six  horses,  average  cost  of  each,  sixty-five  dollars. 
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3.  The  average  time  that  horses^so  employed  will  last  1 
Seven  years. 

4.  At  what  time  is  it  considered  safe  to  put  them  to  such  labor  1 
Five  years.     Many  are  used  at  three  and  four  years. 

6.  What  the  average  cost  of  shoeing  each  horse  per  annum  ? 
Fifteen  dollars. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  feed  of  kind  and  quantity,  and  to  how  many 

oats  is  it  equivalent  where  oats  are  not  used  ? 
Oats  is  the  only  feed  in  use.     Four  and  a  half  bushels  is  al- 
lowed per  day  for  six  horses. 

7.  As  to  hay — is  it  in  regular  use  on  the  road,  or  does  cut  straw, 

or  what,  take  the  place  of  it  ? 
Cut  straw  is  not  used.     Hay  is  in  regular  use. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  weight  of  their  load  exclusive  of  their  wa- 

gons and  wh^t  the  weight  of  the  wagons  1 
The  weight  of  loads  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty  hundred  pounds  ; 
seventy  hundred  pounds  is  the  usual  weight ;  wagon's  weight 
about  3,500  lbs. 

9.  What  is  the  first  cost  of  wagon-harness  per  horse,  and  how  long 

will  a  set  of  harness  last  1 
A  wagon  of  the  largest  size  used  on  the  national  road  costs 

$260 ;  harness  per  horse,  f  20  ;  and  will  last  six  year$. 
10.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  wagon  in  proportion  to  what  it  will  carry — 

and  about  how  long  will  a  wagon  last  with  ordinary  care  1 
A  wagon  that  will  carry  3,000  lbs.  costs  $150  ;  4,000  lbs.  $160; 

6,000  lbs.  $176  ;  6,000  lbs.  $200  ;  7,000  lbs.  and  upwards, 

$250  ;  and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  four  years. 
In  support  of  the  adaptation  of  the  ox  to  the  road  for  heavy  draft 
and  long  journeys,  the  last  authority  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
produce  is  one  of  unquestionable  validity ;  being  no  other  than  the 
testimony  of  the  late  Timothy  Pickering.  Being  called  on  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  employment  of  ox-teams  for  the  transpoitation  of 
military  stores  during  the  revolution,  when  he  acted  as  Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General under  Ueneral  Washington,  the  following  is  extracted 
from  an  interesting  reply  in  which  other  views  are  embraced,  con- 
nected with  other  aspects  of  the  subject  to  be  presently  considered  : 
"When  in  August,  1781,  disappointed  in  the  expected  co-operation 
of  a  French  iSeet  against  the  enemy  in  New- York,  the  commander- 
in-chief  decided  onUhe  expedition  aeainst  the  British  army  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  I  received  his  orders  to  provide  for 
moving  the  troops  destined  for  that  service.  The  ox-teams  eflfectually 
performed  the  transportation  of  baggage  and  stores  to  the  points  where 
they  were  relieved  by  water  conveyances.  From  the  head  of  Elk  in 
Maryland  (sixteen  miles  eastward  of  the  Susquehanna)  to  James' 
River  in  Virginia,  near  three  hundred  miles,  the  ox-teams  (without 
loads)  travelled  expeditiously.  The  heavy  artillery,  shot,  shells,  &c., 
brought  from  the  head  of  Elk  by  water,  were  landed  on  the  shore  of 
James'  River,  I  think  at  or  near  Jamestown,  whence  they  were  trans- 
ported by  the  ox-teams  to  our  camp  before  Yorktown,  a  distance,  I 
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belieTe,  of  about  fourteen  miles.  In  the  performance  of  this  service, 
those  teams  were  of  essential  importance. 

"  The  late  Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  of  Connecticut,  (one  of 
the  most  iudicious  and  efficient  men  in  business  that  I  ever  knew,) 
was  then  the  contractor  for  supplying  the  French  army  with  provi- 
sions, teams,  carriages, — in  a  word,  with  everything  necessary  for  it, 
in  the  quarter-master's  and  commis^ry's  departments.  I  introduce 
his  name,  because  he  had  provided  ^  great  number  of  ox-tpams  and 
wagons  for  the  use  of  the  French  army  during  the  same  campaign, 
and  these  also  traveled  to  Virginia. 

"I  always  understood  that  the  great  transportation  of  provision  and 
stores  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  the  troops  on  Hudson's 
river,  was  almost  wholly  performed  by  ox- teams  during  the  war, 

^^  Just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  summer  of  1783,  I  recollect 
being  at  the  house  of  an  agricultural  gentleman  of  Princeton,  in  New- 
Jersey,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and  that  Charles  Thomson, 
the  Secretary,  was  present.  One  of  Arthur  Young's  Agricultural 
Tours  in  England  lay  on  the  table,  and  save  rise  to  a  conversation 
on  the  use  of  oxen  for  the  draft,  particularly  when  geared  with  collars, 
hames,  and  traces,  like  horses;  and  Mr.  Thomson  related  the  follow- 
ing fact,  now,  for  substance,  perfectly  in  my  recollection.  Traveling 
in  that  part  of  Chester  county  in  Pennsylvania  which  lay  between 
Lancaster  in  that  State  and  Newport  on  Christiana  creek,  Mr.  Thom- 
son fell  in  with  a  team  of  a  novel  character  in  that  country,  being 
composed  of  one  pair  of  horses  and  one  pair  of  oxen:  and  the  latter 
were  accoutred  with  harness  like  horses^  only  with  the  collars  turned 
upside  down.  His  curiosity  being  excited  he  stopped  and  made  some 
inquiries,  and  received  from  the  driver  an  account  as  follows:  that 
he  and  a  neighbor,  each  having  a  horse-team  and  wagon,  had  enter- 
ed into  a  contract  to  transport  a  quantity  of  flour  (I  think  in  a  given 
time)  to  Newport;  that  in  the  midst  of  the  work  one  or  two  of  his 
horses  failed,  (fell  sick  or  died,)  and  he  was  not  in  circumstances 
conveniently  to  procure  others;  but  he  had  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  he 
concluded  to  try  whether  they  would  supply  the  place  of  his  horses; 
that  he  made  the  experiment  and  succeeded.  He  told  Mr.  Thomson 
that  the  oxen  were  more  useful  to  him  than  horses;  for  after  some 
fall  rains,  when  the  roads  had  become  miry,  he  continued  to  carry 
his  iull  complement  of  barrels  of  flour,  while  his  ndghbor's  horse^ 
team,  frequently  getting  stalled^  (the  familiar  term  in  Pennsylvania 
when  a  team  gets  set  fast  in  a  slough)  compelled  him  to  lessen  his 
loads.  But  he  added,  that  in  returning  from  Newport  with  their 
wagons  emptyj  his  neighbor  had  the  advantage  in  speedy  although 
none  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  contract/' 

Thus  it  appears  that  as  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the 
cackling  of  geese,  the  labor  of  oxen  contributed  on  a  critical  occasion 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic.  So  much  in  answer, 
may  we  not  say  in  refutation,  of  the  objection  made  to  these  animals 
in  comparison  with  horses  for  heavy  draft  even  on  the  road. 

For  the  speed  of  an  ox-team  in  the  plow  we  might  rely  on  the 
numerous  certificates  of  committees  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
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which  our  agricultiural  aimals  abound,  from  Borton  in  the  north  to 
Baltimore  at  least,  goinp:  south.  These  testify  in  innumerable  cases 
to  their  plowbg  five  or  six  inches  deq>,  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  thorough- 
ly well,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  in  four  hours.  Making  the  most  liberal 
allowance,  however,  for  the  &yorable  circumstances  under  which  tiie 
work  has  been  done  at  this  rate,  and  it  maj  still  be  safely  assumed 
that  a  yoke  of  oxen,  well  trained,  will  turn  over  more  than  an  acre  of 
strong  land  in  eight  hours. 

^ All  that  we  have  contended  for  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  taken  from  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Governor 
Hill,  dated  7th  December,  1843,  on  the  use  of  oxen  in  the  lumbering 
business  in  Maine.  He  says — ^^  My  own  experience  in  this  matter  is 
quite  recent,  and  of  course  limited.  I  have  at  this  time  cattle  of  my 
own  raising,  which,  having  been  taught  to  step  qwickj  and  having 
worked  in  the  same  team  with  horses,  vrill  side  by  side  trayel  as  fast, 
and  plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  the  same  number  of  horses.  A  pair  of 
these  oxen  will  turn  over  with  a  plow  that  carries  twelve  inches  of 
the  last  year's  com  or  potatoe  ground,  or  easy  stubble  land,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  acres  in  a  day,  working  eight  hours,  four  in  the 
forenoon  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Oxen  well  fed  with  hay  and  a 
portion  of  Indian  corn  or  meal,  will  in  the  heat  of  summer  stand  it  to 
work  daily  from  eight  to  ten  hours." 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  in  1823, 
{quorum  pars  fui^)  in  the  view  of  hundreds  of  jqpectators,  an  ox  team 
started  in  competition  with  five  horse-teams,  and  was  the  second  in, 
completing  an  equal  quantity  of  ground,  and  would  have  been  the 
first  if  the  horse  team  had  cleared  out  the  middle  furrow ;  but  sup- 
posing that  when  ready  to  start,  the  horse  has  a  little  the  advantage 
of  foot,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  for  small  jobs  and  short  bouts  ms 
competitor  can  be  more  quickly  hitched  up,  and  the  work  despatched 
by  the  time  the  horse  would  be  geared  : — such  eases  as  we  have 
stated  abound  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  agricultural 
societies.  A  writer  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  speaking  to  a  community  who  neither  could  nor  would  be 
deceived  on  a  matter  so  well  understood  by,  and  so  deeply  interesting 
to  them,  says — "  The  principal  argument  of  the  advocates  for  the 
cultivation  by  horses  in  Maryland  seems  to  be  the  superior  speed  of 
the  horse.  Now  this  must  proceed  from  an  imperfect  training  of  the 
cattle.  With  us  our  cattle  will  plow  an  acre  of  ground  much  better^ 
and  in  as  short  a  time,  as  a  pair  of  horses  would  do  it,  unless  they 
can  trot  their  horses  in  the  plow ;  so  they  will  get  in  a  ton  of  hay 
in  as  short  a  time."  Here  we  are  well  persuaded  the  sagacious  writer 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  he  suggests  that  the  objection  on  the 
score  of  speed  must  arise  from  an  ^^  imperfect  training  of  the  caitle?^ 
He  must  possess  ah  imperfect  knowlc^ige  of  the  difference  between 
the  habits  of  the  New-England  and  the  Southern  plowman  who  is 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  in  nothing  is  that  difference  greater  than 
in  their  treatment  of  all  their  cattle,  and  more  especudly  their  oxen. 
In  this  very  difference,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  tiie 
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question,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point  for  making  the  suggestions 
we  propose  on  the  ftreed,  goring ^  trainings  and  general  treatment  of 
the  ox. 

As  to  the  breed^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  regard  were  had 
alone  to  the  workmg  qualities  of  cattle,  a  skillful  breeder  might  in  a 
series  of  years,  not  very  long,  manufacture  out  of  our  own  country 
cattle  a  race  which  would  be  as  distinguished  for  quickness  of  motion 
and  endurance  as,  by  like  care  and  attention  and  skill,  the  improved 
short  horns  have  been  made,  and  established  for  early  maturity,  sym- 
metry and  disposition  to  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  on  the  most  valuable 
parts.  There  is,  however,  in  the  two  cases,  this  obvious  difference  in 
the  system  of  breeding  the  horse  and  oz^  which  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity militating  against  the  ox  and  detractmg  from  him  on  the  score  of 
action,  leaving  it  even  a  Subject  of  surprise  that  he  should  be  as  quick 
as  he  is.  WUle  the  horse,  for  instance,  is  bred  and  cultivated  vdth 
a  view  to  the  possession  and  display  of  a  single  (malUyj  either  high- 
bred for  li^ht  harness  or  the  saddle,  or  cold-blooded,  with  weight  to 
be  thrown  mto  the  collar,  for  the  plow  or  heavy  loads,  for  the  cart  or 
wagon,  true  economy  compels  the  husbandman  as  to  his  cattle,  to 
keep  in  view  and  to  combine^  as  far  as  he  can,  several  objects  in  some 
d^ee  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  with  the  highest  attainable 
degree  of  excellence  in  any  particular  one  of  them.  Few,  for  in- 
stance, could  afford  to  breed  cattle  with  exclusive  reference  to  the 
fail,  the  yote,  or  the  shambles  I  For  either  of  these  objects  a  differ- 
ent breed  would  be  taken,  while,  under  all  circumstances,  for  all  these 
fiurposes  combined,  we  should  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Jforth  Devon. 
t  is  from  this  stock  that  the  famous  New-Eneland  oxen  are  descend- 
ed. Being  of  moderate  size,  and  active  and  tnrifly,  they  are  adapted 
to  a  wider  ran^e  of  country :  and  being  in  itself  an  unmixed  distinct 
natural  breed,  if  we  may  say  so,  it  transmits  and  preserves  its  peculiar 
qualities  with  remarkable  uniformity  as  to  shape,  size,  color,  temper 
and  action  ;  and  without  demanding,  in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark,  that  practiced  skill  and  extraordinary  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  breeding  stock  which  has  been  for  many  years  exercised  in  the 
formation  of  some  other  artificial  breeds,  choosing  for  that  purpose 
individuals  in  every  case  most  free  from  the  defects,  and  possessing 
the  greatest  number  of  the  points  which  it  may  be  the  object  of  the 
breeder  to  sstablbh. 

In  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  and  some 
English  stock-breeders  of  celebrity,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Chandler,  who 
had  repeatedly  gained  prizes  at  Smithfield  for  the  catUe  he  had  raised 
or  exhibited,  says  in  hb  answer  .to  certain  inquiries — ^^'Not  being  an 
advocate  for  very  large  animals,  or  for  feeding  to  excess,  I  have  en- 
deavored from  experience  to  make  use  of  that  description  of  animals 
which  pay  best  for  the  food  they  eatj  and  are  the  readiest  sale  when 
fit  for  market.  I  have  in  consequence  used  the  Jforth  Devons.  They 
are  the  best  breed  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  the  united  purposes 
of  labor  and  feeding,  being  very  active,  fast  walkers,  quick  feeders,  of 
a  very  good  quality  when  slaughtered,  and  of  a  size  now  very  gene- 
rally preferred  in  our  markets  to  the  very  large  beasts,  bemg  from 
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one  hundred  to  one  bondred  and  fifty  stone  of  eight  pounds.  They 
are  worked  in  yokes  from  foar  to  six  to  a  plow,  and  plow  upwards  of 
an  acre  per  day ;  indeed  they  toorAc  harder  than  any  other  oxen  in  tfni 
comntryy  for  Devonshire  is  a  very  hilly  country.  The  Devonshire 
cows  are  not  of  a  large  size,  but  very  handsome  forms,  quick  feeders, 
and  give  milk  of  a  very  rich  quality.  I  should  suppose  that  a  year« 
big  bull  would  not  be  procured  in  either  Devon  or  Hereford,  from 
the  first  breeds,  for  less  than  one  hundred  ^neas." 

It  is  stated  in  the  communications  to  Uie  Board  of  Aericulture  in 
iSagland,  vol.  iv.,  that  ten  North  Devon  cows  of  Mr.  Congon,  pro- 
duced, on  an  average,  fivedozen  pounds  of  butter  per  week  in  summer, 
and  two  dozai  in  winter ;  or,  in  other  words,  two  hundred  and  sixr  . 
ty-'Oght  pounds  per  cow.  His  thirty  cows  averaf^ed  an  annual  profit 
of  X13  Us.  8d.,  or  $60.62  per  head. 

Another  fact  which  weighs  heavily  in  favor  of  the  ox  is,  that  his 
siie  is  not  diminished  by  labor ;  a  consideration  dwelt  upon  with 
emphasis  by  the  late  John  Lowell  of  Massachusetts,  oninent  alike 
for  his  knowledge  and  for  his  public  spirited  use  of  it.  In  a  report 
in  1825,  he  remarks,  ^  there  was  another  very  interesting  fact  di^ 
dosed  on  this  examination.  There  were  three  fine  five  year  old  steers 
of  Joseph  Eastbrooks,  two  of  which  had  been  worked^hard  from  the 
age  of  three,  and  the  third  had  never  had  a  yoke  around  his  neck^ 
'Hie  judges,  and  better  judges  there  could  scarcely  be  than  my  asso^ 
dates,  could  perceive  no  sensible  difference  in  the  value  of  the  work- 
ed and  unworked  rattle  of  the  same  aee,  owned  by  the  same  man ; 
and  with  the  same  treatment  and  food,  uie  unworked  oxen  often  were 
in  no  degree  superior  to  those  which  had  been  submitted  to  labor. 
Great  Britain  might  learn  a  lesson  from  this  example  if  her  farmers 
could  have  been  present." 

Were  it  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  should  be,  that  an  ox  will  consume 
more  hay  or  long  provender  than  a  horse,  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  the  horse  refuses  much  that  will  weH  sustain  the  ox — and  the 
objection  can  at  any  rate  only  apply  in  all  its  force  where  the  owner 
is  near  enough  to  market  to  send  his  hay  for  sale.  Now  as  the  grain* 
crop  is  more  condlmsed  in  proportion  to  value,  and  admits  of  much 
easier  transportation  to  market,  the  horse  being  the  consumer,  accords 
tng  to  Mr.  Stabler's  calculation,  of  ninety  bushels  more  of  grain,  is 
in  that  view  and  in  that  proportion  the  more  expensive  animal  of  the 
two.  In  a  national  point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  con- 
sumes too  the  very  staple  which  goes  most  efficiently  to  increase  and 
sustain  the  population  and  strength  of  a  country ;  very  few,  perhapg, 
have  reflected  on  the  number  of  people  who  may  be  kept  on  the  food 
of  one  horse.  For  example,  the  usual  allowance  for  a  slave  is  a  peck 
of  com  meal  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat  for  a  week,  beddet 
salt  fish  and  vegetables ;  not  enough,  supposing  the  meat  to  be  con- 
verted into  hay,  to  keep  the  horse  he  drives  for  a  single  day. 

Another  view  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is,  that  the  ox  makes 
much  more  and  better  manure,  than  the  horse,  fife  is  in  fact,  a  much 
better  machine  for  grinding  down,  by  his  ruminating  process,  into 
manure,  all  the  provender  which  cannot  be  taken  for  salt  from  the 
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fufm.  It  18  in  few  cases  eoonomical,  often  not  eren  with  ho^  to 
consume  the  grain  on  the  farm  ;  and  of  all  things  that  eat  it,  not 
excepting  poultry  and  pigeons,  the  horse  is  the  most  expensiye,  as  he 
^yes  it  back  in  no  way  but  by  his  labor,  and  therefere  is  the  last  an^ 
unal  that  should  be  kept  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

We  proceed  to  the  practical  suggestions  which  it  is  belieyed  will 
be  useful  to  those  who  may  feel  persuaded  to  adopt  oar  recommend- 
atioos. 

B&EAKTHO. — ^The  sooner  this  is  commenced,  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  command  of  the  teamster.  It  would  be  well,  if  conye* 
nient,  to  haye  them  nawud  and  haltered,  and  tausht  to  stand  and  to 
riart,  to  ^^gee''  and  to  ^^  haw,"  when  not  more  than  a  year  old,  and 
«liffhtly  worked  in  the  summer  and  autumn  after  they  are  two.  Ge(^ 
9m  haw  are  the  terms  used  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  first 
indicates  that  the  yoke  is  to  indue  off  to  the  right,  or  from  the  near 
side  on  which  the  driyer  should  always  take  ms  stand.  The  yoke, 
koweyer,  should  not  be  put  on  their  necks  until  they  are  to  be  work- 
ed, as  they  might  acquire  a  habit  of  running  off  in  it,  which  it  will 
be  found  yery  difficult  to  corirect 

The  directions  which  follow  are  taken  principally  from  practical 
obseryations  by  T.  P.  Stabler,  of  Montgomery  county,  who  has  per- 
formed in  Maryland  all  the  requisite  IalK>r  on  a  farm  of  one  hunored 
and  sixty  acres,  with  but  one  horse  in  addition  to  lus  oxen,  and  <d 
Mr.  Oilman,  then  of  Alexandria.  ^^  The  proper  time,"  says  Mr.  Sta- 
bler, ^^  for  putting  them  to  work,  is  at  three  years  old  ;  and  such  as 
haye  not  been  handled,  as  aboye  recommended,  while  Rowing,  should 
be  driyen  round  the  field  for  a  day  or  two,  before  bemg  yoked,  so  as 
to  tire  them."  The  propriety  of  this  is  proyed  by  the  greater  ease 
with  which  they  are  broken,  when  taken  and  yoked  directly  out 
of  a  droye.  before  they  have  time  to  recruit  from  the  fatigue  of  tra- 
yelling.  Instead,  then,  of  beine  yoked  two  together,  they  should  be 
tied  by  the  horns  (with  a  rope  slipped  oyer  and  resting  on  the  ton  of 
the  h^)  to  the  side  of  a  house,  teking  care  that  there  be  no  place 
fer  the  horns  to  become  entangled,  and  stand  tied  in  this  manner  till 
they  cease  to  pull  by  the  cord,  which  will  in  most  cases  be  in  a  day 
or  two.  They  may  then  be  led  yery  readily,  and  taught  to  turn,  stop, 
or  start,  singly,  just  as  a  colt  may  be,  instead  of  couplmg  two  to- 
gether at  first,  which  any  man  in  the  care  of  horses  would  condemn, 
as  being  most  likely  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both,  wUch 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  with  young  steers  when  forcibly  yoked 
together  in  the  first  imtance. 

"When  two  younp;  cattle,"  says  Mr.  Stabler,  '*are  yoked  and 
turned  loose  with  their  tails  tied  together  to  run  and  plunge  about, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  acquire  a  habit  of  running  away ;  and  eyea 
should  this  not  be  the  case,  one,  uid  sometimes  b^h,  lose  a  part  of 
their  tail  in  these  yiolent  exertions.  When  they  are  suffideatiy 
broken  to  the  halter,  they  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiying  the  yoke,  haying  reference  to  thar  relative  size,  strength, 
sftd  mastership ;  because^  if  one  is  stronger  and  more  free  than  the 
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other,  he  should  be  placed  on  the  ofF-side  that  the  team  may  rather 
incline  to,  than  from  the  driver." 

If  one  should  be  larger  than  the  other,  he  will  be  likely  to  be 
stronger  and  more  free ;  and  should  they  be  put  to  the  plow,  the  fur- 
row ox  being  the  larger,  the  yoke  will  be  kept  nearer  a  level  than  in 
the  other  case.  It  requires  but  little  observation  to  see  that  they  are 
easier  to  be  turned  to  the  right,  or  made  to  ^  gee,"  than  to  the  left,  or 
to  "  haw,"  or  "  come  hither  p'  therefore  if  the  master-ox  be  on  the  oflf- 
side,  he  will  assist  in  controlling  the  near  or  left  one  in  ^'  coming 
round  ;'^  but  when  reversed,  and  the  master-ox  on  the  near  side,  and 
he  not  altogether  willing  to  ^  come  here,"  the  team  is  some  time 
stationary  ;  for  let  the  then  off-ox  be  ever  so  willing  to  obey  the  voice 
of  the  driver,  the  horn  of  the  near  one  speaks  a  contrary  language, 
equallv  intelligible.  After  the  yoke  is  pat  on  secureljr,  their  tails 
should  be  well  tied  together,  and  they  suffered  to  stand  tied  as  before 
until  a  strong  pen  is  built  round  them,  not  more  than  mxteen  or 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  takine  care  that  the  ends  of  the  rails  do  not 
extend  inwardly.  The  roi>es  «iould  then  be  loosened,  if  pos^ble, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  sensible  of  it.  Here  they  will 
soon  learn  to  turn  themselves  about,  without  one  violent  exertion, 
or  the  least  fright.  They  should  be  tied  up  as  before,  at  night,  th'bir 
tails  untied,  and  the  yoke  removed,  to  be  replacea  in  the  morning  as 
before ;  and  the  day  following  thev  may  be  led  or  driven  in  a  larger 
space.  By  this  time  the  cause  will  be  gained  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  insure  a  prime  p^ir  of  cattle.  They  may  now  be  attached  to  some- 
thing light,  and  led  about  for  a  few  hours,  daily  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  draft,  and  greasing  their  necks  occasionally,  to  prevent 
galling.  When  put  to  the  cart  or  harrow  with  others  already  broken, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice^  they  should  be  placed  before  instead 
of  behind  them  ;  by  which  arrangement  it  will  be  found  that  if  fright- 
ened the  old  cattle  will  not  let  them  run  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  they,  by 
running  against  the  older  ones,  may  frighten  them  also. 

In  Kentucky  they  practice  another  mode  of  breaking  steers,  which 
is  thus  described': — ^Where  the  establishment  is  a  large  one,  and  there 
are  some  to  be  broken  in  every  year,  the  fixture  and  practice  here 
recommended  would  seem  to  be  eligibleand  judicious — ^^  Get  a  strong 
post  eight  feet  long  by  two  thick ;  plant  it  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  ground,  well  rammed ;  round  or  level  the  top  of  the  post,  and 
leave  a  pin  to  it,  or  make  a  mortice  and  insert  a  strong  two  inch  pin 
of  tough  wood  in  it,  perpendicularly  at  the  top,  six  or  eight  inches 
lone.  Then  get  a  tough  sapling,  twenty -five  feet  long ;  measure  off 
at  &e  small  end  of  it  the  usual  length  of  a  yoke«  and  Dore  the  holes 
for  your  bows.  Then  bore  three  holes,  or  more  if  you  choose,  four, 
eight,  and  twelve  feet  from  the  other  end  of  the  sapling,  of  the  size 
of  the  pin  in  the  top  of  the  post,  giving  the  shortest  lever  first,  draw 
your  steers  up,  let  them  be  young  or  old,  gentle  or  wild,  it  makes  no 
difference  ;  yoke  them  to  the  end  of  the  pole  ;  but  instead  of  tying 
thdr  tails  together,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  bob-tailed  oxen,  tie  their 
loins  together  vdth  a  good  rope,  wrap  up  their  head  halters,  clear  the 
front,  and  let  them  go  ;  round  and  round  they  will  go  with  a  rush  ; 
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drunk — drunker  still  they  grow,  until  groaning,  down  they  drop. 
For  a  while  they  lie  panting  and  looking  wild ;  at  length  they  leap 
as  if  suddenly  frightened,  rush  round  and  round  again,  grow  drunk 
and  drop  again^  Leave  them ;  they  will  repeat  the  experiment,  until 
reeling,  they  will  stop  or  stand.  Li  a  few  nours  you  may  lead  them 
around  by  their  halters.  Uncouple  them  from  the  pole,  or  yoke  them 
to  your  cart,  and  drive  them  where  you  please  with  safety."  The 
preceding  method  is  recommended  with  confidence  from  personal 
knowledge  by  Mr.  William  P.  Hart,  of  Kentucky. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  comparison  between  oxen  and  horses  which 
more  strongly  illustrates  the  economy  of  ox-power  than  the  difference 
in  the  expense  of  gearing. 

For  each  horse  employed  on  public  roads,  where  it  is  in  constant 
use,  the  harness  costs,  according  to  the  best  information,  as  has  been 
seen,  twenty  dollars ;  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  a 
team  of  six,  leaving  tbe  swingle  or  whiffle-trees,  as  they  constitute  a 
part  of  the  wagon,  out  of  the  question  ;  and  tlus  harness  is  not  ex- 
pected to  last  more  than  six  years ;  while  for  six  oxen,  the  whole 
gearing,  consisting  of  three  yokes  and  two  chains,  would  not  cost 
more  than  twenty  dollars,  and  would  probably  last  twenty  years. 

A  singular  method  of  accustommg  young  animals  to  draw  is  prac- 
ticed in  France;  and,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  nations 
have  been  more  the  slaves  of  routine  and  old  habits,  or  slower  in 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  agricultural  implements,  yet  the  sys- 
tem they  pursue  in  this  instance,  as  here  illustrated,  looks  and  reads 
so  plausibly  as  to  appear  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  to  bespeak  confidence 
in  its  efficacy.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  is  more  humbling  to 
the  wildest  and  most  idomitable  animal  than  the  sufferings  o{  extreme 
kunger  ;  and  among  the  French,  in  the  very  act  of  satisfying  its  cra- 
vings, they  habituate  young  animals  to  the  yoke  and  harness.  For 
this  purpose  they  attach  them  to  the  manger  by  means  of  a  cord 
which  runs  through  a  ring,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  weight  is  at- 
tached, as  represented  at  A,  in  the  annexed  plate,  so  that  the  animal 


may,  at  pleasure,  approach  or  recede  from  the  manger.  A  collar  is 
put  on  the  animal  with  two  cords  fixed  to  a  bar  or  swingle-tree,  to 
which  another  cord  is  attached  at  B,  which  passes  through  the  pulley 
at  C,  and  to  which  is  suspended  a  weight  as  at  D,  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure.  Things  being  thus  arranged,  fodder  is  put 
in  the  rack.  The  animal,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  approaches  hi 
iood^  \m  •doing  which  he  raises  the  weight,  and  keeps  it  suspended  as 
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long  as  be  oofttioues  to  eat,  and  thus  contracts  the  habit  of  drawing 
in  a  few  days.  He  is  free  to  relax  his  exertions,  for  whenever  he 
recedes,  the  weij^t  reposes  on  the  ^nnd. 

^  In  many  respects/'  sajs  Mr.  Oilman,  ^  prond  man  must  look  up 
to  the  beast  as  his  superior:  man's  reason  u  replete  with  error;  but  in- 
stinct^ or  the  inference  drawn  by  a  brute,  from  certain  sounds  and  mo- 
tions, after  haying  once  learned  their  purport,  is  infallihU.  I  hare 
seen  the  best  drilled  soldier  mistake,  for  the  instant,  advance  arms  for 
recover  arms,  but  nfever  saw  a  well-trained  ox  mistake  gee  for  havf^  or 
k&w  for  gee — ^hence^  system  is  indispensable  in  the  management  of 
working  cattle,  tie  who  would  work  them  with  ease  and  facility, 
should  maintain  a  strict  uniformity  in  his  conduct  towards  them.  They 
must  have  names ;  therefore,  calves  intended  to  be  raised  for  working 
should  be  named  while  young,  to  which  they  become  familiar  by  the 
time  they  are  ready  for  the  yoke.  Anything  appropriate  to  their 
color,  shape,  &c.,  is  proper ;  such  as  bright,  broad,  line,  spark,  back^ 
star,  turk,  golden,  &c." 

^  The  bi&lo  breed  of  cattle,  or  those  without  horns,  will  not  answer 
wdl  for  working,  as  horns  are  necessary  in  backing  a  cart,  and  in 
carrying  it  down  hill.  This  may  be  obviated  by  having  a  plain  har- 
ness with  breeching  fastened  to  the  yoke  of  the  oxen  to  the  tongue, 
as  is  the  practice  in  Pennsylvania.  Oxen  should  never  be  changed 
in  the  yoke  after  having  been  broke ;  the  near  anil  off-ox  should 
always  remain  as  such ;  by  cbangbg  than,  they  become  confused, 
and  all  the  benefit  of  their  tuition  is  lost.'' 

^^  A  temporary  change,  however,  can  be  made  in  one  instance  to  ad- 
vabtaee ;  this  is  when  they  hang  off  from  each  other,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  m  bad  traveling,  when  they  get  fretted  ;  they  then  cut  each 
other's  feet  with  their  shoes ;  shifting  them  puts  this  out  of  their  head 
for  that  time." 

"  There  are,  however,  several  ways  in  which  oxen  may  be  geared 
for  work ;  they  are  willing  to  earn  their  bread  any  way  ;  they  have 
Wen  tried  and  found  to  pull  by  a  yoke  on  the  neck,  by  a  shaft  lashed 
across  the  forehead,  and  traces  to  its  ends ;  by  traces  fastened  to  the 
horns;  by  harness  like  horses ;  and  they  will  pull  by  the  tail.  From 
these  various  modes,  it  is  the  husbandman's  duty  first  to  study  the  na- 
ture and  convenience  of  the  ox  :  secondly,  economy  and  his  own  con- 
venience, and  then  select  that  which  embraces  most  of  these  desirable 
objects." 

^^  There  are  but  two  of  these  modes  mentioned  that  can  be  adopted 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success ;  these  are  the  yoke  and 
the  harness.  From  the  former  beinff  in  general,  not  to  say  universal 
Use,  the  inference  is  a  natural  one,  that  some  inconvenience  must  at- 
tend the  latter.  The  form  of  the  ox  is  one  objection  to  harness ;  his 
belly  is  so  much  wider  than  his  shoulders,  it  is  embraced  so  hard  by 
the  iron  traces  as  to  impede  his  wind,  as  well  as  to  be  injured  by  gall- 
ing. The  yoke,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of  hard  wood,  appears  to 
be  an  instrument  that  would  gall,  but  I  never  knew  any  injury  done 
by  it.    Tlie  neck  of  the  bullock  seems  by  nature  fitted  for  the  yoke  f 
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the  ddn,  naturally  thick,  soon  1>ecome8  so  callous  at  not  to  be  hurt  hj 
friction ;  it  is  there  his  strength  lies,  even  to  a  proverb. 

In  point  of  economy,  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between  the  harness 
and  yoke ;  the  expense  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  for  eight 
yearr  wear,  would  be  as  ten  to  one,  and  the  time  of  rearing  and  on- 

Searing  is  as  three  to  one  ;  in  other  words,  a  ydke  will  cost  only  five 
oUars,  which  will  average  eight  years  wear,  and  can  be  put  to  oxen 
in  two  minutes. 

A  yoke  which  is  properly  made  for  oxen  of  equal  size  and  strenj^ 
will  have  no  particular  end  for  the  near  or  off-ox ;  but  the  bows  being 
sometimes  untrue,  will  fit  to  the  neck  better  one  tmrticular  way.  This 
the  nice  teamster  will  observe,  and  always  put  them  so.  An  ox  can 
feel  as  sensibly  as  a  man  the  pains  of  tight  or  unfitting  accoutrements; 
but  not  being  so  fluently  gifted,  and  bein^  too  nobl^  and  patient 
to  shrink  on  that  account  from'  his  task,  it  particularly  behooves 
every  driver  (who  cannot  all  day  wear  a  key  or  penknife  in  the 
foot  of  his  boot,)  to  be  vigilant  that  the  tackle  sits  easy  and  free  on 
his  team. 

When  oxen  are  unequally  matched  as  to  strength,  the  strongest  is 
apt  to  carry  his  end  of  the  yoke  several  inches  before  the  other  :  this 
makes  the  voke  uneasy  to  them,  and  is  soon  remedied  by  putting  the 
staple  of  the  yoke  nearest  to  the  end  of  the  strong  ox.  It  does  not, 
however,  always  follow  that  the  strong  ox  carries  the  fore  end  of 
the  yoke.  It  often  occurs  that  an  inequality  of  strength  begets  sudi 
ambition  of  the  weaker  ox  as  will  ruin  him  by  his  overstraining  him- 
self for  an  ev^  yoke.  The  driver  should  be  attentive  to  this  circum- 
stance (if  it  ever  occurs  with  him,)  and  r^nedy  it,  as  has  been  just 
pointed  out. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  yoking  well- tutored  oxen,  to  lug  the  yoke 
round  the  yard  after  them,  as  uey  are  easily  called  to  that.  I  have 
often  called  the  ox  I  wanted  from  a  drove  of  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Stand 
the  yoke  on  one  end ;  take  out  the  off-ox's  bow ;  steady  the  yoke 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hold  up  the  bow  towards  the 
ox,  and  beckoning  with  it,  call  him  by  name  to  you  ;  slip  the  bow 
under  his  neck ;  turn  the  yoke  down  upon  it ;  enter  it  in  the  bow- 
holes,  and  put  in  the  bow-pin  ;  then  take  out  the  other  bow,  and 
lifting  up  the  near  end  of  the  yoke  with  the  left  hand,  with  the  botr 
in  the  right,  call  the  near-ox  also  by  name,  who  will  come  and  "  bow 
his  neck  to  the  yoke,"  and  is  harnessed  the  same  as  his  companion. 

An  ox-goad  to  drive  with,  is  made  of  hickory,  or  any  tough  wooil, 
three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  as  may  suit  tne  whim 
of  the  driver,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  with  a  prick  or  sharp 
point  of  iron  in  the  end,  projectbg  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
indi.  This  is  more  cheap  and  simple,  and  has  been  found  to  answer 
much  better  than  a  whip,  or  a  long  gteea  withe.  The  ludicrous 
practice  of  usbg  the  latter,  and  of  having  a  driver  on  both  sides  of 
the  team,  to  keep  them  straight,  or  of  fastening  a  rope  to  the  horn  of 
the  near-ox,  for  the  same  purpose,  cannot  be  too  soon  exploded. 
Aiding  on  oxen  is  a  shameful  lazy  practice,  that  should  also  be  doM 
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away  with.  Ox^  maV}  and  ought  to  be  taoght,  that  by  speaking 
to  them  and  making  a  kind  of  beckoning  motion  with  the  eoad^.they 
will  come  to ;  or,  in  other  words,  turn  to  the  left  without  me  trouble 
of  an  assistant  on  the  ofif-side,  or  a  rope  to  pull  them  round. 

I  would  have  one  thing  remembered  in  driving  oxen,  (which  also 
^plies  to  every  species  of  servants,)  I  mean  the  impolitic  habit  of  a 
uniform  harsh  deportment,  and  of  keeping  the  goad  constantly  going 
over  them  ;  it  is  a  needless  tax  upon  the  Tun^  and  sinews  ;  the  oxen 
will  not  do  so  much  work  for  it :  and,  what  is  worse,  they  become  so 
callous  from  this  perpetual  rough  discipline,  that  they  cannot  eadly 
be  brdught  to  any  extra  exertion  when  it  is  indeed  necessary. 

The  benefit  of  a  calm  management  has  been  very  apparent  to  me 
when  I  have  been  driving  in  company  with  these  peevish  geniuses ; 
and  commg  to  a  steep  hill,  I  would  then  speak  sharp  and  determined 
to  my  team,  and  ply  the  goad  pretty  freely,  if  necessary.  This  treat* 
ment,  so  novel,  would  be  fully  appreciated  ;  every  one  of  them  would 
pull  as  for  his  life,  and  the  bill  would  be  quickly  surmounted  ;  while 
the  driver  who  has  always  been  speaking  harshly,  and  always  been 
plying  his  goad,  could  not  here  make  use  of  any  new  argument  to 
stimulate  his  cattle  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  The  consequence 
was,  he  would  often  have  to  receive  assistance  from  a  team  no  stronger 
than  his  own.  Drivers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  burthen 
of  their  oxen,  and  never  load  them  beyond  it ;  it  discourages  and 
hurts  them. 

Because  they  are  very  strong,  many  unthinking  taskmasters  appear 
to  believe  them  omnipotent.  When  they  are  properly  taken  care  of, 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  sparing  of  their  strength  ;  they  are  sometimes 
profuse  with  it. 

I  have  often  been  beset  with  difficulties  when  at  work  alone  in  the 
woods  with  a  yoke  or  two  of  oxen,  and  have  then  thought  I  could 
perceive  traits  of  reason  in  them ;  for,  in  proportion  to  my  anxiety 
and  exertions  to  extricate  myself,  have  I  seen  theirs  spontaneously 
to  increase. 

That  all  cattle  should  be  sheltered  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  is  ob- 
vious to  every  person  ;  but  to  those  that  work,  it  is  i^ndispensable  i 
their  health  and  strength  depend  upon  it. 

From  the  severity  and  duration  of  our  winters  at  the  northward, 
our  bams  are  generally  spacious,  and  calculated  to  hold  as  much  as 
possible  of  our  grain  and  hay.  No  doubt,  however,  but  this  is  good 
economy  in  every  climate  in  the  United  States  ;  as  the  farmer  loses 
as  much  in  quantity  and  quality  of  his  produce,  in  a  short  time,  by 
stacking  out,  as  would  build  a  barn. 

Our  old  fashioned  bams,  I  believe,  are  not  susceptible  of  much  im^ 
provement.  Those  which  cattle  are  wintered  in,  are  built  a  small 
distance  from  the  house,  on  a  rising  ground^  with  a  yard  opened  to^ 
and  descending  a  little  towards  the  south ;  if  such  a  spot  be  near ;  it 
being  thereby  warmer,  kept  cleaner,  and  the  wash  enriches  the  adja- 
c^t  ground.  The  bam  has  two  large  doors  opposite  each  other  for 
the  convenience  of  driving  lo^ds  of  grain  or  hay  3  on  one  or  both 
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sides  of  this  thoroughfare  is  a  stall  for  cattle^  say  ten  feet  wide  and 
six  and  a  half  high,  and  running  the  whole  width  of  the  barn  ;  so 
that  if  a  bam  were  forty  feet  long,  the  stalls  would  take  up  ten  feet 
en  each  end,  and  twenty  would  of  course  be  the  width  of  the  tho-* 
roughfare ;  which  latter  being  also  used  as  the  threshing  floor,  is 
floored  with  two-inch  plank,  well  joined. 

The  partition  between  this  and  the  stalls  is  only  three  feet  high, 
for  the  convenience  of  feeding  cattle,  whose  crib  joins  the  partition^ 
and  is  thus  made  : — A  piece  of  timber,  the  length  of  the  stall,  about 
four  inches  thick  by  eight  wide,  is  laid  down  on  edge,  parallel  with 
the  partition,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  from  it ;  this  makes  a  crib  on 
the  floor,  being  the  most  natural  one  that  cattle  can  have  to  feed  at. 
It  is  perfectly  clean,  as  the  stall-floors  have  a  gradual  descent  of  about 
three  inches.  Immediately  over  this  timber  is  another  smaller  one 
of  the  same  length,  fixed  to  the  joist  above ;  in  both  of  these  timbers 
from  end  to  end,  holes  are  bored  at  three  feet  distance,  and  smooth 
round  stations  or  studs,  th^ee  inches  in  diameter,  are  fixed  therein  ; 
ro^nd  each  of  these  stations  is  bent  a  small  hickory  hank  or  hook, 
sufficiently  loose  to  play  up  and  down  thereon ;  a  wooden  bow  passing 
through  this  hoop,  embraces  the  neck  of  the  ox,  who  is  thereby  kept 
at  his  post,  yet  still  has  every  rational  liberty.  He  has  room  to  eat  lus 
food,  lie  down,  or  stand  at  his  pleasure.  These  stalls  have  small  win- 
dows, four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  a  convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  through  which  to  throw  the  manure.  Satisfactory  experience  ' 
of  the  safety  and  economy  of  this  mode  of  housing  cattle,  has  made 
it  universal  in  that  quarter. 

On  tying  up  cattle  for  the  night,  respect  should  be  had  to  mastery 
among  them ;  the  strongest  should  be  put  in  first,  and  at  the  further 
end  from  the  door,  and  so  on,  according  as  they  hold  dominion  oVer 
each  other,  leaving  the  cows,  yearlings,  &c.,  next  the  door,  in  case 
of  civil  war  amongst  them. 

It  is  interesting  when  "  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,'' 
and  the  farmer's  boy  opens  his  stall  door  and  ^ves  a  nod  of  invitation 
to  his^^  leading  characters,"  to  see  them  formmg  a  line  of  march,  en*- 
tering  the  door,  and  taking  their  places  precisely  according  to  rank^ 
without  martial  music,  word  of  command,  or  confusion « 

The  thorough-bred  teamster  never  suffers  himself  to  partake  of  his 
repast  before  ms  oxen  have  begun  theiis.  They  require  little  else  in 
winter,  but  good  wholesome  hay  and  water ;  but  when  sufficient  time 
cannot  welloe  allowed  them  to  dine  on  hay,  then  corn  in  the  ear  is 
the  best  thbg  that  can  be  given  them.  Pumpkins  are  also  very  grate- 
ful to  them,  and  being  remarkably  prolific,  may  be  raised  with  little 
trouble.  In  winter,  cattle  are  tied  up  and  fed  at  about  sunset ;  fed 
again  at  eight  o'clock ;  again  at  daylight }  then  at  sunrise  they  are 
ready  for  the  labors  of  the  day.  This  mode  of  feedmg  is  considered 
preferable,  being  fresher  in  small  quantities,  eaten  more  freely,  and 
less  liable  to  get  under  their  feet,  and  be  wasted. 

Carts  being  cheaper  than  wagons,  and  handier  about  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  farm,  are  therefore  to  be  desired.  Different  kinds  of 
bodies  may  be  attached  occasionally  to  one  pair  of  wheels ;  an  open 
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OQt  for  hay^  sheaTes^  &c.,  and  a  cloae  <me  for  fnut  and  Te^etablet. 
lilt  naked  wheels  are  handy  to  haul  apars^  polesi  and  all  kinds  of 
long  timber  on.  In  hitchinf^  a  cart  to  the  oxen^  the  tongue  or  spire 
•thereof  passes  into  the  ring  of  the  ox-yoke,  as  far  as  the  shoulder  in 
the  tongue  will  permit ;  an  iron  instrument  called  a  capes  pin,  reson- 
bline  the  capital  letter  U,  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  tongue,  embradng 
it  above  and  below,  and  the  copes  pin  is  inserted  through  the  end  of 
the  tongue  and*  throueh  the  copes.  This  copes  is  for  the  purpose  of 
bitching  the  second  yoke  of  oxen  to,  when  necessary. 

Wherever  oxen  and  yokes  are  used,  chsdns  become  indispensable ; 
four  of  these,  each  ten  teet  long,  with  a  hook  in  each  end,  or  part  of 
them  with  a  ring  in  one  end  and  a  hook  at  the  other,  are  enough  for 
two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  ox  should  not  be  worked  singly ; 
so  might  cows,  when  not  at  the  pail,  very  well  do  the  single  plowmg. 
and  haul  light  loads  in  carts ;  and  it  would  be  yet  more  economical 
and  expedient  to  spay  and  work  heifers  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  Spam  and  France  it  is  a  common  practice.  Every  judicious  fhrmer 
will  endeavor  to  get  all  posdble  remuneration  for  the  certain  expense 
attendant  upon  the  keeping  of  every  thing  that  ctnuumes  the  produee 
of  his  land.  Even  the  dog  that  eats  what  would  keep  a  pig,  besides 
guarding  his  house,  protecting  his  fields,  and  finding  hiis  game,  is  made 
by  the  calculating  New-England  man  to  chum  his  butter. 

It  b  observed  that  less  food  is  necessary  for  spayed  heifers  to  keep 
and  fatten  them  than  is  rec^uired  for  the  ox ;  and  Mr.  Marshall,  in  Us 
Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,  remarks,  that  it  is  a  fact  well  establish- 
ed in  the  practice  of  that  district,  that  they  work  better,  and  have 
better  wind  than  oxen. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  single  ox  in  a  cart,  at  Norfolk  in 
Virginia,  among  a  people  as  little  as  any  other  observant  of  improve* 
ments  going  on  in  the  agricultural  machinery.  That  whole  states, 
even  where  oxen  are  used,  should  forego  the  use  of  single  oxen,  serves 
to  show  how  proverbially  slow  is  the  chanee  of  habits  among  agri* 
culturists.  Large  bulls  of  immense  strength  are  often  kept  and  fed 
through  the  entire  year,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  their  services  for 
eight  or  ten  cows*  when  they  might  haul  immense  quantities  of  wood 
and  manure  in  vehicles  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

For  an  ox  working  singly,  some  recommend  a  single  harness  with 
the  collar  reversed ;  but  for  the  reasons  he  gives,  and  which  are  ob- 
vious, the  single  yoke  recommended  by  Mr.  Stabler,  and  here  exbi* 
bited,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  When  the  collar  is  used,  and  the 
draught  heavy,  the  pressure  of  the  traces  on  the  sides  is  obviated  by 
the  yoke.  The  length  for  a  single  yoke  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  traces  will  be  as  far  apart  when 
fastened  to  a  small  hook  on  the  under  side  of  each  end  as  is  required 
to  prevent  his  ades  from  beine  chafed.  The  followmg  will  show  the 
proper  shape  of  the  single  y  we : 
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It  will  be  obsei^ved  that  by  placmg  the  hooks  perpendicularly 
through  the  ends  of  the  voke,  the  draught  is  applied  preciselr  as  in 
tbe  double  yokcy  and  the  dow  consequently  keeps  its  proper  place. 

Mr«  Stabler,  a  nice  obserrer  and  a  practical  man,  residing  in  a  mid- 
dle state,  sets  it  down  that  a  horse  when  at  work  must  have  at  least 
three  gallons  of  mm  a  day,  and  for  six  months  in  the  year,  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty-fire  pounds  of  hay  per  week.  Supposing  him  to  be 
at  work  only  two-thirds  of  his  time,  and  during  the  remainder  to  be 
kept  on  hay  or  pasture  alone*  he  must  consume  upwards  of  ninety 
bittbels  of  grain,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seveftty-fiTe 
pounds  of  &j  in  a  year,  which  latter  is  amply  sufficient,  with  such 
pastnre^as  the  horse  must  hare,  (and  some  additional  coarse  food  in 
the  winter,)  to  keep  the  ox  in  prune  order  for  work  without  the  use 
of  any  grain.  Thus  it  appears,  that  for  ererjr  ox  substituted  for  a 
horse,  there  are  ninety  bu^mels  of  grain  saved  in  a  year. 

From  data  given,  Mr.  Stabler  shows  a  saving  on  four  oxen,  in- 
stead of  four  horses,  in  twelve  years,  of  two  thmuandfcur  htendred 
0md  fifty  dollars^  and  concludes  his  observations  on  the  subject,  with 
this  wholesome  advice : 

**  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  those  who  are  about  em- 
barking in  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood, 
(and  who  may  be  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
oxen,)  to  make  the  experiment  at  least,  and  give  the  thing  a  fair  tri* 
0^  before  they  encumber  themselves  wiUi  that  moM,  a  stock  of  farm 
horses  ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  easily  be  seen,  they  hazard  nothing, 
for  should  any  wish  to  abandon  the  plan  after  a  sufficient  trial,  one 
sunmer's  grass  will  enable  than  to  obtain,  in  cash,  an  advance  on 
tile  first  cost  of  their  cattle,  if  young  and  thrifty,  and  such  are  always 
to  be  had.^ 
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SxTRACt  from  the  report  of  L.  F.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  award* 
ing  Committee  on  Stallions,  at  the  late  State  Fair  at  Poughkeepsie  : 

Your  Committee  trust  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
farmers  of  New-York,  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  a  few 
remarks  touching  an  extended  list  of  premiums  hereafter,  including 
the  several  varieties  of  the  horse  demanded  by  the  multifarious  occu- 
pations of  our  people. 

The  "  horse  of  all  work"  is  conceded  to  be  altogether  the  animal 
most  generally  in  demand.  He  is  the  horse  of  the  farmer,  the  me^ 
chanic,  the  professional  man,  and  the  tradesman.  The  almost  innu- 
merable stage  lines  of  our  country,  are  supplied  from  his  ranks  ;  and 
the  huge  canal  boats  on  our  inland  waters,  are  propelled  by  his  power. 
Still,  he  is  not  the  only  variety  demanded  by  the  wants  and  the  tastes 
of  our  population.  The  ^^  thorough-bred"  horse,  as  derived  from  the 
ancient  Arabian,  crossed  upon  the  most  approved  and  highly  culti- 
vated blood  of  England, — generally  known  as  the  "  turf  horse," — ^is 
absolutely  indispensable  in  producing  the  first  qualitv  of  the  horse  of 
all  work.  And  this  blood,  to  be  at  all  times  available^  must  be  per^ 
petuated  in  its  purity.  TLis  animal  is  also  demanded  by  our  luxuri- 
ous and  wealthy  classes,  for  the  saddle,  and  for  the  carriage.  He  is, 
too,  beyond  all  these,  as  a  creature  of  £ancy,  of  taste,  and  of  marked 
admiration,  the  very  head  and  front  of  all  attraction  in  his  species  ; 
and  without  his  existence,  no  high  standard  of  excellence  can  long 
be  maintained. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  your  Committee,  in  thus  expressing 
their  esteem  for  this  incomparable  animal,  look  a  hair  beyond  the 
range  of  absolute  utility,  or  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  farm.  The 
blood  horse  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  reasonable  means, 
and  those  who  either  possess,  or  choose  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  his 
breeding,  should  receive  a  fair  portion  of  the  encouragement  of  the 
Society. 

Our  principal  cities  require  the  services  of  the  largest  and  heaviest 
class  of  draught  horses.  The  breeding  of  the  best  variety  of  this 
animal  has  received,  as  yet,  but  little  impulse  in  this  State.  Nor  are 
your  Committee  at  this  moment,  prepared  to  recommend,  decidedly, 
what  particular  kind  it  is  best  the  farmer  should  adopt.  England  has 
produced  several  excellent  varieties  of  the  draught  horse,  which  are 
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highly  esteemed  in  their  different  localitiet  f  but  whether  either  of 
them  are  absolmtely  the  best  for  the  severe  extremes  of  American 
climate,  is  yet  an  unsettled  question.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  valu- 
able specimens  have  been  imported  from  that  country,  much  to  the 
improvement  of  our  own  stock.  The  "  Conestoga*'  horse,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, varying  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  hands  high,  and  short 
and  compact  in  proportion,  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  the  only  v)tU 
established  laree  American  draught  horse  in  our  possession.  His 
value  is  proverbial,  where  best  known,  and  his  introduction,  wherever 
heavy  draughts  are  required,  may  answer  all  necessary  purposes. 
For  lighter,  yet  atill  heavy  draughts,  the  Norman,  or  his  descendant, 
the  ^^  Canadian"  horse,  possesses  great  ^excellence.  With  far  less 
size,  he  embodies  prodigious  power,  and  wonderful  endurance  :  and 
in  the  severe  climate  of  Lower  Canada,  he  has  for  two  centuries 
maintained  unrivaled  distinction.  The  dray  horse  of  England,  too, 
which  has  been  so  creditably  exhibited  before  your  Society,  on  this 
occasion,  may,  by  a  skillful  admixture,  infuse  his  power  and  compass 
into  our  native  stock,  that  shall  much  improve  them  for  the  strong 
drudgery  of  the  cities. 

Other  varieties  might,  perhaps,  be  named ;  but  your  Committee 
have  sufficiently  indicated  their  views,  and  they  will  content  them- 
selves by  respectfully  recommending  to  the  Society  for  future  com- 
petition«a  classification  of  the  horse  into  three  varieties — 

1st.  The  "  blood  horse,"  as  possessing  quality  of  the  highest  or- ' 
der,  and  indispensable  in  breeding  a  perfect  animal, 

2d«  The  ^^  oraught  horse,"  as  possessing  size  and  weight. 

3d.  The  "  horse  of  all-work,"  himself,  as  presenting  the  combina- 
tion of  all  the  qualities  required  by  the  farmer,  the  man  of  business, 
or  the  man  of  luxury  and  indulgence.    All  these  the  farmer  must 
produce, — ^a  source  of  profit,  of  pleasure,  and  of  public  utility. 
All  which  b  respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  of  Erie. 
John  a.  king,  of  Queens. 
RICHARD  VAN  DTCK,  of  Greene. 
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Extract  fW>m  the  Report  of  H.  8.  lUnMli  Chairman  of  tte 
awarding  Committee  on  Sinne^  at  the  late  State  Fur  held  at  Ponghr 
keepae. 

On  the  subject  of  the  breeds  of  swine,  your  Committee  hare  nothme 
to  offer.  Thej  would  not  assume  to  decide  on  a  point  not  submitted 
to  them,  and  they  are,  in  reality,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  one  breed  which  would  prove  most  profitable  in  all  situations, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  A  large  variety,  for  example,  might  be 
preferable  in  grain  growing,  and  particularly  in  maize  gro%in^  re- 

?*on8,  while  they  might  be  too  great  consumers  for  grazing  districts, 
our'  Committee  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  they  beueve  there 
is  too  j^eat  a  tendency  among  us,  as  a  people,  to  rush  mto  and  follow 
some  fashionable  channel  in  the  adoption  or  selection  of  our  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  specific  ends 
sought,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  be  pursued. 
Consequently,  the  advent  of  a  fashionable  breed  is  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  a  prevailing  mania,  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  scale  of  prices  paid  and  received.  In  the  scramble 
which  takes  place  to  first  obtain  the  favorite  breeds,  trifling  and  ad- 
ventitious tests  of  excellence  are  established,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  they  most  owe  their  origin  to  the  enthusiasm  or  empiri- 
dsm  of  excited  buyers  and  sellers.  The  curvature  of  a  horn,  the 
number  of  wrinkles  on  a  neck,  or  the  white  hairs  on  the  extremity 
of  a  tail,  may  J  to  a  certain  extent,  present  indicia  of  a  breed  or 
variety,  but  the  shadow  should  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  mis- 
taken for  the  substance.  An  animal  may  possess  the  peculiarities  of 
a  breed  without  any  of  its  excellencies,  and  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  qualities  of  an  individual,  the  former  point  is  not  to  be  regarded 
to  the  exclusion  of,  or  even  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Pedigrees, 
without  excellence,  are  of  no  consequence  :  and  when  they  are  parad- 
ed, and  lofty  sounding  names  are  appropriated  to  give  pi-etension  to 
inferiority,  they  become  ridiculous.  Without  pursuing;  the  subject 
further  here,  your  Committee  would  remark  theit  although  they  would 
conceive  it  their  duty  to  dve  preference,  other  thbgs  l^ing  equal,  to 
an  animal  of  established  breed  (and  therefore,  as  experience  proves, 
capable  of  transmitting  wil^  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  its  pro- 
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perties  to  ito  descendants)  over  the  chance  bred  animal^ the  animal 
of  mere  individual  excellence — still  they  have  aimed  in  making  their 
awards  to  give  preference  to  no  particular  breed^  much  less  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  consideration  so  trifling,  comparatively  speaking,  as 
color.  If  any  breed  has  received  a  preference,  it  is  only  because  it 
has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  offered  the  greatest  number 
of  really  excellent  and  valuable  animals. 
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Report  made  at  the  request  of  J.  P.  Beekman,  President  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  "Autograph  Sketch"  of 
D.  Stebbins,  Esq.,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  received  at  the  An- 
nual Fair  at  Poughkeepsie,  September,  1844. 

The  author  of  this  "  Sketch"  is  well  known  as  having  for  several 
years  past  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  Mk  adture.  The 
statements  of  no  individual  respecting  it,  have  been  given  with  more 
candor  and  strict  refi;ard  to  facts,  or  more  justly  claim  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  He  here  exhibits  some  of  the  valuable  results  of  his 
long  continued  experiments  and  careful  observation,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  appreciated.  While  exhibiting  some  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  his  own  experience,  he  shows  himself  awake  to  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  in  search  of  light  from  whatever 
quarter  it  can  be  obtained.  The  facts  which  he  exhibits  furnish  strong 
proof  of  the  practicability  and  great  importance  of  the  silk  business, 
and  conduct  us  to  his  own  position,  that  "  by  the  use  of  such  mul- 
berries and  worms  as  are  now  approved  of,  aided  by  American  skill, 
ingenuity  and  perseverance,  with  such  encouragement  as  gbvernment 
might  anbrd  in  the  shape  of  bounty" — we  may,  in  this  business,  hope 
to  compete  with  any  silk  growing  country  on  the  globe.  Perhaps 
the  author  of  the  "  Sketch"  could  make  it  convenient  to  present  u 
more  full  detail  the  results  of  his  practice  in  the  production  of  silk. 
A  practical  essay  from  his  pen,  embodying  more  fully  the  results  of 
his  varied  experience  in  this  business,  and  the  best  methods  of  prose- 
cuting it,  would  be  regarded  with  much  favor,  and  published,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tract  on  the  silk  ctdture,  would  undoubtedly  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good.  Wide  spread  regions  of  our  country  are  admira- 
bly suited  to  this  business.  Southern  Ohio,  western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  are  districts  that  seem  destined  to  become  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  silk — ^though  favorable  for  the  growing 
of  wool — still,  m  the  opinion  of  persons  acquainted  with  those  districts 
of  our  territory,  they  contain  wider  tracts  adapted  to  the  profitable 
production  of  silk  than  of  wool.  And  it  is  now  greatiy  to  be  desired 
that  those  who  are  befi;inning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  silk  busi- 
ness, may  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  experience  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
.  Stebbins,  and  be  prepared  to  make  their  experiments  with  the  fiedrest 
prospects  of  success.  His  communication  deserves  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lished transactions  of  the  society.  And  should  it  be  his  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  already  given,  he  would  no  doubt  receive 
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a  decitiT^e  meed  of  approbatiGii  from  tiie  board,  and  be  approximat- 
ing the  period  to  irhich  his  own  mind  looks  forward  with  so  much 
inteiest — ^when,  as  a  nation,  we  shall  become  producers  of  silk  not 
only  for  home  supply,  but  for  foreign  exportation. 

ALEXANDER  WALSH. 


MR.  STEBBINS^  COMMUJflCATION. 

Several  years  since,  the  iaerino  speculation  was  so  rife,  that;  $1,800 
to  $1,500  were  asked  for  a  single  sbee|>.  Ilie  feverish  pulse  was  in 
brisk  circulation  a  few  years ;  but  a  crisis  came,  and  the  same  grade 
of  sheep  declbed  in  price,  something  according  to  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mal for  growing  wool.  So  in  the  mulberry  speculation — the  trees 
were  sold  for  prices  far  above  their  intrinsic  value  for  growing  silk, 
and  the  bubble  burst.  During  the  abatement  of  the  merino  specula- 
tion, some  became  so  disgusted  as  to  rid  themselves  of  every  thing 
that  looked  sheepish.  A  few,  however,  held  on,  showing  by  exam- 
ple that  the  raising  of  wool  would  yield  a  reasonable  profit.  So  it 
was  with  the  mulberry  speculation  :  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  er- 
pected  to  raise  a  pound  of  silk,  yet  called  themselves  silk  growers, 
^ut  soon  as  the  market  became  overstocked  with  ^trees,  an  indiscri- 
minate destruction  of  the  mulberry  commenced,  and  they  are  now 
comparatively  scarce.  The  very  name  of  multicaulis  became  detest- 
able. A  few  persons,  however,  held  on,  and  are  now  showing  up  the 
business  in  a  way  tp  advance  the  general  good. 

With  regard  to  silk  culture  at  the  present  time,  the  experience  of 
the  year  1844  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  early  open  feeding,  as  the  best  course  to  insure  a  healthy  and  pro- 
fitable crop. 

That  worms,  being  faithfully  and  attentively  fed  in  the  early  stages, 
will  ordinarily  pass  safely  through  every  change  to  the  cocoon  ;  out 
this  attention  must  be  constant^  day  by  day,  or  disappointment  will 
be  the  result. 

GilPfi)  ventilating  cradle  has  proved  an  admirable  contrivance  to 
diminish  labor — to  promote  the  health  of  the  worm,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  silk. 

The  present  year's  observation  on  the  early  production  of  foliage, 
has  resulted  in  the  fact,  that  the  genuine  Canton  mulberry  was  me 
earliest  to  dev/elop  its  foliage  for  feeding  worms. 

That  if  the  silk  grower  can  have  plenty  of  genuine  Canton  for  leaf 
feeding,  and  of  the  Asiatic  for  branch  feeding,  he  may,  with  proper  ' 
attention,  expect  a  good  return  of  cocoons. 

The  longer  that  silk  worms  are  kept  on  feed,  the  less  will  be  the 
yield  of  silk.  Worms  carried  through  in  thirty  daysn  or  lesSy  will  or- 
dinarily yield  twenty-five  per  cent  more  of  silk,  than  when  on  feed 
forty  days  or  over. 

Although  the  one  early  crop  has  been  considered  the  safest,  yet 
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there  are  some  favorable  returns  this  year,  where  feeding  has  been 
delayed,  in  consequence  of  untimely  frost,  which  destroyed  the  early 
foliage.  This  injury,  however,  might  have  been  obviated  by  using 
dry  foliage,  saved  the  precedmg  year,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
^een  feed — ^being  pulverised,  moistened,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little 
rice  or  wheat  flour.  This  has  been  verified  by  actual  experiment  the 
past  season,  to  test  the  fact. 

In  this  climate,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  succession  of  good 
crops  from  successive  layings  and  hatchings  of  the  same  year — yet^ 
with  proper  management,  the  same  lot  of  eggs  may  be  hatched  at 
different  times.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  that  one  early  good  crop 
is  not  t^e  best  policy,  and  the  most  valuable. 

The  ^currence  of  cold  or  damp  weather  may  be  obviated  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  ^ 

Such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  cocoone- 
ries— in  the  mode  and  method  of  feeding — that  the  busmess  is  very 
much  simplified  and  systematized ;  not  so  much,  however,  but  that 
farther  improvements  may  be  foimd  advisable,  before  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  ne  plus  ultra. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
silk  of  a  superior  quality,  which  sells  at  $5 .00  per  lb.,  while  the  fo- 
rei^  article  may  be  had  at  |4 .00,  or  $4 .60. 

By  the  use  of  such  mulberries  and  such  worms  as  are  now  approved 
of,  aided  by  Ame^icsn  skill,  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  with  such  en- 
couragement as  government  might  afford,  in  the  shape  of  bounty,  we 
might  fearlessly  and  successfully  compete  with  any  silk  growing  coun*- 
try  in  the  culture  of  silk,  the  cheap  labor  and  cheap  living  of  other 
nations  to  the  contrary  notwitstanding.  This  sentiment  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  one  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen. 

The  pea-nut  variety  of  worms  are  estimated  to  have  lessfloss,  less 
gum,  greater  length  and  lustre  of  fibre,  and  yield  the  most  silk. 

Our  worms  being  properly  attended,  will  make  cocoons  of  such 
a  quality,  that  only  2,400  to  3,000  are  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  silk.  Of  foreign  cocoons,  more  are  required — and  of  the  Chinese 
variety,  probably  from  10,000  to  12,000  are  required,  being  not  one- 
fourth  so  large  as  the  American,  as  testified  by  Rev.  Wm.  Richards, 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  Mr.  Titcomb,  a  silk  grower  in  one  of 
the  Islands,  having  crossed  the  American  with  the  Chinese,  found  the 
cocoons  so  small,  that  from  5,000  to  6,000  cocoons  were  required  for 
a  pound  of  silk,  while  half  that  number  of  the  -American  would  pro- 
duce the  same  results. 

That  we  may  become  a  silk  producing  country,  is  the  opinion  of 
many  gentlemen  of  hiffh  consideration.  This  opinion  is  substantiated 
by  a  gentleman  presiding  at  the  ^ead  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
eminent  literary  instutions,  who  wrote  me,  under  date  of  June,  1844, 
as  follows :  , 

"  If  the  earnest  waking  up  to  a  scientific  and  practical  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  (ailk  culture,)  is  not  soon  crowned  with  signal  suc- 
cess, it  will  not  be  for  want  of  enterprise  or  skill  in  our  countrymen  ; 
but  merely  from  the  high  price  of  labor  here,  compared  with  the 
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f^canty  wages  given  in  other  silk  growing  countrie3.  Even  this  con- 
sideration^  though  it  may  retard  K>r  a  while  the  complete  success  of 
this  home  department  of  productive  industry,  will  not  prevent  its  ul- 
timate success." 

Another  gentleman,  under  date  of  August  11th,  1844,  writes  from 
the  far  west, 

^^  That  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  western  and  southwestern  states 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  raising 
silk  worms ;  and  that  eventually,  the  two  ereat  staples  of  exports 
from  the  western  and  southwestern  states  will  be  sUk  and  wool. 

Recent  information  has  been  received  that  rags  are  never  used  for 
making  paper  in  the  East  Indies  or  Islands,  but  always  made  of  some 
vegetable,  and  no  doubt  that  the  foliage  of  the  mulberry  is  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  as  testified  also  by  M.  Frassenet,  in  France. 

raper  has  been  made  of  the  foliage  in  America,  and  the  bark  is  in 
process  of  carding  and  spinning. 

A  quantity  of  unbleached  mulberry  paper  has  been  made  in  this 
tovn),  for  the  special  purpose  of  millers,  depositing  their  eggs  thereon. 
The  paper  being  of  a  dull  color,  is  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  proba- 
bly congenial  to  their  habits. 

I  am  now  havmg  gathered  the  genuine  Canton  foliage,  which  re^ 
tains  its  verdure  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other,  even  to  the 
autumnal  frosts — ^for  drying  and  bleaching,  to  make  writing  paper. 

It  has  been  experimented  in  this  place,  by  skill&l  operatives,  and 
by  certain  tests  in  proof,  that  the  pongee  silk,  so  called,  of  foreign 
makei  is  a  vegetable  production,  and  probably  made  of  the  inner 
fibre  of  the  mulberry  bark,  and  was  never  operated  upon  by  the  silk 
worm. 

Very  favorable  accounts  have  been  received  from  silk  growers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  all  showing  that  silk  has,  and  can 
be  raised,  of  a  good  quality.  To  promote  which,  however  the  aid  of 
government  is  needed  to  stimulate  many  to  engage  in  an  untried  en- 
terprise. 

We  are  now  the  consumers  of  foreign  silk  to  an  immense  amount 
annually,  and  in  part  contribute  to  the  support  fit  foreign  enterprise 
and  industry  ;  whereas  we  ought  to  be  the  producers  ourselves,  not 
only  to  supply  our  own  market,  but  for  exportation. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  I  commenced  experimenting  in  the 
silk  business,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  business  could  be  made  useful 
to  our  citizens,  and  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object.     Every 

i ear's  experience  and  observation  is  in  evidence  that  we  have  not  la- 
ibored  in  vain,  or  spent  our  strength  for  nought. 
Much  time  and  money  have  been  expended  without  all  the  good 
returns  which  might  have  been  desirable ;  nevertheless,  we  have  the 
approbation  of  our  ovni,  and  the  opinion  of  many  good  men  and  true, 
that  great  good  will  result  from  what  has  been  done ;  and  that  the 
silk  busbess  will  eventually  be  numbered  among  the  best  products  of 
ourc  suil. 

D.  STEBBINS. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR. 


MB.   WOODWOBTH^S   8TATKICXMT. 


The  following  is  the  statement  of  Joel  Woodworth,  of  W«tertown, 

Jefierson  county,  relative  to  his  process  of  manufacturing  the  maple 

sugar,  which  drew  the  first  premium  of  the  State  Society,  of  i^ch 

the  committee  of  awards  made  the  following  remarks : — ^^  It  is  much 

superior  to  all  the  others — ^we  have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind 

at  all  comparable  with  this,  ather  in  the  perfection  of  the  granulation, 

or  in  the  extent  to  whidi  the  refining  process  has  been  carried  ;  the 

whole  coloring  matter  is  extracted,  and  the  peculiar  flavor  of  maple 

sugar  is  completely  eradicated,  leaving  the  sugar  fully  equal  to  th< 

double  refined  cane  loaf  sugar,  to  be  found  in  our  markets." 

In  the  first  place  I  make  my  buckets,  tubs,  and  kettles,  all  perfect- 
ly clean.    I  boil  the  sap  in  a  potash  kettle,  set  in  an  arch  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  edfte  of  the  kettle  is  defended  all  around  from  the  fire. 
I  boil  through  the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any  thin^  in  the  ket- 
tle that  will  give  color  to  the  sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skimmed.    At 
ni^ht  I  leave  fire  enough  under  the  kettle  to  boil  the  sap  nearly  or 
quite  to  syrup  by  the  next  morning.     I  then  take  it  out  of  the  kettle 
and  strain  it  through  a  flannel  cloth  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  enough  ^ 
if  not,  I  put  it  in  a  cauldron  kettle,  which  I  have  hung  on  a  pole  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  can  swing  it  on  and  off  the  fire  at  pleastnre,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  tub  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  morning ;  I  then  take  it  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle 
and  put  it  altogether  in  the  cauldron  and  sugar  it  off.     I  use  to  clarify, 
say  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  five  or  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  about 
one  quart  of  new  milk  and  a  spoonful  of  saleratus,  all  well  mixed 
with  the  syrup  before  it  is  scaldine  hot.    I  then  make  and  keep  a 
moderate  fire  directly  under  the  cauldron  until  the  scum  is  all  raised  ; 
then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the 
kettle  before  I  have  done  skimming  it.     I  then  sugar  it  off,  leaving  it 
so  damp  that  it  will  drain  a  little.     I  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  until 
it  is  well  granulated.     I  then  put  it  into  boxes,  made  smallest  at  the 
bottom,  that  will  hold  from  50  to  70  lbs.,  having  a  thin  piece  of  board 
fitted  in  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  bored  full  of 
small  ^Ids  to  let  the  molassas  drain  through,  which  I  keep  drawn  off 
by  a  tap  through  the  bottom.     I  put  on  the  top  of  the  sugar  in  liie 
box  two  or  tl^ee  thicknesses  of  clear  damp  cloth,  and  over  that  a 
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board  well  6tted  in  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  sugar.     After  i^ 
has  done  or  nearly  done  draining,  I  dissolve  it  and  su|^  it  off  again 
going  through  the  same  process  in  clarifying  and  draming  as  before' 


Statement  of  Wm.  E.  White,  of  Walton,  Delaware  county,  of  his 
process  of  making  maple  sugar,  of  which  the  State  awarding  commit- 
tee remark,  that  next  to  that  of  J.  Woodworth,  it  is  the  best  that  ever 
cam:e  under  their  observation. 

The  sap  of  the  sample  1  have  presented,  was  strained  and  put  in 
sheet  iron  pans,  placed  on  an  arch  and  boiled.  Three  barrels  of  sap 
were  evaporated  to  three  gallons  of  syrup. 

Mode  of  CZart^ymg*.-— Stir  half  a  pintt>f  milk  and  the  white  of  two 
eggs,  into  three  gallons  of  syrup ;  then  place  it  in  a  sheet  iron  pan 
on  a  stove  until  it  boils.  Strain  it  and  noil  it  until  it  will  grain, 
then  let  it  stand  about  six  hours  before  it  is  drained. 

Method  of  Draining. — ^The  drain  is  made  with  four  pieces  of  a 
board,  converging  to  a  point ;  the  molasses  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  ; 
a  wet^-flannel  cloth  is  kept  on  the  sugar  three  days. 
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THE   ORCHARD. 


THE  CULTURE  AND  USES  OF  THE  APPLE. 


PRIZE  ESSAY — BT   J.   J.    THOMAS. 

The  Apple  may  justly  be  considered,  in  taking  into  view  its  various 
uses,  and  the  facility  of  its  culture,  as  the  most  important  and  valua- 
ble fruit  of  the  northern  states,  if  not  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth.  Other  fruits,  as  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  pear,  may  be 
more  delicious  at  their  best  seasons;  but  the  apple,  regarded  as  a 
hardy,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  uniformly  productive  tree,  and  as  an 
^excellent,  easy-keeping,  and  long-continued  fruit,  alike  valuable  for 
the  table,  for  culinary  use,  for  farm  stock,  and  for  the  market, 
and  promising  yet  to  be  well  adapted  to  even  other  uses, — stands  pre- 
eminent as  the  fruit  of  the  farm,  and  under  proper  culture,  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  all  crops  raised  by  the  farmer.  Hence  every 
hint  in  relation  to  its  culture  may  prove  of  essential  value. 

The  cultivated  apple,  with  all  its  varieties,  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  native  variety  of  the  Pyrus  malusy  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  crab;  which  is  an  entirely  distinct  species  from  the  native 
American  crab,  or  Pyrus  coronaria.  The  improved  fruit,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  brought  into  western  Europe  from  the  Romans, 
to  whom  twenty-two  varieties  were  known  in  Pliny's  time.  Leonard 
Maschal  first  introduced  some  of  the  cultivated  apples  into  England 
about  1526.  Since  then,  the  number  has  been  multiplied  to  a  vast 
extent ;  the  collection  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  includes 
more  than  1400  ;  and  new  ones  arc  yearly  originating — many  from 
the  natural  process  of  propagation  by  seeds ;  and  others,  under  the 
hands  of  scientific  cultivators,  by  the  adoption  of  President  Knight's 
mode  of  crossings  which  consists  in  clipping  out  the  stamens  of  the 
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flowers  with  scissors,  and  fertilizing  thie  remaining  pistils  with  the 
pollen  from  other  selected  sorts.  In  the  United  States,  the  northern 
portion  of  which  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  apple 
than  England,  the  nnmber  is  probably  still  greater.  The  different 
nurseries  m  this  country,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  probably  ad- 
vertised not  less  than  two  thousand.  And  yet  the  whole  number  of 
those  extensively  known  in  our  markets  as  the  most  valuable  or  most 
popular,  embracing  perhaps  three-quarters  of  all  the  graftecl  fruit 
sold,  would  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  varieti^. 

PBOPAOATION. 

There  are  various  modes  of  propagating  the  apple,^  including  by 
seeds,  by  budding  and  grafting,  by  cuttings,  by  suckers,  and  by  layers. 
Where  seeds  alone  are  used  for  raising  trees,  and  not  for  stocks  to 
bud  or  graft,  it  must  be  familiar  to  most  persons,  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  character  or  quality  of  the  fruit  produced.     As 
a  general  rule,  however,  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  new  and  ' 
the  old  fruit,  which  is  often  very  close,  and  frequently  also  quite  re- 
mote.    Where  seeds  of  fine  sorts  are  planted,  very  {evf  may  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  much  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  original,  the  tenden- 
cy being  to  descend,  or  deteriorate  from  the  highlv  improved  state 
which  the  best  varieties  have  attained.     Hence  nearly  all  the  apples 
so  abundant  in  our  State,  known  as  ^^  natural  fruit^'  are  of  quite  a 
worthless  character.     And  hence,  too,  the  necessity  of  the  true  and 
unvarying  modes  of  increasing  the  trees  by  budding  and  grafting. 
It  may  be  unnecessary  in  this  short  essay  to  give  directions  for  per- 
•  forming  these  operations,  they  being  familiar  to  nearly  all  cultivators; 
but  certain  requisites  for  success  should  be  well  understood.     But, 
first,  the  best  modes  of  raising  the  stocks  should  perhaps  be  pointed 
out. 

These  should  in  all  cases  be  from  seed.  Pomace  firom  the  cider- 
mill,  may  be  thickly  sown  in  drills  on  very  rich  soilj  mixing  with 
ashes  before  sowing,  appears  to  have  a  good  effect,  by  neutralizing 
the  acid,  which  otherwise  tends  to  injure  the  soil  temporarily,  and 
retard  the  growth  of  the  young  trees.  A  neater  mode,  is  to  wash 
out  the  seeds  from  the  pomace  before  planting,  as  in  that  case  they 
can  be  more  evenly  sown.  This  work  should  all  be  done  in  autumn, 
or  if,  from  the  danger  of  mice  or  other  causes,  the  planting  is  deferrd 
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till  spring,  the  seeds  may  be  kept  m  the  meautiine  exposed  ta  the 
weather,  in  a  box  mixed  with  clean  sand.  After  the  yonng  trees  are 
up,  they  are  to  be  thinned  to  three  or  four  inches  apart,  to  prevent 
diminished  growth  from  crowding;  and  kqit  well  hoed  through'  the 
sommer.  They  may  be  budded  the  awcceeding  summer ;  or  if  trans- 
planted the  first  spring,  as  is  usually  done  for  conyenience,  they  may 
be  budded  the  second  summer  after  the  operation,  or  grafted  the  se- 
cond spring. 

Budding  is  much  more  easily  performed,  and  with  less  skill  than 
grafting ;  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  learning  an  ingenious 
boy  to  do  it  well  in  fifteen  minutes.  But  the  great  requisite  of  suc- 
cess is  a  good,  rapidly  growing,  thrifty  stock ;  and  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  the  midst  of  the  growing  season,  generally  in  this 
State  about  the  end  of  7th  month  (July)  and  beginning  of  8th  month 
(August,)  is  essential.  A  very  sharp  knife,  with  a  broad  flat  blade^ 
so  as  to  shave  the  bud  off  smoothly  from  the  twig,  to  enable  it  to  lie 
closely  on  the  denuded  stock,  is  also^of  importance.  The  removal  of 
the  small  portion  of  wood  beneath  the  bud  on  the  inserted  piece,  I 
have  never  found  attended  with  any  benefit,  but  always  of  course 
with  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

Gbaftimg  may  be  performed  in  two  or  three  different  ways ;  one 
of  which  is,  root-grafting,  done  by  taking  up  the  young  stocks  when 
of  the  diameter  of  a  large  goose-quill,  or  larger,  trimming  the  roots, 
cutting  off  the  stem,  grafting  it  by  the  whip  method,  and  setting  it 
out  again  by  dibbling.  Trees  so  grafted  are  often  set  out  without  the 
application  of  wax ;  but  a  small  plaster,  quickly  rolled  round,  is  al- 
ways useful,  often  saving  many  grafts,  even  though  the  place  of  junc-« 
tion  may  be  set,  as  usual,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface. 

Other  grafting  is  performed  on  the  stock  as  it  stands  in  the  ground, 
by  whip  or  by  cleft  grafting. 

The  great  leading  requisite  in  successful  grafting  is  to  have  a  per- 
fect coincidence  between  the  stock  and  graft,  at  the  division  line  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood.  But  as  this  cannot  always  be  closely  seen 
with  the  eye,  it  is  most  convenient  in  practice,  to  cut  each,  so  that 
this  line  in  one  may  cross  at  an  exceedingly  oblique  angle  the  line  in 
the  other ;  thus  a  coincidence  at  one  place  will  be  certain.  Among 
other  requisites,  are,  good  firm  grafts,  which  have  been  neither  water- 
soaked  nor  dried  ;  very  sharp  tools  ;  a  close  and  firm  fit  between  the 
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cut  faces ;  and  good  grafting-wax  snugly  applied.  The  wax  may  be 
spread  thickly  on  muslin  or  paper,  and  warmed  slightly  with  a  chaf- 
ing-dish before  applying ;  or,  it  may  be  worked  in  cold  water,  by 
constantly  drawing  it  out,  until  it  may  be  drawn  into  thin  ribbons, 
which  are  wrapped  round  the  place  of  junction.  A  good  grafting- 
wax  is  made  of  one  part  by  weight  of  beeswax,  two  of  tallow,  and 
four  of  ro^.  When  spread  on  paper,  it  may  be  very  expeditiously 
done  with  a  brush,  while  melted,  over  the  whole  sheet,  which  is  after- 
wards cut  up  on  a  cold  dxj  by  a  knife. 

Apple  trees  for  removal  from  the  nursery  should  be  at  least  two 
years'  groiivth  from  the  graft  or  bud,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high.  They 
should  not  be  much  larger  than  this  size,  if  stunting  by  removal 
would  be  avoided ;  unless  prepared  for  the  operation  by  previous 
transplanting,  and  a  consequent  occasional  shortening  cf  the  long 
roots,  once  or  twice  before. 

Propagation  by  curriircw,  suckers,  and  latebs,  is  rarely  practiced. 
From  cuttingij  trees  can  only  be  successfully  raised  by  very  skilUul 
treatment,  under  glass  ;  they  are  sometimes  thus  raised  in  England  ; 
but  in  our  dryer  and  hotter  climate,  it  must  prove  very  difficult,  and 
certainly  of  no  value  in  practice.  Insertion  of  the  cutting  into  a  po  • 
t%toe,  and  various  other  modes,  are  heralded  every  few  years  through 
the  newspapers,  but  always  ultimately  prove  failures  on  trial.  It  may 
therefore  be  laid  down  as  settled,  for  all  useful  purposes,  that  a  cut- 
ting or  graft  will  not  grow  unless  inserted  into  a  stock,  or  a  portion 
of  the  root  of  the  apple. 

Propagation  by  suckers  can  only  be  done  to  advantage  from  a 
seedling  tree,  whose  suckers  are,  of  course,  unlike  those  of  a  grafts 
ed  tree,  identical  with  the  top. 

The  apple  is  easily  propagated  by  layer$j  for  whidi  purpose  ^ 
grafted  tree  to  operate  from,  should  be  planted  in  an  inclined  or 
drooping  position,  that  its  branches  may  be  easily  buried  beneath  the 
earth.  These  will  root  in  one  season,  and  may  be  cut  off  and  set  out 
in  rows  the  following  spring.  This  mode  of  manufacturing  trees, 
though  little  attended  to,  has,  in  some  cases,  proved  very  advantage- 
ous and  convenient ;  and  the  suckers  from  the  trees  thus  produced, 
are  the  same  a's  the  rest  of  the  tree,  and  are  genuine  without  budding 
or  grafting. 
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THS  BOIL  FOR  AN  ORCHABD. 

Nearly  all  good  fertile  soils  in  the  State,  not  too  wet,  too  shallow, 
nor  too  dry,  are  well  adapted  to  the  apple.  Land  which  will  raise 
good  corn,  will  generally  raise  good  apples.  Where  the  soil  for  the 
intended  orchard  has  been  enriched  by  several  previpus  manurings, 
the  growth  of  the  trees  will  be  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  fruit 
larger  and  finer.  The  apple  is  benefited  by  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, provided  it  is  very  thoroughly  intermixed  with  the  soil, 

PLANTING. 

The  DISTANCE  asttnder  must  depend  upon  various  circumstances. 
Where  land  is  cheap^  and  an  early,  large  return  from  it  is  not  desired, 
the  trees  may  be  «et  quite  remotely,  or  as  far  apart  as  40  or  46 
feet ;  in  which  case  they  will  not  crowd  each  other  when  thirty  years 
old.  But  where  the  land  is  dear,  and  the  quantity  limited,  the  trees 
may  be  set  from  25  to  30  feet,  or  even  nearer,  on  small  pieces  of  land, 
where  fipace  is  of  more  value  than  a  few  trees  afterwards  to  be  thin- 
ned out. 

In  large  orchards,  intended  for  the  market,  it  would  be  of  advaa- 
tage  to  ascertain  bdTorehand  the  usual  size  the  several  sorts  attain 
when  of  full  growth,  and  accommodate  the  spaces  accordingly. 
Thus,  the  Esopjos  Spitzenburg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Fall  Pip- 
pin, should  have  one-half  more  ground  than  the  Swaar,  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  and  Tallman  Sweeting ;  and  the  latter  more  than  the  Bough  or 
the  Yellow  Harvest.  In  order  thus  to  accommodate  the  ground  to 
the  size  of  the  variety,  and  yet  preserve  straight  rows  in  the  same 
orchard,  the  distance  may  be  varied  only  one  way,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  A.  indicates  the  ground  for  the  smallest  trees 
— B.  for  the  largest,  and  C.  for  those  of  medikl  size  :. 

ABC 
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The  holes  for  this  purpose  should  he  larger — ^not  less,  in  any  case 
whateyer,  than  four  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  if  six  feet,  they  would  be 
better.  The  depth  need  not  be  more  than  fifteen  inches.  These 
large  holes,  then,  being  filled  with  rich  mold,  or  soil  very  thoroughly 
intermixed  with  well  rotted  manure,  will  cause  the  young  trees  to  grow 
twice  as  fast,  for  a  few  of  the  first  years,  as  if  merely  set  out  in  common 
soil,  Avith  digging  small  holes.  That  is,  a  tree  which,  with  this  good 
treatment,  would  bear  a  bushel  of  apples  five  years  after  transplant- 
ing,*—would  probably  require  ten  years  to  yield  the  same  crop,  with 
bad  treatment,  other  things  being  tlje  same. 

Does  the  cost  of  such  large  holes  startle  any  one  t  Then  1^  him 
•calculate  the  difference  in  the  results,  and  compare  them.  A  good 
hand  will  dig  a  hundred  holes,  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  eight  days ; 
and  cart  them  full  of  rich  earth  or  muck  in  four  days  more-^making 
twelve  days  in  all — ^which,  with  the  use  of  the  team,  would  be  worth 
eleven  dollars.f  He  would  dig  a  hundred  small  holes  in  four  days, 
costing  three  dollars :  difference  between  the  two  modes,  eight  dollars. 
Transplanting  and  all  other  treatment  being  the  same,  the  first  or- 
chard would  bear  a  bushel  a  tree  in  about  one-half  the  time  required 
by  the  latter  :  that  is,  the  oiie  would  yield  a  hundred  bushels  in  five 
years,  while  the  other  would  produce  the  same  at  the  end  of  ten 
years.  After  the  five  years,  the  product  of  the  first  would  rapidly 
increase  ;  so  that  the  crop  would,  perhaps,  be  about  120  the  sixth 
year, — 160  the  seventh,— 190  the  eighth,— 240  the  ninth,— and  300 
the  tenth, — ^making  1000  bushels  in  all.  These,  at  twenty  cents  per 
bushel,  would  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars ;  which  would  be 
one  hundred  and  eighty  more  than  the  product  of  the  other  or- 
chard ;  and  which  would  overbalance,  more  than  twenty  times, 
the  cost  of  digging  large  holes.  The  fruit  would  also  be  of  a  finer 
quality. 

But  the  busy  season  of  autumn  and  spring  will  not  allow  many  to 
expend  so  much  labor,  at  that  time.  The  work,  however,  need  not 
be  done  at  that  time.  I  have  had  holes  ^six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
dug  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  soil  happened  to  be  slightly  fro- 


*  Which  I  have  known  to  be  ttie  ase,  when  holes  six  or  seven  feet  m  diameter  were 

f  There  is  generaUy  enough  mack  or  waste  rich  earth  on  a  farm,  for  this  purpose^  coit- 
inrtBOlhlBg. 
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2cn,— and  filled,  ready  for  the  recspttmi  of  the  trees,  the  following 
{^>ring.    The  holes  may  be  thus  prepared,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  setting  out  the  treesy  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  tie 
them  to  stakes,  to  prevent  their  beii^  blown  about  and  loosened  by 
the  wind.  An  excelle^t  way  is,  to  drive  a  stake  close  to  the  tree, 
before  the  earth  is  thrown  into  the  hole,  which  prevents  bruimng  the 
roots.  To  this  stake  the  tree  is  to  be  tied,  by  straw  or  bass  matting. 
The  hole  is  then  to  be  filled  with  pulverized  earth,  spreading  the  fine 
roots,  at  the  same  time,  horizontally  on  every  side  ;  and  all  the  in- 
terstices,— which  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  tree, 
— ^well  filled  ;  a  few  quarts  of  water  arc  to  be  dashed  in,  before  the 
hole  is  quite  filled  with  earth. 

The  great  importance  of  the  preceding  requisites, — large  holes  and 
a  fertile  bed  of  earth  at  the  roots, — firm  stakes,  for  stiffening  the 
tree,  and  a  compact  filling  up  of  the  soil  on  all  sides  of  the  finely 
spread  fibres, — cannot  be  too  well  understood.  But  while  these  are 
all-essential,  there  is  another  requisite  of  more  importance  than  all  else, 
— and  that  is,  a  continued  and  thorough  culture  of  the  soU,  for  several 
years  after.  The  difference  b^ween  an  orchard  suffered  to  become 
overrun  with  grass  and  weeds,  and  one  kept  in  fine  tilth  by  constant 
cultivation,  in  both  cases,  for  several  successive  years  after  transplant- 
ing, could  hardly  be  believed  by  one  who  has  never  actually  tried 
the  experiment  on  two  orchards  ^de  by  side.  In  one  case,  the  trees 
will  linger  in  growth,  become  stunted,  and  perhaps  mice-eaten,  and 
many,  as  a  consequence,  will  die  ;  while  with  those  that  survive,  the 
period  of  bearing  will  be  ^  prolonged  many  years ;  even  then,  to 
yield  only  a  stunted  and  inferior  fruit.  In  the  other,  the  growth  is 
vigorous  and  certain  ;  few  if  any  losses  by  death,  ever  occur ;  m]4^ 
find  no  shelter  on  a  clean,  well  tilled  suriace  ;  and  the  fruit,  which  m 
early  and  abundant,  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  commands  the  high- 
est price  in  market.  The  latter  consideration  is  not  to  be  overlook- 
ed, especially  in  case  of  foreign  exportation.  For  while  the  shipping 
of  common  or  inferior  fruit  has,  in  some  cases,  been  attended  with 
heavy  losses,  the  finest  quality  rarely  fails  of  a  good  profit.  A  dis- 
tinguished cultivator,  who  has  exported  largely  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool, says,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  ^^  I  once  sent  350  barrels  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  returns,  after  deducting  freight,  were  sixteen  shillings 
and  sixpence^ — and  I  have  sold  apples  there  for  twenty-one  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  barrel^ — such  apples  as  would  require  a  hundred  trees 
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from  which  to  select  a  sbgle  barrel."  These  facts  show  the  vital  conse- 
quaice  of  raisbg  large  and  fine  fruit,  by  good  and  thrifty  cultiyation. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  during  the  early  growUi  of  a  young  or- 
chardy  the  trees  will  offer  very  little  obstruction  to  the  raising  of  otheir 
crops  on  the  ground.  But  every  tree  should  have  three  or  four  strong 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  around  it,  to  prevent  injury  from  plow- 
ing and  harrowing,  as  workmen  axe  very  rarely  foUnd  who  are  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  this  particular,  or  who  would  not  sacrifice  a  fine 
tree  worth  a  dollar,  to  raising  a  hill  of  potatoes  worth  half  a  cent.* 
Low,  hoed  crops,  alone,  should  be  raised  on  the  ground  while  the 
trees  are  small,  as  potatoes,  ruta  bagas,  field  beets,  carrots,  beans,  and 
pumpkins.  When  the  trees  become  larger,  a  crop  of  corn  may  be 
occasionally  cultivated  ;  but  sown  crops  are  to  be  left  till  the  trees 
become  of  good  size,  and  th^i  they  are  to  be  sparingly  introduced* 

The  cultivation  of  the  above  named  hoed  crops  greatly  contributes 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  that  by  the  time  the  roots  have  extended 
beyond  the  rich  bed  of  mellow,  earth  contained  in  the  large  holes 
made  in  transplanting,  they  are  not  then  checked  in  growth,  but  have 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  aroimd  them  made  fertile  for  their  re- 
ception. 

PRtJNINO. 

An  orchard,  carefully  and  judiciously  pruned,  each  yecur  or  two, 
will  need  but  little  cutting  away  at  a  time.  The  removal  of  heavy 
limbs  becomes  necessary  only  from  long  neglect.  In  performing  the 
operation,  no  rule  is  to  be  observed,  o^erthan  to  out  off  scrubby  and 
crooked  limbs,  or  those  likely  to  become  so ;  to  keep  the  top  mode- 
rately thinned,  and  to  preserve  in  it  a  good,  handsome,N  and  neatly 
growing  form.  The  branches  removed  should  be  closely  cut  to  the 
tree,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  cause  too  large  a  wound.  The  freshly 
cut  surface,  if  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  protected  by 
a  coat  of  warm  tar  and  brick  dust  This  prevents  cracking  and  de^ 
eay,  from  exposure  to  the  weather*  Trees  should  not  be  pruned  early 
in  spring,  while  the  sap  flows  freely,  bat  eiUier  in  winter  or  in  sum- 
mer. A  saw,  a  sharp  chisel  and  mallet,  or  a  small,  light  axe^  skillfully 
handled,  may  be  used  for  the  work.  '  Close  or  heavy  pruning  shouM 
always  be  avcnded,  very  little  bang,  in  general,  suffictent ;  neither  is 
it  necessary  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  be  admitted  to  every  part  of  the 
tAp. 

•  The  few  last  fdrrowt^  next  the  trees,  may  be  most  safely  and  easUy  plowed,  by  pla- 
eloff  one  horse  ahead  of  the  other,  a  boy  riduif  it. 
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SELSCnOH  OF  YABIITIES. 

In  making  a  selection  of  varieties,  for  domestic  use  only,  those 
which  are  best  are  to  be  chosen.  But  where  sale  in  market  is  to  be 
ike  chief  object,  good,  well  known,  and  popular  fruits,  must  consti- 
tute the  chief  part.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  importance 
of  selecting  good  bearers,  as  a  tree  yielding  six  bushels  a  year  must 
be  of  twice  the  profit  of  one  yielding  only  three.  Tlie  advantages 
of  long  keepers  for  spring  market  is  also  obvious,  as  a  bushel  of  good 
apples  picked  from  two  bushels  in  a  state  of  partial  decay,  must  cost 
double  the  bushel  of  entirely  sound  ones.  Uniformly  smooth  and  fair 
fruit  are  also  decidedly  preferable  to  those  liable  to  scrubbiness  and 
mildew. 

Summer  AfpUs. — The  YdUnx>  Harvest  is  probably  the  very  best 
early  apple  cultivated.  It  ripens  with  our  wheat  harvest,  is  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  of  good  acid  flavor,  of  a  generally  smooth  and  fair  skin, 
excellent  for  table  or  culinary  use,  and  valuable  and  well  known  in 
market.  The  Summer  Rose^  or  Woolman^s  Striped  Harvest^  is  an 
apple  of  excellent  flavor  and  fine  texture,  begmning  to  ripen  with  the 
Yellow  Harvest,  though  inferior  to  it  in  size  and  productiveness. 
Sine  Qua  Jfon^  though  a  slow  growing  tree,  is  an  excellent  fruit,  as 
large  as  the  Yellow  Harvest,  and  decidedly  superior  to  it  in' flavor 
and  texture,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It  commences  ripenbg  about 
two  weeks  later  than  the  two  former.  The  Sweet  Bough  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  fruit,  a  good  and  uniform  bearer,  and  probably  the  best 
early  sweet  apple  we  have.  Benonij  WUliamU  Red,  and  Red  Astra- 
chan^  are  very  fine  early  varieties,  though  very  little  known  as  yet  in 
the  orchards  and  gardens  of  our  State.  The  Summer  Pearm/iin  and 
Red  Juneating  are  also  valuable,  and  Bevans^  Favorite  is  said  to  be 
eminently  so. 

Autumn  Apples. — In  addition  to  a  part  of  the  preceding,  the  latter 
part  of  the  crops  of  which  extend  into  autumn,  there  are  some  fine 
varieties.  The  Strawberry ^  a  fruit  which  appears  to  have  originated 
in  western  New-York,  possesses  uncommon  excellence  of  flavor  and 
texture,  and  is  a  great  bearer,  and  usually  a  beautiful  and  fair  apple. 
It  commences  ripening  early  in  autumn,  and  often  continues  till  win- 
ter. The  Summer  Q^een  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  fruit  for  cooking, 
possessing  an  uncommonly  rich,  acid,  and  spicy  flavor  ;  its  liability  . 
to  become  scrubby  appears  to  be  its  only  defect.     The  Duchess  of 
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Oidenburgh  is  a  beautiful  and  excellent  apple,  though  but  little  culti-* 
▼ated  as  yet  in  the  State.  The  Gravensteiny  introduced  from  Germany, 
and  ripening  at  mid-autumn,  is  almost  without  a  rival.  As  a  rigjorously 
growing  tree,  a  great  bearer,  and  a  beauti&il  and  fair  fruit  of  exceed- 
ingly rich  flayor,  it  stand»  first  among  the  first.  The  Alexander^  also 
a  large  £edr  firuit,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  is  worthy  of  cultiyation,  though 
the  flavor  can  hardly  be  classed  as  first-rate.  The  Maiden? $  Blush  is 
a  remarkably  fair  and  beautiful  fruit,  and  a  great  bearer,  and  hence  is  , 
well  adapted  to  the  market ;  but,  though  much  celebrated,  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  low  as  second-rate  in  flavor ;  hogs,  which  running  in  an  or- 
chardj  soon  become  good  judges,  always  hold  it  in  much  contempt. 
The  Fcmmesey  the  Po9^ter^  and  Belle  Bonne^  are  fine  autumn  apples. 

Late  Autttmn  and  Early  Winter  Apples. — The  best  among  these 
are  the  Bjambo^  the  Bibston  Pippin^  and  the  Fall  Pippin^  all  of  which 
are  decidedly  first-rate  apples,  and  good  bearers.  The  BeHfi&voer^ 
perhaps  a  little  later,  is  a  very  fine  and  remarkably  tender  fruit  ;* 
though  an  abundant  bearer  and  fair  fruit,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  market,  its  very  thin  sldn  and  delicate  texture 
rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to  bruises^  which  soon  turn  dark  and 
£sfigure  the  surface. 

Winter  Apples. — These,  from  the  long  period  they  supply  us  with 
fr^h  fruit,  while  other  fruits  are  gone,  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  transported  to  distimces,  and  the  consequent  important  place  they 
hold  in  commerce,  place  them  as  first  in  consequence  among  cultiva- 
ted fruit.  The  finest  and  best  known  varieties  are — Bhode  Island 
Greeningj  the  most  famous  marke^  apple  in  western  New- York,  re- 
markable for  the  fine  and  free  growth  of  the  tree,  its  great  product- 
iveness, and  its  large,  sn^ooth,  and  well  keeping  fruit ;  Esopus  Spit- 
zenbisrghj  a  good  bearer,  and  a  fine,  handsome,  and  very  rich  fruit, 
not  only  fine  for  the  table,  but  pre-eminently  so  for  itewing  ;•  the 
SvMaTy  a  good  bearer,  and  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  of  all  winter 
apples ;  the  Baldwin^  a  great  bearer — a  handsome  and  very  excellent 
fruit ;  PeckPs  Pleasant^  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  and  remarkable 
for  its  smooth  and  handsome  surface  and  excellent  flavor.  The  three 
last  are  distinguished  for  that  peculiar  richness  of  taste  and  medium 
between  sweet  and  sour,  so  pleasing  to  most  palates  f  the  tWo  first 

•  The  Jonathanf  a  new  Tariety— originated  from  the  Spitzenburgh,  and  introdneed  by 
Judge  Buel— la  a  beautiftd  and  exceUent  apple>  and  great  bearer. 
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are  more  acid,  and  are  particularly  exceDent  for  winter  eooldng.  The 
Biiick  OUl^owerj  tiioogh  too  dry  to  be  greatly  admired,  is  fine  in 
flaror,  and  possesses  the  combined  value  of  great  productiveness  and 
long  keeping,  which  would  render  it  highly  useful  for  feeding  stock 
in  winter  and  springy  if  it  should  ever  fail  of  ^  market.  Among  long 
keepers,  the  J^ortkem  Spy  and  Roxbury  Russet  stand  pre-^iiinent. 
The  former,  which  originated  in  East  Bloomfield,  in  western  New- 
York,  when  well  grown,  is  a  large  hancbome  apple,  remarkable  for 
the  undiminished  freshness  of  its  flavor  through  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, but  can  never  succeed  finely  as  a  marAe^  fruit,  as  when  the  trees 
become  old  most  of  the  apples  become  scrubby,  and  greatly  inferior 
in  value,  notwithstanding  good  culture  and  pruning.  Charles  Clm- 
pin,  of  West  Bloomfield,  (who  owns  the  original  tree  and  orchard,) 
out  of  seventy-five  barrels  raised  in  1843,  succeeded  in  selecting  only 
fifteen  barrels  fit  for  the  market.  In  this  respect,  the  Roxhury  Russet^ 
though  inferior  in  quality  and  size,  is  greatly  preferable  ;  its  uniformly 
fair  surface,  and  its  unrivalled  quality  for  long  keeping,  renders  it 
eminently  profitable — as  the  cultivator,  by  keeping  his  crop  two  or 
three  months  beyond  the  usual  period  for  winter  apples,  may  dften 
obtain  double  or  triple  price.  As  an  example  of  this,  it  may  be  sta- 
ted that  an  acquaintance  of  tiie  writer,  in  western  New- York,  obtained 
invariably,  for  many  successive  years,  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  all  his 
apples  in  the  neighboring  village,  whither  he  carried  them  the  early 
part  of  each  summer;  and,  as  an  example  of  their  long  keeping,  an- 
other cultivator  used  to  hand  apples  to  his  friends,  with  this  remark  : 
"  Here  are  this  yearns  fruit,  and  there  are  last  year's  j  take  your  choice  .'^ 
The  J^ewtoum  Pippin  is  an  excellent  apple  for  keeping  and  retention 
of  flavor,  and  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  commands  a  high  price  in 
the  English  markets,  as  well  as  in  those  of  this  country.  But  in  most 
parts  of  this  State,  the  seasons  are  often  too  short  for  its  perfection ; 
and  being  very  liable  to  mildew,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  is  neces- 
torily  rejected  in  selection  for  market.  The  .American  Pippin  has 
been  strongly  recommended  as  good,  and  a  long  keeper  ;  but  no  cul- 
tivator should  raise  it.  Before  it  ripens  it  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
impenetrable  hardness  than  any  thing  else,  and  is  hence  sometimes 
called  the  ^^  Grinistene  Jlppie  ;"  and  as  soon  as  it  ripens,  it  becomes 
dry  and  insipid,  and  good  for  nothing. 

Winter  sweet  Apples  are  not  valuable  for  culinary  purposes,  but 
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for  feeding  domestic  animals.  Among  some  of  the  best,  are  Tall- 
man  Sweeting,  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  Sweet  Russet,  Ladies'  Sweet, 
Danverse'  Sweet,  and  Green  Sweet,  the  latter  keeping  well  till  late  in 
the  spring. 

Many  additions  could  he  made  to  the  preceding  list  of  apples, 
which  the  intelligent  cultivator  will  of  course  vary  according  to  pre- 
dilections and  circumstances. 

GATHERING  AND  PRESERVING. 

The  main  secret  consists  in  doing  every  thing  ivell^  whether  it  be 
with  early  fruit,  or  that  intended  for  long  keeping. 

Packing  in  barrels  is  generally  found  most  convenient,  and  espe- 
cially so  for  transportation  to  a  distance.  A  few  suggestions  under 
this  head  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Winter  fruit  should  remain  on 
the  trees  as  long  as  safety  will  allow, — ^which  will  be,  in  warm  and 
long  summers,  till  they  ripen.  This  is  ascertained  by  examination, 
and  by  the  commencement  of  dropping  from  the  tree.  In  cold  or 
short  seasons,  the  work  should  be  done  early  enough  to  secure  them 
from  all  danger  from  hard  night  frosts.  Some  have  gathered  them 
before  fully  ripe,  with  the  hope  of  prolonging  their  keeping ;  but 
their  unripe  and  bad  flavor,  resulting  from  such  early  picking,  is  a 
sufficient  objection.  They  should  be  very  carefully  picked  by  hand, 
by  means  of  convenient  ladders,  and  as  carefully  placed  in  baskets. 
Rotting  generally  commences  at  bruises  ;  great  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  that  the  fruit  does  not  receive  the  least  contusion.  They 
are  to  be  carefully  laid  in  barrels, — very  gently  shaken  down, — and 
when  the  head  is  put  in  it  should  press  upon  them  sufficiently  to 
prevent  all  rattling  when  the  barrels  are  removed.  They  are  not 
then  bruised  by  rolling  or  moving  them  about.  This  pressure  never 
injures  them  nor  causes  them  to  rot,  if  the  barrels  are  not  opened  be- 
fore they  are  needed  for  use.  A  layer  of  straw  is  found  to  do  more 
injury  than  good.  The  barrels,  if  forhome  use,  should  then  be  pla- 
ced, always  on  their  sides,  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  or  the 
coolest  plat^  at  hand,  protected  from  rain  by  a  covering  of  boards? 
until  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  when  they  are  to  be  removed 
to  the  cellar,  to  remain  undisturbed  till  used.  The  cooler  apples  are 
kept  without  freezing,  the  less  liable  of  course  they  are  to  decay. 

Apples  for  domestic  use,  are  preserved  a  long  time  wi«  uncommon 
success,  and  with  undiminished  freshness,  by  placing,  first,  a  layer  of 
chaff  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  sprinkled  with  quicklime,  and  then 
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a  layer  of  apples ;  followed  by  another  stratum  of  chaflFand  lime,  and 
another  of  apples,  and  so  on  till  full.  The  barrel  is  then  headed  up^ 
The  lime  not  only  preserves  great  dryness  without  causing  shrivel- 
ling, but  absorbs  gases  which  may  be  generated  by  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation, and  thus  prevents  the  evil  from  spreading.  A  quart  of 
lime  for  a  barrel  of  apples,  is  abundant. 

"  When  winter  fruit  is  buried  in  the  ground  for  long  keeping,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  box,  or  on  a  bed  of  straw,  and  be  well  covereS 
with  the  same,  so  as  not  to  come  into  contact  with  the  damp  earth, 
which  causes  it  to  swell,  crack,  and  lose  its  flavor ;  and  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  musty,  it  should  be  kept  in  an  out-house  till  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze.  We  have  never  known  fruit  to  be  damaged,, 
that  was  treated  in  this  manner,  and  then  timely  removed  in  the 
spring.* 

USES   OF   APPLES,  AND  PROFITS    OF  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  apple  is  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  a  table  fruit,  for  culinary 
purposes,  for  feeding  domestic  animals,  and  for  market. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  for  table  ttse^  the  best  and 
most  delicious  varieties  are  to  be  selected,  and  their  excellence  main- 
tained by  good  cultivation. 

For  culinary  purposes^  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  fruit  of  infe* 
rior  quality  will  answer ;  but  this  supposition  is  founded  in  error.. 
The  finest  apples  before  cooking  are  generally  found  the  most  so  af- 
ter cooking.  The  amount  of  sugar,  and  other  ingredients,  often  applied 
to  make  bad  apples  good,  for  intended  dishes,  is  in  many  cases  more  than 
enough  to  buy  good  apples  sugar  and  all,  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  writer  has  found  it  more  economical  to  purchase  Fall  Pippins 
for  stewing^  at  thirty-one  cents  per  bushel,  than  many  other  inferior 
varieties  which  could  be  had  for  twelve  cents.  There  are  also  some 
dishes^  which,  with  good  varieties,  are  delicious,  but  would  be  entire 
failures  without.! 

•  David  Thomas,  in  Trans.  New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  I.  , 
t  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  case.  An  apple-indian-puddiog  is  made  by  the 
use  of  sweet  im%  without  the  use  of  any  sugar  whatever;  but  so  excellent  is  its  flavor^ 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  a  person  on  first  tasting  it,  that  other  sweetenii^ 
than  the  appl^has  not  been  very  largely  used.  This  is  easily  tested  by  making  the  pud. 
ding,  which  iftone  as  foUows :— Fill  a  three-quart  pan  with  Tallman  Sweetings,  or  other 
equaUy  rich  and  jweet  fruit  pared  and  quartered;  pour  in  milk  to  the  brim  ;  boil  (lie 
whole,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  Indian  meal  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt ;  then  bake  it  scvemt 
hours. 
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For  feeding  domestic  animals^  the  value  of  apples  is  fully  estab- 
lished with  all  those  who  have  thoroughly  tried  them.  For  fattening 
hogs  they  are  particularly  excellent.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
good  varieties  are  most  valuable.  Hogs  are  good  judges,  and  they 
will  fatten  fastest  when  their  taste  is  best  pleased.  They  make  little 
difference  between  sweet  and  sour,  provided  the  fruit  has  a  rich 
flavor.  Common  seedling  varieties  are  however  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  if  cooked,  and  may  in  all  cases  be  safely  estimated  at  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  bushel, — a  neighbor  thus  obtained  about  500 
pounds  of  pork  from  120  bushels.  Another  sold  forty  dollars  worth 
of  pork,  fattened  with  the  droppings  of  half  an  acre  of  good  orchard, 
of  fine  kinds.  Others  have  been  not  less  successful.*  For  milch 
cows,  sweet  apples,  regularly  and  moderately  fed,  after  being  cut  to 
prevent  choking,  have  been  found  to  increase,  the  milk  one-third  in 
quantity.  They  are  also  good  for  horses,  as  well  as  for  nearly  all 
domestic  animals. 

Molasses  J  partakmg  slightly  of  the  flavor  of  new  cider,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  down  the  freshly-expressed  juice  of  sweet  apples,  and  is 
not  less  agreeable  to  most  palates  than  cane  molasses,  and  equally 
useful  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  cookery.  A  better  mode,  how- 
ever, of  making  it,  is  to  place  the  apples  in  a  hogshead  made  tight 
for  the  purpose,  and  subject  them  to  the  operation  of  steam.  The 
saccharine  juice  soon  begins  to  ooze  from  them,  and  drops  down  into 
a  vessel,  (a  broad  tin  pan  is  best,)  covering  the  bottom  of  the  hogSi- 
head  and  placed  there  for  that  purpose,  from  which  it  runs  off 
through  an  opening  into  proper  receivers.  This  juice  is  subsequently 
evaporated  by  boiling.  Grinding  and  pressing  is  thus  avoided,  and 
the  remaining  apples  are  ready  cooked  for  feeding  hogs.  Even  sour 
apples  afford  good  molasses  when  treated  in  this  way.  Ten  gallons 
may  be  thus  obtained  from  every  fifteen  bushels  of  apples,  or  a  gal- 
lon from  a  bushel  and  a  half.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  if  the  same 
attention  were  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  molasses  from  apples 
which  has  been  given  to  other  modes,  it  would  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  American  manufacture.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained,  is  a  much  purer  article  than  that  from  the  beet  or  from 
cornstalks,  by  a  similar  process,  that  is,  before  clarifying,  straining^ 
*  A  week  or  two  of  grain  feedbg  before  kiUing,  is  detirable,  as  nost  fiurmers  know. 
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&c.,  while  the  cheapness  of  the  material  is  strongly  in  its  favor^as 
will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Cost  of  raising  apples. — Suppose  an  acre  of  land  can  be  had  for 
$60.00,  which  is  not  more  than  the  average  of  good  land  in  this 
State ;  that  40  apple  trees, — which  would  place  them  two  rod^  apart 
on  the  acre, — ^may  be  had  for  25  cents  each,  or  $10.00  for  the  forty  ; 
and  that  $5.00  be  paid  for  transplanting  them,  which  would  do  the 
work  well,  placing  them  in  holes  six  feet  m  diameter,  well  filled  with 
mellow  rich  mold,  and  staking  them  well  to  prevent  loosening  by 
the  wind.  The  crops  obtained  from  the  ground  until  their  arrival  at 
a'  full  bearing  state,  would  amply  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost, 
and  for  cultivation  and  manuring.  If  well  taken  care  of,  and  the 
soil  kept  mellow  by  hoed  crops,  they  would  bear  abundantly  in  one- 
half  the  time  usually  oequired,  and  yield  an  average  of  at  least  five 
bushels  to  the  tree — many  would  bear  fifteen  or  twenty  when  the  trees 
became  large,  if  kept  cultivated.  The  cost  of  an  acre  of  orchard, 
and  of  each  bushel  of  apples  would  be  as  follows  : 

One  acre  of  land,   $50.00 

Forty  apple  trees,  10.00 

Transplanting, 5 .00 

Contingencies, 5 .00 

Whole  cost  of  one  acre,   $70.00 

The  annual  cost  would  then  be  $4 .  90,  the  interest  on  $70 .  00  ;  and 
if  fed  to  stock,  for  gathering,  say  $2 .  10 ;  total  $7 .  00.  Five  tushels  a 
tree  would  be  two  hundred  bushels,  which  at  seven  dollars  would  be 
three  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel.  But  in  many  cases,  the  acre  of 
land  would  nearly  or  quite  pay  the  interest,  even  after  the  trees  be- 
come large,  and  the  cost  of  gathering  would  be  less  when  fed  to  hogs 
under  the  trees,  which  would  place  the  cost  per  bushel  much  lower. 

Profits. — At  the  preceding  estimated  cost  and  product,  if  apples 
are  worth  12  i  cents  per  bushel  for  farm  stock,  the  nett  profits  of  an 
acre  would  be  eighteen  dollars.  If  for  market,  at  25  cents  per  bush- 
el, and  allowing  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  picldng,  the  nett  profits  would 
be  forty  dollars  per  acre  Much  larger  returns,  however,  have  fre- 
quently been  obtained  ;  a  farmer  in  Monroe  county  received  one  year 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  product  of  an  acre  of  winter  apples,  and 
rarely  fails  of  a  hundred  dollars.     Another  in  Ontario  county*  re- 

•  William  Ottef,  of  Phelp%  in  1843. 
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ceived  ten  dollars  for  forty  bushels  of  apples  from  a  single  tree.     But 
to  obtain  such  large  returns,  good  cultivation  must  be  adopted. 

MA&KETS. 

Liverpool  and  London  appear  to  afford  the  best  foreign  markets  for 
apples  ;  but  unless  the  fruit  is  of  the  very  finest  selected  quality,  the 
shipper  will  meet  with  heavy  losses.  The  duty  being  sixpence  ster- 
ling per  bushel,  and  the  freight  three  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  high  prices  only  will  cover  cost,  and  afford 
any  return.  Two  cases,  in  one  of  which  360  barrels  sent  to  London, 
brought  only  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  after  deducting  transpor- 
tion ;  and  in  the  other,  where  more  than  twenty  dollars  per  barrel 
was  obtained,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Had  the  fruit  in  the  • 
former  case,  been  as  good  as  in  the  latter,  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars  might  have  been  obtained. 

The  domestic  market  for  apples  often  varies  considerably  with  the 
amount  of  the  general  crop  ;  but  in  all  places  not  greatly  remote  from 
large  markets,  or  from  main  channels  of  trade,  good  winter  apples 
are  very  rarely  lower  in  price  than  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 
There  is,  indeed,  perhaps  no  farm  crop  which  has  fluctuated  less  in 
price  for  the  last  thirty  years  than  thb.  And  while  the  increase  of 
population^  and  the  dfunand  for  consumption,  has  been  greater  than 
the  increase  of  good  orchards  or  of  the  supply  they  afford  ;  and  while 
good  apples  can  never  fail  to  be  valuable  either  for  sale  or  for  home 
use,  none  need  fear  of  a  good  and  profitable  return  for  every  tree  he 
way  transplant  upon  his  farm,  especially  if  brought  forward  rapidly 
into  bearing  by  good  culture. 

DESTRUCTIVE   INSECTS. 

These  are  fe^,  and  not  formidable  as  yet  in  our  State.  Decidedly 
the  worst  enemy  which  has  yet  been  found,  is  the  common  orchard 
caterpillar.  A  description  of  this  insect  is  scarcely  needed  ;  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  habits,  however,  would  assist  greatly  in 
its  destruction.  It  hatches  out  early  in  spring,  forms  small  webs  or 
nests  oa  the  branches,  devours  the  young  leaves,  and  increases  in  size 
from  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
then  changes,  about  midsummer  or  sooner,  into  the  pupa  or  cocoon 
i5tate,,and  in  a  few  weeks  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  brown  miller, 
-and  then  lays  its  eggs  for  another  crop  of  destroyer?.    These  eggs 
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are  deposited  near  the  extremities  of  the  small  branches  of  the  apple 
tree,  in  the  form  of  circular  rings  or  cjlinders  round  them. 


The  above  figure  represents  one  of  these  rings  of  eggs.  Here  they 
remain  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  hatch,  grow,  and  propa- 
gate their  species  again  as  before.  By  far  the  best  time  to  destroy 
them  is  in  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring.  These  rings  of  eggs  are 
quickly  seen  by  a  practiced  eye,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  they  may 
be  rapidly  gathered  into  a  basket,  and  burnt.  If  the  eggs  are  suffer- 
ed to  hatch,  then  use  the  hand  for  their  destruction,  by  grasping  the 
whole  nest  at  once  and  crushing  them.  Mittens  may  be  used  if  one 
is  averse  to  touching  them.  These  insects,  which  many  years  ago 
were  so  destructive,  almost  disappeared  in  Western  New- York  for  a 
while,  but  appear'  to  be  now  rapidly  increasing.  Vigorous  efforts 
should  therefore  be  made  to  destroy  them. 

The  canker-wormj  which  crawls  up  the  trunk  of  apple  trees,  and 
devours  the  foliage,  and  which  has  proved  so  eminently  destructive 
in  some  parts  of  New-England,  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  State 
of  New- York. 

Aphides^  or  plant-Kcey  including  a  species  with  long  white  down 
called  American  Blighty  are  often  injurious  to  youi^  trees.  The 
common  or  green  species,  which  cover  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
are  easily  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  whale.oil-soap  in  water,  half  a 
pint  of  soap  being  added  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  "  American 
blight"  which  covers  the  young  branches  may  bo  destroyed  by  lime 
whitewash. 

The  borer  J  which  has  proved  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  apple 
tree  in  some  places,  cuts  into  the  solid  wood  near  the  ground.  If  the 
trees  be  examined  annually,  and  before  it  has  penetrated  deeply,  it  is 
easily  found  and  destroyed.  But  it  may  afterwards  be  extracted  from 
the  deeper  holes  by  means  of  a  flexible  barbed  wire,  or  punched  to 
death  without  extracting,  by  a  flexible  twig. 
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By  a  reasonable  attention  to  these  insects  and  the  means  for  their 
tlestruction,  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  ;  and  by  the  careful 
transplanting  and  thorough  culture  already  recommended^much  great- 
er products  may  be  obtained  and  with  far  more  certainty,  than  by  the 
neglectful  treatment  which  orchards  too  often  receive.  The  objec- 
tion that  such  good  management  is  attended  with  increased  labor,  should 
have  no  weight  with  the  enterprising  and  energetic  cultivator.  For 
the  same  reasoning,  and  a  corresponding  practice,  applied  to  other  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  would  be  to  substitute  unproductive  and 
thriftless  tillage  for  thorough  and  profitable.  If  any  crop  eminently 
affords  a  good  return  for  the  attention  given,  it  is  this,  where  the  ad- 
^tion  of  a  few  dollars  in  care  and  labor,  is  often  remunerated  by  an 
increase  of  fifty  or  a  hundred. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  J.  L.  Hackstaff's  farm,  as  contained  in 

the  proceedings  of  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society : 

I  have  thirty-five  bearing  apple  trees,  twenty  of  which  are  grafted  ; 
also  plum  and  cherry  trees  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply  for  family 
^lae.  My  apple  trees  produced  100  bushels  of  graft  apples,  and  140 
bushels  of  common  fruit,  of  which  30  bushels  were  made  into  cider, 
and  the  remainder  sold  and  used  in  family. 

Produce  of  Orchard. 

100  bushels  graft  apples,  4s * |50.00 

50        "      common  do  2s. ..., 12.50 

50        «  «      «<    Is 6.25 

40        «  "      «    10c 4,00 

Value  of  apple  crop • $72.75 

expense  of  gathering  and  marketing,  at  one- tenth,      7.28 

Nett  profit, $65.47 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  Essay,  by  Isaac  C.  Piatt,  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society,  contains  some  excellent 
practical  hints : 

Abou^  thirty  years  ago,  I  planted  my  nursery  with  apple  seeds 
taken  from  a  cider  mill  ;  that  mode  being  considered  the  best  to  pro- 
cure the  various  kinds  of  fruit.  I  kept  the  nursery  well  trimmed,  as 
they  grew  up,  always  trimming  when  the  sap  flowed  freely,  m  the 
last  of  June  and  first  of  July.  After  they  were  large  enough,  say 
from  two  to  three  years  old,  I  engrafted  many  of  them,  cutting  off  the 
stock  near  the  ground,  and  many  of  them  I  set  out  without  grafting, 
(not  knowing  then  the  process  of  inoculating.)  I  set  them  about  16 
by  24  feet  apart ;  close  planting  at  that  time  being  preferable  to  a 
greater  distance,  the  plants  being  not  so  liable  to  be  blown  down  by 
high  winds,  and  also  they  would  stand  the  cold  winters  better.  When  1 
set  the  trees  I  always  clipped  the  main  branch,  to  make  them  spread  over 
more  surface,  and  render  it  easier  gathering  the  fruit — ^washed  them 
frequently  with  soap  suds  or  strong  lye,  and  scraped  them  frequently 
after  a  heavy  rain  in  spring  and  summer  with  a  hoe.  This,  together 
with  the  wash,  kept  the  trees  clear  of  lice,  and  also  prevented  the 
lodgment  of  insects.  I  kept  the  ground  well  manured  and  under  the 
plow  for  several  years.  My  trees  grew  very  fast  and  I  soon  found 
they  were  too  thickly  set ; — the  fruit  began  to  diminish  in  size  and 
the  quality  to  degenerate.  I  then  went  through  the  orchard  and  cut 
down  every  other  tree,  and  after  this  process  I  had  more  and  better 
fruit.  My  next  care  was  my  engrafted  trees,  which  I  planted  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  apart,  clipped  well  the  tops  as  formerly,  and  kept  them 
well  trimmed — washed  them  as  formerly  and  scraped  them  frequently 
— ^manured  every  year  for  about  eight  years  and  kept  under  the  plow. 
They  proved  great  bearers.  A  part  of  my  unerafted  trees  I  had 
inoculated  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since.  I  find  by  experiment 
that  this  is  preferable  to  engrafting,  for  if  the  inoculation  should  not 
take,  the  limb  is  not  injured  and  another  incision  can  be  madef 
whereas,  in  the  other  mode,  the  limb  is  taken  off  and  if  the 
scion  fails,  you  must  try  another  part  of  the  tree.  The  inoculated 
tree  gives  fruit  earlier  than  the  grafted,  and  are  great  bearers.  It  is  a 
very  important  consideration  to  have  them  set  a  good  distanceapart, 
say  2  rods  by  1  J,  that  the  sun  may  have  access  to  every  part.  This 
gives  a  fine  rich  color,  and  improves  the  taste  of  the  fruit.  You  will 
invariably  find  the  fruit  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree,  (especially  if 
the  top  is  not  sufficiently  trimmed  out,)  of  a  pale  color,  smalT  in  size 
and  inferior  in  flavor  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  tree  where  the  sun  has 
no  obstruction. 

Pears. — ^I  took  from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  that  were  several  years 
old,  young  shoots,  set  them  out,  manured  them  highly  with  hog  ma- 
nure and  manure  from  the  hen  house ;  ^ept  them  well  trimmed,  cut- 
ting off  the  tops  to  prevent  them  from  running  too  high.     Some  I  left 
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with  a  crotch  or  fork  about  three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  others 
I  suffered  the  limbs  to  grow  out  regular  all  round  the  tree  abdut  six 
to  eight  feet  from  the  ground  ;  this  last  method  I  found  preferable. 
In  the  former  case,  when  they  became  large  and  were  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit,  they  split  down.  To  prevent  this,  I  had  recourse  to  pass^ 
ing  iron  rods  through  the  trees  with  a  screw  and  nut,  which  secured 
the  tree  and  I  find  no  injury  resulting  from  this.  They  require  trim- 
ming very  often.  After  the  first  setting,  I  took  up  the  young  trees 
that  came  up  around  them  and  continued  this  mode  without  grafting, 
and  I  have  now  four  different  kinds  of  pears.  One  sort  a  small  pear, 
ripe  last  of  August ;  another  of  good  size,  ripe  last  of  September  ; 
another  ripe  10th  of  October  ;  and  another  1st  of  November.  The 
last  is  a  very  large  rich  sugar  pear,  considered  by  many  superior  to  the 
Virgalieu.  I  am  convinced  from  long  t:xperience  that  pears  are  as 
well  adapted  to  our  climate  as  the  apple,  and  as  rich  and  well  flavored 
as  those  raised  farther  south.  They  prove  great  bearers,  and  it  would 
be  profitable  to  cultivate  them  to  feed  out  to  swine.  They  combine 
more  nutritious  qualities  than  the  apple,  and  bear  every  year  ;  a  quality 
the  apple  does  not  possess. 

I  have  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  past  to  feed  out,  during  fall 
and  winter,  my  common  fruit,  and  find  it  profitable  to  commence  fat* 
ting  my  hogs  in  September  by  boiling  apples,  pumpkins  and  potatoes 
with  barley  meal,  much  more  so  than  making  them  into  cider  or  sell- 
ing them  at  a  low  price.  What  is  left  after  fatting  hogs  feed  out  to 
store  hogs  during  winter. 

Peaches. — ^I  have  for  several  years  past,  raised  peaches  on  a  small 
scale.  I  first  began  by  planting  south  side  of  a  wall,  but  the  April 
sun  brought  them  forward  too  soon  for  the  late  spring  frost,  and  they 
soon  died.  I  then  took  another  method,  viz.  by  covering  them  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months  till  the  middle  or  last  of  April  with  a 
temporary  board  house  to  guard  against  the  cold,  and  the  spring  sun  ^ 
manured  with  yard  manure,  charcoal  and  leached  ashes  ;  kept  plenty 
of  stones  around  the  trees  to  keep  the  ground  loose.  They  are  now 
about  six  years  old  and  have  Dome  well  in  some  seasons.  Last 
spring's  late  frosts  destroyed  nearly  all  the  fruit ;  they  are  said  to  live 
twenty  years.  The  flavor  of  those  I  have  raised  is  good,  far  better 
than  some  I  have  eaten  at  Rochester. 

Quinces. — I  have  raised  a  few  quinces  of  fair  and  good  size.  They 
require  the  same  care  through  the  winter  as  peaches.  They  want  salt 
spread  round  the  tree  frequently  ;  but  the  care  and  trouble  will  hardly 
compensate  for  the  fruit!  My  opinion  and  observation  of  this  fruit  isy 
that  the  quince  tree  is  not  congenial  to  our  latitude ;  it  grows  best 
near  salt  water. 

Plums. — I  have  cultivated  plums  to  good  advantj^e  for  about  30 
years  and  find  them  to  flourish  well  and  prove  good  bearers.  Some  I 
have  inoculated  and  some  I  have  engrafted.  This  tree  requires  great 
care,  first  in  setting  out,  viz  :  cut  off*  the  main  branch  to  make  it  throw 
limbs  equally  around ;  cut  off*  the  tap  root  to  give  it  more  surface  in 
the  ground,  to  make  it  grow  more  luxuriantly  ;  trim  well  and  often 
wash  with  ley  or  soap  suds,  and  scrape  off  the  rough  bark  after  rain  in 
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the  spring ;  this  will  destroy  insects,  and  make  them  grow.  I  ma- 
nure often  with  hen  and  hog  manure.  I  cultivate  the  large  rich  Bot- 
mar,  Peach  and  Egg  Plum,  Magnum  Bonum,  Holland,  Blue  Damson, 
Bleecker,  Orleans,  and  Small  Frost — 9  yarieties.  The  Magnum  Bo- 
num is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  Egg  Plum ;  ten  of  this  year's 
growth  weighed  two  pounds.  I  have  cultivated  the  red  wild  plum, 
and  by  two  or  more  successive  transplantings,  they  are  increased  in 
size  and  flavor.  They  are  a  good  stock  to  engraft  the  other  varieties. 
Plaitsburghj  Jfav.  30,  1844. 
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CULTIVATION  OFTHE  CRANBERRY. 


BT  8ULLITAM  BATES,  OF  BELLIN6HAM|  NORFOLK  OOUNTT,  IfASS. 


The  cranberry  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  this  section  of 
country,  for  more  than  a  century.  Its  first  discovery  created  little  or 
no  attention.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  es^ 
teemed  a  yery  delicious  fruit,  and  has  received  much  care  from  very 
many  of  our  farmers.  Formerly,  it  was  deemed  not  only  useless, 
but  great  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  it  entirely.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  fruit  has  found  its  way  to  our  markets,  and  the  con* 
stantly  increasing  demands  for  it,  has  induced  our  farmers  to  use  eve- 
ry available  means  for  its  increase.  At  this  time,  our  once  worth* 
less  soils  are  paying  a  twofold  profit  above  any  other  crop.  Much 
of  the  land  yields  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. bushels 
of  the  cranberry,  in  their  wild  and  uncultivated  state. 

Since  they  have  been  cultivated  on  our  uplands,  we  obtain  usually 
more  than  twice  that  product.  The  fruit  is  also  nearly  double  th^ 
size,  and  the  flavor  is  very  much  improved.  The  price  now,  in  mar- 
ket, varies  fi^om  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents,  to  two  dollars  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  pays  a  very  great  profit 
Lands  which  might  have  been  purchased,  fifteen  years  ago,  for  six 
and  eight  dollars  per  acre,  now  are  very  much  increased  in  value,  for 
the  purpose  of  bemg  cultivated  with  the  cranberry. 

I  consider  this  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  our  farmers  gene- 
rally. There  are  but  few  farms  in  the  middle  or  southern  States, 
but  would,  on  some  portion  of  them,  grow  the  cranberry.  The  roots 
may  be  obtained  here,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country,  in 
quai^tities  that  may  be  deared.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  their  growth 
might  soon  be  ascertained,  and  as  their  roots  multiply  and  increase 
very  rapidly,  they  can  easily  be  transplanted,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so. 

The  qaantity  raised,  has  never,  as  yet,  supplied  the  demand.  In 
consequence  of  the  rapid  communication  with  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, vast  quantities  are  annually  called  for  to  supply  the  foreign 
demand.  I  believe  that  if  ten-fold  more  fruit  was  raised  than  at 
present,  the  demand  would  fiiUy  equal  it,  and  the  price  still  be  such 
as  to  give  a  handsome  return  to  the  farmer.  I  trust  these  few  sag* 
gestions  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of 

5>lace,  in  the  collection  which  your  valuable  Society  are  preparing 
or  the  farmers  of  New-York. 
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ON   THORN   HEDGES. 


BY  M.  B.  BATEHAM. 
(With  letters  from  ▲.  J.  Downinf  >  Esq  ,  and  Drs.  Tliompton,  Darlincton  aod  Gibbons.) 


In  many  portions  of  this  country,  timber  as  a  material  for  fencings 
is  becoming  scarce  and  expensive ;  and  indeed  in  some  partS)  like  the 
vast  prairies  of  the  west)  it  does  not  exist ;  so  that  some  farmers  at 
least,  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question  as  to  what  ma*^ 
terials  are  the  best  for  forming  live  hedges  ;  even  though  it  may  not 
seem  at  all  important  to  those  who  still  find  it  more  economical  to  use 
timber  for  fencing. 

Then,  too^  as  a  means  of  rural  embellishment^  every  one  who  has 
the  least  sense  of  the  beautiful,  must  feel  a  desire  to  encourage  the 
introduction  x)f  live  hedges  into  our  system  of  farm  economy.  Every 
traveler^  or  emigrant,  on  visiting  our  country  for  the  first  time,  is 
struck  with  the  harsh  features  of  our  rural  landscape  scenery  in  farm- 
ing districts ;  and  that,  too,  where  the  land  has  been  under  cultivation 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  lead  one  to  expect  better  things. 

Indeed  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  nothing  can  be>Biore 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  natural  beauty,  or  more  barbarous  to  the 
eye  of  an  admirer  of  landscape  scenery,  than  the  crooked  rail  fences 
that  line  most  of  our  road  sides,  and  intersect  our  fields  and  meadows. 
Who  that  has  traveled  in  a  country  like  England,  where  their  places 
are  supplied  by  the  neat  green  hedge-rows,  has  not  been  painfully 
impressed  with  the  contrast  which  our  country  presented  in  this  re- 
spect on  his  return  ?  And  who  is  there  among  us  that  had  his  child- 
hood's home  in  '^  merrie  England,"  has  not  felt 

«  His  heart  leap  up,  as  when  he  ^¥as  a  child,  *> 

at  the  sight  in  passing  an  occasional  specimen  of  trim  green  hedge  in 
this  country  1 

It  is  this  feeling)  (together  with  the  knowledge  of  their  utility,) 
that  induces  so  many  English  settlers  to  attempt  the  introduction  and 
culture  of  hedges  of  the  European  hawthorn.  They  are  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  seem  so  insurmountable  to 
Americansu  namely,  that  it  will  require  years  of  care  and  labor  to  pro*^ 
duce  an  effective  hedge ;  still  this  does  not  deter  them,  and  it  is  only 
after  they  have  become  convinced  by  sad  experience,  that  the  plant 
is  not  adapted  to  the  climate,  that  they  abandon  their  attempts  : 
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hence  we  see  in  almost  every  neighborhood  the  sickly  remains  of  one 
or  more  unsuccessful  experiments  of  this  kind. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  t  Can  we  not  grow  good 
thorn  hedges  in  this  country  ?  Certainly  we  can  ;  but  before  we  can 
succeed  in  this,  as  in  many  other  plans,  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  the  lessons  which  nature  teaches.  While  we  have  been  transport- 
ing thorn  plants  from  a  country  thousands  of  miles  distant,  and  a  cli* 
mate  very  different  from  our  own,  nature,  though  unheeded,  has 
been  pointing  us  to  the  numerous  varieties  indigenous  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  every  way  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Some  cultivators  discovered  this  mistake  many  years  ago,  and  have 
now  fine  thrifty  hedges  of  the  American  thorn.  The  best  specimens 
of  this  kind  that  I  nave  seen  in  the  State  of  New-York,  are  around 
the  beautiful  nursery  grounds  of  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  at  Newburgh. 
There  may  be  seen  two  species  of  American,  together  with  the  Eng- 
lish, all  growing  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  clearly  exhibit- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  former.  I  was  there  the  latter  part  of  last 
summer,  and  the  hedge  formed  of  English  thorn  was  quite  brown  and 
unsightly  from  loss  of  foliage,  except  where  shaded  oy  trees,  while 
that  formed  of  the  American  species  looked  green  and  healthy.  From 
his  experience  and  observation,  Mr.  Downing  expressed  his  most  de- 
cided conviction  that  the  English  thorn  was  wholly  unsuited  to  our 
climate ;  and  at  my  request  he  afterwards  gave  me  his  views  by  letter 
on  the  subject  of  thorn  hedges  generally,  which  coming  from  such  a 
source,  and  beine  the  result  of  actual  experience,  I  am  convinced  it 
will  be  read  with  interest ;  it  is  therefore  subjoined. 

I  have  also  received  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Thompson  of 
Wilmington,  (Del.,)  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  letter  on  this  subject, 
from  that  distinguished  writer  and  practical  as  well  as  scientific  culti- 
vator. Dr.  Darungton  of  Chester  county,  (Pa.  :)  and  a  brief  letter 
on  the  same  subject  from  Dr.  Gibbons  of  Delaware.  These  writers 
are  men  of  much  experience  in  these  matters,  and  their  views  on  this, 
or  any  other  subject  relating  to  horticulture,  botany,  &c.,  cannot  fail 
to  be  read  with  mterest  by  all  concerned  in  such  affairs. 

I  was  induced  to  ask  such  information  from  Dr.  Thompson,  by  ol>- 
serving  a  large  number  of  hedges  formed  of  the  American  thorn,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  while  there  last  fall,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Newcastle  County  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  is 
president ;  and  believing  that  these  letters  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  are  all  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  volume  of  Transactions, 
I  have  forwarded  them,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  thus  preserv- 
ed and  presented  to  the  public. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

Columbus  J  (OAio,)  1845. 
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LITTRa  FROM  DR.   JAMES  W.  THOMPSON. 

Wilmingtonj  {Del.)  Dec.  6th,  1845. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  my  promise  made  you  a  few  weeks  since, 
I  now  enclose  you  two  letters  1  have  received  from  Drs.  Darlington 
and  Gibbons,  on  the  subject  of  your  enquiry  relative  to  thorn  hedges 
for  fences, — the  method  of  rearing  and  planting  the  same, — and  keep- 
ing them  in  order.  Their  communications  are  so  full  and  satisfacto- 
ry,— their  experience  so  much  greater  than  my  own, — that  I  prefer- 
ed  going  into  consultation  with  them,  for  your  satisfaction  and  that 
of  your  readers,  to  answering  your  queries  on  my  own  responsibility; 
referring  you  to  McMahoirs  work  on  "  Gardening,'' — the  early 
volumes  of  the  American  Farmer, — and  the  American  Encyclopaedia 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  letters  enclosed.  I  think  your 
friends  disposed  to  try  the  cultivation  of  live  fence,  will  have  ample 
information  to.  conduct  thcin  in  their  undertaking,  should  the  soil  and 
climate  of  your  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  country  be  favorable 
to  their  growth.  For  small  farms  and  lot  inclosures,  haws,  or  thorn 
fences,  with  great  care  and  constant  attention^  may  answer,  and  arc 
certainly  very  pretty  and  graceful  to  the  eye ;  and  among  the  cultiva- 
tors of  live  fence,  with  us,  for  this  purpose,  some  have  preferred  the 
more  delicate  and  graceful  Crataegus  cordatha,  or  Virginia  thorn, 
whilst  a  majority  have  preferred  the  Crataegus  galli  or  Newcastle 
thorn, — a  hardy,  rougher,  and  more  substantial  native  of  this  coun- 
try,— and  which  was  the  principal  variety  you  saw  in  your  ride  with 
Mfr.  Skinner  and  myself,  last  fall.  Where  labor  is  cheap  and  abun- 
dant, live  fences  may  do,  and  are  certainly  highly  ornamental.  But, 
after  seven  years  trial  of  them,  on  a  large  farm,  and  where  we  have 
several  hundred  rods  of  our  native  variety,  I  infinitely  prefer  the 
old  fashioned  post  and  rail  fence,  for  the  reasons  I  will  now  give  : 
In  the  first  place,  it  requires  two  seasons  to  vegetate  the  seed ;  the 
quicks  must  be  two  years  old  from  the  seed,  before  planting  ;  eight 
or  nine  years  must  elapse  before  they  attain  to  a  fence  j  they  must  be 
trimmed  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  They  are  liable  to  disease  and  death, 
which  will  cause  breaks  and  chasms  in  the  enclosures— only  to  be  re- 
medied by  digging  up  one  end  of  the  fencr,  to  repair  the  breach — 
younger  plants  being  overshadowed  and  easily  destroyed  by  intruding 
stock  or  swine.  In  the  second, — when  full  grown,  they  rob  the 
land,  for  eight  or  ten  feet  on  each  side,  of  much  nurture  for  crops  or 
grass  ;  and  on  a  grazing  farm,  where  we  have  to  renew  our  stock  of 
fattening  cattle, — whicli  come  from  western  New-York,  Oliio,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  Indiana,  &c., — the  hedge  fence  has  proved  but  an  in- 
different barrier  to  this  description  of  stock,  when  frightened,  or 
when  determined  to  push  through, — independently  of  their  ability  to 
break  through.  I  have  observed  a  constant  disposition  in  horned  cat- 
tle in  large  nerds,  to  fret  or  worry  the  limbs,  not  only  of  the  thorn, 
but  other  live  growth  within  their  reach, — to  alleviate,  perhaps,  itch- 
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ing  about  the  head  and  horns.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  we  can- 
not permit  them  in  our  large  peach  orchards,  in  the  fall,  after  the 
fruit  is;  marketed,  without  sustainine  great  injury. 

Lastly  :  celebrated  as  is  this  portion  of  Delaware  for  its  live  fences 
of  thorn,  (and  altogether  there  are  many  miles  of  it  in  the  county,)  I 
know  of  no  extensive  plantations  of  it  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
among  our  farmers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  owing  to  the  reasons 
assigned  by  us.  In  this  neighborhood,  but  few  other  experiments 
have  been  tried  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  with  other  materials 
for  live  fences.  The  late  Mr.  Irene  Dupont,  on  the  Brandywine, 
some  years  ago,  planted  out  a  number  of  the  prickly  acacia  or  locust; 
they  have  all  been  recently  cut  down,  and  a  board  fence  substituted. 
The  Madura  aurantica  or  Osage  orange  has  noi  been  used  by  us,  but 
I  recollect  seeing  a  verv  beautiful,  thick,  and  ornamental  hedge  of  it 
a  few  years  since  on  tLe  grounds  of  Mr.  Manfay,  a  successful  gar- 
dener near  the  Rising  Sun,  Philadelphia  county. 

With  all  the  discouragements  that  have  yet  attended  making  and 
keeping  in  good  repair,  a  live  fence,  yet,  in  many  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  is  absolutely  needed  where  there  is  neitlier  timber  or 
stone  convenient.  Therefore  the  trial  should  not  be  abandoned  as 
long  as  a  ray  of  hope  lasts  for  accomplishing  a  remedy  and  substitute 
for  decaying  timber,  and  avoiding  one  of  the  most  expensive  items  to 
the  farmer.  Perhaps  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  our 
hardy  prickly  vines — such  as  the  green-briar — for  this  purpose.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  put  at  defiance,  more  effectually  than  any 
of  this  class,  the  intrusions  of  man  or  beast,  whilst  in  the  south  the 
Cherokee  rose  is  highly  lauded  for  live  fence,  and  in  some  other  sec- 
tions the  scrub  cedar  is  spoken  of  for  the  purpose.  I  now  recollect 
that  the  late  venerated  and  lamented  Gamett,  on  his  last  visit  to  me, 
highly  recommended  a  species  of  (I  think)  the  red-holly,  which  grew 
abundantly  in  his  section  of  Virginia,  (Essex  county ;)  that  it  was 
an  evergreen^  with  ornamental  red  berries  clustered  on  its  boughs,  in 
winter  ;  of  dwarf  growth,  matted  close  to  the  ground,  and  could  be 
matted  and  plaited  so  as  to  make  a  permanent  fence.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  tree  ;  but  the  endorsement  and  recommenda- 
tion, coming  as  it  did  from  one  of  the  Fathers  of  American  Agricul- 
ture, would  entitle  it  to  trial. 

If  any  further  information  presents  itself  to  me  in  a  short  tine  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  your  enquiry,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to 
impart  it.     In  the  mean  time,  I  must  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 
JAMES  W.  THOMSON. 
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LETTCE     FBOIC    DB.   DARLINGTON. 


West  Chester  J  PennsylvpniayJfavemher  22  j  1844. 

Dear  Sib  :— Yours  of  the  6th  lost.,  requesting  such  information 
as  I  possess,  on  the  subject  of  Hedgesj  (to  be  communicated  to  Mr. 
Bateham,  editor  of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,)  was  duly  received, 
but  various  causes  have  prevented  an  earlier  reply  :  and  even  now,  I 
can  only  send  you  such  desultory  remarks  as  my  own  experience  and 
observation  may  enable  me  to  furnish,  in  a  hasty  letter. 

It  is  about  twenty-one  years  since  I  commenced  planting  hedges  on 
my  small  farm, — though  there  are  a  few  hedges,  in  this  county,  more 
than  forty  years  old.  The  thorn  generally  used  here,  for  that  purpose, 
is  the  Cratagus  cordata — the  maple  leaved,  or  Washington  7%om,  as  it 
is  commonly  called  in  this  vicinity, — from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  introduced  here,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
city.  This  thorn  makes  a  very  pretty  hedge,  when  properly  man- 
aged, and  it  is  easily  cultivated,  in  a  congenial  soil :  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  rugged  and  haray  to  make  a  permanent, 
effective  tente.  It  is  apt  to  me  in  wet  situations,  or  in  low  spots 
where  water  collects  near  it ;  and  it  will  not  thrive  on  dry,  rocky,  or 
sandy  banks.  I  have  observed  that  the  red  sfuUey  such  as  occurs  in 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties,  in  this  State,  and  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  county, — is  particularly  unfavorable  to  its  growth.  It  is, 
moreover,  even  in  the  best  situations,  subject  to  a  disease,  in  which 
the  young  branches  are  often  covered  with  a  reddish  fungous  matter, 
that  is  always  fatal  to  them.  This,  however,  does  not  destroy  the 
whole  plant;  and  in  the  present  year,  I  observe  nothing  of  the  dis- 
ease in  my  own  hedges.  But  on  the  whole,  the  hedges  made  of  this 
thorn  are  subject  to  so  many  accidents,  which  cause  unsightly  and 
irreparable  ^ps  in  them,  that  our  farmers  are  quite  discouraged  in  the 
attempt,  and  have  now  generally  abandoned  the  culture.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  villages,  especially,  (as  in  my  own  case,)  so  many  gaps  are 
made  in  our  hedges,  while  young,  by  the  trespasses  of  people  forcing 
their  way  through  them,  that  they  are  a  source  of  constant  vexation  ; 
and  I  believe  will  have  to  be  given  up.  Oxen  and  feedbg  cattle,  too, 
often  take  delight  in  worrying  this  kind  of  hedge,  with  their  horns, 
until  they  make  gaps  and  weak  places  in  it.  I  am  now  pretty  well 
satisfied,  that  if  there  be  any  shrub  which  will  make  an  effective 
hedge,  in  this  region,  it  is  ihelCratagus  crus-galli — the  Cockspur, 
or  Newcastle  Thorn  ;  and  even  that  will  require  great  care  in  the 
management, — especially  while  young.  I  have  seen  a  few  hedges  of 
this  thorn,  which  appeared  to  be  perfect ;  and  I  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  employ  it  on  my  own  farm.  I  do  not,  however,  approve  of 
the  overgrown,  scraggy,  untrimmed  hedges,  observable  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle.  They  take  up  too  much  space,  and  are  often  imper- 
fect, from  gaps  in  them.  I  think  this  thorn  ought  to  be  carefully 
plashed,  and  kept  neatly  trimmed  to  a  moderate  ?ize,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Washington  thorn.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  complete 
hedge  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Simmons,  near 
the  brandy  wine,  a  few  miles  above  Wilmington.     What  its  condition 
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may  be  now,  I  cannot  say :  but  Mr.  Simmons  had  hedges  of  both 
kinds  of  thorn, — and  I  thought  the  cockspur  decidedly  the  best — 
while  it  occupied  no  more  space  than  the  other.  With  respect  to  the 
culture  and  management  of  the  thorn,  for  hedges,  I  would  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  refer  to  McMahon's  American  Gardener's  Calendar, 
for  the  best  practical  instructions,  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  work  re- 
plete with  gooil  common-sense  remarks  and  directions.  My  experi- 
ence having  been  confined  to  the  Washington  thorn,  I  may  remark, 
that  my  hedges  were  planted  with  young  quicks,  two  years  old  from 
the  seed, — and  that  they  were  laid  in  about  eight  years  from  the 
planting.  I  think,  however,  mine  w^re  laid  rather  young.  I  should 
now  prefer  to  let  the  plants  acquire  a  more  stout  and  rugged  growth, 
before  they  were  laid.  The  ground,  where  a  hedge  is  to  be  planted, 
should  be  well  prepared — as  directed  by  McMahon ;  and,  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  the  youn^  plants  require  as  much  careful 
culture  as  a  row  of  Indian  corn.  Indeed,  it  is  worse  than  labor  lost, 
to  plant  a  hedge,  and  then  neglect  to  protect  it,  and  allow  grass  and 
weeds  to  grow  among  ithe  young  plants.  Instead  of  a  fence,  it  will 
become  a  nuisance.  Many  attempts  to  raise  hedges  have  comQ  to 
nought,  by  slovenly  neglect  of  the  owners  j  and,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  McMahon,  "  I  would  advise  such  to  hold  fast  by  the  post  and 
rail,  and  not  lose  time  in  doing  more  harm  than  good." 

As  to  the  other  plants  mentioned  by  McMahon  for  hedges,  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  them  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  in  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  he  gives  the  decided  preference  to  the  cockspur  thorn, 
and  I  entirely  concur  with  him.  rossibly,  the  Maclura  aurantiaca^ 
or  Osage  orange,  may  yet  be  made  to  form  an  effective  hedge ;  but  1 
have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  it  in  that  capacity.  It  seems  to 
be  a  hardy,  thrifty  plant,  and  has  exceedingly  sharp  spines.  I  have 
seen  a  small  specimen  of  a  Maclura  hedge  at  Germantown,  near  Phi- 
ladelphia, which  looked  very  well.  Where  timber  suitable  for  fenc- 
ing is  scarce,  and  the  soil  suitable  for  hedging,  I  should  be  in  favor  of 
fiving  the  cockspur  thorn  a  fair  trial.  I  still  incline  to  think  it  will 
0  if  properly  managed,  but  not  otherwise.  Mr.  McMahon  seems  to 
prefer  the  hedge  and  ditch ;  but  on  our  upland  farms,  where  land  is 
valuable,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  what  he  calls 
ground  hedges,  such  as  we  now  have — they  take  up  less  room,  are 
attended  with  less  labor,  and  I  think  may  be  made  to  answer  better 
than  the  ditch  and  bank  in  this  hard  freezing  climate,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  molder  away  the  bank  and  fill  the  ditch. 

With  respect  to  trimming  hedges,  I  would  observe,  that  I  prefer 
to  have  ihtmjirst  well  laid  and  interwoven^ — ^and  then  trimmed  to  the 
proper  height  and  shape,  with  a  sharp,  falcate  knife,  fixed  on  a  han- 
dle of  suitable  length.  It  would  seem  that,  in  Europe,  ^Aear^  are  al- 
together used  for  trimming  hedges — and  Mr.  McMaiion  speaks  only 
of  shears,  for  that  purpose  ;  but  Mr.  Simmons  (the  gentleman  above 
mentioned,)  invented  a  knife  which  is  vastly  preferd>le,  in  every  re 
spect.  I  have  tried  both  instruments,  and  can  affirm,  that  with  Mr. 
Simmons'  knife,  an  expert  hand  will  trim  a  hedge  equally  well,  in  one- 
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fourth  the  time,  and  with  much  less  fatigue  than  it  can  be  done  with 
shears.  When  a  hedge  is  reduced  to  the  proper  size  and  form,  it 
should  be  kept  trimmed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  outline  -,  other- 
wise it  will  soon  become  inconveniently  large.  This  can  be  best  done 
while  the  shoots  are  young  and  tender ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  trim  it  at  least  twicey  and  occa^onally  three  times,  every 
year — say  the  beginning  of  June,  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  last 
of  September.  If  the  growth  be  not  too  luxuriant,  it  may  suffice  in 
June  and  September  ;  but,  when  the  branches  become  firm  and  woody, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  hedge  down  to  a  convenient  size.  Moreover, 
I  think  the  vitality  and  health  of  the  branches  are  more  or  less  in- 
jured by  trimming  them  while  young  and  tender,  and  the  operation  is 
much  less  laborious. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  hedg- 
ing, on  the  ground  plan^  that  the  man  who  planted  my  hedges,  charged 
me  fifty  cents  a  rod  ;  viz  :  twenty-five  cents  payable  when  he  planted 
them,  (he  finding  the  quicks,  and  taking  charge  of  the  culture  as  long 
as  they  required  attention,)  and  when  he  laid  the  hedge,  the  remain- 
ing twenty-five  cents  were  payable — so  that  my  hedges  required  from 
eight  to  ten  years  patient  care  and  waitmg,  and  cost  me  fifty  cents 
per  rod  in  cash ;  and  I  must  in  candor  add,  that  they  do  not  exactly 
answer  the  desired  purpose  on  my  premises,  situated  as  I  am,  near  a 
growing  village,  where  injurious  trespasses  are  daily  perpetrated. 
What  a  hedge  and  ditch  would  cost,  I  have  not  the  means  of  know- 


^ith  these  hasty  remarks  I  must  conclude.  If  they  may  afford  any 
useful  information  to  Mr.  Bateham,  or  others,  I  shall  be  highly  gra- 
tified. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  DARLINGTON. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Thomson, 

Wilmington^  Del. 


LETTEB   FROM   MR.    GIBBONS. 

Wilmington^  llth  mo.  26th,  1844. 

Dear  Doctor  : — As  to  thorns  for  hedging,  I  have  little  practical 
knowledge,  except  of  the  species  called  the  Washington,  or  Virginia 
thorn. 

The  berries,  after  being  gathered  in  the  fall,  are  mashed  into  a 
mass,  until  they  disappear  in  the  mass — the  seed  separated  by  wash- 
ing out  the  pulp.  Alternate  strata  of  seed  and  sand  are  now  put  into 
a  box  that  will  not  hold  water,  and  placed  in  a  northern  exposure, 
and  there  left  until  the  spring.  The  seed  is  now  prepared  to  germi- 
nate, and  may  be  sowed  m  a  bed,  or  in  drills.  If  not  too  much  cov- 
eredy  and  they  be  well  cultivated  and  in  rich  ground,  the  quicks  will 
be  large  enough  to  set  out  in  hedge  rows  in  one  year.  They  are 
planted  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  without  bank  or  ditch.  Pro- 
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tected  from  all  depredators,  they  are  plowed  and  hoed  annually,  like 
com,  and  vacancies  filled  up  by  supernumeraries  from  the  nursery 
reserved  for  that  purpose.  In  three  to  five  years  they  will  obtain  a 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  when  thejr  are  to  be  plashed — yes,  plash- 
ed ;  for,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  the  best  method  to  produce 
m  fence  that  will  exclude  hogs,  and  resist  boring  and  pushing  of  cat- 
tle, &c. 

To  ^ve  beauty^  efficiency,  strength,  thriftiness  and  permanency  to 
our  hedge,  it  must  be  trimmed  twice  a  year ;  say  in  the  spring,  and 
about  harvest,  with  a  hedge  knife,  or  other  suitable  tool,  at  a  cost  of 
one  or  two  cents  per  rod.  This  trimming  is  every  thine,  and  if  the 
owner  does  not  intend  to  do  this  work  carefully^  1  would  advise,  af- 
ter having  plashed  it,  to  di^  it  up,  throw  the  contents  into  heaps,  and 
bum  them,  to  prevent  a  nuisance,  and  supply  its  place  by  a  wooden 
fence. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  GIBBONS. 


LETTER   FBOM  MR.  DOWNING. 


Highland  Gardens^  Jfewburgh^  J^ov.  8M,  1844. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  must  be  very  brief  to-day,  on  the  subject  of  thorns 
for  hedges. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  hawthom  is  of  little  or  no  value  as 
n  hed^e  plant,  in  this  climate.  It  is  too  tender  in  all  but  sheltered 
situations,  is  extremely  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer,  and,  worse 
than  all,  its  foliage  becomes  quite  brown  and  unsightly  after  the  1st 
of  August. 

The  Washin^on  and  Newcastle  thorns  are  the  American  varie- 
ties most  prized  for  hedges  with  us  ;  but  almost  everj  neighborhood 
has  by  the  roadsides  and  in  the  borders  of  woods  species  of  the  thorn, 
the  seeds  of  which  will  form  admirable  hedges.  These  two  sorts  are 
named  from  the  towns  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Newcastle,  Del., 
where  they  abound,  and  have  been  greatly  used  for  hedges.  The 
Washington  thom  is  the  cafegus  fopdi  folia^  and  the  Newcastle 
the  C  crus-galli  of  Torrey  &  Gray,  and  other  botanists.  The  seeds 
may  be  had  of  seedsmen  in  Philadelphia  or  Washington,  at  about  $5 
per  barrel.  They  should  be  scalded,  and  left  in  the  water  till  cold, 
and  sown  in  the  autumn  as  early  as  may  be  after  they  are  ripe.  Sow 
them  in  broad  drills,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  p^a^,  covering  them 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Plants  in  the  premises  are  worth  $6 
per  1,000,  two  years  old. 

For  hedges  they  should  be  planted  (Quincunx,  in  two  rows,  one 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  the  latter  six  inches  apart — thus 
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For  the  first  three  years  after  planting,  the  hedge  dioiild  be  headed 
back  to  within  six  inches  of  the  commencement  of  the  last  year's 
growth.  This  secures  the  thickness  of  the  hedge,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sMe;  afterwards  it  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  height  more  rapidly, 
PkLihing  is  only  resorted  to  to  mend  or  renew  an  old  or  imperfect 
hedge.  Planting  on  a  ridffe  and  by  the  side  of  a  ditch,  so  common  in 
moist  England,  is  generally  worse  than  useless  in  dry  America. 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MALTA— ITS  POSITION  AND  PRODUCTS. 


BY  W.  WUTTHBOP    AmttEWS,   U.  8.  COVWls. 


Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  infonn  you  that  your  letter  of  April  25th, 
Mking  for  sone  agricultural  information,  respecting  the  island  of 
Malta,  reached  me  on  the  20th  August,  nearly  four  months  after  its 
date.  Requesting,  as  you  have,  that  my  answer  should  be  sent  before 
the  close  of  October,  I  have  hastened  to  give  you  a  reply.* 

Famed  as  Malta  may  be  in  its  religious  history,  renowned  as  it  may 
be  for  the  long  residence  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
important  as  it  may  be  for  its  political  position,  still  in  an  agricultural 
pomt  of  view  it  is  truly  insignificant.  Had  jon  honored  me  with  a  let- 
ter asking  for  information  on  any  other  subject  than  the  one  you  have 
named,  t  should  have  been  most  happy  to  serve  you — and  should  I 
now  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  present  agricultural  state  of  tUff 
tufa  rock,  I  fear  iny  remarks  would  not  be  found  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  repay  you  for  their  perusal. 

Malta  is  situated  in  SS""  63'  36''  north  latitude,  and  in  14"^  31'  46" 
east  longitude. 

When  a  stranger  approaches  the  island  in  clear  weather,  it  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  It  then  appears  like 
a  long,  low  range  of  light  colored  hills,  without  verdure,  and  on 
which  from  their  sterility,  it  would  be  difficult  for  human  beiags  to  live. 
On  a  nearer  approach  the  appearance  is  the  same,  and  even  as  a  person 
enters  the  harbor  of  Valletta,  and  lands,  still  the  opinion  whidi  be 
has  formed  at  first  sight  of  its  barrenness,  from  any  thing  which  he 
will  see,  is  not  to  be  changed.  This  wretched  appearance  is  caused 
by  the  small  terraced  fields  being  enclosed  within  high  walls  of  yelfew 
stone  even  to  the  very  summits  of  the  hills  which  have  been  brou^ 
under  cultivation.  Therefore,  whether  a  person  looks  at  the  isfauvd' 
from  a  distance,  or  is  riding  on  the  roads  in  the  country,  still  nothkig. 
is  visible  but  these  small  blocks  of  yellow  stone,  piled  one  above  att- 

*  Some  six  or  eight  we^ks  before  your  letter  came  to  hand,  I  had  sent  a  paper  to  fi 
Minor,  Etq.,  Editor  of  the  **  Soothern  Literary  Me«enger,**  pabliahedat  Riobmond^ 
tonehiof  on  the  present  slate  of  Malta,  its  revenae,  ana  prodnetionB.   Several 
from  that  article  wiU  be  embodied  in  thitBOtieo; 
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other,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  soil  from  under  which  they  were 
formerly  taken.  The  Maltese  have  thus  been  compelled  to  enclose 
their  small  plats  of  earth,  that  in  the  rainy  season  the  little  soil  which 
they  have  may,  not  be  washed  away,  and  which  would  certainly  be 
the  case  were  they  not  thus  protected.*  The  few  trees  to  be  seen 
'  just  peering^  above  these  many  walls  are  the  carol,  or  locust — the  only 
ones  which  are  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
tain their  greenness  throughout  the  year.  Wretchedly  barren  as  is 
the  general  appearance  of  Malta,  still  the  ignorant  natives  call  the 
rock  on  which  they  dwell,  "  II  fior  del  mondo,''  or  the  flower  of  the 
world. 

Malta  is  nearly  equi-distant  from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  farther 
from  the  main  land  than  any  other  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
It  is  also  of  all  European  isles  the  farthest  to  the  south.  Its  circum- 
ference is  forty-four  miles ;  its  length  seventeen,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  ten.  Midway  between  Msdta  and  Sicily,  soundings  are 
reached  with  a  line  of  eighty-two  fathoms,  while  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,  even  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  depth  ^f  water  has 
never  been  found  to  exceed  five  and  thirty  fathoms  by  those  passing 
navigators  who,  out  of  curiosity  alone,  have  been  induced  to  try  the 
soundings  or  throw  the  lead.f 

The  question  has  not  been  unfrequentlv  asked  whether  Malta  WM 
situated  in  Europe  or  Africa.  England,  by  a  vote  of  her  Parliament, 
and  for  a  political  purpose,  has  voted  it  to  be  in  Europe,  while  for 
centuries  the  Kings  of  Sicily  always  termed  it  one  of  their  Africair 
possessioDS.  Geologists  have  each  in  their  torn,  as  might  favor  their 
views,  stated  it  to  have  been  originally  joined  with  Sicily  or  Africa. 

*  Lt.  Ad<dpbiit  Slade,  of  ttie  rojal  nayy,  hat  f  ItvUm  foUowioc  rttmii  of  Uw  prodner 

of  Malta,  and  of  Uie  live  stock  upon  it,  for  the  year  1836.  Since  that  period,  the  retunv 
hMDOt  inereaied: 

Wheal,                      aoNt  8,698,  prodnoiog  lM,799baihelt. 

Mescldate,                    «  8.688.          "  175,305       « 

Barlej,                         «  6,995,          "  113,164       « 

Beans,  and^ttiOTpvlM,"  2^131,          -  a5»5&7       " 

Cotton,                         "  14,066.          "  63,9e5  cwt^ 

Gardens,                       «  4,179,         *<  342,544  cwts. 

Forage,                        ''  6,186,        <«  172,1061>d8ofl0smbiBidle8e 

Sessamum,                    "  404,         <<  867busheU» 

Cmnmin,                      «  1,083,         •*  43,647  cwts. 

Pasture,                       "  7,316, 

Total  number  of  afsres  in  crop;        59,446.   Tbtal  No.  of  uncnlHyated  land,  48,1381 
Horses,  mules,  and  asses,  in  number,  5,022;  horne^jkittle,  6,601 ;  sheep,  12,505;  goats,  6,961^ 
Wheat  is  sown  in  November,  and  reaped  in  June. 
Barley  ia  sown  in  November,  and  remed  iif^May. 
Cotton  is  sown  in  April,  and  gathered  in  September  and  October.. 

t  Malta  ^ys  Hennen,)  lies  between  Sicily  and  the  African  coast,  in  the  mouth  of  fliat 
mat  bay  formed  by  Cape  Bon,  and  Cape  Razat,  so  that  it  is  half  encircled,  as  it  were,  in 
ue  anns  of  Africa.  The  ihuae  ia  an  irregular  oval,  which,  without  any  stretch  of  the 
fancy,  may  be  compared  to  a  fish— its  southern  aspect  represent!]^  the  back,  the  bay  of 
Mafsa  Sirocco,  the  mouth,  the  various  indentations  on  the  northern  aspect,  the  ventral 
flns,  and  the  deep  indentation  in  the  bay  of  Melleha,  with  a  corresjxmding  indentation  at 
the  back  of  the  island,  the  tail.  Comparisons  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  depend  on  aocideatal 
orCmeled  circumstances,  and  are  often  very  trivial ;  nevertheless,  they  sometimes  serve  ai. 
an  artificial  aid  to  the  memory,  and  nay  supersede  flie  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  a 
map.  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  remarks  on  this  island,  has  penned  two  erroneous  statements. 
Firsay :  by  saying  that  the  highest  land  was  at  an  elevadon  of  1,200  feet,  when  it  is  only 
one  half  of  that  height;  and  secondly,  by  asserting  that  the  seed  of  the  *<sulia,*'  a  beanOftir ' 
red  clover,  <<  flore  suaviter  rubenti,"  propag^Ues  itself  qKmlaneottaly  for  three  yean.whe» 
it  iaaown  every  teaaon  in  June,  and  mowed  in  May* 
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From  its  proximity,  it  might  more  naturally  be  said  with  the  former, 
as  Cape  Passaro  lies  distant  to  the  North  only  nineteen  leagues,  while 
Cape  Demas,  the  nearest  land  of  Africa,  is  in  a  south  southwesterly 
direction,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  milesi  So  near 
are  Malta  and  Sicily  to  each  other,  that  when  the  weather  is  clear  the 
cloud-capt  summit  of  Mount  -ffitna  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  ter- 
races of  Valletta ;  and  Cape  Passaro,  with  the  rugged  coast  in  its  vi- 
cinity, may  be  traced  for  miles  along  our  northern  horizon.  Those 
who  call  it  an  European  island,  rely  on  these  facts  in  proof  of  their 
assertion.  Others  who  entertain  a  different  opinion,  and  have  given 
the  subject  their  study,  assert  that  though  it  is  more  distant  from  Af- 
rica, yet  the  soundings  to  that  continent  are  gradual ;  that  it  was  peo- 
pled in  ancient  times  by  the  Carthagenians  ;  that  the  islanders  have 
to  this  day  the  Arab  features,  and  speak  a  language  by  which  they 
can  easily  make  themselves  understood  by  their  Arab  neighbors ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  stratification  of  the  whole  southern  border  of  the  is- 
land exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  Barbary,  which  runs  in  the  "line 
of  its  direction."  The  decision  one  makes  on  this  subject  is  of  no  tri- 
fling importance  to  the  islanders,  for  if  Malta  is  in  Europe,  they  are 
termed,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  Europeans  ;  if  in  Africa,  they 
are  Arabs.  "  Ptolemy  has  nlaced  it  in  Africa,  while  Pliny  and  Stra- 
bo  have  given  it  a  situation  between  the  islands  of  Italy."* 

Curious  it  is,  that  though  the  Maltese,  in  different  ages,  have  been 
tributary  to  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, Goths,  Arabs,  Normans,  Germans,  Spaniards,  £nights  of  St. 
John,  French  and  English,  yet  that  they  should  at  all  times  have  kept 
themselves  so  aloof  from  their  conquerors,  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  in  the  Christian  world  from  whence  they  are  descended.  We 
have  said  the  Christian  world,  for  a  learned  Arab  once  remarked  to  a 
capuchin  friar,  that  though  they  differed  So  much  in  their  religion, 
still  their  language  told  them  they  were  of  a  common  origin  ;  that 
their  fathers  were  the  same.  One  Italian  writer,  who  was  very  mQch 
puzzled  how  to  decide  as  to  the  claim  of  the  Maltese  to  an  European 
birthright,  has  come  to  the  following  Twe  think  unfair)  conclusion  : 
That,  as  the  Maltese  women  have  at  all  times  been  considered  an  im- 
moral race,  the  natives  might  now  claim  a  descent  from  all  the  pow- 
ers which  have  ever  ruled  over  their  island.  Surely,  if  this  statement 
is  correct,  it  would  be  a  strange  mixture  from  which  to  form  a  nation, 
and  in  a  measure  account  for  its  present  degraded  condition. 

**  They  whom  many  fathers  share, 
'  Seldom  know  a  father's  care." 

The  Maltese  people  are  wretchedly  poor.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  are  fifty  families  among  them  who  can  live  from  their  paternal 
estates,  and  of  these  fifty,  not  five  who  have  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
unless  this  sum  is  made  up  by  a  government  salary,  which  very  feif , 
if  of  any  amount,  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  Several  causes 
exist  to  produce  this  general  misery,  and  if  some  wholesome  measures 
are  not  soon  adopted  to  counteract,  or  remove  them,  the  islands  of 

•  The  treatises  of  Dolomieii»  St.  Priest,  and  the  Cowit  de  Boreh,  may  be  profitably 
consulted  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  discussion. 
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Malta  and  Gozo  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  become  only  two 
large  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  save  the  employ- 
ers and  traders,  their  inmates. 

The  island  of  Malta  is  but  a  rock  of  limestone,  and  were  it  not  that 
ruins  of  granite  and  marble  have  been  foum!  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ben  Jemma  hills,  it  might  literally  be  said  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent to  be  of  the  same  soft  species.  The  soil  has  been  made  by  the 
islanders,  and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  assertion  given 

Sr  Brydone  that  the  earth  was  originally  brought  from  Sicily.  In 
ennen's  topography  we  have  noticed  a  long  andinteresting  article  on 
the  manufacture  of  the  soil  which  we  should  like  to  quote  entire,  as 
given  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Tully ;  we  must,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  notice,  only  stating  that  however  curious  his  account  may 
appear,  yet  we  can  vouch  for  its  correctness,  having  often  witnessed 
the  process. 

A  countryman  wishing  to  make  a  barren,  rocky  surface  a  cultivated 
plat  of  earth,  commences  by  breaking  up  the  stones  which  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  for  a  depth  of  some  six  inches.  This  fine  powder  is 
carefully  laid  aside  and  mixed  with  the  calcareous  earth,  which 
is  invariably  found  under  the  first  layer  of  stone.  A  half  acre  which 
is  the  average  size  of  a  field  cleared  in  this  way,  is  then  covered  with 
this  artificial  soil.  By  the  assistance  of  manure  "  and  by  its  great 
aptitude  in  its  new  form  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere, its  bulk  very  susceptibly  increases,  and  soon  forms  a  sort 
of  concrete  texture."  Watermelons  and  cucumbers,  requiring  the  least 
nourishment  are  first  raised,  and  will  flourish  the  succeeding  season. 
"  Com  is  the  usual  growth  of  the  third  year."  It  is  by  this  and 
"  similar  processes,"  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Malta  and  Gozo 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  soil  been  found 
so  rich  that  although  only  of  a  few  inches  depth,  it  will  produce  to 
the  husbandman  its  two,  and  even  three  yearly  crops,  as  a  just  reward 
for  his  labors.  It  is  a  common  conversation  here  with  the  country- 
men of  their  "  ever  producing  soil,"  and  a  most  happy  thing  it  is  for 
the  Maltese,  for  had  not  nature  ordained  it  so,  hornble  must  have 
been  their  fate,  and  daily  the  instances  of  the  death  of  the  poor  from 
absolute  starvation.  In  the  early  part  of  1524,  when  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes,  were  wanderers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  proposed,  should  the  in- 
habitants consent,  to  yield  them  Malta  for  a  habitation.  Ulsle  Adam, 
the  celebrated  grand  master  of  Rhodian  memory,  in  June  of  the  same 
year  sent  two  commissioners  to  explore  the  rock,  and  report  on  their 
return  whether  it  would  be  a  suitable  place  of  residence,  or  in  other 
words,  he  might  have  said  punishment,  for  it  could  be  but  little  less 
to  them  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  enjoving  every  luxury  in  a 
fertile  island,  and  dwelling  at  the  same  time  in  the  beautifully  built, 
and  strongly  fortified  city  of  Rhodes.*    The  emissaries  at  this  period 

•  When  the  Malttte  heard  from  the  two  monks  who  eameon  this  mission,  that  the  Em- 
peror was  about  givine  their  island  to  the  Eni^ts  of  St.  John,  thev  met  on  the  10th  of 
April,  15S4,  at  the  residence  of  their  captain  of  the  rod,  GioTanni  di  Mazara,  and  appoint- 
ed three  of  their  nobles,  Jaeabo  An^^arao  In^oanes,  Antonio  Bonello,  and  Alvaro  Cassar, 
tagDto  Bfadridt  andproltst  agmimc  lk#  chsji^  or  govenamnZ  with  whkh  Ihtj  were 
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flattered  themselves,  as  did  the  grand  master,  that  with  the  promised 
assistance  of  galley  slaves  from  Prance,  of  money  from  Spain,  and  ar- 
tillery from  England,  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their 
old  habitations,  from  which  after  much  desperate  fighting,  they  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Turks ;  a  vain  hope  which  was  never  to  be  re- 
alized. 

The  report  which  these  persons  drew  up  was  any  thing  but  flatter- 
ing. They  stated  that  the  island  of  Malta  ^^  was  i^erely  a  rock  of  a 
soft  sand  stone,  called  tufa,  about  six  or  seven  leagues  large,  and 
three  or  four  broad  ;  that  the  surface  was  scarcely  covered  with 
earth,  which  was  likewise  strong,  and  very  unfit  to  grow  corn  and 
other  grain,  though  it  produced  abundance  of  figs,  melons,  and  diffe- 
rent fruits ;  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  island  consisted  in  cot- 
ton and  cummin,  which 'the  inhabitants  exchanged  for  grain  ;  that  ex- 
cept a  few  springs  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  there  was  no  sur- 
rounding water,  nor  even  wells, — the  want  of  which,  the  inhabitants 
supplied  with  cisterns;  that  wood  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  sold  by 
the  pound,  which  forced  them  to  use  wild  thistles  for  dressing  food  ; 
that  the  island  contained  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants — of  both 
sexes — the  greater  part  of  whom  were  poor  and  miserable,  owing  to 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil ;  and  in  a  worcl,  that  a  residence  at  Malta 
appeared  extremely  disagreeable, — indeed,  almost  insupportable,  in 
summer.^* 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  this  island,  as  reported  by  these 
knightly  commissioners,  upvrards  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  But 
how  great  is  the  change  which  Malta  has  undergone  within  the  last 
three  centuries  !  Where,  at  the  time  this  report  was  drawn  up, 
twelve  thousand  persons  were  dwelling,  there  are  now,  according  to 
-the  census  of  1842,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  and  whose  con- 
dition, if  not  much  improved,  is  certainly  no  worse,  than  that  of 
their  forefathers.  It  is,  however,  in  the  agricultural  state  of  the 
idand,  that  we  find  so  much  improvement.  Two-thirds  of  the  rocky 
surface  which  it  bore  in  1525,  has  since  then  been  partitioned  off  into 
fields,  and  brought  into  the  highest  cultivation.  ^^  The  Malta  rock,'' 
(says  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Humphrey,) 
^^  judging  from  the  specimens  I  have  examined,  is  entirely  oolite, 
and  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  alumina  in- 
termixed, in  variable  proportions.  The  finest  one,  and  that  best  fitted 
for  architectural  purposes,  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  ;  whilst 

UureateDed.  These  representatives  on  their  arriral  in  Sptin,  informed  the  Spenish  mfai* 
itters,  that  it  was  oat  of  their  power  to  give  the  island  to  the  IraighlSy  as  their  '»»^^i»t 
had  purchased  their  freedom  from  King  Alfonso  in  1427>  and  furthermore,  that  it  was 
Iheir  earnest  wish  to  remain  as  they  were  under  the  Emperor's  protection,  would  he  bnt 
deign  to  allow  it.  Charles  V .  had  promised  Pope  Clement  Vll,  to  give  the  island  of 
Malta  and  Oozo,  as  a  residence  for  the  Order  of  St.  John*  and  Inguanez  was  informed  that 
the  wishes  of  his  compatriots  could  not  he  complied  with.  L'Isle  Adam  having  accepted 
of  these  islands  on  the  conditions  with  which  they  w«re  given,  sent  Frallgone  di  Copont 
Drappiero  di  Oalera,  and  Fra  Giovanni  BonilaciOy  Baglio  di  Monosca,  who  was  receiver 
general  of  the  Convent,  to  take  possession.  These  two  distinguished  monks  leaving  Met« 
sina  on  the  30th  of  May,  1590,  to  execute  their  mission,  were  accompanied  by  two 
royal  commissioners.  Ettore  La  Rosaf  and  Giovanni  Filippo  Patemo,  as  the  islands  were 
still  to  be  held  as  fien  of  the  Spanish  crown.  On  the  2Dth  of  October  of  the  same  yesr, 
I«*l8le  Adam  landed  at  Malta,  and  on  the  12tfa  of  June  1796,  his  weeeseor,  FerdUiaad4^ 
Honpesohy  was  subdued  by  Napoleon  and  hit  toa^eBt  •spelled. 
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that  kind  which  Is  least  adapted  for  building,  contains  the  lai^est 
proportions  of  alumina,  or  clay,  and  i^  hence  probably  so  liable  to 
decompose,  and  to  become,  as  it  were,  corroded  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.     The  soil,  like  the  rock,  is  almost  entirely  calcareous.   A 
specimen  taken  from  a  barley  field,  at  Citta  Veccjiia,  consisted  of 
91 .0  Carbonate  of  lime  ; 
7.0  Alumina,  with  a  little  silicious  sand,  and  red  oxide  of  iron  ; 
1.6  Vegetable  matter ; 
0.5  Hygronetric  matter. 
This  conformation  of  soil  harmonizes  well  with  the  fact,  that  very 
little,  if  any  of  it,  is  imported,  and  that  it  is  generally  made  on  the 
island,  by  reducing  the  rock  to  powder ;  which  process,  indeed,  is 
merely  in  imitation  of  nature,  which  slowly  forms  all  soils  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  solid  rock.     Considering  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  matter  present  in  the  soil,  and  the  little  humidi- 
ty it  contains,  or  is  capable  of  containing,  it  is  wonderfully  fertile. 
Probably  this  happy  fertility  depends  on  two  circumstances  chiefly, — 
the  great  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  best  state  of  me- 
chanical division  in  the  soil,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  rocky  sub- 
stratum, which  absorbs  the  rain  like  a  sponge,  and  permits,  during  the 
dry  season,  of  the  slow  exhalation  of  moisture." 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  position  of  Malta,  of  the  formation 
and  ingredients*of  its  soil,  and  different  products,  we  shall  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Maltese  people,  and  to  the  poli- 
cy by  which  they  are  governed. 

To  support  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  on  two 
rocks*  having  only  69,446  acres  of  cultivated  ground, — ^a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  is  owned  by  the  Queen,  and  the  Church, — is  impos- 
sible, and  the  sooner  the  English  are  persuaded  of  this  fact,  the  more 
fortunate  it  will  be  for  them,  and  their  wretched  subjects.  Of  the 
light  dusty  soil  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  its  rocky  bed,  by  far 
too  much  is  wasted  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  We  have  said  wasted, 
for  though  by  its  sale  it  may  give  a  large  revenue  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  add  a  few  more  pounds  to  the  treasuries  of  the  Church, 
yet  it  does  not  benefit  the  poor,  neither  clothe  them ;  as,  owing  to 
the  price  which  it  brings,  it  comes  beyond  their  reach,  and  is  sold  to 
the  merchants  for  export.  Where  cotton  is  now  cultivated,  there 
should  be  two  yearly  crops  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  wheat, — ^products 
which,  in  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion,  can  be  bought  for  a  penny, 
and  sustain  nature.  With  the  small  fields  of  needy  proprietors,  the 
government  cannot  interfere  ;  our  remarks  are  made  with  reference 
to  the  Crown  lands,  and  possessions  of  the  Church.  This  is  one  of 
the  measures  which  should  be  tried  for  the  relief  of  the  people  ;  at 
least  its  trial  promises  well,  and  should  it  fail,  can  do  no  harm.  The 
soil  will  not  be  injured,  and  cotton  may  be  planted  again,  though  the 
royal  and  priestly  owners  of  the  terreni,  shall  be  the  only  persons  to 


•We  iMre  refer,  in  eoniieotioo  with  Malta,  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Gozo.— known 
to  Ibe  aneieirt  Bobuum  ae  Oaolnm,  and.  by  Uie  Greeks  as  Oaulos.    *<  lu  cireomference  is 

md  three-quarters."-- 
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profit  by  its  growth,  when  sent  to  foreign  market  for  sale.*  Fortu- 
nate it  is,  for  the  Maltese,  that  their  beautiful  climate  enables  them  to 
dress  in  the  coarser  stuffs  which  are  sent  from  England,  or  wander 
about  half  naked.  Even  in  mid- winter,  the  beggarly  children,  while 
crying  for  food,  do  not  complain  of  the  cold,  and  having  no  hovels 
to  lodge  in,  make  their  beds  on  the  sidewalks,  when  night  overtakes 
them.  At  daybreak,  disturbed  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  return 
to  their  daily  vocation  of  begging,  which  they  pursue  in  an  untiring 
manner,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  all  strangers,  whom  they  only 
seem  to  annoy.  Poor  as  the  Maltese  are,  still  they  are  laden  with 
taxes, — and  on  articles  also,  which,  to  them,  should  always  be  free* 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  the  amount  collected  by  the 
duty  on  wheat,  beans,  peas,  other  kinds  of  pulse,  and  potatoes.  A 
sum  which  is  hard  to  be  borne  by  the  natives,  as  its  exaction  from 
them  is  unchristian  and  unjust.f  Without  any  wood  on  the  island, 
still  there  has  been,  until  very  recently,  a  heavy  impost  on  charcoal, 
— and  its  removal,  we  hear,  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  for  should 
the  revenue,  from  any  unforseen  cause,  not  reach  the  expenditure, 
this  duty  is  again  to  be  levied.  Growing  no  olives,  yet  are  the  na- 
tives  compelled  to  pay  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
oil,  which  they  import  from  Sicily.  Raising  no  cattle,  yet  are  they 
annually  charged  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars  more  for  the  privilege 
of  landing  the  beasts  which  are  brought  to  them  from  the  different 
parts  of  Barbary,  to  be  fattened  for  their  consumption. 

Is  it  right  thus  to  tax  the  Maltese  ?  Is  it  just  ?  Is  it  necessary  ? 
To  all  these  queries  we  may  give  a  decided  negative,  unless  the  go- 
vernment is  determined  to  pay  to  its  public  servants  for  the  future, 
the  same  exorbitant  and  extravagant  salaries  which  it  gives  them  at 
present.  Can  it  be  credited,  that  the  Governor  of  this  wretched 
colony, — ^the  whole  circuit  of  which,  "  as  sailed  round  in  a  boat," 
is  only  forty  milesj — has  a  greater  salary,  by  two  thousand  dollars  a 

J  ear,  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  Chief 
lagistrate  of  our  country,  and  ruling  over  nearly  eighteen  millions 
of  people.    Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  simple  statement  of  this 
fact  is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  the  Maltese  are  imposed  on,  and 
'  -  -  -  ^ ..... . 

•  Several  years  since,  we  were  requested  by  Uie  late  Hon.  John  Forsjrth,— when  Secre- 
tary of  State>— to  send  him  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  Maltese  yellow  cotton  seed,  as 
he  was  anxious  to  raise  it  in  Georgia.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Forsyth  some  time  afterwards, 
at  Washington,  he  told  ns  the  experiment  had  ikiled,  as  the  cotton  grown  on  his  planta- 
tion was  only  slighUy  tinged  with  yeUow,  and  the  littie  color  it  had,  soon  disappear- 
ed^ when  either  exposed  to  the  sun  or  frequenUy  washed.  Well  knowing  that  the  cotton 
raised  on  this  island  was  of  a  deep  yeUow  color,— which  it  never  lost,— we  enquired,  on 
our  return,  of  one  of  the  chief  cnltirators,  to  know  why  it  should  differ  so  much  in 
America.  Our  query  was  readily  answered  :  The  cotton  cloth  of  Malta,  when  first 
manufgustured,  is  of  as  light  a  color  as  that  which  was  made  in  Georgia— and  it  is  only  af- 
ier  having  been  exposed  to  the  heavy  dews  for  sereral  months,  that  it  becomes  of  that 
deep  yellow,  for  which  it  has  so  long  oeen  famed.  Should  the  *<  Forsyth  cotton"  still  be 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  this  information  may  be  valuable  to  those  who  are  raising 
it.  DeUaport,  in  his  *'  Piante  di  Oephalonia,*'  states  that  the  cotton  of  Malta,  when  trans- 
planted, loses  its  color.  But  may  not  this  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  exposed  to  the 
'  dew,  which,  the  natives  have  told  us,  improves  the  color,  and  makes  it  fixed. 

t  Some  twenty  years^ago,  the  Greek  priests  of  Oephalonia  would  not  permit  the  pec^le 
to  raise  potatoes  on  their  island,  saying^  <<  that  it  was  ttie  identical  finut  with  which  the 
serpent  tempted  our  i&rst  parents.**  Is  it  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment pots  such  a  heavy  duty  on  these  esculent  roots,  to  prevent  their  importatioB,  at 
Malta  t 
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their  revenue  squandered.  It  too  often  happens  that  those  who  come 
out  as  Colonial  Governors,  are  as  wretchedly  poor  as  those  whom 
they  are  sent  out  to  govern.  Sometimes  their  condition  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  colonist,  as  they  are  overburdened  with  fami- 
lies which  they  are  expected  to  provide  for,  and  loaded  with  debts, 
which  they  are  also  expected  to  pay.  Allowing,  however,  that 
such  is  the  case,  is  it  just  to  tax  the  Maltese  $27,000  a  year,  for  tiie 
support  of  their  ruler,  when,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  whole  island  was  but  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
Hne-of-battle-ship,  which  a  lieutenant  or  a  sergeant  with  their  differ- 
ent guards,  might  command. 

^nually,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Governor  of  this  colony  is 
directed  by  her  Majesty  to  lay  a  minute  before  his  council,  of  the 
probable  amount  of  revenue  which  will  accrue  from  all  quarters,  for 
the  year  next  ensuing ;  and  also,  a  note  of  expenses  for  the  same 
brief  period.  The  minute  left  by  Lieut.  General  Sir  Henry  Bouverie, 
for  1844,  is  now  before  us,  and  from  it  we  make  the  following  calcu- 
lations. The  amount  of  revenues  and  expenditures,  in  the  following 
table,  is  ba^ed  on  an  annual  average  of  the  five  previous  years  : 

IfRport  Duties. 
On  beer,  cattle,  olive  oil,  spirits,  vinegar  and  wine, .  • .  .$122,860  00 
On  ^rain,  and  its  produce — pulse,  seed,  and  potatoes,.  •  192,215  00 
Various  other  sources,  • • 188,156  00 

ToUl, $503  230  00 


ExpendUwres. 

For  established  and  supplementary  salaries, ...  .$107,043  00 

For  fixed  allowances,  charges,  special  services,  and  con- 
tingencies,  260,041  00 

Contributions  for  military  services,  and  various  other 

charges, 118,035  00 

I  I        II  I     r 

Total, $485,118  00 


Total  Revenue, $503,230 

'^     Expenditures, 485,118 

Balance  left  in  the  treasury, .  •  •  •  $18,112 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  expenditures,  the  items  appear  wititovt 
end.  At  the  head  is  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  with  his  large 
salary,  fixed  allowances,  charges  and  contingencies.  Next  comeatSe 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  with  his  emoluments  and  expensesof 
office,  amounting  to  $20,294,  and  this  charge  is  follovired  by  several 
other  outlays  of  an  equally  extravagant  nature.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
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almost  the  only  item  in  the  whole  list  of  expenditures,  of  which  the 
Maltese  do  not  complain,  is  that  which  gives  a  few  thousand  pounds 
a  year  for  the  support  of  their  poor.* 

But  let  us  now  say  a  word  of  the  people  who  are  thus  taxed,  and 
of  the  sufferings  with  which  we  haye  seen  them  afflicted. 

During  the  first  term  of  General  Bouverie's  administration,  (that  is, 
in  the  years  1838  '39  and  '40,)  Malta  was  sufferringfrom  a  bng  con- 
tinued and  terrible  drouth.  During  this  whole  period  no  rain  fell  on 
the  island,  and  the  only  spring  which  tended  the  aqueduct  was  get- 
ting so  low,  as  to  threaten  at  any  moment  to  fail  in  giving  to  the  in- 
habitants their  usual  scanty  supply.f  The  pooi'  countrymen,  unable 
to  get  any  crops  from  their  sun-burnt  fields,  went  to  their  churches  to 
pray  for  rain  ;  but  finding  their  prayers  were  not  answered,  they  pe- 
titioned His  Excellency  to  release  them  from  their  rents  due  to  the 
government,  saying  that  as  nothing  would  grow  on  the  land  which 
3iey  hired,  they  could  not  procure  the  money  wherewithal  to  fulfil 
their  obligations.  Without  a  single  acre  of  water  on  the  whole  is- 
land, or  a  solitary  running  stream,  and  with  a  light  and  dusty  soil, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  for  three  years,  one  may 
well  judge  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  peasantry — of  the  barren 
state  of  their  fieldsr--of  the  justice  of  their  petitions,  and  of  the  san- 
guine hopes  which  they  might  lawfully  entertain,  that  under  such' cir- 
cumstances, their  prayers  would  have  been  never  refused.  But  no  ! 
the  starving  Maltese  were  destined  to  be  disappointed  ;  the  answers 
which  they  received  being  to  the  effect,  that  though  the  government 
condoled  with  them  in  their  distress,  (in  what  mannerwe  shall  shortly 
see,)  yet  that  it  could  not  listen  to  their  requests,  as  it  was  out  of  its 
power  to  erant  them.|  These  petitions  not  being  granted,  it  may 
be  asked  what  measures  were  adopted  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
Maltese.  Was  the  duty  on  wheat,  potatoes,  and  bread  stuffs  reduced, 
or  the  imposts  on  oil,  wood,  charcoal,  and  other  necessaries  estab- 
lished 1  No!  so  far  from  it,  that  never  before  at  any  period  were 
theite  grinding  taxes  so  rigidly  enforced,  or  the  revenues  accruing  from 

*  From  a  copy  of  tome  valaable  statistical  returns,  which  was  kindly  grivao  to  us  by  Mr. 
Oirlio,  of  the  |)olice  ilepartraent,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  employments  of  the  Maltese 
«nd  Gozolans,  as  ofliclally  reported  in  18^  At  that  time,  the  nomber  of  bmded  prc^ri*- 
tors  is  slated  to  have  been  113,  not  one  in  one  hundred  of  their  inhabitants.  Allowing, 
on  an  average,  two  cultivated  fields  to  an  acre  of  private  property,  although  in  many  in- 
stances there  are  four,  and  two  owners  to  each  field,  we  bring  (town  the  actual  value  of 
these  estates  to  a  trifling  sum,  and  see  at  a  glance  the  general  poverty  of  the  Maltese,  and 
of  their  neighbors  of  Gozo.  We  observe  also  that  of  (he  overgrown  population,  34,010 
persons  are  employed  as  artificers  and  laborers;  12,568  in  agriculture;  4,910  in  trsJBe  moA 
commerce;  and  2,000  in  various  (trofessions— among  which  are  singularly  enough  classed 
—doctors,  barbers,  lawyers  police  oflioers,  and  people  of  all  sorts  of  vocations.  Of  C»- 
tfaolio  chorchee,  chapels,  convents,  and  oratories,  there  are  34(^  with  1,444  priests  and  fr^ 
art  to  officiate  in  them;  of  nunneries,  fi,  with  126  nuns;  of  protestant  chapels  and  churches. 
4,  with  the  tame  number  of  clergymen;  and  lastly,  one  Greek  pHest,  with  his  chapel,  sm 
Jewish  rabbi  with  his  synagogue,  to  overlook  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  people.  Qi 
vessels  owned  at  Malta,  there  are  163,  with  1361  sailors  and  boys  to  navigaite  them;,  of 
boatSy  1963,  and  of  boatmen,  nearly  3,000. 

t  Bnoh  was  the  scarcity  of  water,  that  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stspford,  who  comraanMI 
the  English  fleet,  was  obliged  to  send  his  ships  of  war  over  to  Syracuse,  only  that  tiielt 
eisks  might  lie  flJled  firom  licUian  springs;  a  prudent  measure,  and  wisely  adopted. 

)  Whenever  a  petition  is  sent  in  to  the  government  of  an  English  colony,  the  govenior 
M  always  a  nnost  liappy  way  of  escusfasg  himself  fWm  granting  iL  The  terms  general^ 
wmd  are  the  following:  His  Excellency  regrets  he  cannot  interiere,  or  doee not  deea^ h 
expedient  to  do  so.    with  then  answers,  nearly  every  thing  is  pnt  of^  and  nothing  done. 
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them  of  a  larger  amount.  But  how  did  the  government  thus  increase 
its  revenues,  when  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  so  wretchedly 
poor?  Only,  we  may  answer,  by  exacting  this  cruel  tax  on  bread 
stuffs;  no  wheat  being  raised  on  the  island  for  consumption,  all  which 
¥ras  eaten  must  of  course  come  from  abroad,  and  the  larger  the  quan- 
tity imported,  the  greater  was  the  sum  which  it  yielded  to  the  colo- 
nial chest.  Thus  have  we  the  singular  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the 
Maltese  was  made  a  source  of  profit  to  their  rulers.  With  the  yearly 
income  greatly  increased  in  this  time  of  drouth,  dearth,  famine  and 
death,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployes, however  extravagant ;  which,  with  the  salaried  officers  in 
their  legislation  at  this  island,  we  should  judge  is  a  great  point  to  be 
saved.  But  should  high  minded  and  honorable  men,  some  of  whom 
were  receiving  a  princely  pay,  considering  their  situation,  and  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  have  pursued  a  course  so  grinding,  heart- 
less, and  unjust.  Such  conduct  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  a 
miserly  Mahommedan  ruler,  who  had  farmed  a  province  from  the 
Sultan,  and  cared  not  how  many  persons  perished  of  hunger,  so  long 
as  his  coffers  were  filled,  but  in  Englishmen,  ruline  over  a  christian 
community,  never.  Many  of  the  poor  farmers,  getting  no  relief  from 
the  government,  and  fearing  to  become  inmates  of  Her  Majesty's  pri- 
sons for  debts  due  to  the  treasury,  clandestinely  left  their  fields  and 
their  families,  and  fled  to  Barbary,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey — coun- 
tries in  which,  if  they  found  no  work,  they  would  not  be  taxed  for 
bread  when  lingering  on  the  threshold  of  starvation. 

Were  we  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  and  Gozo  a  pauper  popu- 
lation, strong  as  the  term  may  be«  we  should  be  justified  in  our  asser- 
tion. The  royal  commissioners,  Messrs.  Austen  and  Lewis,  who  were 
sent  out  to  these  islands  by  His  late  Majesty,  William  lY.,  to  legis- 
late for  the  benefit  of  his  Maltese  subjects,  have  said  as  much,  thou^ 
using  different  language.  That  the  state  of  the  people  in  ordinary 
seasons  may  be  known,  we  take  th^  following  extracts  from  a  de- 
spatch sent  by  them  to  Lord  Glenelg,  under  date  of  the  4th  of  May, 
1837  :  "  The  evidence  (say  these  gentlemen)  which  we  have  taken 
in  the  casals  (villages)  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  proves  that  all  the 
working  people  of  the  country  are  scarcely  ever  (never)  employed 
for  hire  ;  and  that  during  several  months  in  the  year  not  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  them  are  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  The  rate  of  wages, 
morjBover,  is  so  low,  (from  four  to  five  tari,  or  6}  to  84  cts.  a  day,) 
that  laborers,  especially  those  with  families,  are  unable  to  lay  by  any 
of  their  earnings,  as  a  provision  for  the  season  when  employment  is 
scarce.''  Here  we  have  a  statement  from  the  best  authonty,  that  for 
many  months  in  the  year,  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  country  people 
are  employed,  and  that  when  on  wages,  they  only  receive  a  paltrf 
pittance  of  thirteen,  or  at  most  eighteen  cents  a  day  for  their  labor. 
But  when  the  government  is  aware  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  na- 
tives are  living  in  idleness,  why  does  it  not  propose  some  plan  by 
which  to  keep  them  employed  1  This  would  be  no  difficult  task, 
ifor  with  nearly  one  half  of  the  island  unimproved,  still  it  should 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  remain  so.    Most  of  the  country  now  culti- 
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vated,  was  in  the  same  state  until  the  different  ^rand  masters  em- 
ployed some  laborers  to  break  up  the  stone  on  the  surface,  and  make 
the  soil  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  described*  Why  docs 
not  the  government  give,  let,  or  sell  these  rocky  fields  to  its  starving 
subjects,  who  so  of  tea  apply  tp  receive  them  1  Are  they  to  be  kept 
in  their  present  state  that  no  more  wheat  may  be  raised  on  the  island 
to  diminish  its  annual  income  1  We  have  heard  as  much,  and  we 
think  it  true!  Where  on  Malta  could  finer  grapes  or  olives  be  grown, 
than  on  the  Bengenna  Hills  ?  Still  they  are  left  in  a  barren  state,  and 
none,  save  an  eager  sportsman  when  in  search  of  game,  or  an  anti- 
quarian in  search  of  tombs,  ever  think  of  ascending  them.  Where 
could  finer  vegetables  be  raised  than  in  the  fields  which  might  be  made 
at  their  base  1  Still  they  are  left  in  a  sterile  state,  and  are  likely  thus 
to  remain.*  An  agricultural  society  has  been  recently  formed  in  Val- 
letta, and  was  it  not  that  we  have  seen  some  officials  of  government 
enrolled  amone  its  members,  we  certainly  should  have  entertained 
some  sanguine  hopes  for  the  agricultural  improvement  of  that  portion 
of  this  tufa  rock,  which  is  now  left  ,as  a  barren  waste.  An  experience 
of  ten  years  has  taught  us  that  no  body  of  men  can  succeed  in  an  £n- 

flish  colony  when  office  holders  are  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  their 
eliberations.  Such  persons  are  generally  of  a  doubtful  character,  and 
present  at  meetings  only  to  thwart  the  very  interests  which  they  out- 
wardly appear  so  anxious  to  promote.  Under  corrupt  governments, 
(shall  we  say  Mahommedan  i)  the  cleverest  intriguers  obtain  the  high- 
est rewards.  Saying  nothing  of  the  "  secret  service"  money  which 
is  at  this  island  so  lavishly  expended,  we  return  again  to  our  subject. 
Wretched  as  is  the  condition  of  the  Maltese  peasantry  *at  all  times, 
yet  how  much  more  dreadful  must  be  their  situation  when  the  island 
is  suffering  from  a  drouth,  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  as  nothing  would  grow  in  the  fields,  which  in  other 
years  their  proprietors  had  been  accustomed  to  till.  But  this  picture 
•  of  the  general  misery  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are  surrounded, 
as  drawn  by  the  commissioners,  is  not  yet  finished.  We  must  go  on 
with  our  quotation,  only  the  more  fully  to  show  the  present  system  of 
English  colonial  rule.  "  The  class  (say  Messrs.  Austen  and  Lewis,) 
who  principally  employ  agricultural  laborers,  viz.    the  farmers,  are 

*  Were  the  fortr-eisfht  Uioosand  aeret  of  uncultiTmled  land  to  be  brought  onder  im- 
provement by  the  hardy  and  industrious  natives,  who,  wiUi  the  least  encouragement  from 
the  government,  are  ready  to  undertake  it,  the  following  vea^etables,  greens  and  fruits, 
might  be  raised  in  great  abundance.  We  shall  sav  noUiing  of  wheat,  barley,  and  corn,  of 
th»  increase  of  which  products  Uiere  is  so  much  dread. 

Artichokes,  red  and  white,  asoaragus,  beans,  broccoli,  cabbage,  coleworts,  carrots, 
chillies,  cauliflowers,  white  and  blue,  chickp^M,  cucumbers,  endive,  fennel,  French  ' 
beans,  garlic,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  leeks^  Maryjeans,  ocrls,  onions,  peas,  pumpkins,  ra- 
dishes, succory,  shalots,  spinach  and  turnips. 

Celery,  cresses,  garlic,  onions,  lettuce,  parsley,  red-gourd  purcelain,  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, with  a  variety  of  soup  and  salad  herbs,  are  perennial. 

Fruits— Agriot,  apricot^  almonds,  apples,  summer  and  winter,  citron,  cherries,  crab- 

3>ples,  fig%  grapes,  jujube,  lemons,  melons— water— summer  and  winter,  medlars,  muUe- 
es,  nectarines,  oranges,  sweet,  Portugal  mandarins,  and  blood— pears,  poniegranates, 
prickly  pears,  plums,  peaches,  quince  apples,  strawberries  and  walnuts. 
Currants,  gooseberries,  pine  apples,  and  raspberries  have  been  introduced,  and  failed. 
The  fimied  red  or  blood  orange,  of  Malta,  (of  which  to  much  has  been  written,)  we 
have  been  told  is  produced  by  mgrafting  the  <<  common  orange  bud  on  a  pomegnnatn 
stock."  We  cannot  vouch  for  its  correctness.  Oranees  come  mto  market  about  the  end 
of  N6vember»  and  lift  untU  Hay.    They  are  peculiarly  a  delicious  fruit. 
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almost  unirersally  in  very  straitened  circumstances ;  they  have  scarce- 
ly any  capital — they  pay  their  rents  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
are  frequently  distrained  upon  and  ejected  by  their  landlord^"  Tme 
as  is  every  word  of  this  statement,  yet  the  commissioners  might  have 

Eone  farther,  and  told  us  who  these  landlords  were  to  whom  they 
ave  thus  referred.  But  we  will  give  this  information,  as  it  certainly 
should  be  known.  The  government  owns  the  land,  and  the  collector 
of  Her  Majesty's  revenue  was  formerly,  as  the  Crown  Advocate  is 
now,  the  landlord  who  thus  distrains  upon,  and  ejects  his  miserable 
tenants.  How  often  have  we  been  passing  the  court-house  in  Strada 
Reale,  and  seen  the  poor  farmers  surrounded  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  oxen,  cows,  donkeys,  rakes, 
hoes,  and  plows,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  marshal,  and  were  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction  to  satisfy  some  paltry  debts  due  to  the  queen. 
Debts  incurred  for  the  hire  of  a  field,  on  which  perhaps  they  had 
wasted  a  year's  labor,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  not 
get  ^roduc6  enough  to  pay  their  rents.  There  is  something  truly 
barbarous  in  this  seizing  upon,  and  selling  the  cattle  of  the  poor  far- 
mers, with  their  implements  of  husbandry — and  to  satisfy  whom  1 — 
no  less  a  personage  than  Her  Majesty  of  England.  Is  this  English 
liberality  1  Is  this  English  justice  ?  Or  is  it  by  such  an  unjust,  un- 
christian, and  unmerciful  course  of  administration  that  the  Maltese  are 
to  become  true,  loyal,  and  happy  subjects  of  the  English  crown?  Had 
the  islanders  been  aware  of  the  treatment  which  they  were  to  receive 
from  their  present  masters,  we  doubt  very  much  if  in  the  days  of  their 
revolution,  they  would  have  called  on  the  British  to  have  become 
their  protectors,  or  suffered  them  to  put  upon  the  guard-house  which 
fronts  the  palace  square,  the  following  modest  inscription. 
'Magnse  et  inyictae  BrilannuB,  vox  Earope  et  amor  Melitensium,  has  insulat  confirmat.' 

In  case  of  another  war,  the  mother  country  will  probably  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  views,  feelings,  and  wishes  of  her  present 
unfortunate  vassals.  This  lesson,  however,  may  come  too  late  if  any 
powerful  enemy  has  entered  the  lists  agamst  her.  In  a  word,  tins 
possession  may  then  be  lost.  Concessions  made  to  a  people  when 
they  can  be  no  longer  withheld,  are  seldom  received  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  offered :  to  have  any  weight,  they  should  willingly  come 
from  the  power  which  ffoverns  them,  or  not  at  all.  England  found 
such  to  be  the  case  witn  the  American  colonies,  and  why  does  she 
not  profit  by  her  instruction,  to  improve  the  wretched  state  of  her 
Maltese  vassals,  who  only  by  the  force  of  her  arms  are  still  held  under 
ber  rule. 

Malta^  Sept.  bih^  1844. 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


BT   HON.   J.    a.    POINSETT. 


The  Homestead^ 
On  Saluda  River ,  near  Greenmlley  S.  Q.^ 

September,  1814. 

Dear  Sir  : — On  recurring  to  the  very  comprehensiye  inquiries  em- 
braced in  your  circular  of  March  last,  I  find,  by  retaining  it  so  long 
without  reply,  that  I  have  assumed  a  task  which  my  limited  know- 
ledge and  experience  will  scarcely  enable  me  to  perform  in  a  satisfieic- 
tory  manner.  This  reflection,  I  acknowledge,  comes  too  late,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  describe  the  agricultural  condition  of  South  Carolina 
by  the  aid  of  such  information  as  I  possess,  and  that  collected  from 
authorities  worthy  of  credit. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  State,  indigo  was  the 
onl^  agricultural  product  raised  for  a  foreign  market  in  the  rich  al- 
luvial lands  of  the  lower  and  middle  country,  and  tobacco  in  the  in- 
terior above  tide  water,  and  as  far  within  the  granite  region  as  the 
country  was  settled.  The  first  great  change  in  the  agriculture  of 
South  Carolina,  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  rice,  wmch  was  first 
cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  very  interesting  memoir  of  R.  F.  W. 
Allston,  Esq.,  on  the  introduction  and  cultivatic/n  of  rice  in  South 
Carolma,  published  in  Charleston,  in  1843,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  at  first 
rice  was  cultivated  on  the  high  land,  and  on  little  spots  of  low  ground 
as  they  were  met  with  here  and  there.  These  low  grounds  bein^ 
found  to  agree  better  with  the  plant,  the  inland  swamps  were  cleared 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  culture.  In  the  process  of  time,  as 
the  fields  became  too  grassy  and  stubborn,  they  were  abandoned  for 
new  clearings  ;  and  so  on  until  at  length  was  discovered  the  superior 
adaptation  of  the  tide  lands,  and  the  great  facilities  for  irrigation  af- 
forded by  their  location.  For  these  the  inland  plantations  were  grad- 
ually  and  slowly  abandoned,  and  that  great  body  of  land  which  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  furnished  for  exportation  over  50,000  bar- 
rels of  rice,  now  lies  utterly  waste,  constituting,  where  trees  have  not 
overgrown  it,  the  finest  natural  pasture  which  could  be  desired." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  fine  meadow  lands  should  re- 
main unreclaimed,  for  they  might  be  rendered  highly  productive  with 
very  little  outlay,  if  cultivated  in  lucerne  or  clover,  rye  grass,  and 
timothy.  Once  drained  and  well  set  in  grass,  even  the  common  crab 
grass  of  the  country,  these  lands  would  yield  from  one  to  two  tons 
of  good  hay,  which  is  never  worth  less  in  Charleston  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  dollars  the  ton.  When  the  small  amount  of  labor  ne- 
cessary to  produce  this  result  is  considered  and  compared  with  that 
required  to  prepare,  sow  and  tend  the  land  for  a  rice  crop,  and  to 
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prepare  the  ^rain  for  market,  it  will  be  found  that  the  culture  of 
the  grasses  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  not  only  on  the  aban- 
doned meadow  lands  of  the  inland  swamps,  but  as  a  profitable  alter- 
nation of  those  situated  on  tide  water.  It  will  appear  scarcely  credi- 
ble, in  countries  where  the  true  principles  of  husbandry  are  under- 
stood, and  lands  are  kept  in  heart  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  that 
on  many  of  the  tide  swamp  plantations  the  soil  has  been  cultivated 
every  year  in  rice  for  a  century  past,  without  rest  and  without  change ;: 
and  such  is  the  practice  on  all  the  rice  lands  in  South  Carolina.  And 
yet  under  this  extraordinary  course,  they  yield  from  forty-five  to  six- 
ty bushels  of  ^rain  to  the  acre,  owing  to  \he  natural  strength  and  fer* 
tility  of  the  sod,  and  the  free  use  of  water.  As  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  rice  are  probably  known  to  very  few  of  the  northern 
formers,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  of  curious  interest  to  those  who  are  oh 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  them  a» 
briefly  as  possible.  Tlie  broad  margins  of  alluvial  soil  which  border 
the  rivers  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  are  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  rice  nearly  as  high  as  the  tides  flow  up  them.  These  mar- 
gins, when  unreclaimed,  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  deciduous  cy- 
press, tupelo,  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  a  huBiid  soil,  for  in 
ordinary  seasons  their  roots  are  covered  with  water,  at  each  return  of 
the  tide,  and  during  the  freshets  so^frequent  on  tiiese  rivers,  remain  so 
for  days  and  weeks  together.  These  rich  bottom  lands  are  cleared 
and  surrounded  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  trunks,  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance 
answering  the  purpose  of  flood-gates,  alternately  to  admit  and  to  drain 
ofi*the  water  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide.  About  twelve  feet 
within  this  embankment,  runs  a  broad  ditch  which  extends  around  the 
field,  and  receives  the  water  from  the  smaller  ditches  that  intersect 
the  land  at  distances  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  The  fields^ 
which  rarely  embrace  an  area  of  more  than  twenty-five  acres,  are  se- 

S rated  from  each  other  by  strong  embankments  called  cross  dams. 
le  field  thus  laid  out,  is  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  with  the  ut- 
most care.  The  soil  is  broken  up  with  the  plow,  and  after  beings 
harrowed,  is  ^one  over  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  break  up  all  the  clods. 
In  this  condition  it  is  laid  ofi'in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  into  wfai^ 
the  seed  is  sowed  by  the  hand,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  bushels  an  acre.  Two  methods  of  sowing  the  seed  are  practiced  ; 
the  one  is  to  cover  it  by  drawing  over  it  the  earth  thrown  up  along 
the  edffes  of  the  drills ;  the  other  is,  to  soak  the  seed  in  water  well  sa- 
turated with  clay,  which  effectually  prevents  it  from  floating  off  when 
the  water  is  let  on  the  field,  as  it  is  immediately  after  sowing,  in  both 
cases.  The  practice  being  in  the  first  method  to  suffer  the  water  ta 
remain  only  five  or  six  days,  whereas  when  the  rice  is  clayed,  the 
field  is  covered  for  a  much  longer  period.  Until  very  lately,  the  (waly 
method  of  cultivating  this  aquatic  plant  was  to  let  the  water  on  and 
off  from  time  to  time,  weeding  and  hoeing  the  rice  three  times  in  the 
season,  and  after  the  third  hoeing,  to  cover  the  field  with  water  un- 
til the  grain  was  matured.  Tlie  land  was  then  dried  and  the  harvest 
commenced.    Many  planters  now  prefer  the  water  culture,  or  sixty 
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days  Bystem,  as  they  term  it — ^the  fields  remaining  under  water  for 
that  period  of  time  ;  the  water  being  merely  let  off  to  freshen  it,  and 
put  on  again  at  the  return  of  the  tide.  I  beg  to  refer  those  who  are  de- 
^rous  of  being  acquainted  with  further  detsdis  of  these  methods  of 
cultivating  rice,  to  Mr.  Allston's  valuable  Memoir  already  noticed, 
which  contains  likewise  an  elaborate  description  of  the  mills  in  use 
for  preparing  the  grain  for  market. 

•Hie  quantity  of  rice  exported  from  South  Carolina  during  the  last 
year,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  six 
hundred  pounds  each ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  pad- 
dy or  rough  rice.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  rice 
made  by  Professor  Dr.  Charles  U.  Sh^hard,  at  the  instance  and  ex- 
penseofthe  Agricultural  Society  of  Winyaw  and  All  Saints  in  George- 
town district,  South  Carolina.  The  greatest  and  most  important 
change  in  the  cultivation  of  this  State,  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  introduction  of  cotton.  It  was 
first  cultivated  in  1784,  and  in  1796,  six  millions  of  pounds  of  dean 
ootton  were  exported.  Since  that  period,  its  cultivation  has  been 
rapidly  extended,  so  that  the  quantity  now  produced,  is  little  short  of 
sixty  millions  of  pounds. 

The  usual  method  of  cultivating  cotton  in  this  State  is,  after  due 
preparation  of  the  land,  and  manuring  it  as  highly  as  the  means 
within  the  reach  of  the  planter  will  permit,  to  sow  the  seed  on  pretty 
high  ridges,  four  or  five  feet  apart,  dropping  it  in  holes  made  at  a 
difi^ce  of  from  eight  to  twenty  indies  from  each  other  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  A  liberal  quantity  of  seed  is  deposited  in 
each  hole  to  provide  against  the  many  casualties  to  which  this  plant 
is  liable.  At  the  proper  season  of  their  growth,  the  plants  are  thin- 
ned out  so  as  to  leave  only  a  single  one  at  the  regulated  distance. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  coast,  where  the  best  cotton  is  produ- 
ced, the  plow  is  used  only  to  prepare  the  land  to  receive  the  seeds, 
the  remaining  culture  being  performed  altogether  with  the  hoe.  It  is 
laborious,  the  practice  being  to  hoe  over  a  fidd  six  or  seven  times  in 
a  season,*  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  where  green  seed  or  short  sta- 
ple cotton  is  cultivated,  the  plow  is  in  general  use,  both  for  prepar- 
ing the  land,  and  the  culture  of  the  crop.  They  use  for  this  purpose 
a  triangular  share,  which  from  its  shape  is  called  a  shovel  plow. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  plow  might  be  used  with 
advantage  below,  and  a  better  kind  of  implement  than  the  one  de- 
scribed, be  adopted  by  the  plimters  in  the  upper  districts.  From  past 
experience,  I  am  convinced  that  the  subsoil  plow  ought  to  be  more 
generally  used  throughout  the  State.  The  greatest  defect,  however, 
m  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  which  produces  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  is  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  same 
description  of  produce  upon  the  same  land.  Planters  fully  under- 
stand the  importance  of  manuring  their  land^,  and  exercise  great 
industry  in  collecting  and  spreading  it  over  their  fields.  They  use 
for  the  purpose  wood  leaves  and  straw,  either  trodden  by  cattle,  and 

See  Ui6  admirable  Enaj  of  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  Esq..  onUie  Origiii»  CaltiTatSoo 
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mixed  with  animal  manure,  or  in  their  crude  state,  and  since  the  late 
discoveries  of  extensive  beds  of  marl  in  South  Carolina,  by  Pr.  Ruf- 
fin,  and  that  gentleman's  admirable  essays  on  the  uses  of  Calcareous 
Manures  have  been  more  widely  circulated,  both  lime  and  marl  have 
been  much  used.  Still  I  hear  of  no  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
dropping  the  land.  No  rotation,  even  the  most  obvious  and  simple, 
has  been  yet  adopted.  Mr.  RuflSn  recommends  alternate  husbandry, 
and  the  use  of  the  pea  and'  sweet  potatoe,  as  the  most  suitable  plants 
for  restoring  or  keeping  the  land  in  heart.  His  recommendations 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  produce  a  better  system  of  farming  and  plant- 
ing than  has  hitherto  been  practiced.  The  soil  of  the  middle  and 
upper  districts  being  composed  chiefly  of  disintegrated  primitive 
rocks,  all  containing  more  or  less  lime,  or  potassium,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  clover,  and  therefore  capable  of  the  highest  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  abundance  of  marl  and  shell  lime,  in  the  lower  country, 
would  enable  the  planter  there  to  cultivate  both  clover  and  turneps, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  land  for  grain.  Both  planters  and  farmers, 
ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  rule  adopted  in 
the  best  farming  countries  in  Europe — never  to  raise  to  maturity 
two  culmiferous  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  The  granite 
region  of  South  Carolina,  by  which  I  mean  that  portion  of  the  State, 
situated  above  the  first  falls  of  the  rivers,  does  not  present  the  bold 
and  rocky  scenery  which  generally  distinguishes  regions  of  granite 
and  gneiss  ;  but  a  gently  undulating  surface  covered  with  vegetation, 
a  peculiarity  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  its  primitive  rodcs 
having  become  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  produ- 
cing a  loose,  friable  and  fertile  soil  from  the  valley  to  the  bill  top, 
easily  cultivated  and  very  productive,  but  requiring  constant  atten- 
tion  to  preserve  it.  The  frequent  use  of  the  plow,  and  the  unremit- 
ted culture  of  the  soil  in  com  and  cotton,  have  not  only  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  the  land,  but  exposed  the  surface  to  be  washed  away 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  these  latitudes,  and  the  traveller  in  passing 
over  districts  remarkable  in  former  years  for  their  fertility,  encoun- 
ters little  else  than  bare  hills  of  red  clay,  washed  into  hideous  gullies 
or  barren  fields,  overgrown  with  broom  grass  and  low  pines,  the  ob- 
vious effect  of  injudicious  cultivation  and  bad  management.  The 
only  remedy  that  presented  itself  to  the  ignorant  cultivator  for  the 
havoc  he  had  wrought  on  this  fair  land,  was  to  clear  new  fields,  and 
when  that  resource  was  exhausted  to  seek  a  new  country,  so  that  the 
effect  of  this  wretched  system  was  not  only  to  destroy  the  fertility  of 
the  lands,  but  still  further  to  impoverish  the  State  by  promoting  emi- 
gration. 

Through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  State  and  District  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  all  kinds  of  stock  are  improving.  Until  a  few 
years  past,  the  hogs  reared  in  this  State  were  all  of  that  long-snouted 
and  long-legged  breed,  which  consumes  so  much  and  produces  so  lit- 
tle. Too  many  of  these  ill-favored  pigs  are  still  to  be  seen  in  our 
woodlands,  but  they  are  gradually  diminishing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  so  entirely  superseded  by  a  more  thrifty  race,  as 
soon  to  be  regarded  only  as  natural  curiosities.    The  Berkshire  and 
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China  breeds. of  pigs  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  northern 
and  western  Slates,  and  in  some  instances,  directly  from  Europe,  are 
producing  this  desirable  change  throughout  the  land.  Few  sheep  are 
raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  those  chiefly  for  their  meat.  In  the 
lower  districts,  the  Syrian  or  broad  tailed  sheep  are  most  esteemed, 
being  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  yielding  tlie  best  mutton.  Few 
horses  or  mules  are  raised  in  the  State,  the  demand  for  them  being 
annually  supplied  from  Kentucky.  So  too,  the  best,  I  may  say  the 
only  good  cattle  for  the  supply  of  our  meat  markets,  are  driven  from 
over  the  mountains,  chiefly  from  the  same  State.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  woodlands  furnish  the  only  pasturage,  and  the  cattle  for 
the  most  part  are  diminutive  and  unproductive.  It  will  be  in  vakt  to 
expect  any  general  amelioration  of  the  races  by  importations  from 
abroad,  until  more  attention  is  paid  to  pasturage  lands.  Fortunately, 
this  is  compatible  with  the  best  system  of  husbandry,  with  one-third 
of  our  farms  under  the  profitable  fallow  of  turnips,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  peas,  the  latter  cultivated  partly  for  forage ,;  one-third  in  well  set 
pastures,  and  the  remaining  third  in  grain  or  cotton,  the  land  would 
rather  improve  than  deteriorate,  while  it  would  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  under  the  present  wasteful  and  destructive  system. 

The  convertible  husbandry  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  a  regular 
ehange  from  aration  to  pasturage,  is  better  suited  for  the  thin  soils 
x>f  this  portion  of  the  south,  which  become  too  incohesive  under  con- 
stant tillage,  than  the  alternate  husbandry  wjiich  can  only  be  success- 
fully practiced  on  the  richest  soils,  and  on  such  as  have  access  to 
abundance  of  putrescent  manure.  This  system  requires  on&>half  of 
the  farm  to  be  cultivated  in  some  of  the  cereal  grains,  while  th&other 
half  is  under  pulse,  roots,  cultivated  4ierbage,  or  simple  fallow.  A 
^eat  obstacle  to  a  proper  division  of  our  farming  land  is  to  .he  found 
an  our  defective  method  of  enclosing  our  fiel£.  Almost  4he  only 
fences  in  use  in  South  Carolina  are  the  Virginia  or  worm,  fence,  made 
of  rails  laid  zigzag,  and  the  post  and  rail  fence,  both  of  which  b^in 
to  decay  from  the  day  they  are  erected  ;  requiring  not  only  great  care 
and  labor  to  keep  them  in  order,  but  extensive  woodlands  to  furnish 
materials  both  for  their  structure  and  repair.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  in  this  country  live  fences  are  easily  made,  and  require 
only  a  very  few  years  to  come  to  perfection,  after  which  they  may  be 
maintained  for  ages  with  little  trouble  and  scarcely  any  expense.  I 
will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  common  plants  which  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  give  the  best  method  of  cultivating  them 
in  order  to  rear  a  hedge  in  the  shortest  time.  The  Nondescript^  a 
native  rose  of  rapid  growth  and  singularly  strong  and  thorny,  consti- 
tutes, if  properly  cultivated,  an  impenetrable  hedge  in  three  years. 
The  cuttings  should  be  set  out  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  in  three  rows 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
working  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  giving  a  broad  base  to  the 
hedge.  The  plants  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds  the 
first  two  years,  after  which  they  will  only  require  to  be  trimmed  to 
form  an  enduring  and  impervious  fence. 

The  Mac^urtney  rose,  although  of  not  quite  so  rapid  a  growth,  if 
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treated  b  the  same  manner,  makes  an  emiall  V  good  hedge,  and  would 
probably  prove  hardier  north  of  South  Carolma.  The  common  hoi* 
17,  if  set  out  in  the  month  of  March,  and  cut  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  rarely  ftiils  to  strike  root,  and  in  due  sea- 
son forms  a  secure  hedge.  Another  description  of  Ilex,  the  casdne, 
may  be  successfully  transplanted  for  this  purpose  in  February.  This 
plant  grows  so  abundantly  in  the  lower  (Ustricts,  that  I  have  caused  it 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  woods  by  the  road*side  in  clods  a  foot  square, 
and  set  out  on  land  prepared  to  receive  than.  Each  clod  will  con- 
tain four  or  five  young  plants,  which  must  be  trimmed  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  They  require  no  other  culture,  and  will 
form  a  good  hedge  in  three  years.  The  thorn  will  answer,  if  set  out 
in  double  or  treble  rows,  as  will  the  crab  apple,  and  othar  armed 
plants.  All  that  appears  necessary,  is  to  give  the  hedge  a  sufficient- 
ly broad  base,  not  less  than  three  feet,  and  to  cultivate  the  plants  for 
two  or  three  years.  They  require,  however,  to  be  trimmed  annually, 
in  a  climate  wh«f«  climbing  roses  planted  in  a  good  soil  will  throw 
out  riioojts  twenty  feet  long  in  a  season. 

The  horticulture  of  this  State  is  gradually  improving,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Charleston,  is  not  surpassed  in  the  United  States. 
From  siiccessful  experiments  made  on  the  sea  coast,  at  Columbia, 
which  ia  situated  immediately  above  the  first  falls  of  the  rivers,  at 
Newberry,  in  the  middle  districts,  and  in  this  vicinity,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bhie  ridge,  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  throu^out  the  State 
all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  Europe  may  be  raised  with  equal  success 
and  less  expense,  for  the  trees  do  not  require  any  protection  in  win* 
ter,  or  any  support  in  summer.  So  too,  nearly  all  the  most  beautiful 
and  ornamental  shrubs  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
flburish  every  where  in  Carolina  in  the  open  air. 

A  taste  for  cultivating  (hiitt  and  vegetables,  flowers  and  omamen- 
Hed  shrubs,  exists  senerdly  among  peoplle  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  induce  the  laboring  classes  throughout 
the  State  to  devote  more  time  to  this  pursuit,  and  to  cultivate  gardens 
near  their  homesteads,  as  a  source  both  of  health  and  profit. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly^  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  POINSETT. 
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CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  RICE  PLANT  AND 
RICE  SOIL  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


BT   CHAELBS  i;PHAK  SHEPARD3  H.   D.j 
Profeaior  oiChuoMiY  in  the  Medical  College  of  SooUi  Caroliiuu 

1. — Of  CLEAK  CoiBfBBCIAL   RiCB. 

Burned  in  a  porcelain  capsule  under  the  mu£9e,  until  all  the  com- 
bustible matter  had  disappeared,  a  blebby  glass-like  ash  remained, 
weighing  0.404  per  cent,  or  less  than  half  a  part  in  one  hundred  of 
the  rice  consumed.*  Corrected  statement  of  mineral  constituents  of 
clean  rice=»0.487  per  cent. 

Coemposkio»  of  l(K>  parts  of  thi$  residmim. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)  with  decided^       ^g  ^^ 
traces  of  intermixed  phosphate  of  magnesia,  y 

Phosphate  of  potassa,  nearly  6  per  cent,  .  •  •  •    \ 

Silica,  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cest,  .  • .  •     i 

And  the  following  salts  in  traces  only.    They/ 
are  enumerated  in  the  supposed  order  of  Aeiri 
abundance,  viz :  ^        84.8^ 

Sulphate  of  potassa,   .  • » •  •  • 

Chloride  of  potassium,   

Carbonate  of  lime,    • 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, •  •  •  •  ^  / 

2. — Of  the  Cotylbdon. 
Commonly  called  the  eye  of  chit  of  the  grain. 
Ignited  under  a  muffle  on  a  porcelain  plate,  it  bums  with  a  bright 
light,  and  the  ash  flows  into  a  glass.  From  the  intimate  way  in  which 
it  adhered  to  the  plate,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  its  weight  or 
even  its  composition  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  expression 
6.824  per  cent.,  however,  may  be  taken  ae  an  approisimation  to  the 
weight  of  the  residuum.  In  composition,  it  appears  scarcely  to  differ 
from  the  ash  of  clean  rice,  except  in  being  somewhat  richer  m  lim«, 
and  in  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

3.< — Op  thsfikS'  Rice  Flour. 
Jls  it  comes  down  on  the  hulk. 


) 


It  gives  on  burning,  a  bulky,  porous  ash,  weighing  10.746  per 
cent.,  of  the  flour  consumed.    Corrected  aa  aboye=12^.30  per  cent 

«• III.  ..11 

•It  being  reqniiite  to  deCennine  the  inorginic  Ingredients  of  rice,  and  of  tiie  Tirioot ' 
IMurts  of  the  entire  plant,  at  it  maji:  reaaonabli  heaappoeed^  tfiey  are  retomed  to  the  aoil 
again  on  the  decompoaitio&  of  the  plant  and  fia  parti,  (Whether  taking  place  •pontaneoas- 
Jy  OP  otherwiM,}  and  not  to  give  those  ingredienta  in  aU  cases  as  they  are  actnaUr  yield- 
ed Ions  in  the  process  of  destmetlveanaiysf^  I  shaH  striijoid  mtaf  of  the  cotfMlMiitsof 
the  ashy  residua  not  as  foond^  bat  rather  as  the  principles  of  chenistii:  stULpwiw  na  to 
deduce  them^  in  aocardance  witti  the  above  requsitloii. 
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Compoiilum  of  100  parU  of  this  residmtm^  as  follows  i 

Silica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa 38 .02 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  •  • .  •  54 .60 
Phosphate  of  potassa,  (rich  in  this  salt,) 

Sulphate  of  potassa, 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  traces,  •  •  •  • 

Chloride  of  calcium,    ^^     

Chloride  of  potassium,  ^^     

Lime  and  magnesia,    ^^      ••»• 


and  loss 7.38 


100.00 

4. — Of  ooAmsE  Rice  Ftou&. 

From  the  bulk. 

It  rives  on  burning,  a  bulky,  porous  ash=11.23  per  cent.    Cor- 
rected statement=ll  .831  per  cent. 

Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residuumy  as  follows : 

Klica,  with  traces  of  combined  potassa «  69.527 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  . .  •  •  5!8 .94 
Phosphate  of  potassa,  (rich  in  this  salt,)  "j 

Carbonate  of  potass,  in  traces, 

Sulphate  of  potassa  '^         


Lime  and  magnesia. 
Chloride  of  (^cium. 
Chloride  of  potassium, 


u 
u 
u 


and  loss, 6.79 


100.00 

6. — Of  the  Husk. 

Commonly  called  chaffy  or  offal. 

Bums  with  little  or  no  flame,  into  a  perfectly  white,  silicious  ske- 
leton of  the  husk.    In  weight,  it  equals  13.67  per  cent. 

Composition  of  100  parts  of  this  residwimj  as  follows : 

Silica, 97.561 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  alumina  and  oxides  of  iron, 

and  manganese  •  •  •  •  • 1 .023 

Carbonate  of  lime » .^^ * 0.294 

Phosphate  of  potassa.  •■•••  ••••  •» 

»i::fE:;ri''^::::::::>  •»•""• >•'» 

Carbonate  of  potassa,      ^^       


100.000 
6. — Of  the  Rice  Stbaw. 

Bums  into  an  ash  which  is  a  semi-fused,  glassy  frit    It  weighs 
12  422  per  cent 
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CamposUum  in  100  parts  as  follows : 

Silica, 84.75 

Potassa,  with  probable  traces  of  soda,  combined  with  the  above 

silica 8 .69 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  (and  manga- 
nese ?) 2.00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •  • • 2 .00 

Alumina,  in  traces, 


Phosphate  of  potassa,  •  • , 
Carbonate  of  potassa  •  • , 
Sulphate  of  potassa, .  •  • . 
Chloride  of  potassium,  .  •  •  •  , 


>  and  loss,  •  •  •  • 2 .56 


100.00 

7. — ^Ricx  Soil  fbom  Wayeblt  Island. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand,  one-third  of  which  is  feldspathec  and 
slightly  magnesian  or  talcose ;  and  contains  alumina  with 
from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  potassa,  mingled  with  soda  and 

magnesia • •• 47.75 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic  acid  •••.•••••• 12 .  35 

Peroxide  of  iron  (combined  with  humus,)  with  decided  traces 

of  phosphate  of  lime,  (bone-earth,)  •  •  • « •  •     4 .  15 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia •••••••••     0 .40 

Water  of  absorption, 8 .60  )  qo  no 

Humiis,  (organic  matter,)  23.50  J ^^'^ 

Chloride  of  calcium,, «  \ 


Sulphate  of  lime, 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,. 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  • . 
Chloride  of  sodium,  •  • 


and  loss, • 1 .36 


100.00 

8. — ^RicB  Soil  from  Woodville,  Main,  Waverly. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand,  as  above 57 .50 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic  acid • •   10 .45 

Peroxide  of  iron  (combined  with  humus,)  with  decided  traces 

of  phosphate  of  lime , 4 .60 

Carbonate  of  lime •••••• 0.40 

Carbonate  of  ma^esia •  •  •  •  • •  •     0.58 

Water  of  absorption,    7.50)  or  on 

Humus, 17.80J    • ^-^ 

Chloride  of  calcium,.  •  \ 
Sulphate  of  lime,  •  •  •  • 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,     and  lossy    •  • •••••'•••     1 .  17 

Sulphate  of  potassa,  •  • 
Chloride  of  sodium,.  • 

100.00 
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9. — Rick  Soil  fbom  Matanzas  oh  the  Main. 

Silica,  with  fine  sand  as  above • ^ . ,  60 .60 

Alumina,  partly  combined  with  humic  acid 8 .  lo 

Peroxide  of  iron  (combined  with  humus,)  with  decided  traces 

of  phosphate  of  lime ••••••••••••••••     3. 00 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia 0.85 

Water  of  absorption,    9,00?  ««  c/* 

Humus, :....   18.50} 27.60 


Chloride  of  calcium  and  of  sodium, 
Sulphates  nearly  as  above. 


and  loss,  1.00 


101.00 
10. — ^RicE  Soil  from  Dr.  Parker. 

i^ilica,  with  fine  sand,  as  above 41 .25 

Alumina,  (combined  with  humus,) • « •     9 .  25 

Peroxide  of  iron,  (combined  with  humus) •  •  •  •  •     3 .30 

Phosphate  of  lime .  •  •  • 0.55 

Carbonate  of  lime • 0.85 

Carbonate  of  ma^esia 0.45 

Water  of  absorption, 9 .50  ?  43  00 

Humus,  (with  odor  of  ammonia,)  33 .50  S   *o  .uu 

Chloride  of  calcium,  abundant. 


>  and  loss, 1 .36 


Chloride  of  sodium. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  •  •  •  • . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia, « 
Sulphate  of  potassa,    • 

100.00 

Additional  particulars^  vrith  some  consequences  from  the  foregoing. 

[1.]  100  parts  by  weight  of  rough  rice,  (from  which  the  rtmaini 
of  stems  and  glume-leaflets  had  been  separated,)  gave 
82 .  10  parts  of  grain,  and 
17.90       "      husk. 


100.0ft 
[2]  100  parts  of  unhusked  grtm,  ^ure 

95 .288  parts  of  non-cotyledonoiis  grtmy  and 
4 .  762      ^^        cotyledons,  or  eye8« 

100.000 
[3.]  100  parts  of  non-cotyledonous  unhusked  mia,  gave 

94.3  of  grain  without  hask,  cotyledon- ox  epidermis. 
5 .7  of  epidermis,  or  inner  coat.. 

*  100.0ft 
14.1  100  parts  of  rough  rice,  then  has 
17.900  husk. 
3.909  cotyledon. 
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4.456  epidermis. 
73.735  clean  grain.* 

100.000 

p.]  The  ratio  of  rough-rice  to  the  straw  of  the  harvested  grain, 
deduced  from  taking  the  mean  of  15  separate  experiments,  gave  the 
weight  of  the  grain  53.5,  that  of  the  straw,  including  the  panicle  or 
stems,  23.6. 

But  as  many  of  the  leaves  appear  to  have  been  mutilated,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  assume  as  a  probable  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  weight 
of  the  grain  as  just  double  that  of  the  cut-straw.  And  as  some  ob- 
servation of  the  stubble  and  roots  strongly  favors  the  idea  of  their 
equaling  together  the  weight  of  the  straw,  I  shall  still  farther  ven- 
ture to  consider  the  rough-rice  of  a  ripe,  harvested  plant,  as  equal  in 
weight,  that  of  the  entire  stem,  leaves  and  root. 

[6.]  Let  us  next  attempt  an  approximation  towards  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mineral  constituents  of  these  different  portions  of  the  rice 
plant. 

The  ash  in  100  parts  of»rough-rice  equals  4.762  parts.  And  as  the 
ash  in  100  of  the  husk,  equals  13.67,  that  in  17.90  parts  of  husk 
must  equal  2.446  parts.  By  difference^  therefore,  between  2.446 
and  4.762,  the  ash  of  the  cotyledon,  epidermis  and  clean  grain,  in 
100  parts  of  rough-rice,  will  equal  2.316  parts. 
N  But  the  percentage  of  the  ash  in  clean  rice  bein^  known,  we  are 
able  to  state  what  &e  amount  of  ash  is.  In  clean  nee  of  100  parts 
rough-rice,  it  is  0.297  parts.  The  general  statement,  then,  will  stand 
thus,  for  100  parts  rough-rice  : 

Ash  in  the  husk, 2.416  parts. 

^^    cotyledon  and  epidermis,. .2.019     << 
"    cleangrain 0.297     " 

4.762 

[7.]  The  straw  (including  the  stubble  and  root,)  having  been  as- 
sumed as  equal  in  weight  to  the  rough  grain,  the  ratio  of  the  mineral 
iagi«dients  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  stands  as  12.422  to  4.762. 

1 8.]  Considering  a  single  rice-plant,  in  its  dry,  mature  state,  to 
weigh  100  grains,  (a  suppoution  which  will  often  accord  with  the 
fact,)  we  shall  have  of  mineral  matter  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
plants,  the  following  number  of  grains  : 

In  the  stubble  and  root, 36 .  08 

^^      straw  and  pan  leaves, 36.08 

«      husk, 14.20 

<'      cotyledon  and  epidermis, 1 1  •  70 

^      clean  rice, 1.9i 


100.00 


atabOT* 


lofliet  [niatained  to  the  clean  gndn,  in  the  proeen  of  miUhur,  it  it  not  protiahle 
1 70  parts  of  commercial  rice  are  aft)rded  by  100  of  roof  h^nce. 
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As  however,  in  the  milling,  nearly  one-nzth  of  the  cotyledon  still 
adheres  to  the  grain,  for  all  practical  estimates,  it  will  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  state  the  mineral  ingredients  of  clean  rice  at  2  per  cent  those 
of  the  whole  crop,  and  to  diminish  therefore,  the  residuum  of  the 
cotyledon  and  epidermis  by  0.06  per  cent,  making  the  percentage 
statement  to  stand  thus : 

Stubble  and  root, 36.08 

Straw  and  leaves, 36.08 

Husk, 14.20 

Cotyledon  and  epidermis, 11. 64 

Clean  rice,  (commercial) 2.00 


!• 


100.00 

[9.]  If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  becomes  plain,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  planter  who  sells  his  crop  in  the  condition  of  rough- 
rice,  robs  his  lands  of  27.84  per  cent  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
this  species  of  produce ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  sells  it  as 
clean  rice,  subtracts  from  them  but  2  per  cent,  of  these  ingredients. 

But  the  true  value  of  these  constituents  cannot  be  rightly  estimated 
by  their  numerical  proportions,  since  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the 
cotyledon  and  epidermis  consist  of  above  60  per  cent  of  the  most 
precious  saline  substances,  while  in  those  of  the  stubble,  root  and 
husk,  the  like  constituents  scarcely  rise  to  10  per  cent. 

f  10.]  From  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  husk  suffers  con- 
version into  humus,  unless  fermented  with  stable  litter,  this  portion  of 
the  rice-plant  appears  to  be  almost  whqlly  neglected  oy  the  planter. 
But  as  it  contains  above  30  per  cent  of  carbon,  it  must  be  capable, 
when  incorporated  with  the  soil,  of  performing  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  functions  of  humus,  t.  e,  of  gradually  giving  rise  to  car- 
bonic acid  from  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  its  eremacausis,  or  slow  combustion. 
Besides,  its  minutely  divided  silica  is  in  a  more  favor  ablecondition 
for  absorption  by  the  rootlets  of  plants,  than  that  which  is  offered  to 
them  by  the  soil  itself.  We  may  add  to  these  supposed  useful  prop- 
erties of  the  husk,  the  mechanical  service  which  in  certain  stiff,  com- 
pact land  it  is  capable  of  exerting^  by  keeping  the  ground  open  to  the 
access  of  air,  and  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture.  As  it  is  unlike  to  the 
stalk  and  leaf,  in  not  containing  alkali,  it  might  perhaps  be  found 
advantageous  to  add  wood  ashes  along  with  it  to  the  soils  on  which  it 
is  applied. 

« 
•  It  may  be  useftil  to  present  here,  alio,  a  p«r  eaUwm  view  6f  the  Ineombiiitible  oooftitn- 
eataof  the  tough -rice. 

Husk, ^1.00 

Cotyledon  and  epidermis, 41.81 

Clean  rice, 7.19 

It  scarcely  need  to  be  stated,  that  the  cotrledon  and  epidermis  are  found  in  the  eoaiie 
flea  flour,  intermingled  largely  with  the  husk,  and  with  from  three  to  four  per  cent  of 
powdered  clean  rice.  The  cohrledon  and  the  epidermis  are  richer  than  the  clean  rice  in 
saecharine  matter  and  gluten,  which  materially  augment  the  value  of  rice  flour  as  a  feed 
fbr  cattle  and  swine.  Tnese  principles  are  thus  returned  to  the  soil  under  the  most  &¥Oim- 
ble  conditions  for  agriculture. 
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The  extraordinary  results,  so  fully  proven  of  late,  to  flow  from  tk* 
use  of  minutely  divided  charcoal,  would  perhaps  authorize  another 
mode  of  treating  the  rice  offal,  which  is  to  burn  it  with  a  smothered 
combustion  in  small  kilns,  or  in  heaps  partly  covered  with  soil,  where- 
by it  might  be  converted  into  a  species  of  charcoal.  I  should  anticipate 
from  such  a  preparation  of  the  husk,  whether  applied  alone,  or  pre- 
viously mixed  up  with  putrescent  matters  into  a  compost,  the  most 
marked  effects.* 

I  conclude  this  report  with  the  hope,  that  this  inquiry,  which  is  by 
no  means  supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  subject,  or  to  have  reached 
that  rigid  accuracy  of  result,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  one  day  be 
obtained,  may  afford  the  rice  planter  more  valid  reasons  than  he  be- 
fore had,  for  husbanding  those  mineral  elements  of  his  crop  with  a 
religious  care,  the  neglect  of  which,  with  whatever  apparent  impunity 
it  may  at  first  be  attended,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  involve  him  in  a 


hopeless  struggle  against  nature. 
Charlestm^  JlprU  6M,  1844. 


C.  U.  SHEPARD. 


AGRICULTURE  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 


BT  M.  W.  PHILLIPS,  EDITOR  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  FARMER. 


Log  Hall,  Edwards'  Depot,  Miss.,  \ 
Jlugust,  1844.  5 

Benj.  p.  Johnsok, 

Corresponding  Sec^y : 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  request,  "  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,"  shall  receive  my  most 
cheerful  attention. 

With  a  climate  and  soil  not  excelled  by  any  portion  of  our  conti- 
tinent, — ^with  every  facility  to  rear  all  necessaries, — with  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life, — ^the  farmers  and  planters  in  this  rich  valley,  do, 
far  too  often,  lead  a  miserable  life  in  laboring  to  accumulate,  with 
the  sole  intent  of  adding  to  their  effective  force,  that  they  may  make 
'  more. 

I  speak  from  facts  that  can  be  substantiated,  when  I  affirm  that 

•I  need  scarcely  to  add,  that  the  different  composition  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  (he 
rioe,  would  scarcely  Jostify  a  similar  procedure  with  these  parts  of  the  plant,  since  un- 
less the  temperature  be  regulated  with  great  care>  the  silica  would  form  with  the  assoda.- 
ted  alkali,  a  true  glass,  which  for  agricultural  purposes,  would  be  nearly  as  inoperative  •■ 
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we  can,  in  this  portion  of  Mismssippi,  make  an  average  crop  of  six 
bales  weighing  400  lbs.  each,  with  com  and  pork  for  the  farm  ;  as 
ako,  to  rear  cattle  and  sheep  in  sufficient  abundance  to  give  us  beef, 
butter,  milk,  mutton  and  wool,  for  home  consumption ;  and  no  doubt 
but  in  addition,  enoujgh  horses  and  mules  to  keep  up  the  farm  stock 
of  work  animals.  With  this,  we  can  produce  a  great  variety  of 
choice  fruits,  with  but  little  attention,  and  make  wheat  and  grain 
generally  to  supply  all  of  our  wants.  Yet  how  is  the  fact  1  AlmoBt 
every  farmer  pitches  his  crop  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  yield 
of  cotton,  with  enough  com  ^^  to  make  out  with."  In  consequence, 
he  has  no  time  from  his  cotton,  to  devote  to  any  thing  else, — neither 
eotton  or  com  cultivated,  merely  kill,  kill  grass  and  weeds ;  he  makes 
a  little  corn  do^ — ^less  milk  and  butter, — and  even  less  of  every  thing 
rise.  Content  with  making  as  many  bales  as  his  neighbors,  he  cares 
for  nothing  else.  From  these  circumstances,  the  mere  sojourner 
draws  his  conclusions  unfavorable  to  our  soil  and  climate,  presuming 
that  if  grass  would  grow,  and  sheep  would  not  run  out,  and  hogs 
could  live,  that  we  would  have  more, — thereby  doing  an  injury  to 
this  beloved  country.  Attribute  this  want  to  a  bad  system  of  farm- 
ing,— to  indifference  or  indolence  of  the  farmer,  and  justice  would 
be  rendered  to  all.  Our  climate  is  accused  of  being  unfavorable  to 
the  production  of  fine  wool,  of  fruit,  corn,  grass,  &c.,  &c., — ^with 
bare  credit  ^ven  to  it  of  ability  to  raise  cotton,  rice,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes,— which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  only  products  that  are  grown. 

The  above  is  mainlv  what  now  is,  and  what  has  been,  but  a  change 
b  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our  system, — much  of  this  want  of  care 
and  attention  is  wearing  away.  The  farmers  of  Mississippi  are  be- 
g^ning  to  improve,  and  to  provide  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  as  well  as  the  necessaries.  I  claim  some  allowance  for 
my  brethren ;  we  are,  comparatively,  a  young  people ;  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  a  efeat  portion  of  this  country  was  untenanted, 
save  by  wandenn^  Indians.  Therefore,  improvements  to  any  great 
extent,  are  not  to  oe  expected.  The  ignorance,  or  want  of  education 
attributed  to  our  citizens,  though  true,  yet  as  the  population  now 
here,  are  mostly  from  other  States,  the  odium,  if  such,  should  be 
cast  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  not  entirely  on  this  State.  As  our 
country  increases  in  age,  abetter  culture  and  wiser  exertions  are  per- 
ceptibly advancing.  To  give  one  instance  of  this,  I  will  here  state, 
that  shipments  of  choice  fruit  have  been  made  from  Vicksburg  to 
New-Orleans,  this  season  ;  which  business  will  increase  so  as  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  exports  of  this  State.  Two  hundred  barrels  were 
freighted  at  one  time,  on  a  steamer. 

TSiis  State,  embracing  an  extent  of  territory  from  30^  30',  to  35^ 
north  latitude,  and  from  11°  to  15^  of  longitude  Tiest  from  Washing- 
ton, it  must  be  supposed  that]  the  soil^  aspect  of  country,  products 
fbr  market,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  very  vanous,and  so  they  are  ;  whilst 
we  have  some  hilly  country  in  the  interior,  we  have  some  of  the 
iBOst  broken  and  unique  country  immediately  on  the  MtssissipiH  river^ 
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fhat  is  seen  ftnj  where.  Yet  for  all  this,  as  a  State^  the  land  is  leret. 
T3ie  soil  is  equally  yarious ;  the  hills  of  the  river  are  rich,  and  are 
the  best  cotton  lands  in  the  State ;  whereas,  the  hillj  lands  of  the  in- 
terior are  poor  to  fair  quality  ;  the  lerel  lands  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  State  widely  differ ;  some  of  that  country  is  rich,  but  the 
larger  portion  are  covered  with  pine,  and  much  of  that  timber  ap- 
pears to  be  youn^.  The  level  lands  of  the  westerp  and  northern  por- 
tion, are  from  fear  to  choice  lands. 

A  portion  of  the  eastern  and  upper  part  of  the  State,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  streams  of  water,  where  excellent  mill  seats,  and  water 
too,  can  be  found,  to  carry  on  manufactories.  This,  with  the  healthi- 
ness of  tiiat  region,  will  some  day  bring  it  into  notice ;  and  1  might 
add,  the  vast  grass  range  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  There  are  here^ 
thousands  ot  acares, — not  entered, — and  not  unfrequently  500  to  over 
8000  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  one  man. 

Our  means  of  production  are  as  various  as  the  soil,  or  face  of 
country,  and  far  more  than  our  products  indicate.  Much  of  the  east 
can  only  rear  stock,  and  this  can  be  done  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  a 
portion  of  it,  and  of  the  north,  can  raise  wheat  and  stock  profitably  ;. 
and  if  those  who  live  so  remote  from  market,  would  devote  their  at- 
tention to  stock,  they  would  be  the  gainers,  and  their  country  enrich- 
ed. The  west  portion  can,  as  I  have  before  said,  raise  all  supplies 
and  a  fair  crop  of  cotton. 

Our  product  of  com  may  not  show  over  an  average  crop  of  twen- 
ty bushels  per  acre ;  but  if  no  more,  any  farmer  can  make  a  fiill  sup- 
ply, and  a  fair  crop  of  our  staple.  One  fact  is  certain, — many  raise 
enough,  and  some  large  cotton  growers  do  actually  sell  corn.  If 
these  do  so,  why  those  who  make  a  less  crop  per  Land  cannot,  I  leave 
to  others  to  account  for. 

In  many  portions  of  this  State,  the  only  attention  that  cattle,. 
sheep  and  hogs  require,  is,  a  little  salt  and  com,  to  keep  them  gentle  > 
and  yet  it  is  broadly  asserted,  and  again  reiterated,  that  there  is  no 
grass  in  Mississippi, — ^that  the  beat  of  sun  and  want  of  rain,  parches 
up  vegetation.  If  this  be  so,  how  could  a  man,  planting  only  some 
ten  or  twenty  acres  of  com,  keep  his  1,000  or  S,000  head  of  cattle^ 
which  is  now  done  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Mississippi  1  How  can 
the  farmer  who  works  only  fifteen  or  twenty  hands,  and  is  known  to 
make  large  crops  of  cotton  too, — ^I  ask,  how  can  he  feed  300  to  500 
bead  of  hogs,  100  to  200  head  of  sheep,  and  full  200  head  of  cattle, 
besides  work  horses  and  a  few  colts  ?  Yet  this  is  done,  and  the 
owner  sells  com,  also  cattle,  sheep,  and  pork.  Then  let  it  not  be 
said  that  Mississippi  cannot  raise  her  necessaries,  nor  produce  grass. 
While  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to  «ay,  that  as  early  as  the  26th  of 
March,  I  have  cut  a  stalk  of  red  clover  here,  measuring  46  inches^ 
and  had  a  lot  of  over  four  acres,  that  would  have  averaged  three 
feet. 

There  is  generally  but  little  attention  devoted  to  raising  of  stodc 
of  any  description,  but  if  you  will  cast  your  eye  over  the  census  m 
returned  to  the  general  government,  you  will  see  that  we  raise  some 
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stock,  and  that  of  hogs,  nearly  three  for  every  inhabitant. — ^which  I 
think,  like  much  more,  is  wrong, — there  are  more  hogs  in  Mis^ssippi 
than  returns  call  for.  Though  this  in  the  general  be  true,  yet  there 
are  many  exceptions — the  bigh-bred  racer  is  found  here,  and  quite 
creditable  ;  some  mules ;  quite  a  number  of  jennets — one  gentleman 
alone  has  some  forty  of  them.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  cattle  of 
the  improved  breeds,  and  on  the  increase.  Also,  a  large  number  of 
the  various  improved  breeds  of  hogs  ;  and  sheep  of  the  pure  Bake- 
well,  Southdown^  Saxony,  and  the  native,  or  Spanish  stock.  In  short, 
this  branch  of  domestic  economy  is  on  vantage  ground,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  advance,  even  without  any  further  miportation,  nay  without 
even  an  additional  attention,  the  improvement  must  spread  until  the 
old  breed  is  changed  entirely. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
kinds  of  stock  preferable  ;  not  a  few  of  my  fellow  citizens  believe 
strongest  in  any  breed  crossed  on  the  corn  house,  and  that  alone  is 
improvement.  I  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  think  that  althou^ 
corn  is  an  admirable  cross,  yet  when  crossed  on  the  native  breeds,  it 
were  well  it  be  sold  at  25  cents  per  bushel  at  home. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Ayrshire  or  Devon  cattle  would  suit  the  cot- 
ton growing  region  much  better  than  any  other  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  cattle  ;  but  if  well  attended  to,  the  Durham  must  be  the  favorite. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  Ayrshire  cattle,  with  the  others  I  have. 

We  want  milk  cattle,  for  that  size  which  will  give  us  milk  enough 
will  give  us  beef.  I  have  in  all  probability  brought  more  cattle  to 
Mississippi,  of  the  improved  breeds,  than  any  other  person.  The 
loss  sustained  was  full  fifty  per  cent,  but  their  increase  has  far  out- 
stripped the  whole  original  number,  cows  giving  generally  a  calf  per 
year. 

Of  hogs,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  improved  Berkshire. 
Havmg  tried  several,  and  had,  I  might  say,  the  most  of  the  improved 
breeds  under  my  eye,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say — although  the  white 
Berkshire,  the  Wobum  &  Mackay  may  have  been  either  sorry  speci- 
mens, or  diseased — but  the  Berkshires  with  me  make  a  hog  large 
enough  for  any  country  ;  220  to  230  lbs.  at  eighteen  months  old,  on 
the  same  keep  as  others  that  only  weighed  150  to  160  lbs. 

That  sheep  husbandry  is  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  Mississippi,  I  cannot  question,  and  the  Merino  family  must  be  our 
sheep.  Our  pasturage,  when  good,  is  too  luxuriant,  and  when  drouth 
of  some  weeks  standing  supervenes,  it  becomes  scant.  Our  seasons 
of  wet  are  uncertain — sometimes  of  short  duration,  again  for  a  month, 
and  ^^  when  it  rains  it  pours.''  This  sort  of  keep,  and  these  rains  will 
not  do  for  the  long  wools,  which  I  am  satisfied  of  from  a  trial  of  five 
years.  I  think  the  middling  wool  Southdown  would  suit  admirably, 
but  it  is  as  cheap  to  raise  a  fine  fleece  as  the  second  rate  one  of 
Southdown.  The  Merino  sheep  in  the  south  are  healthy  ;  I  can  place 
my  hand  on  them  in  South  Carolina,  where  they  have  been  for  thirty 
years,  and  if  any  diminution  in  quantity  or  quality  of  fleece,  then  we 
Know  nothing  southerners  cannot  detect. 
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Where  Xock  is  concerned,  we  have  an  advantage  over  any  north 
em  country.  But  mind  you,  we  have  winter,  such  as  it  is,  foR 
some  two  or  three  months,  often  not  cold  enough  to  "  save  our  ba- 
con "  well — ^we  can  have  green  food  any  day  in  the  year  without  a 
plow,  the  erroneous  statements  of  English  journalists  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Admit  we  could  have  nothing  but  Bermuda  grass 
and  rye, — the  first  everybody  knows  grows  in  a  drier  clime  than  this, 
— and  we  can  have  grass  from  March  till  frost,  and  by  sowing  rye 
in  corn  and  cotton  fields,  it  will  be  fit  for  grazing  before  Bermuda  is 
killed  down.  We  can  raise  turneps,  which  grew  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  to  measure  thirty  inches  in  circumference ;  cabbage  that 
measured  thirty-six  inches  clear  of  the  green  blades,  a  white  head  only 
measured.  Egyptian  oats  make  an  excellent  winter  food ;  clover,  if 
sovm  in  September,  will  make  excellent  grazing  by  1st  of  March. 
'  The  cow  pea  sown  in  our  corn  fields,  not  inuring  product  of  com, 
will  fatten  our  hogs  and  horses,  and  a  limited  number  of  cattle — ex* 
tent  of  field  considered.  But  I  need  not  expatiate ;  to  the  tme  Ame- 
rican enough  has  been  said  to  induce  him  to  inquire,  to  examine,  and 
not  like  the  South  the  less  because  its  resources  are  ample  for  every 
emergency.  I  may  add — ^though  the  fact  that  some  of  us  have  one 
to  two  hundred  head  of  cattle,  with  ibnly  ten  to  twenty  hands  would 
induce  a  thinking  man  to  know  it  without  mentioning  it — ^we  do  not 
feed  our  cattle  or  sheep,  and  seldom  feed  hogs. 

It  may  probably  be  agreeable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  know  what 
I  have  that  could  eat  provender,  and  then  show  the  hands  that  I  em- 
ploy. I  have  13  head  of  mares,  colts  and  mules  here,  4  elsewhere ; 
some  75  head  of  cattle  ;  (lost  a  number  by  high  waters  last  winter  j) 
100  head  of  sheep  ;  125  head  of  hogs,  nearly  all  improved  Berkshire* 
Can  ten  hands  feed  the  half  of  this  number  as  you  are  forced  to  do, 
and  then  raise  my  average  crop  of  seven  bales,  (for  the  last  five  years)? 
Then  you  will  see  what  our  climate  and  wild  grass  does. 

The  diseases  of  our  farm  animals  have  of  course  received  much  of 
my  attention,  and  this  again  is  in  our  favor,  for  the  diseases  can  gene- 
rally be  prevented  by  good  management,  or  are  easy  of  cure.  As  a 
rule,  I  have  had  far  more  success  in  this  department  of  my  doctorinff^ 
than  when  I  practiced  on  the  animal  man.  I  provide  for  my  ani- 
mals an  abundance  of  water,  which  I  am  compelled  to  do  by  digging 
out  for  a  pool,  and  throwing  up  embankments,  to  catch  and  hold  rain 
water ;  T  keep  them  well  supplied  with  salt,  salt  and  ashes ;  sometimes 
sulphur  and  air-slacked  lime.  I  have  a  long  trough  in  an  open  shed 
50  by  18  feet,  and  unless  I  have  food  in  the  trougn,  I  keep  salt  there 
the  year  round.  This  prevents  hots  and  cholic  in  horses,  as  also 
other  diseases.  That  hot  story  I  am  inclined  to  be  a  disbeliever  in. 
When  I  meet  with  the  symptoms  of  "  bots^^  or  cholic j  I  give  about  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  if  not  relieved  in  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  repeat  half  the  quantity,  and  so  on,  sel- 
dom repeating,  and  never  the  third  dose  given.     I  give  salts  after,  or 
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use  a  plug  of  ftt  bacon  inserted  into  the  rectum,  about  six  inches  long 
and  three  thick,  made  wedge  shape,  so  as  to  insert  readily. 

The  hig  head  I  hare  never  failed  to  cure  ;  my  remedy  is  enough 
arsenic  to  make  a  pill  about  the  size  of  a  small  garden  pea  ;  envelop 
it  in  fine  muslin  or  silk  paper ;  then  cut  down  on  the  swelling  through 
the  skin,  raise  it  a  little  and  place  under  it  the  arsenic  ;  confine  with 
one  or  two  stitches  by  drawing  lips  of  wound  together.  After  the 
flesh  has  dropped  out,  wash,  poultice,  &c.,  as  for  a  sore  ;  let  the 
horse's  food  be  grass  only.  I  must  here  give  due  credit  to  "  The  . 
American  Farmer  "  for  my  practice. 

The  big  jaw  I  have  seen  only  once ;  the  animal — a  noble,  high  bred 
brood  mare — ^having  it,  I  was  anxious  to  cure,  and  asked  every  bodv 
what  to  do,  and  as  usual,  every  body  knew,  and  prescribed  very  vari- 
ously ;  but  I  took  abler  counsel ;  that  farmer's  friend  '^  The  American 
Farmer  "  was  consulted.  I  followed  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buvard  of 
North  Carolina,  which  was  to  burn  with  a  dull  chisel  entirely  through 
each  tendon  or  muscle  that  leads  from  nose  to  eye.  Having  such 
confidence  in  my  mare's  courage,  I  did  not  cord  her  nose,  and  accord- 
ingly burnt  through  until  I  could  see  each  end  of  the  muscle  and  the 
bone  underneath,  about  midway  between  the  eye  and  nostril  on  each 
side.  She  also  had  two  ^^  blind  teeth  "  in  juxtaposition  with  the  first 
grinder  ;  knowing  no  harm  could  ensue,  I  punched  these  out  easily. 
Soon  after,  the  mare  began  to  thrive  ;  she  had  bt^en  well  attended  to; 
no  man's  horse  could  have  received  better  grooming  or  higher  feed, 
with  water  and  an  excellent  pasture  at  control.  Yet  she  continued 
to  decline,  and  at  length  became  so  clumsy  that  she  could  not  step 
over  a  rail.  Five  to  six  months  has  expired  ;  she  is  now  to  every 
appearance  well,  and  though  not  half  feed  allowed  her,  she  has  got 
in  good  condition. 

Hooks  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  curing,  by  cutting  through 
the  skin  on  the  nose  below  where  the  tendons  above  alluded  to  bifur- 
cate, then  with  a  baling  needle,  or  some  sharp  pointed  instrument,  I 
pass  under  the  tendon,  having  cut  through  the  ligament  that  envel- 
opes it ;  I  raise  it  and  twist  the  needle  round,  then  cut  the  tendon  and 
sew  up  the  wound  ;  the  irritation  and  inflammation  cures  the  eye  or 
eyes.  Weakness  of  eyes,  or  weeping,  or  the  white  film  that  some- 
times forms  on  the  eye,  I  treat  with  loaf  sugar,  powdered  fine  and 
mixed  with  lard  ;  a  little  of  this  is  wiped  into  the  eye  with  the  fore- 
finger once  a  day,  after  bathing  with  warm  water. 

The  hollow  horn  in  cattle  of  course  I  have  seen  only  once  or  twice 
in  this  State.  I  then  had  a  gimblet  hole  bored  in  a  depending  spot, 
and  salt  water  poured  therein.  This  disease  I  have  thought  to  ori- 
ginate from  bad  keeping,  and  the  above  case  was  an  ox  that  I  had 
purchased  when  old,  and  poor  at  that.  Big  headj  or  similar  diseases, 
attacking  jaw,  head  or  shoulder  in  cattle,!  have  never  known  treated, 
but  think  arsenic  would  cure  either,  thinking  they  are  similar  diseases. 

The  diseases  of  hogs  have  been  more  difficult  to  manage,  but  raising 
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as  many  as  we  do^  and  at  trifling  expense,  we  never  trouble  ourselves 
much  ;  at  this  time  I  must  have  over  three  pigs  of  three  to  six  months 
old  to  each  member  of  my  family. 

The  mange  in  hogs  I  cure  with  sulphur  in  food^  and  washing  with 
suds,  or  feed  with  poke  root ;  or  it  boiled  and  Uie  liquor  fed  with 
meal  or  grain. 

The  mange  in  dogs  I  cure  by  washing  them  daily  in  tan  ooze,  and 
give  sulphur  occasionally. 

The  diseases  in  sheep  have  proven  my  master  when  they  do  occur, 
which  is  but  seldom  in  our  native  flocks,  but  in  my  Bakewell  crosses 
I  have  lost  a  large  number,  and  generally  about  yeaning  time. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  State  from  this  digression,  'which  I 
trust  may  be  of  service.  This  State  is  well  known  to  be  a  cottpn 
growing  one,  and  too  many,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  think  it  can  do 
nothing  else.  This  is  an  error,  as  before  shown ;  but,  to  be  more 
particular  :  From  very  respectable  authority,  I  can  say  that  wheat 
has  been  grown  weighing  sixty  to  sixty-eight  lbs.  per  bushel — ^that 
forty  bushels  have  been  cut  from  one  acre — one  hundred  and  one  bush- 
els of  sound  com  gathered  from  one  acre,  out  of  a  fifty  acre  field — 
not  meaning  that  all  would  be  as  good,  but  that  it  vras  all  cultivated 
alike. 

I  have  seen  an  entire  crop,  within  three  miles  of  me,  of  one  hun* 
dred  acres,  that  averaged  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  not  a  shovel  full 
of  manure  to  all  or  any  part  of  it.  I  have  cuty  from  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fair  average  spot  of  my  little  crop,  at  the  rate  of  four 
tons  of  well  cured  millet  grass  pec  acre.  I  have  also  cut  at  th&rate 
of  36,000  poimds  of  green  corn  fodder,  and  the  driest  season  known. 
I  have  shown  here  native  grass,  ^^  nimble  will,"  that  measured  pear 
five  feet,  and  crab  grass  that  exceeded  six  fe^t.in  length,  not  inpluding 
a  joint  where  roots  had  sprung  from.  Hogs  killed  out  of  the  woods, 
that  never  ate  ten  grains  of  grain  to  pur  knowledge,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ;  others  that  were  raised  in  the  range, 
but  stalled  before  killbg,  weighing  from  two  hundred  to  over  foui^ 
hundred  pounds,  and  but  one  of  them  over  two  years. 

Will  this  not  satisfy  1  Had  we  the  energy,  industry  and  improving 
spirit  of  our  northern  brethren,  we  could  do  any  thing  in  husbandry  ; 
but  tmfortunately,  our  northern  friends,  when  settUng^amonguSjSOon 
get  to  be  as  lazy  as  we  denizens  of  a  southern  clime  are. 

I  know  of  nothine  that  could  add  more  to  the  welfare  of  this  my 
adopted  State  than  disseminating  ^icultural  facts  and  agricultural 
knowledge,  generally  speaking.  Our  >  legislators  cannot  be  induced 
to  do  any  thing  in  this  matter,  and  although  agricultural  books  and 
papers  are  very  cheap,  yet  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  mass,  seeing  no 
utility,  will  not  subsoibe  or  buy.  We  ''  must  wait  a  time  with  pa- 
tience," until  time  has  the  opportunity  to  work  the  change,  whidi  I 
am  happv  to  say  is  now  going  on.  Good  plows  and  effec^ye  plow- 
ing has  done  much  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this  change,  and  proba- 
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bly  it  18  well  for  improvement  to  work  its  own  way,  and  prove  itself 
to  be  "  worthy  and  well  cjualified."  The  diflFerence  in  opinion  of  wri* 
ters  would  serve  much  either  to  confuse  or  to  disgust ;  whilst  some 
hold  that  lime  is  indispensably  necessary  to  use,  others  affirm  if  vege« 
table  matter  be  applied  there  will  be  all  the  ingredients  necessary, 
while  others  spea]^  confidently  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  plain  farmer 
becomes  bewildered,  and  leaves  ^^  book  farming"  alone.  I  should  not 
find  fault  with  what  I  could  not  mend,  but  yet  I  cannot  but  express 
my  opinion.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  soil  of  western 
Mississippi  has  lime  enough,  and  that  all  we  have;  to  do  is  to  applv 
vegetable  matter,  and  plow  deep.  I  have  experimented,  and  speak 
from  due  reflection. 

The  farmers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  can 
at  least  redeem  their  children,  and  in  no  way  so  surely  as  by  the  me- 
thod now  about  commencing — using  agricultural  works  in  schools. 
Allow  me,  dear  sir,  through  you,  to  express,  as  an  individual,  to  your 
society,  my  warmest  approbation  of  this  measure,  and  to  assure  them 
that  one  of  their  fellow-citizens,  though  he  be  in  the  swamp  of  Big 
Black,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Mississippi,  yet  feels  proud  of  them  as  his 
fellow-citizens. 

ADDITIONAL   RTCMABKS  ON  ROTATION  OF  CAOPS. 

Havbg  beta  directly  engaged  in  farming  for  nearl  v  fifteen  years, 
giving  my  personal  attention,  and  often  assisting  in  all  the  details;  I 
can  with  some  experience  recommend  to  my  brethren  the  four  field 
rotation  as  best  suited  to  a  southern  culture.  This  rotation  is,  cot- 
ton, com,  grain,  and  rest,  in  the  order  named — that  is,  cotton  on  the 
land  that  was  at  rest,  com  follow,  then  grain,  then  rest. 

J  go  farther  than  the  mere  rotation,  thinking  the  good  only  half 
effected, — ^I  would  therefore  advise  the  cotton  fields  should  be  sown  * 
down  about  the  first  of  September  in  rye  and  turaeps,  one  bushel  of 
the  first,  and  a  pint  or  even  a  half  pint  of  the  last  per  acre :  when 
hands  walk  through  to  gather  cotton,  thev  will  cover  or  press  the 
seed  into  the  earth  if  rains  do  not  sufficiently,  to  secure  a  stand.  This 
will  give  excellent  grazing  for  sheep  and  cattle  after  gathering,  until 
time  to  plow  for  corn. 

On  com  fields,  I  would  say,  sow  a  peck,  or  if  possible  a  half  bushel 
of  cow-peas  between  corn  rows,  just  oefore  the  last  plowing,  in  May 
or  June ;  and  after  the  corn  is  gathered,  say  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, sow  one  bushel  of  rye  per  acre.  In  this  latitude,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  the  pea  vine  will  have  covered  the  earth  before  the  first  of 
August,  this  will  give  one  of  the  richest  pastures  known  to  our  coun- 
try for  all  kinds  of  stock;  and  whilst  the  pasture  is  being  eaten  out, 
there  will  be  peas  enough  trodden  into  the  earth  to  make  a  tolerable 
fair  stand  in  the  succee£ng  grain  crop — ^no  fear  about  the  rye,  it  will 
assuredly  be  provided  for — ill  that  is  required  is  to  sow  it  down. 

On  the  grain  crop,  when  oats  are  required,  plow  up  the  ryefti  Feb- 
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ruary  or  early  in  March,  and  sow  down  li  to  2i  busheb  of  oats, 
with  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of  peas, — the  latter  will  come  up  about 
the  time  of  the  oats,  but  will  not  grow  more  than  a  fe^i^inches  high, 
until  the  grain  is  cut  oflF,  when  they  will  soon  cover  the  land — or  in 
the  rye  left  standing  open,  cut  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  with  a 
bull-tongue  plow  in  March,  and  drill  peas — cover  with  another  fur- 
row. Many  peas* will  lie  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  come  up  in 
the  spring.  I  have  had  a  piece  of  land  covered  in  many  patches  en- 
tirely, where  oats  had  followed  corn. 

The  year  of  rest,  will  show  a  tolerable  good  stand  of  peas  on  good 
land,  and  of  course  will  aid  in  covering  the  land,  which  will  be  ensur- 
ed by  the  cotton  and  com  stalks,  pea  vine,  stubble  and  grass  allowed 
to  rot  in  the  earth. 

I  could  not  myself  avoid  pasturing  all  the  fields  to  some  extent,  and 
believe  if  the  land  is  good  enough  to  produce  20  bushels  of  corn,  and 
800  lbs.  of  cotton,  that  pasturing  the  land  to  a  moderate  extent  will 
not  prevent  a  permanent  improvement;  and  from  my  experience,  though 
I  have  never  rested  but  one  field,  and  it  not  in  cotton  since,  I  feel 
that  facts  would  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  in  three  years  the  crops 
would  be  increased  to  30  bushels  of  com,  and  1200  lbs.  of  cotton. 

I  have  not  said  anything  of  manures,  which  by  this  mode  of  work 
would  be  trebled  easily,  it  being  almost  a  branch  of  business  of  itself; 
I  would  only  say,  use  it  on  cotton,  for  the  corn  and  grain  will  not  be 
ixnportant,  there  being  so  much  made,  and  so  much  pasturing  would 
require  even  less. 

There  are  many  who  object  to  this  rotation  because  it  requires  so 
much  open  land  ;  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  diminution 
of  the  cotton  crop  is  not  as  great  as  appears  from  the  diminution  of 
land,  there  being  a  better  cultivation,  as  well  as  much  time  to  add  to 
the  returns  by  manuring,  besides  which  there  is  a  vast  increase  of  food 
which  will  render  the  work  animals  more  effective,  as  also  longer 
lived,  and  also  render  stock  more  profitable.  I  proj)Ose  though,  to 
decrease  the  number  of  laborers,  by  disposal,  or  the  employment  of  a 
portion  in  cleaning,  providing  manure,  draining  and  improving  gene- 
rally. If  by  manuring,  the  cotton  crop  can  be  increased  in  amount, 
which  Dr.  Cloud  has  proved,  as  also  many  others,  then  will  a  given 
number  of  acres  employ  more  hands  in  gathering  the  crop  than  in 
cultivating  it — ^add  to  which,  the  clearing,  and  you  will  see  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  whole  force  will  be  brought  into  active  and  really 
profitable  use ;  by  adding  the  hands  employed  at  clearing  or  in-ga- 
thering, there  would  be  much  more  time  to  clear  and  manure  between 
crops. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject,  and  yet  have  not  dwelt  on  it 
as  long  as  its  importance  might  warrant,  for  I  sincerely  believe,  that 
by  some  species  of  rotation,  the  cow-pea,  rye,  and  tumeps,  that  we 
can  improve  our  land,  and  increase  our  crops  at  one  and  the  same 
time.   I  would  not  give  rest  at  all,  (if  the  labor  of  the  farm  could 
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manage  so  much  cleared  land  every  year,)  but  would  follow  grain 
"irtth  cow-peas,  at  the  rate  of  three  ot  four  pecks  per  acre  sown  broad- 
cast and  plowed  in,  in  the  month  of  May.  The  eflfects  of  cow-peas 
can  be  shown  here — can  be  shown  wherever  the  pea  has  been  sown 
thick  enough,  and  any  attention  paid  to  relative  product  of  the  land. 
Would  my  brethren  only  consent  to  use  a  half  bushel  of  cow-peas  on 
all  com  land,  and  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  rye  only,  on 
every  cultivated  acre,  and  change  land  yearly,  I  do  most  confidently 
believe  that  in  ten  years,  ordinary  land  would  become  good,  and  good 
land  wo  uld  produce  with  the  choice.    Tours, 

M.  W.  PfflLIPS. 


INDIANA— ITS  AGRICULTURE. 


BY   T.   A.   HOWARD,  OF  BOCKVILLE,  INDIANA. 


'  Washington  dty^  2ci  May^  1844. 

Sir — The  Hon.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  has  placed  in  my  hands 
a  printed  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  yourself,  as  Secretary  ^of  the 
New* York  State  Agricultural  Society,  requesting  that  I  would  an- 
swer it.  If  my  information  on  agriculture  was  equal  to  my  2eal  for 
its  progress  as  a  science,  I  would  be  able  to  a£ford  you  something 
valuable ;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  in  general  terms  apprize  you  of  the 
state  of  culture  in  our  State,  (Indiana.) 

We  have  a  state  agricultural  society,  and  several  county  organiza- 
tions. "^Our  Legislature  has  provided  by  a  general  law  for  these  asso- 
ciations, and  I  doubt  not  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  made  the 
instrument  of  good. 

My  residence  is  in  the  Wabash  valley,  in  Rockville,  Park  county, 
Indiana,  and  my  remarks  will  mainly  apply  to  that  region.  Our  soil 
is  very  good  generally,  consisting,  on  the  river  Wabash,  of  a  very 
deep  alluvial  soil,  not  inferior,  I  presume,  to  any  soil  on  the  con- 
tinent, for  fertility  5  the  prairies  have  a  clay  bottom,  covered  with 
a  rich  loam,  which  is  also  very  productive ;  besides  we  have  two 
classes  of  upland,  each  covered  by  a  dense  timber.  One  consists 
of  our  walnuts,  sugar  tree  and  ash  land,  having  a  very  rich  ve- 

fetable  mold,  that  yields  wheat,  com,  rye.  oats,  potatoes,  the  grasses, 
;c.,  in  great  abundance ;  the  other  is  our  back  land,  flat,  spouty,  and 
not  so  productive  as  the  first  named.  It  is,  however,  very  fine  land, 
as  I  have  myself  proved.  I  had  some  of  it,  which  had  been  run  a 
few  years  in  com,  some  in  clover.  I  allowed  it  to  remain  in  clover 
two  or  three  years,  when  it  was  plowed  np  to  pUt  in  com,  and  I  have 
not  seen  iber  corn  growing  on  any  land,  than  it  produced.     I  had  it 
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then  sown  in  wheat ;  it  brought  a  good  crop,  and  now  it  is  well  set 
in  clover,  from  the  seed  which  remained  in  the  ground. 

I  believe  it  to  be  as  ^ood  land  as  we  have,  if  we  take  care  to  im- 
prove it  by  means  of  clover,  small  grains,  &c. 

The  state  of  agricultural  improvement  is  not  equal  to  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  its  progress  in  New- York.  Yet  I  c^n  see  something 
added  every  year.  Our  plows  are  better  than  formerly,  and  the  har- 
row is  now  in  use.  We  use  the  Peacock  plow  with  others.  On  the 
prairie,  a  large  plow  is  used,  suited  to  the  prairie,  which  in  breaking 
IS  drawn  by  from  four  to  eight  yoke  of  oxen.  I  have  examined  the 
models  of  plows  in  the  patent  office  here,  and  find  several  very  fine ' 
plows  which  are  unknown  to  the  west.  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
most  aj^roved  models  introduced,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  proprie-  . 
tors  and  patentees  would  do  well  to  visit  the  weft,  and  induce  our 
smiths  to  manufacture  them. 

I  am  unwilling,  by  speaking  at  random,  to  place  any  one  plow 
above  others,  which  may  be  quite  equal ;  indeed,  I  find  several  wheel 
plows  that  I  think  are  very  nearly  balanced  in  point  of  excellence. 
But  I  saw  one  (Prouty  '&  Mear's,)  plow  tried  here,  and  was  much 

E leased  with  its  performance.  The  cultivators,  I  feel  assured,  might 
e  introduced  in  the  west  with  great  profit.  I  would  remark  here, 
(for  the  ear  of  the  emigrant  to  the  west,)  if  this  letter  should  find  a 
place  where  it  may  be  read,  that  farmers  and  mechanics  of  every  de- 
scription do  exceedingly  wrong  when  they  emigrate  to  thp  west,  to 
"  sell  out"  their  household  goods  and  industrial  utensils.  This  they 
often  do,  too,  on  a  credit.  Now  the  better  way  is,  (for  we  have  now 
a  water  passage,  you  know,  firom  New-York  city  to  the  heart  of  the  Wa- 
bash valley,)  to  bring  every  thing,  plows,  h^ows,  log-chains,  hoes, 
axes,  mattocks,  hand  and  cross-cut  saws,  inch,  inch  and  a  half,  ana 
two  inch  augurs,  and,  (if  a  mechanic,)  a  complete  chest  of  tools^ 
suited  to  the  particular  pursuit ;  and  to  all  this  I  would  add,  if  they 
have  pots,  kettles,  cooking  stoves,  household  furniture  of  all  sorta^ 
bring  it  alon^,  and  when  they  arrive,  go  to  work  and  realize  at  once 
the  good  fruits  of  a  provident  forecast.  Our  country  is  such  as  I 
have  briefly  described  it  to  be,  and  we  have  millions  of  acres  lying 
uncleared  and  uncultivated  for  want  of  labor.  Our  valley  will  ad- 
mit  of  three  times  its  present  population.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  ca- 
nal runs  through  it.  It  will  be  finished  in  a  year  or  two  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  we  hope  before  a  great  while  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio 
river.     It  will  then  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  improving  the  breeds  of  stock. 
We  have  the  most  improved  breeds  of  the  hog.  Our  sheep  are  com- 
mon, except  a  few  improved  stocks  have  recently  come  in.  Cattle, 
too,  have  been  somewhat  improved,  so  have  horses. 
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AGRICULTURE  0F^ WINNEBAGO  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 


BY   AK80N    S.   lOLLER. 

Rockfordf  Whmebagoco.j  Illinois^  September  30, 1844. 

Bbmj.  p.  Johnson,  Esq'r. 

Cwr.  Sec.  JV.  Y.  State  Jgr.  Soc. 

DcAK  Sir  : — ^Your  circular  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  is  before  me  ;  and  I  an- 
swer with  pleasure  your  inquiries,  concerning  the  agriculture  of  this 
county.  You  are  aware  that  Winnebago  is  one  of  the  newly  settled 
counties  of  northern  Illinois.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory, east  by  Boone  county ;  south  by  Ogle  county,  and  west  by 
Stephenson  county,  and  a  part  of  Ogle  county ;  Rock  river  passes 
through  it  nearly  from  north  to  south.  The  recatonica  and  Sugar 
livers  enter  it  on  the  west  and  northwest;  and  the  Kishwankee  on  the 
southeast.  Rock  river  and  the  Pecatonica  are  navigable  streams  ; 
and  all  these  rivers  and  their  branches  abound  in  water  powers  for 
hydraulic  purposes.  Rockford  is  the  county-seat.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  this  county,  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  There  was 
very  little  agricultural  improvement,  however,  till  '37  and  ^38.  In 
1840,  the  population  numbered  4,609 ;  of  this  number  1,064  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  products  of  the  county  for  '40  were  as 
follows — ^wheat,  68,315  bushels;  oats.  50,117;  com,  127^377. 
Stock  owned  in  the  county — horses  and  mules,  1,039^;  neat  cattle, 
4,711 ;  sheep,  894,  and  swine,  12,374.  There  has  been  since  '40, 
a  constant  and  somewhat  rapid  increase  in  each  of  these  departments 
of  statistics.  Our  farmers  begin  to  cultivate  large  tracts  of  land. 
Some  have  400  acres  or  more  under  the  plow ;  and  every  year  the 
farms  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  extensive.  In  1841,  the 
agricultural  society  of  Winnebago  county  was  formed.  This  society 
has  ever  since  proved  an  efficient  means  in  attaining  the  ends  for 
wUchit  was  formed. 

From  these  facts  you  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  agriculture,  in  a  county  most  of  the  improvements  of  which, 
are  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old ;  and  the  earliest  settlement 
less  than  ten  years. 

The  inspect  of  this  county,  is  that  of  the  Rock  river  country  gen- 
erally. The  surface  is  fine  rolling  prairie,  spotted  over  with  groves 
and  fountains,  and  diversified  with  the  woodlands  and  dense  forests, 
bordering  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  land  is  mostly  arable. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  of  a  dark  sandy  loam,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grass  and  grain.     Few  or  no  rocks,  except  in  the  lime- 
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stone  quarries,  which  abound  in  this  county,  and  throughout  this  re- 
gion of  country. 

The  principal  products  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  potatoes,  with 
beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese;  also,  among  articles  of  export  and 
trade,  may  be  reckoned,  wool,  hemp,  tobacco  and  barley.  Silk  and 
honey  are  easily  produced.  Apples,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  usually 
found  in  this  latitude,  flourish  here,  and  will  soon  be  plenty.  These 
products  are  marketed  east  and  south,  at  Chicago  and  other  lake 
towns,  or  at  Oalena,  St.  Louis  and  other  river  towns.  Rock  rirer, 
however,  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  productions  of  this  country, 
and  will  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Mississippi  in  trading,  even 
with  New-York,  Boston,  and  other  eastern  cities.  Transportation  by 
the  rivers,  in.  carrying  on  eastern  trade,  has  many  advantages  over 
that  by  way  of  the  Is^es  and  eastern  canals. 

The  kinds  of  cultivation,  modified  perhaps  a  little  by  circumstan- 
ces, are  the  same  here,  as  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States,  from  which 
most  of  the  population  emigrated.  Our  settlers  brought  with  them 
their  seojtiments,  skill,  science,  and  refinement ;  in  short,  their  habits 
social,  moral  and  intellectual.  And  thus  our  fields,  so  recently  under  , 
the  dominion  of  savages,  are  tilled,  enriched  and  adorned  with  the 
agriculture  of  many  ages  of  civilization  and  improvement.  The  far- 
mers of  this  county  Imve  received  much  aid  from  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural publications.  In  their  houses,  may  be  found  volumes  of  our 
own  "  Frairie  Farmer,"  "  The  Cultivator,"  "  Central  New-York 
Farmer,"  the  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  "  American  Agriculturist,"  and 
other  excellent  agricultural  papers. 

The  favorite  breeds  of  horses,  are  those  of  the  Duroc  and  Messen- 
ger stock,  and  the  Morgan  horse.  Best  breeds  of  cattle  in  this  coun- 
ty, Darhams ;  particularly  those  known  as  the  "  Clay  Durham" — 
from  stock  imported  by  Hon.  Henry  Clay.  Also  the  Devonshires 
are  excellent,  and  much  admired  here.  Choice  specimens  of  these 
breeds  are  owned  in  the  county,  and  have  been  exhibited  in  large 
numbers  at  cattle  shows.  Berkshire,  Byfield,  Irish  Graziers,  and 
other  excellent  breeds  of  swine,  have  been  well  represented  at  our 
fairs.  Crosses  of  the  Berkshire  and  Byfield  have  the  preference. 
This  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  the 
purest  Merinos,  Bakewells  and  Leicestershires,  are  owned  in  the 
county.    Merinos  and  their  crosses  have  the  preference. 

The  cattle  are  mostly  fattened  on  the  prairies ;  the  grass  of  which 
is  much  better  for  this  purpose*  than  clover  and  timothy.  Cattle  are 
often  fit  for  the  butcher  as  early  as  June  or  July,  and  as  fat  as  stall 
fed  in  September  and  October,  by  feeding  on  the  rich  and  ample  pas- 
turage of  the  natural  meadows  every  where  abounding  in  this  region. 

Swine  are  usually  fattened  on  com ;  occasionally  the  farmers  avail 
themselves  of  the  acorns,  walnuts,  and  other  mast  common  in  the 
forests. 

The  agricultural  implements  generally  used  here,  resemble  those  of 
New-York  and  New-England.    The  plows  are  differently  constructed, 
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18  the  ordinarj  plqws  of  the  east  will  not  scour  or  dear  ia  this  mellow 
and  somewhat  adhesive  soil.  Plows  with  short  mold-boards  and 
forming  a  greater  angle  with  the  land  side,  are  required  here* 

The  value  of  lands  in  this  county,  is  varied  much  by  circumstances. 
Good  U.  S.  lands  are  still  to  be  had  in  this  vicinity.  The  price  of 
cultivated  farms^  depends  upon  the  location,  extent^  and  value  of  build- 
ings, and  other  miprovemmts.  Farms  vary  from  $5,  to  $16  and  $20 
per  acre. 

The  principal  timber  and  forest  trees  are — oak,  of  many  varieties, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  butternut,  sugar  maple,  ash,  elm,  baswood, 
with  some  pine  and  red  cedar,  skirting  the  water  courses. 

The  agricultural  changes  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  this  county, 
are  those  somewhat  peculiar  to  a  new  prairie  country — where  there  is 
plenty  of  land,  cheap,  fertile,  and  easy  of  tillage*  In  such  a  country 
the  farmer  is  tempted  to  pass  over  more  land  than  he  can  till  well ; 
often  neglects  rotation  in  crops,  and  the  preservation  and  application 
of  manures.  The  intelligent  agriculturists  of  this  county  are  already 
making  the  requisite  changes,  with  a  full  determination  to  suit  their 
soil  to  their  crops — ^keep  their  fields,  now  rich,  always  in  good  heart, 
and  to  advance  their  productive  lands  even  beyond  their  original  fer- 
tility. But  I  must  close  this  already  lengthy  communication,  by  ex- 
pressing my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  my  native  State,  and  my  respect  for  its  Corresponding  Secretary. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  cordially  land  respectfully. 
Your  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement, 

,  ANSON  S.  MILLER. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  ADDISON  COUNTY,  VERMONT. 


BY  SOLOMON  W.  JEVTETT,  WETB&ID6E,  VERBCONT. 


A  section  of  country  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  Vermont^ 
is  supposed  to  be  unrivaled  by  any  other  portion  of  the  Western 
Continent,  in  the  abundant  productions  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
grasses.  We  presume  no  country  on  record  can  tell  an  equal  amount 
of  stock  kept  on  the  same  portion  of  land,  as  may  be  found  in  Addi- 
son county,  on  a  tract  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  eleven  wide. 
About  one-half  of  this  same  tract  is  unimproved,  covered  with  tim- 
ber, &c.  This  tract  comprises  nvc  towns^  averaging  each  five  miles 
square. 

The  census  of  1840  enumerates  7,000  inhabitants ;  about  1^00  of 
this  number  wete  employed  in  agriculture.  The  number  of  t&M  of 
Aay  produced,  were  rising  fifty^ne  thousand;  neat  4^^e,  nineteen 
thousand  head;  sheepj  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand f  and 
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two  thousand  one  hlmdred  horses.  Whether  there  is  another  tract  of 
land  on  the  globe,  of  this  size,  where  an  eaual  number  of  sheep  are 
sustained  the  year  round,  may  be  considered  quite  problematical.  If 
we  include  four  more  adjoining  towns,  we  swell  the  number  of  sheep 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

This  section  abounds  in  streams  and  springs  of  excellent  water. 
The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  and  clay  loam,  with  a  portion  of  rich  loam 
on  the  swells,  and  cm  the  low  lands  in  some  parts,  may  be  found 
muck  and  black  sand. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  situation,  is  riehtly  adapted  for  both 
meadow  and  pasture  land.  We  much  abound  in  natural  meadows, 
of  a  smooth  surface,  which  are  free  from  stone.  There  are  many  arti- 
ficial meadows,  which  we  t^rm  intervalet.  Both,  the  natural  and 
artificial  meadows  require  but  little  improvement,  other  than  the  re- 
moving of  the  superabundant  moisture,  by  proper  draining.  But  a# 
limited  portion  of  the  lands  in  this  section,  wmch  are  cropped  with 
grass,  are  supplied  with  manure,  except  what  may  drop  from  the  ani- 
mals that  are  allowed  to  graze  thereon. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  all  the  improved  land  is  natural  mea- 
dow, though  we  have  large  tracts  flooded  by  Otter  and  Dead  creeks 
and  Lemon-fair  stream,  which  overflow  their  banks,  in  many  instances, 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  affording  an  abundance  of  hay  and 
grass,  of  a  rich  quality. 

Those  higher  meadow  lands  which  partake  more  of  the  loam,  de- 
mand more  attention  in  their  management,  as  respects  their  always 
being  kept  in  good  heart.  On  these,  generally,  may  be  found  some 
stone ;  they  produce  excellent  feed,  and  are  occasionally  occupied  for 
growing  field  crops  or  fed  down  by  sheep  or  other  animals. 

Formerly,  large  crops  of  wheat  were  raised  on  our  clay  lands. 
The  superabundance  of  this  grain  was  conveyed  to  Troy  market,  on 
wheels.  But  thbse  meadows  which  remciin  in  the  state  of  nature,  not 
having  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  are  the  best  for  grass. 

Our  marketable  products  are  now  conveyed  through  the  Champlain 
Canal  to  Troy,  and  down  the  lake  to  St.  John's  and  Montreal  market. 

Our  neat  stock  are  mostly  fattened  for  market,  on  grass.  Those 
large,  fine  fat  cattle  frequently  found  in  the  Brighton  market,  called 
"  lake  cattle,"  are  taken  from  this  region  ;  and  fre<juently,  droves  of 
fai  oxen  are  sent  to  Brighton  market,  from  this  district,  in  the 
latter  part  of  winter,  which  have  been  fed  nothing  but  hay. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  ffood  land,  than  its  running  spontaneous- 
ly to  white  clover.  Althoupi  it  has  not  the  sweetness  of  red  clover, 
it  is  our  main  dependence  for  grazing.  Our  hay  crop  is  mostly  white 
and  red  clover,  and  timothy  or  herds-grass.  Our  sweetest  hay  is  cut 
from  such  lands  as  produce  ooly  about  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  , 
acre.  Our  land  is  valued  at  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  per  acre  ; 
onr  farms  are  divided  into  fields  of  from  ten  to  forty  acres  each. 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  EAST-WINDSOR,  HARTFORD  COUN- 
TY, CONNECTICUT. 


BY   HEyRT   WATSON. 


Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir : — ^Your  circular  as  Correspondbg  Secretary  of  the  New- 
York  Slate  Agricultural  Society  was  duly  received.  I  will  answer 
some  of  your  inquiries  as  correctly  as  is  in  my  power.  Agriculture 
in  lEis  town  ^d  county  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  is  plainly 
^sbown  by  the  improvements  made  in  farm  houses,  barns,  fences,  gar- 
dens, and  indeed  in  every  thing  appended  to  the  farm. 

The  soil  in  this  town  and  county  varies  from  that  of  stiff  clay, 
worn  out  fields  of  blowing  sand,  and  every  intermediate  soil,  to  that 
of  as  good  alluvial  as  there  is  in  the  world.  Many  and  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil^  as  well  as  in 
the  crops  cultivated. 

Indian  corn,  rye  and  tobacco,  were  the  principal  crops  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  up  to  about  1790.  Corn,  horses,  mules,  beef  and 
pork  were  up  to  that  time  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  return 
were  received  the  luxuries  of  life,  sugar,  molasses  and  rum.  Tobac- 
co and  rye  were  shipped  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  return  cargo  was 
usually  Holland  gin.  From  1790  till  1815,  large  quantities  of  kiln- 
dried  corn  meal  were  exported  from  this  country.  From  1806  to 
1816,  hemp  to  a  considerable  extent  was  produced  in  this  town,  but 
its  cultivation  is  now  abandoned.  From  1795  till  1820,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco  was  produced.  The  crops  between  those  years 
were  principally  corn  and  rye,  which,  with  the  exception  of  what 
com  was  kiln-dried,  was  consumed  by  about  fifteen  gm  distilleries 
then  in  the  county.  Now  we  have  but  five,  which  are  supplied  with 
rye  and  corn  from  New- York.  We  do  not  now  produce  as  much 
rye,  corn,  oats,  or  any  other  grain,  as  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants 
and  their  domestic  animals.  Large  quantities  of  tobacco  have  been 
produced  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  town,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  weed  is  extending  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
Teazles  have  for  many  years  been  successfully  and  profitably  culti- 
vated in  this  town  and  Weathersfield.  Woad  has  been  to  a  (ionsider- 
able  extent  successfully  produced  in  this  town  for  a  number  of  years. 
Wheat,  sown  after  a  crop  of  tobacco,  has  usually  been  more  success- 
fully -cultivated  than  when  following  any  other  crop.  Oats  are  pro- 
fitably cultivated,  and  our  lands  are  generally  stocked  with  grass 
seed  with  this  crop.  Buckwheat,  though  by  many  thought  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  has  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on 
the  same  lands  without  apparently  exhausting  the  soil  or  dimbishing 
the  crop.  The  only  root  crop  that  is  considered  worthy  of  attention, 
and  is  now  cultivated  by  the  farmer  who  holds  the  plow  himself,  is 
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the  potatoe.  Rata  bagas,  mangel  wurtzel  and  sugar  beets  were  for  a 
tiiDe  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  are  now  abandoned  and 
left  for  those  alone  to  cultivate  who  have  not  a  soil  and  climate  for 
Indian  com,  or  those  who  can  live  by  cultivating  merely  a  fashion- 
able crop.  There  has  no  crop,  either  grain  or  root,  ever  been  culti- 
vated in  this  county  that  with  the  same  labor  and  expense  would 
produce  grain  and  fodder,  or  any  other  nutritive  aliment,  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  that  would  sustain  so  much  animal  life,  better  the  condition 
and  increase  the  fat  of  our  domestic  animals,  as  tl^t  grain  which  was 
cultivate^d  by  the  natives  of  the  soil  at  the  landing  of  our  pilgrim 
fathers. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  we  have  had  an  improved  breed  of 
cattle  in  this  coimty.  Previous  to  1790,  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth 
introduced  into  this  county  one  or  two  imported  bulls.  Mr.  Samuel 
Wolcott,  then  the  most  enterprising  and  best  farmer  in  the  State, 
brought  one  of  those  bulls  into  this  town,  and  he  was  used  by  him 
and  others.  That  bull  evidently  improved  our  stock.  Mr.  Wolcott 
bred  by  the  use  of  that  bull,  and  sold  one  year,  twelve  steers,  the 
average  weight  of  which  was  1,200  lbs.  at  four  years  old,  and  for 
many  years  he  bred  and  fatted  the  best  cattle  that  were  slaughtered 
in  New- York.  His  brother,  Elizur  Wolcott,  bred  the  celebrated  East- 
Windsor  ox,  which  about  the  year  1809  was  taken  to  Boston,  there 
exhibited  for  a  lon^  time,  and  finally  slaughtered,  and  weighed  2,133 
lbs.  Two  steers,  bred  and  fatted  by  Mr.  £.  Bissel,  were  driven  to 
Philadelphia  atid  slaughtered  in  1811,  then  six  years  old,  weighing 
1,808  lbs.  and  1,828  lbs.  They  wer&  spotted,  red  and  white,  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  Wolcott's  bull,  and  evidently  had  a  dash  of  the  short 
horned  blood  in  them.  Two  oxen  fatted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bartlett, 
known  to  be  at  least  half-bloods,  were  in  1834,  then  eight  years  old, 
driven  to  Boston  and  there  slaughtered — live  weight,  3,709  lbs.  and 
3,740  lbs.;  dead  weight,  2,637  lbs.  and  2,644  lbs.  In  1840  Mr. 
Willis  White  sold  a  steer,  a  cross  of  short-horns,  which  when  slaugh- 
tered weighed  over  2,500  lbs.  All  the  above  weights  were  quarters, 
hide  and  tallow,  and  all  the  animals  were  bred  in  this  town.  In  1826, 
Wye  Comet,  a  thorough-bred  Durham  short-horn  bull  was  introduced 
into  this  town,  and  since  that  many  other  excellent  bulls  and  cows 
of  that  breed  have  been  brought  and  bred  here.  Our  stock  generally 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  their  introduction.  About  1822,  Henry 
Hills,  Esq.,  of  NVindsor,  imported  from  Ayrshire  a  bull  and  cow. 
The  bull,  a  fine  animal,  was  kept  for  a  time  in  this  town  by  Mr.  Eli- 
hu  Wolcott,  was  the^re  of  many  ^ood  animals,  and  was  finally  taken 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  by  a  Mr.  Culver.  The  oxen  fatted  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  were  well  broke,  and  were  worked  on  his  farm,  and  we 
have  had  many  grade  or  high  bred  animals  that  were  valuable  as 
working  oxen  ;  and  the  best  cows  for  milk  we  have  had  her^have 
been  grade  animals.  In  some  parts  of  this  county  we  have  had  high 
bred  JDevons,  and  with  a  dash  of  that  blood  we  have  had,  and  now 
have,  some  valuable  working  oxen. 

All  the  best  cattle  that  &ve  been  bred  in  this  town,  have  been 
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reared  in  the  only  way  that  farmers*  who  breed  cattle  either  for  mQk, 
work  or  the  shambles,  can  profitably  do  it.  At  three  days  old  the 
calf  is  taken  from  the  cow,  and  fed  with  new  milk  two  or  three  weeks, 
after  4hat  with  skim  milk  and  porridge  till  they  are  three  or  four 
months  old,  and  then  turned  into  a  good  pasture. 

The  first  horses  that  I  have  any  account  of  as  bred  in  this  county, 
were  the  Narraganset  breed,  lliejr  were  generally  chestnut  or  sor- 
rel, very  fleet,  sure  footed,  high  spirited,  and  a  valuable  breed  for  the 
saddle.  Many  mares  of  this  breed  were  bred  to  '^Ranger,"  for  a 
time  kept  at  Hartford,  an  imported  Arabian,  that  in  1777  or  '78  was 
taken  to  Virginia,  and  there  called  ^^  Lindsay's  Arabian."  He  left 
many  colts  of  fine  figure  and  action.  In  1783  and  '84,  a  black  horse 
called  ^^  Paoli,"  about  fifteen  bauds  high,  was  for  two  years  kept  in 
this  town.  He  left  many  valuable  colts,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  racer.  From  1790  to  1794,  three  blood  horses  were  brought  from 
Virginia  to  Hartford,  and  were  bred  to  our  best  mares,  and  their  de- 
scendants were  celebrated  roadsters.  From  about  1798  to  1800  there 
were  two  importations  of  horses  from  England,  in  all  ten  or  twelve 
blood  horses,  and  one  of  the  cart-horse  breed,  called  ^^  Black  Prince." 
Up  to  about  1806  there  were  bred  in  this  county  a  great  many  very 
valuable  roadsters,  by  the  use  of  the  blood  horses  to  our  country 
mares,  and  manv  valuable  draft  horses  by  the  use  of  Black  Prince. 
Since  that  time  horse  breeding  has  been  on  the  wane,  and  we  are  now 
dependent  on  other  States  for  our  best  horses. 

in  this  county  wc  have  no  large  flocks  of  sheep.  Since  1810  we 
have  had  flocks  of  Spanish  Merinos,  and  since  1^4  Saxon  Merinos, 
also  various  grades  of  the  two  varieties.  We  have  had  careful  and 
skillfull  sheep  masters,  that  were  the  owners  of  their  flocks,  and  by 
care  they  have  been  improved.  It  is  not  the  name^  be  it  Paular  Me- 
rino, Ramboulette  Mermo.  or  Saxon  Merino,  even  if  individual  sheep 
have  attached  to  them  as  hi^h  sounding  names  as  Fortune  or  Gran- 
dee, that  can  makfe  them  favorites  here.  It  must  be  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  fleece  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  carcase,  regardless  of 
name. 

The  swine  of  this  town  and  county  are  now  principally  white,  and 
are  nearly  the  same  breed  that  have  been  bred  here  for  thirty  years. 
They  have  no  particular  name  as  a  breed.  They  have  small  bones 
and  thin  skins,  are  well  formed,  mature  young,  and,  if  well  fed,  fre- 
Guently  at  nine  or  ten  months  old,  whole  litters  will  cut  up  from 
Uiree  to  four  hundred  lbs.  each,  and  at  sixteen  and  eighteen  months 
old,  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  lbs.  each. 

Berkshires  were  never  favorites  with  but  few,  and  that  few  have 
now  abandoned  the  breedine  of  them  to  those  breeders  who  breed  for 
other  purposes  than  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  making  pork. 
1  am  sir,  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  WATSON. 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

I. 

BT  HON.  POMEfiOT  J0K£8,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  T. 


Col.  Benj.  P.  Johnson, 

Cor.  Sec.  Jf.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  have  always  resided  in  the  southern  section  of 
Oneida  county ;  of  course  very  much  of  the  observation  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  on  the  defects  and  improvement  of  agriculture, 
have  been  confined  to  the  county,  and  more  particularly  the  southern 
part  of  it. 

The  first  settlers,  something  more  than  fifty  years  since,  generally 
rcmoved'trom  the  most  sterile  parts  of  New-England.  When  arrived, 
with  true  Yankee  perseverance,  they  set  themselves  to  work,  to  anni- 
hilate this  stupendous  frontier  portion  of  the  forest,  which  was  then 
the  far  west.  They  planted  and  sowed  their  newfcleared  fields,  and 
without  much  further  trouble,  the  rich  virgin  soil  enabled  them  to 
reap  bounteously.  They  took  no  thought  to  preserve  them  in  their 
fruitfulness.  Tiiis  £1  Dorado  they  had  no  idea  couldever  be  impo- 
verished, by  unfruitful,  worn  out  fields. ,  To  heighten  their  infatuation, 
they  saw  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  that  had  been  plowed 
Its  threescore  and  ten  years,  yet  producing  well.  They  even  saw 
these  Mohawk  farmers,  hauling  the  manure  from  their  ham-yards, 
unloading  it  on  the  ice,  that  it  might  float  out  of  their  way  m  the 
spring. 

Many  of  our  first  cleared  fields  were  plowed  and  cropped  fifteen 
and  even  twenty  successive  years.  For  a  time  this  skinning,  or 
skimming,  for  they  literally  took  all  the  cream  by  their  shallow 
plowing,  passed  on  tolerably  well.  At  the  end,  however,  of  about 
that  time,  they  bound  they  were  considerably  well  used  up. 

Wheat  was  raised  with  great  ease ;  sowed  any  time  between  the 
first  of  September,  and  the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  a  good  crop  gen- 
erally'followed.  But  the  mistake  was  at  last  found  out.  Farming 
any  how,  late  sowing,  shallow  plowing,  abd  no  manuring,  was  found 
to  be  a  bad,  improfitable  business.  Like  the  lands  in  the  olden  time, 
their  worn  out  fields  required  to  be*sown  to  grass  and  clover  to  en- 
joy their  jubilee.  The  ten  year  old  manure  heaps  about  the  bams, 
had  to  be  put  in  requisition  ;  and  it  was  found  by  sad  experience, 
that  it  would  have  been  far  easier,  to  have  preserved  the  land  in  its 
fertility,  than  to  renovate  that  thus  early  wom  out. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Wheat,  which  for  a  series  of  years,  was  reckoned  as  the  staple 
crop     cf    Oneida,    has    nearly   disappeared.      The   rust  and  the. 
worm  have  almost   excluded  both  wmter  and  spring  wheat  from 
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among  the  productions  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  county.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  lime  in  the  soil,  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  disease 
which  rusts  the  straw  and  shrinks  the  kernel.  The  cheapness  of 
flour  in  market,  brought  from  the  west,  and  far  west,  will  not  war- 
rant the  outlay  for  lime,  to  restore  our  farms  to  a  wheat  growing  con- 
dition. We  have  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  turned  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  dairying,  coarse  grain  and  the  fattening  of  pork. 

Com,  oats,  oarley,  peas,  beans  and  buckwheat,  continue  to  make 
large  returns  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  them.  Roots  of  all  kinds 
Yield  well  in  our  soil.  The  potatoe,  until  the  two  last  seasons,  has 
been  raised  to  an  extent  which  it  is  confidently  believed  few  sections 
of  the  State  can  equal.  Five,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  acres,  were  not 
uncommon  fields  ;  yielding  from  two  to  six  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
On  them  we  fattened  our  pork,* wintered  our  store  hogs,  and  lar^e 
quantities  were  fed  to  our  dairy  cows  at  the  close  of  winter,  and  m 
the  spring.  Almost  every  farmer  has  his  piggery,  with  a  cauldron 
set  in  an  arch,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  his  potatoes  and  provender. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  disease  which  has  made  such  s3lA  ravages 
with  the  potatoe  crop  the  two  last  years.  Like  the  cholera,  it  denes 
all  ordinary  rules  ;  its  cause,  to  some  extent,  seems  inexplicable.  To 
my  mind,  the  most  rational  theory  for  accounting  for  it  is,  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the  soil.  For  the  last  two  years,  while 
the  crop  was  maturing,  the  weather  was  extremely  warm,  accompa- 
nied by  occasional  warm,  almost  scalding  rains.  This  caused  the  fer- 
mentation too  powerful  to  be  withstood  by  the  tubers.  Another 
argument  in  favor  of  this  position  is,  that  cool  weather  immediately 
checked  the  disease,  and  few  potatoes  rotted  the  last  fall  after  the  first 
of  October.  But  my  confidence  in  this  position  is  somewhat  shaken 
from  the  fact — and  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded — ^that  the  rot- 
ting of  the  tuber  is  connected  with  the  curl  or  rust  that  strikes  the 
vines.  Last  summer,  and  the  one  preceding,  I  had  a  piece  of  pink- 
eyes that  were  in  each  year  struck  with  the  rust  as  early  as  the  last 
of  July,  and  in  a  few  days  the  leaves  on  the  vmes  were  entirely  with- 
ered. The  potatoe  immediately  stopped  growing,  so  that  last  year  I 
had  not  more  than  one-third,  and  this  year  one-fourth  of  a  crop ;  yet, 
in  each  case  of  those  thus  early  struck  with  the  rust,  I  did  not  lose 
one  bushel  Dy  the  rot.  Possibly  their  being  so  early  killed,  gave 
them  a  chance  to  mature,  so  that  the  fermentation  would  not  afilect 
them.  After  all,  I  have  no  very  great  confidence  in  the  above,  or  any 
other  theory  I  have  seen. 

•     ,  -J 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN  AGBICULTURE. 

Of  late  years,  and  particularly  since  the  formation  of  the  Oneida 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  papers 
and  essays  on  the  subject,  our  farmers  have  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  their  calling,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  reform  in  gene- 
ral pervades  them.  Firstly  :  In  no  branch  of  our  husbandry  was  there 
a  more  thorough  reformation  needed  than  in  the  tillage  with  the  plow, 
and  in  none  are  the  improvements  more  perceptible.    Half  plowing, 
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that  is,  the  old  system,  cut  and  cover,  is  generally  discarded  by  ou^ 
farmers.  Good  plows  are  sought  after  by  them,  and  in  their  selec" 
tion,  they  show  much  skill  and  no  little  science.  In  my  rambles 
among  them  the  season  past,  I  have  seen  much  good  work  ;  the  straight 
furrow,  lapped  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  evinced  a 
laudable  pride  and  ambition.  « 

The  plowing  ^t  our  annual  fair,  is  considered  as  copy  work,  which 
every  good  farmer  should  endeavor  to  imitate,  by  trying  to  excel  it 

Secondly :  The  same  causes  have  operated  to  greatly  improve 
our  various  kinds  of  farm  stock.  Devon,  Durham,  and  Holdernesi 
cattle  are  sought  after,  judicious  crosses  with  them  and  our  best  na- 
tive breeds,  being  thought  by  many  to  be  preferable,  in  this  climate, 
to  either  in  their  pure  state. 

In  sheep,  we  have  many  choice  flocks  of  Saxons,  whose  wool 
equals  in  fineness  of  fibre,  weight  of  fleece,  and  the  price  in  market, 
any  in  the  State.  We  have  all  grades  between  these,  and  the  long 
wooled  Bakewells. 

In  swine,  we  have  done  much.  By  crossing  the  Berkshires  with 
the  Leicesters,  we  think  we  can  challenge  the  state  to  produce  finer 
specimens.  Two  pi^s  that  took  the  first  ptemium  at  our  fair,  a  year 
last  fall,  were  killed  when  a  few  days  more  than  eight  months  old 
and  averaged  340  lbs.  each,  showing  an  aversLge  ^n  of  a  fraction 
over  twenty  ounces  per  day  each,  during  their  life  time. 

In  horses,  we  have  made  advances,  but  like  all  dairying  counties, 
we  are  far  behind  what  we  should  be. 

DRAINING. 

In  nothing  are  we  making  greater  improvements,  than  in  this) 
both  open  and  covered.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  land  has  a 
stiff  strong  subsoil.  This  subsoil,  particularly  in  those  narrow 
swamps  known  in  common  parlance  as  swales,  retains  the  surface 
water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  almost  destructive  to  all  vegeta- 
tion, except  the  most  worthless  grasses,  cold  and  sour  enough  to  give 
a  whole  stock  of  cattle  the  nightmare.  We  have  by  a  judicious  location 
of  drains,  covered  where  the  amount  of  water  is  small,  and  open 
•  where  it  is  large,  reclaimed  much  nearly  worthless  land,  and  made 
it  quite  productive. 

MANURE. 

There  is  a  very  evident  improvement  in  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  use,  saving  and  manufacture  of  this,  to  the  farmer,  invalu- 
able article. 

Our  best  farmers  now  calculate  to  get  out  all  their  manure  in  the 
spring,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sprmg  crops  and  their  meadows.  We 
now  generally  believe  that  there  is  a  very  great  saving  of  its  ferti- 
lizing properties  in  applving  it  in  its  long  state,  that  the  gases  that 
escape  in  the  decomposition  may  be  retained  in  the  soil,  rather  than 
wasted  by  evaporation  from  the  overstored  barn-yard.     In  some  very 
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wet  and  backward  springs,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
cart  out  all  of  their  manure.  In  that  event  the  remnant  is  piled, 
mixed  with  every  thing  that  will  increase  its  quality  and  quantity. 
Swamp  muck  has  to  a  small  extent  been  advantageously  put  in  requi- 
sition. The  increased  attention  to  this  subject,  the  augmented  size  and 
number  of  the  piles  of  compost,  shows  that  what  has  been  written  od 
the  subject,  has  not  here  been  lost,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

In  fences,  the  laving  out  of  the  farm  into  fields,  in  the  construction 
and  convenience  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  farmers  of  Oneida  be^n  to 
diow  some  taste.  In  the  kitchen  garden  also,  the  shapeless,  weedy, 
and  disgusting,  is  giving  way  to  neatness,  usefulness  and  order. 

The  neat  little  flower  gardens  of  our  agriculturists  are  no  longer^ 

few  and  far  between  : 

**  Oh  t  tell  me  of  reffioiii»  where  ilowert  aboond. 
Wheiv  perfomeeftiid  tints  spread  a  pendiee  roood.'' 

These  are  very  many  of  them  only  tended  by  the  fair  hand9  of  the 
"  Farmers'  Daughters.*' 

SOILS. 

In  this  section  we  have  almost  every  variety,  though  comparatively 
very  little  that  is  sandy.  Much,  and  a  large  proportion,  is  a  clayey 
loam,  generally  intermixed  with  gravel. 

The  town  of  Augusta,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county ,is  in  gen- 
eral high  ground.  The  soil  of  this  town  and  in  its  vicinity  is  mosUy 
underlaid  with  limestone.  This  is  the  best  section  of  the  county  for 
wheat  and  barley,  is  good  for  corn,  oats,  &c.,  but  probably,  certainly 
in  dry  seasons,  the  poorest  for  grass.    Leaving  this  high  land,  and 

J^assin^  to  the  north,  we  fall  on  to  the  hill  generally  known  as  Col- 
ege  hill,  from  the  site  of  Hamilton  college  being  located  on  it.  This 
hin  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  at  Utica,  or  more  properly  it  is 
a  continuation  of  the  second  table  of  the  south  bank  of  that  river, 
running  across  the  country  a  little  south  of  the  Seneca  turnpike  to 
Chittenango,  instead  of  accompanying  the  river  to  Rome.  This  hill, 
quite  across  Oneida  and  Madison,  contains  vast  bodies  of  red  slate, 
or  shale.  This  is  more  prominently  the  case  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Westmoreland,  some  one  or  two  miles  northwest  from  said  college. 
Here  there  is  a  flat  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  covered  with  this  slate, 
which  has  been  washed  from  the  neighboring  hill  out  of  deep  gullies. 
A  well  dug  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  showed  that  eighteen  feet  in 
depth  was  made  land.  I  know  of  no  more  productive  soil.  Gypsum 
has  a  very  advantageous  effect  on  this  kind  of  land,  through  its  whole 
course.  When  first  cleared,  many  of  the  steepest  parts  of  the  hill,  and 
where  the  slate  comes  in  its  rocky  state  quite  to  the  surface,  it  was 
with  difficulty  seeded  to  grass,  and  when  seeded,  yielded  very 
little  feed,  but  with  the  aid  of  gypsum,  the  steepest  parts  are  now 
covered  with  the  richest  pasturage. 

This  red  slate,  after  haying  been  washed  from  its  bed  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  rain  and  frost,  becomes  in  time  so  fertile 
that  I  have  known  it  drawn  a  mile  or  more,  to  put  in  gardens. 

This  hill,  extending  about  forty  miles  quite  through  two  rich  and 
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populous  counties,  containtsg  a  substance  thus  fertile,  entirely  escaped 
Uie  attention  of  our  State  (Geologists,  in  their  survey  of  the  State, 
although  that  survey,  at  such  vast  expense,  promised  so  much  to  the 
agriculture  of  New-York.  Northerly  and  easterly  from  the  foot  of 
dollege  hill  is  an  excellent  belt  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  grain,  although  there  are  many  choice  sec» 
tk>ns  of  plow  lands. 

This  may  well  be  denominated  the  iron  Irerion,  as  there  are  exten- 
sive beds  of  that  ore  in  the  towns  of  Verona,  Westmoreland  and  Kirk* 
land.  The  vein  of  ore  in  tiie  two  former  towns  lies  nearly  on  a  level, 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  south  and  west ;  that  in  Verona  I  believe  lies 
lower,  although  I  have  not  the  necessary  information  to  state  precisely. 
All  experience  shows  that  land  impregnated  with  iron  receives  very 
little  if  any  benefit  from  gypsum.  It  has  been  repeatedly  tried  with- 
out any  perceptible  effect.  In  a  few  instances  partial  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  its  use  on  the  driest  gravelly  ridges  in  this  region.  There 
its  benefits  are  most  perceptible  on  pastures. 

These  mines  of  iron  have  been  extensively  worked  for  about  thirty- 
five  years,  within  and  out  of  the  county.  One  bed  in  Westmoreland 
has  sometimes  furnished  2,000  tons  k  a  year  to  furnaces  in  other 
co«nties.  H^  wood  has  now  become  so  exhausted  in  the  vicinity 
that  there  is  but  little  of  it  used,  but  it  is  still  sent  in  large  quantities 
on  our  canals  to  more  distant  parts*  I  saw  two  boats  at  a  time  loadr 
ing  with  the  Kirkland  ore  last  fall.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  iron 
re^i^on  failed  to  attract  the  keen  optics  of  our  State  Geologists. 

Passing  from  this  section,  we  fall  on  to  the  rich,  gravelly,  and  alh»- 
▼ial  bottoms  on  our  larger  streams  of  water.  Very  little  better  land 
can  be  found  in  the  State,  for  all  productions  excepting  wheat.  Itia 
proper  here  to  remark  that  very  much  of  the  land  in  this  county  ly- 
i»g  lower  than  the  ridge  of  red  shale,  is  underlaid  with  a  strong^ 
heavy  subsoil. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  ipeetings  of  the  farmers  of 
Oneida  are  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  results  of  experiments  are  freely  communicated,  and  their 
benefits  duly  examined  and  considered.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry 
prevails.  Agricultural  reading  is  sought  after,  particularly  by  our 
young  men,  with  an  avidity  unprecedented  since  the  settlemoil  of 
4he  county.  Although  far  behind  what  we  i^ould  be,  yet  with  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  course  of  agricultural  improvement  cannot 
fell  to  be  progressive  and  onward. 

Westmarehnd,  Dec.  1344.^ 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


SECOND  REPORT* 

OF   THE   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE    FOR    PROMOTING  THE   INTRODUCTION  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES. 


IMembertoftheS] 


4  the  Speciml  Committee— Hob.  John  Gveic,  Govenior  Sewmrd,  Lkmt.  Got.  Diekinsom, 
James  Lennozy  John  A.  Kiof ,  Jamet  8.  Wadtworth,  and  Henry  O'Reilly.) 


IRiod  Mi  IJU  ammual  wutting  qf  the  State  Jgricultural  Society,  Jan,  1845.] 

The  committer  appointed  tinder  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  introduction  of  agricultural  books  and  studies 
m  the  schools  and  libraries  throughout  the  State^and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  such  prize  essays  from  amone  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  as  may  be  most  appropriately  published  in  volumes  of 
suitable  size  for  the  '^  Family  and  School  District  Libraries,^'  respect- 
fully report : — 

That,  in  furtherance  of  the  duty  devolred  on  them,  they  have  open- 
ed and  maintained  correspondence  with  friends  of  agriculture  and  edu- 
cation in  various  parts  of  this  State  and  other  States.  They  prompt- 
ly adopted,  and  perseveringly  pursued,  such  means  as  they  supposed 
l>est  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  They  appealed  at 
once  and  directW  to  the  superintendents  of  the  common  schools — ^in- 
voking those  officers  to  throw  their  influence  systematically  in  favor 
of  the  introduction  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  books  and  studies 
into  the  schools  and  libraries  connected  with  the  common  school  orga- 
nization. To  these  invocations,  the  most  gratifying  responses  were 
promptly  heard  from  that  efficient  class  of  public  officers.  From  the 
county  superintendents  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
from  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  which  exercises  supervision 
over  the  whole  system,  the  language  of  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment was  full^  uttered.  Nor  was  the  expression  of  opinion  confined 
to  individual  impulses.  In  their  collective  capacity  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually, the  superintendents  manifested  great  cordiality  in  the  cause- 

The  State  Convention  of  Common  School  Superintendents,  (whick 
met  in  Rochester  in  June,  and  of  which  Henry  E.  Rochester  was  pre- 
sident,) publicly  testified,  what  is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  indi- 
vidual expressions  of  many  of  these  officers — ^a  lively  interest  in  the 


•  The  Ant  Report  was  made  at  the  meetinr  of  the  ExecntiTe  Committee  of  the  State 
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Jounal. 


Society,  held  in  Joiy,  1844,  at  Poarhlceepaie-^at  puhliahed  at  the  time  in  pamphlet  form» 
and  in  the.  Albany  AifiHiJMlSTeiiLifJoiiv    ' 
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proposed  conDexion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State — in  illustration  of  which,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  report  and  resolutions  submitted  to  that  convention  bjr 
a  special  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Potter  of  Union  College ; 
Mr.  Patchin,  the  superintendent  of  Livingston  county  ;  and  Mr.  Bate- 
ham,  the  editor  of  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  but  now  editor  of  the 
"  Ohio  Cultivator,'' — which  report  and  resolutions  were  as  follows  : 

**  As  jfgricuUure  is  the  art  on  which  all  other  arts  depend,  and  the  prdession 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  our  population  are  engaged,  its  improvement  and 
prosperitj  is  a  subject  of  the  hig'hest  importance ;  and  the  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  time  has  arrired  when  the  elements  and  scientific  principlefof  Agri- 
culture  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  especially  to  the  older  class  of 
pupils. 

*'  The  rapid  progress  which  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  those  parts  where 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  been  brous^ht  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  Agri- 
calture,  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  toe  importance  of  dilRising  a  knowledn 
of  the  principles  upon  which  these  improvements  are  based,  among  those  who 
are  soon  to  become  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  our  naturallj  fertile,  though 
much  abused  soil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  knowledge,  if  properly 
imparted,  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  improve  the  practice  of  A^cufture, 
and  elevate  the  profession  to  that  high  rank  in  public  estimation  which  it  so  justly 
deserves. 

*'  Your  committee  have  perceived,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  subject,  and  that  it  requires  more  deliberate  considera- 
tion than  thej  have  bestowed  upon  it,  to  devise  the  best  means  for  accomplishing 
the  object.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  books  on  Agriculture  into 
the  District  School  Libraries.  This  object  has  received  considerable  attention 
from  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Societv,  and  premiums  are  now  offered  for 
the  best  essays  for  the  purpose.  There  is  still  wanting  a  suitable  Thct-Book  on 
Agricuiture,  for  the  use  of  schoob. 

''In  view  of  the  whole  subject  therefore,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  recom* 
mend  this  sabject  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  this  Convention,  and  to  submit 
the  following  resolutions  : 

"  ResolvM,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  teachers,  as  far  as  is  in  their 
power,  to  impart  instruction  on  Agriculture  by  occasional  dialogues  or  conversa- 
tions among  the  scholars,  and  by  the  reading  of  Agricultural  books  and  periodi- 
cals, so  as  to  explain  the  principles  of  this  art,  and  show  it«  respectability  and 
importance  to  themselves  and  society. 

''Reaolvedy  That  the  Convention' deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  our 
School  Libraries  contain  more  works  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Agricul- 
ture suitable  for  the  peruMi  of  the  young ;  and  therefore  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  the  trustees  of  school  districts  under  our  charge  to  purchase  woiks 
of  that  character. 

''  Resolved,  That  we  will,  as  county  superintendents,  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  be  prepared  at  our  next  annual  convention,  to  express  our  opinions 
respectine  it,  and  to  act  decisively  upon  it,  if  deemed  advisable. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  r.ow  appointed  to  take  this  matter 
under  their  especial  consideration,  and  report  thereon  at  our  fiext  annual  conven* 
tion;  and  that  the  State  Agricultural  Soci«?ty  }k  requested  also  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  them.*' 

Your  committee  deem  it  proper  \p  add  tbat  they  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  of 
school  superintendents ;  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  the 
co-operation,  in  this  way  will  lead  to  further  and  more  gratifying 
action  at  the  next  convention  of  school  superintendents  in  the  ensuing 
spring :  and  with  the  officers  of  the  common  school  organization^ 
thoroughly  and  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  attention  to  agricul* 
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tml  education  throvghout  the  range  of  their  widely  ^ictended  sphere^ 
it  18  safe  to  anticipate  that  the  results  will  soon  and  largely  realise 
all  reasonable  expectations  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  schools^ 
as  well  as  in  advancing  the  interests  c^  agriculture  and  domestic  in- 
dustry generally.  ' 

Among  the  officers  of  educationlal  systems  in  oth»  States,  who 
haye  shown  the  most  lively  interest  in  eo^perating  with  your  com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  may  be  named  Henry  Barnard^  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Olirer  Comstock,  of  Michigan — gentlemen  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  well  known  for  their  long  and  active  devotion  Ur 
itttellectijnl  improvement  in  other  spheres,  as  well  as  in  thar  present 
positions  as  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  their  respective 
commonwealths. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  taken  by  Col.  Young,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  common  schools  in  our  own  State,  the  committee  cai^ 
point  with  satisfaction  to  the  intelligent  and  industrious  support 
which  the  cause  of  agricultural  education  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  S.  S.  Randall,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  State,  to  whose 
letters  reference  is  made  for  arguments  enifbroiDg  the  views  which  in- 
fluence the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  raising  this  committee  upon 
that  important  subject.  (Vide  letters  marked  I.  and  11.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  report.) 

Examination  of  the  correspondence  herewith  submitted  as  a  part 
of  this  report,  will  indicate  the  extent  to  whi^h  gentlemen  in  other 
departments  of  society,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
and  educational  organizations,  have  participated  in  giving  the  cause 
of  agricnltufvd  education  the  impetus  which  it  now  experiences  in  its 
onward  progress.  Worthy  of  fecial  mention,  is  the  late  President 
of  the  State  Society,  J^mes  S.  Wadsworth,  who,  in  his  last  report^ 
bore  emphatic  testimony,  in  these  words,  to  the  importance  of  the 
cause  which  your  committee  were  appointed  to  promote  :-^^^  The  So- 
4i«ty  has  recently  adopted  a  measure  from  which  much  good  is  anti- 
cipated,'' said  Mr.  Wadsworth.  "  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  volumes 
of  Selections  from  the  Prize  Essays  of  the  Society,  and  that  these  be 
c^fered  to  some  enterprisingr  publufaers,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
printed  in  form  suitable  for  mcorporation  with  the  School  District  Li- 
braries. Liberal  premiums  are  also  oflfered  for  the  best  f  Text-Books 
and]  series  of  Es^ys  on  the  Importance  of  Scientific  Knowledge  in 
connexion  with  the  Ordinary  Pursuits  of  Agriculture ;  with  the  dangn 
•f  having  those  works  also  included  in  the  proposed  volumes  on  ag- 
ricultural subjects  f6r  the  District  Libraries.  It  is  believed  that  those 
valuable  fountains  of  popular  knowledge  will  be  greatly  enriched  by 
the  volumes  embodying  the  best  of  the  Prize  Essays,  and  that  the 
stoetion  and  recommendation  of  this  Society  will  lead  to  their  gene- 
ral introduction  throughout  this  State,  if  not  in  other  States.  It  is  re- 
garded as  not  only  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  encourage  and  promote 
&e  discoveries  and  developments  of  science  as  connected  with  rural 
pursuits,  but  to  spread  the  results  thus  attained  among  the  mass  of 
l^factieal  and  laboring  formers.  In  the  attainment  of.  this  latter  ob- 
ject, it  is'bdieved  thai  no  more  idBfectual  instrument  can  be  employed, 
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or  reaching  both  the  rising  generation  and  the  adult  population,  than 
the  School  District  Libraries.'' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  and  other  friends  of  Agricultural  Education  in  this  State, 
find  a  h<»arty  response  from  many  eminent  friends  of  the  cause  in 
other  States. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  your  committee  to  know  that  the  offer  wUeh 
they  suggested  of  a  premium  of  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  author  of  the 
best  text-^hook  on  agriculture^  has  been  followed  by  some  competition, 
which  will  probably  result  in  the  publication  of  one  or  more  works 
well  suited  to  promote  the  object  in  view  ;  and  arrangements  are  now 
in  progress  for  submitting  materials  for  at  least  two  volumes  of  the 
prize  essays  of  this  Society  in  a  form  suited  to  family  and  school  dis- 
trict libraries,  the  first  of  which  valumes  will  probably  contain  a  selec- 
tion from  the  writings  of  the  lamented  Gaylord — that  ealighteaed 
and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  agricultural  improvement. 

It  is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  persevere  steadily  in  the 
work  which  the  State  Society  has  assigned  them.  For  this  purpo^, 
the  correspondence  commenced  with  manv  gealous  frienck  of  ike 
cause  in  this  and  other  States,  will  be  steadily  maintained  as  long  •§ 
the  duty  is  devolved  on  your  committee.  The  zeal  and  ^kieney  with 
which  the  objects  of  your  committee  have  been  approved  and  sAro- 
cated  by  editors  of  public  journals,  are  worthy  of  particnl«r  com- 
mendation. Not  only  the  agricultural  prints,  but  influential  sewapa- 
pers  in  various  States,  have  devoted  a  liberal  share  of  attention  .to 
these  matters;  and  Uie  indications  thus  furnished  may  be  daand 
among  the  brightest  harbingers  of  cheering  results  in  the  pro^rots  «f 
this  glorious  cause. 

A  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  the  eomioittee,. which  is  deeded 
particularly  important,*  is  herewith  tranmutted  as  apart  of  tiierqiott 
now  presented  oy  your  committee  ;  and  reference  is  also  made  lo/the 
report  and  correspondence  submitted  fagr  your  committee,  and  .pub* 
lidiied  in  pamphlet  shape. on  a  former  oecasion. 

JOHN  ORSIO,  CSkoifwiM. 

« It  is  to  be  regwMad  HtmX  olfciimftenoet  imfTmtlh*  iMortioB  in  ttiltit^limie  ^fmfiii 
the  numeroufl  commuBieations  fttldresaed  to  yonr  tammiU^t  ezQeptUur  only  the  tiwmM» 
ten  from  the  3>eptttsr  SoperintendeBtof  Oommon  Schools  of  the  State  of  New-York^  here- 
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APPENDIK  TO  MR.  GREIO'S  REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION. 

iMUr  JVb.  Lfrom  the  Deputy  SuperiMiendent  of  the  Common  School 
Department  of  the  State  of^ew-York. 

[VEnXKED  TO  E8PBCIALLT  IN  THE  PRECEDING  REPOET.] 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE,         ) 

Department  of  Common  Schools,      > 

Albany^  July  1,  1844.  j 

Hon.  John  Greig, 

Chairman  Committee  of  State  JlgrictUtural  Society: 

Dear  Sir — ^In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  a  circular 
forwarded  to  me  on  the  26th  ult.  hy  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
briefly  my  Tiews  respecting  the  introduction  of  agricultural  studies  in- 
to the  seyeral  district  schools,  and  of  agricultural  books  into  the  seve- 
ral district  libraries  of  our  State. 

It  is  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  every  enlightened  mind, 
that  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing  portion  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual energy  of  the  age  is  resuming  the  direction  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  enterprise  and  knowledge.  The  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes and  disastrous  results  which  have  ensued  from  a  too  general  di- 
rernon  of  men's  faculties  and  powers  into  the  various  channels  of 
personal  and  political  ambition — of  unhallowed  speculation,  and  over- 
crowded professions,  have  produced  a  decided  revulsion  in  public 
sentiment  in  this  respect ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  '^  ancient  and  honora- 
ble "  fratemitv  of  agriculturists  are  beginning  to  be  replenished  from 
all  tlie  other  departments  of  the  social  organism.  This  infusion  of 
new  material^  although  perhaps  not  immediately  productive  in  all 
eases  of  practical  bendit,  arising  from  a  want  of  experience,  and  from 
a  prevailing  tendency  to  substitute  plausible  theories  for  the  slow 
results  of  cautious  labor,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
accession,  in  many  points  of  view.  It  brings  to  bear  upon  the  inte- 
rests of  agriculture  that  invincible  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  in  what- 
ever field  its  energies  are  unfolded,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
aee,  and  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  hi^^hest  behests.  It 
gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  agricultural  labor,  by  raising  it  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science^-^y  applying  to  all  its  departments  the  principles  of 
advancing  knowledge,  and  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization,  and  by  disseminating  a  practical  acquaintance  of 
its  details  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  community.  It  recon- 
ciles and  harmonizes  those  clashing  interests  which,  from  mutual  igno- 
rance of  the  value  and  relation  of  each  to  the  others,  have  heretofore 
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often  been  found  at  variance,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  common* 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  rival  aspirants  to  pre* 
cedence  and  profit.  And  it  restores  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  their 
just  predominance  in  the  social  and  political  system — assigning  to 
them  that  influence  and  rank,  which  under  various  pretences,  have 
long  been  almost  exclusively  usurped  by  other  and  less  important 
classes.  z 

That  a  mere  l^nowledge  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  detuls  of 
agricultural  science^  should  be  diffused  among  the  youth  of  our  land, 
is,  unquestionably,  exceedingly  desirable.  The  importance  to  the  > 
future  farmer,  of  such  a  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  his  profession,  as  may  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  high* 
est  practicable  results,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  materi- 
al, and  in  the  most  direct,  judicious,  and  efficient  mode,  can  scarcely 
be  over-rated.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  union 
of  practical  experience  with  scientific  investigation  and  research. 
And  where  can  the  elements  of  the  latter  be  more  readily  found  and 
successfully  prosecuted,  than  in  our  common  schools  1  It  may,  pro- 
bably, be  ^ely  assumed,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  these  schools,  in  the  rural  districts,  are  destined  to 
become  practical  agriculturists.  Why,  then,  should  not  more  ample 
and  systematic  provision  be  made  for  such  a  course  of  study  and  of 
education  in  these  institutions,  as  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
large  class  of  pupils, — especially  when,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course,  the  interests  of  the  remaining  pupils  can,  in  no  respect,  be  in- 
juriously affected  1  A  course  of  study  which  should  prepare  those 
for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  designed,  for  an  enlightened  and 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
highest  and  most  permanent  rewards  of  labor  and  industry,  while  it 
would  exclude  no  single  branch  of  science  necessary  to  success  in 
any  other  profession,  trade  or  calling,  would  confer  incalculable  ad- 
ditional benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  upon  those  who  may  never  have 
occasion  to  till  the  earth,  either  for  suosistence  or  profit.  The  ordi- 
nary branches  of  common  school  education,— orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  are  equally  essential  to 
every  class  of  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  subsequoit  destination. 
A  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics, — of  algebra, 
geometry,  surveying,  trigonometry,  geology,  natural  philosophy  in 
all  its  departments,  and  even  of  rhetoric  and  belles-letters, — is  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  enlightened  fiaurmer  and  horticulturist  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  to  the  advocate,  the  clergyman,  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  legislator  or  the  judge.  Habits  of  accurate  and  practi- 
cal observation — ^a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities,  pro- 
perties and  varieties  of  soils, — ^the  nature  and  properties  of  the  vari* 
ons  minerals, — the  different  species  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  the 
principles  which  regulate  their  growth  and  improvement,-— the  dis^ 
tinction  between  useful  and  noxious  plants, — the  uses  and  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  one,  and  the 
means  of  extirpation,  when  necessary,  of  Uie  other, — the  ^ects  of  air, 
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of  light)  heat,  moisture  and  vegetable  decomposition  upon  plants, — the 
Tario\i8  q>ecie6  and  habits  of  domestic  animals, — the  principles  which 
determine  the  osesand  yalue  of  the  different  classes  of  trees,— 
and  in  short,  a  ready  and  intelligent  practical  knowledge  of  the  most 
ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, — could  not  fail  of 
proTine  emin^tl^  semoeable  in  any  condition,  either  of  public  orpri- 
Tate  lile.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  send  forth  our  six  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren annually,  from  our  public  schools,  in  entire  ignorance,  so  far  as 
the  direct  instructions  of  the  teachers  are  concerned,  of  these  pur- 
^ts  which  must,  of  necessity,  enter  so  largely,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  into  the  whole  tenor  of  their  future  nyes  ?  Can  that  oe  de- 
nominated a  practical  education,  or  an  enlightened  system  of  public 
instruction,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  leares  out  of  view  to 
impprtant  a  department  of  intellectual  culture  1 

But  there  b  another  view  of  this  subject  which  suggests  itself  to 
my  mmd,  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  regard  and  attention.  Would  not 
the  various  elementary  studies  which  are  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
be  far  more  speedily  appredated  and  rendered  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, by  their  perceived  connection  with  the  practical  pursuits  of  eve- 
ry*day  life  ?  Would  not  the  apparently  inexplicable  mysteries  envel- 
oped within  the  folds  of  the  obnoxious  and  wearisome  task-book,  be- 
come invested  with  a  new  life  and  a  new  nature,  by  the  applicatioii 
of  their  principles  to  the  circle  of  observation  within  the  range  of 
the  inquisitive  pupil  ?  From  the  names,  qualities,  properties  and 
powers  of  every  portion  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  fomiliartto 
his  eye  or  ear,  to  the  most  profound  principles  of  dynamics^  hydros- 
tatics, or  mensuration,  illustrated  in  the  operations  of  the  farm  <hi 
or  near  which  he  resides,  he  would  be  enabled  at  once  to  perceive 
the  objects  and  the  uses  of  all  science,  and  all  knowledge — to  trace 
its  results  in  the  limited  field  of  observation  open  to  his  view,  aad 
from  thence  to  infer  its  capabilities  and  powers  when  appl^  on  a 
more  expanded  scale.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  a  procen 
of  this  nature,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  corps  of  well  qual- 
ified and  efficient  educators  scattered  among  the  ten  thousand  school 
districts  of  our  State — and  aided  by  a  competent  supply  of  elementa- 
ry text-rbooks  and  well  digested  essays  for  the  district  library,  might 
operate  a  complete  transformation  of  our  existing  systems  of  agriod- 
tural  science,  into  practical  results  of  enduring  beauty  and  value  1 
Such,  on  a  limited  scale,  has  been  its  effect  in  portions  of  ContineBtal 
Evrope,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  under  drcumstaMcs 
favorable  to  its  complete  develojHnent. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  Bavaria,  in  Germany,  has  undergone 
an  improvement  during  the  present  century,  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  country,  of  equal  extent,  in  civilized  Europe,  with  the  exeep- 
tko,  perhaps,  of  Scotland.  The  great  impulse  to  this  improvenent, 
originated  m  the  primary  schools,  where  agriculture  and  horticuhave 
were  taught  theoretically  and  practically.  Not  only  mere  the  bast 
elementary  treatises  on.  gardening,  agriculture,  domestic  economy ,'the 
qualities  of  different  soils,  the  effects  of  chemical  compounds,  ^ 
management  of  silk-worms,  and  the  culture  of  silk,  introduced  as 
text-books  into  the  different  schools,  but  to  each  school  was  attack- 
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ed  at  least  half  an  aore  of  land  for  experonental  gardening,  under  the 
inatracdon  of  a  leader  who  was  required  to  be  a  practical  agricultu- 
rist. ^^  Since  these  schools  have  come  into  action,'^  says  an  intelligent 
tourist  in  that  countryy  ^^  an  entirely  new  generation  of  cultivators 
has  arisen,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  agriculture  in  Bayaria,  is  car- 
ried to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  is  any  where  else  in  the 
central  part  of  Germany.  The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  informa- 
tion procured,  and  of  the  observation  made,  is  that  we  think  the  in* 
habitants  of  Bavaria  promise  sooa  to  be,  if  Uiey  are  not  already,  the 
happiest  people  in  Germany." 

if  or  has  the  influence  of  this  enlightened  system  of  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of  that  country,  been  confined  to 
the  mere  improvement  of  the  soil.  ^^The  roads,  bridges  and  other 
public  works  have  undergone  a  corresponding  improvement ;  individu- 
al comforts  have  been  greatly  multiplied  ;  busmess  of  every  kind  has 
been  improved  ;  and  human  intellect,  reanimated  as  it  were,  has  burst 
its  cerements  and  become  an  efficient  aid  in  the  noble  work  of  im- 

Kovcment.  The  public  roads  are  all  lined  with  ornamental,  fruit* 
aring  or  forest  trees,  and  furnished  with  guide  boards,  mile  stones, 
and  seats,  at  intervals,  of  stones  or  sods,  for  the  weary  traveller." 
This  novel  species  of  education,  and  the  blessings  which  have 
flowed  from  it,  and  the  still  greater  blessings  which  appear  in 
prospect,  have  resulted  from  the  wise  provisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, aideii  by  individual  enterprise.  M.  Hazzi,  the  editor  of  an 
agricultural  journal,  at  Munich,  an  active  philanthropist  and  a  devo- 
ted patriot,  contributed  essentially  to  a  result  so  gratifying. 

It  viras  the  opinion  of  FeUenberg,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
judicious  educators  of  the  age,  and  the  founder  of  the  well  known 
school  at  Hofwyl,  that  agricultural  pursuits  were  most  fevorable  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  development  of  the  mind — ^that  the  child,  when 
surrounded  and  occupied  with  the  objects  of  nature,  instead  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  skill,  the  arts  and  sdences,  which  are  at  once  the 
work  of  man  and  the  sceptre  of  his  power,  perceives  continually  such 
luxuriant  richness,  such  varying  and  inimitable  beauty,  such  immense 
operations,  as  to  place  the  highest  eSbrt  of  man  in  the  strongest  con- 
trast with  infinite  power  :  and  that  such  a  practical  and  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  agriculture,  as  may^  under  proper  /regulations,  be 
taught  in  our  elementary  institutions  of  learning,  fumi^es  the  most 
ample  means  iat  direct  intellectual  instruction  and  moral  improve- 
ment. In  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  contributes,  in  bis  judgment, 
to  health  and  vigor  of  oody,  from  the  necessity  of  active  employment, 
in  the  o^pea  air,  when  in  its  purest  state ;  and,  as  a  science,  tends  not 
only  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  observation  and  of  systematic  efibrt,  t» 
exercise  the  judgment,  and  to  produce  habits  of  foresight  and  pn»- 
dence,  but  to  the  acquisition  and  practice  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  laying  out  and  arranging  the  ground  far 
difierent  crops,  in  ihe  various  proeetses  of  irrigation,  in  removing 
atones  from  the  fields  and  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  in  the  selec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  various  instrmnents  of  husbandry,  a^d 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  scarcely  a  department  ^of 
intellectual  science  fails  to  be  frequently  put  in  requisition  ;  and  the 
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coDFtant  necessity  of  order,  industry,  foresight,  discrimination,  regu* 
larity,  and  accuracy,  exercise  the  moral  faculties,  in  a  mode  best  adapt' 
ed  to  their  harmonious  and  proper  development. 

The  practicability,  then,  of  uniting  elementary  instruction  in  our 
common  schools,  with  agricultural  science,  and  of  so  combining 
them  as  to  produce  results  eminently  fayorable  to  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture,  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Continental  Europe.  Is  there  any  thing  in  our 
institutions^  our  civilization,  our  societies,  which  should  induce  us  to 
doubt  the  full  success  of  the  experiment  here  1  Are  we  not  emi- 
nently an  agricultural  people  1  Are  we  not  provided  with  every 
facility  in  our  school  district  oi^anization,  for  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  a  scheme  which  commends  itself  unhesitatingly  to  our  most 
mature  judgment,  and  which  alone^can  give  to  our  rising  millions 
that  sound'  and  useful  knowledge,  requisite  to  enable  them  adequate- 
ly to  fulfil  the  great  mission  with  which  they  are  entrusted — ^the 
advancement  of  civilization — ^the  diffusion  ot  science — and  the  final 
and  complete  triumph  of  republican  freedom  1  Ample  means  are  at 
our  command ;  and  it  only  remains  that  an  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent, indicate  the  cause  to  which  reason,  interest  and  duty  alike 
point.  This  may  be  done,  and  to  a  very  ereat  extent,  has  already 
been  done,  through  the  agency  of  the  Agricultural  press — ^through  the 
operations  of  the  State  Society,  and  its  county  branches — and  espe- 
cially by  the  various  officers  m  any  way  connected  with  our  extensive 
and  admirably  organized  common  school  system,  interspersed  through- 
out every  portion  of  the  State,  and  possessing  unequalled  facilities  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  public  mind. 

"To  me,"  says  Governor  Seward,  in  his  message  of  1841,  "  the 
most  interesting  of  all  our  republican  institutions,  is  the  common 
school."  In  this  sentiment,  every  enlightened  philanthropist,  every 
right  judging  citizen  will  readily  concur,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  instead  of  "  the  miserable  and  dilapidated  edifices"  which 
in  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  school  districts,  offend'  the  eye  and 
the  taste,  spacious  and  commodious  erections,  combining  architec- 
tural grace  and  beauty  with  comfort,  health  and  convenience,  shall 
be  found — ^when  instead  of  the  tedious  and  monotonous  routine  of 
miscalled  instruction,  which,  by  its  disagreeable  associations  has 
roidered  knowledge  tasteless  and  insipid  to  so  many  of  our  youth, 
education,  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  shall  assume 
a  practical  cast,  and  become  the  means  of  a  systematic,  full  and  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  faculties 
of  our  nature — ^when  the  lessons  of  the  school  room  shall  be  agreea- 
bly diverufied  with  intellectual  and  moral  teaching,  with  music  and 
drawing  and  painting^-and  the  hours  of  necessary  relaxation,  be 
divided  between  the  exuberant  and  healthtul  sports  of  childhood, 
and  the  no  less  healthful,  no  less  pleasing  culture  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  trees,  in  an  ample  portion  of  the  play- ground,  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  When  the  long  winter  evenings  shall  be  enlivened 
and  animated  by  the  perusal  of  the  choicest  productions  of  literature 
and  tdeiice,  in  all  their  various  departments,  "  without  money  and 
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without  price'' — ^when  in  abort,  the  Common  School  and  the  District 
Library,  shall  be  made  to  unfold  their  exhaustless  capabilities  of  dis- 
ciplining the  youth  of  our  land  in  all  the  essential  requisites  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  goodness  and  virtue — we  see  the  most  abundant 
cause  for  congratulation  on  the  wise  and  beneficent  policy,  which 
has  heretofore  so  liberally  aided  these  iniraluable  institutions. 

If  in  view  of  the  importance  of  a  practical  and  permanent  con- 
nection of  the  great  interests  of  afi^riculture  and  public  instruction,  I 
might  venture  to  throw  out  a  few  brief  suggestions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  intelligent  body  of  which  you,  sir,  are  chairman,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  the  organization  of  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, in  each  of  the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State, 
to  consist  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  might  feel  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  school. 
The  purchase  of  an  acre  or  two,  at  least,  of  suitable  land,  adjacent, 
if  practicable,  to  the  school-house,  to  serve  as  a  model  farm,  and  to 
be  exclusively  cultivated  by  the  male  children,  under  the  direction 
either  of  the  teacher,  if  qualified,  or  of  a  committee  or  agent  of  the 
association  ;  and  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  play-ground  at- 
tached to  the  school,  into  an  ornamental  garden,  to  be  cultivated  and 
superintended  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  school  and  district.  For 
the  purpose  of  a  more  general  and  thorough  diffusion  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  information,  I  would  also  recommend  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  practical  works  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  ag- 
riculture in  its  various  departments,  for  the  district  library  ;  and  of 
proper  elementary  text-books,  on  this  subject,  for  the  school. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  oVt  ser't, 

1  S.  S.  RANDALL, 

Gen.  Dep.  SupH  Cam.  Schools. 


Letter  JVb.  II.  from  the  State  Deputy  SupH.  of  Cominon  Schools. 

[referred  to  in  the  preceding  report  of  MR.  6REI6.J 

Albany^  January  10,  1846. 
Henry  O'Reillt,  Esq., 

Recording  Sec^y  of  the  Jf.  Y.  State  Agriculturcd  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — ^In  a  former  communication  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  the  committee  for  promoting  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural books  into  the  common  schools  and  district  libraries  of  our 
State,  I  endeavored  to  show  the  practicability  and  utility  of  connect- 
ing the  art  and  science  of  agriculture  with  the  ordinary  branches  of 
elementary  instruction  pursued  in  our  schools.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  bestowed  much  reflection  upon  the  subject,  in  its  various  bear- 
ings, and  have  become  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction 
that  the  foundation  of  all  those  improvements  in  agricultural  science, 
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to  which  the  eunest  and  enfirhhen^d  efforto  of  the  present  times  ai« 
tending,  may  and  should  be  laid  in  those  elementary  institutions  oi 
learning  vrhere  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  youth  of  our  State  are  an- 
nually instructed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  that  a  separate  department  of  education,  devoted  to  this  spe- 
cific purpose,  should  be  organised,  or  that  any  serious  innovation 
riiould  be  made  in  the  ordinary  process  of  elementary  instruction. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  force  of  Dr.  Beck's  observaticm, 
in  a  portion  of  his  communication  to  the  coinmittee  above  referred  to^ 
deprecating  the  too  early  use  of  purely  scientific  works  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  air,  of  water,  and  of  the  various  elementary  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  the  formation  and  development  of  soits^ — 
to  the  exclusion  of  primary  objects  of  ear)y  study.  It  may  be  true, 
likewise,  as  he  observes,  that  the  researches  of  philosophers  and  sci- 
entific men  in  the  prosecution  of  those  interesting  and  important  to- 
pics which  ^^  the  present  brilliant  era  in  agricultural  chemistry'*  has 
opened  up,  may  overthrow  or  very  materially  modify  principles  and 
doctrines  now  generally  received  as  fundamental.  But  while  the 
probability  or  even  possibility,  that  new  and  more  enlightened  views 
may  supersede  those  which  now  prevail  in  this  branch  of  scientific 
investigation,  should  teach  us  caution,  and  prevent  us  from  hastily 
rushing  to  conclusions,  without  a  sufficiently  extensive  induction,  it 
will  scarcely  be  contended  that 'we  should,  on  this  account,  altogether 
cease  our  efforts  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  able  and  ae- 
complished  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  and 
more  recently  the  Agent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Rhode  Island, 
whose  opinions  on  any  subject  imme<iiately  or  remotely  connected 
with  education,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  confidence  and  regard, 
unites  with  Dr.  Beck  in  deprecating  the  introduction  either  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture,  as  a  new  and  distinct  branch  in  our  common 
schools  as  at  present  organized.  The  great  experience,  and  the  known 
practical  abilities  of  these  distinguished  educators,  confer  additional 
weight  to  their  opinions  in  this  respect ;  and  I  do  not  propose  to  con- 
trovert the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  arrived. 
The  object  which  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  have  in 
view,  in  incorporating  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  science,  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  mental  faculties, 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  attained  without  innovation  on  the  course  of 
studies  now  generally  marked  out  for  our  common  schools.  Natural 
philosophy  and  natural  history,  including  in  their  more  advanced 
stages  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  zoology,  and  entomology,  are  branches  coming  within  the  ap- 
propriate pale  of  primary  instruction — ^adapted  to  the  comprehension 
and  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  young  learner — of  undoubted  impor- 
tance to  an  accurate  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and 
of  the  various  topics  subsequently  to  be  mastered  in  the  course  of  t 
thorough  education. 

Should  not  the  teacher  be  able,  in  communicating  the  principles 
and  facts  connected  with  these  interesting  departments  of  general  sci* 
ence,  to  point  out  their  practical  s^plication  to  the  every  day  pursuits 
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of  human  life — ^their  intimate  connection  with  tike  phenamena  con* 
stantly  present  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind — ^their  beautiful  adapta** 
tion  to  these  processes  which  are  periodically  passing  before  the  quick 
observation  of  the  child  )  And  will  not  the  foundations  of  sound  in- 
tellectual culture  be  more  strongly  and  permanently  laid  by  connect^ 
ing  its  earliest  stages  with  a  full,  systematic  and  clear  exposition  of 
the  nature,  constituents  and  powers  of  those  elementary  substances 
which  surround  us  on  every  hand— enter  into  the  formation,  growth 
and  modification  of  all  that  our  senses  enable  us  to  p^ceive,  and  make 
up,  in  short,  the  material  world  in  which  w6  live,  and  move,  and' 
have  our  being  1  Now  thi^  knowledge  can  thus  be  illustrated  and 
applied,  in  the  first  instance,  in  no  more  direct, simple  and  efficacious 
mode,  than  by  its  reference  to  the  various  pursuits  of  agriculture— 

Crsuits  familiar,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  to  every  child  in  the 
id. 

The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  various  elementary  par- 
ticles of  matter  ;  their  powers  separately  and  in  every  variety  of  com- 
bination ;  the  influences  they  are  capable  of  exerting  in  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  soils,  the  processes  of  vegetation,  the  culture  of 
plants,  trees  and  vegetables  of  every  description  ;  the  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  the  different  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  by  means  of  which 
plants  are  incessantly  inhaling  for  their  sustenance  and  nutriment, 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote  or  ammonia,  emanating  from  ani- 
mals, who,  in  their  turn,  obtain  their  essential  nourislunent  from 
these  plants  ;  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
reproduction  by  vegetables  of  the  oxygen  consumed  by  animals  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  mineral  substances  no  less  than  of  vegetable  mold 
and  atmospheric  compounds,  as  food  for  plants ;  all  these,  and  many 
other  principies  intimately  connected  with  th^  every-day  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  may  be  ascertained,  and  their  practical  application  point- 
ed out  in  the  school-room,  and  without  any  departure  from  the  pre- 
scribed routine  of  elementary  studies. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  mistake  to  ima^ne  that  the  ten  years 
which,  in  our  systems  of  education,  are  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  can  profitably,  or  indeed 
without  matiifest  injury  to  the  government  of  the  mind  and  the  foi^ 
mation  of  character,  be  spent  in  the  mastery  of  the  present  restricted 
outline  of  common  school  studies.  During  the  general  prevalence  of 
a  system  involving  the  necessity  of  the  temporary  employment  of  a 
teacher  for  a  few  months  of  each  year,  it  is  apparent  that  the  range 
of  instruction,  however  thorough,  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  few 
branches ;  and  the  long  interval  ordinarily  permitted  to  elapse,  be^ 
tween  the  successive  terms  of  instruction,  rendered  it  nearly  indispen- 
sable to  go  over  in  each  successive  term  substantially  the  same  eourse. 
Under  a  competent  instructor,  permanently  employed,  and  devetfiog 
the  principal  portion  of  each  year  to  the  task  of  instmction,  it  is  sns- 
ceptible  of  demonstration  that  a  single  year  will  suffice  fot  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils  far  beyond  the  point  heretofore  supposed  le 
constitute  the  utmost  verge  of  common  school  edueatioft,  leaving  tibemr 
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at  liberty  to  enter  upon  the  hiffher  branches  usually  allotted  to  the 
academy  and  high  schools.  Already,  in  a  very  large  and  constantly 
increasing  portion  of  our  schools,  die  higher  mathematics,  the  more 
abstruse  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  ge- 
ology and  astronomy,  form  a  portion  of  the  course  of  instruction  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  a  higher  grade  , 
of  qualifications  in  teachers  are  demanded  by  the  public  sentiment, 
this  advancement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  elementary  education 
will  continue  to  progress  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  limits 
to  its  extent  than  those  arising  from  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  districts,  and  their  ideas  of  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  a  division  of  labor  in  the  department  of  education  by 
which  institutions  of  different  grades  shall  continue  as  at  present  to 
exist.  But  whether  the  various  branches  referred  to,  are  taught  in 
the  common  or  in  the  higher  school,  the  academy  or  the  college,  they 
may  each  and  all  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
agricultural  science ;  and  this  end  should  be  assiduously  and  syste- 
matically kept  in  view.  The  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  in 
general,  and  of  organic  chemistry  in  particular,  in  its  application  to 
agriculture  and  vegetable  physiology,  may  be  communicated  at  an 
early  age,  and  should  form  an  indispensable  part  of  elementary  in- 
struction. The  nature  of  soils  is  known  to  be,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, dependent  upon  that  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  various  minerals,  therefore,  should  be  known — ^their  cotistituent 
particles  analyzed — and  their  distinctive  features  clearly  ascertained. 
A  proper  mixture  of  earths  is  found  by  experience  to  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Neither  pure  clay,  nor 
sand,  nor  chalk,  separate  from  all  other  mineral  or  vegetable  ingredi- 
ents, can  constitute  a  productive  soil.  A  judicious  mixture  of  all 
these  ingredients,  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  locality,  is  essential  to  its  profitable  culture.  In  what 
proportions  these  ingredients  should  be  supplied,  the  effective  force 
of  each,  and  the  peculiar  properties  which  enable  it  to  exert  this  ef- 
fective force,  are  facts  which  come  within  the  range  of  elementary 
science.  The  materials  therefore  for  enabling  the  future  agricultu- 
rist to  give  to  his  land  the  highest  culture  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
should  be  furnished  by  the  teacher,  and  general  principles  for  their 
application  laid  down. 

A  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics, whether  aluminous  or  clayey,  and  consequently  liable  to 
the  retention  of  too  much  moisture,  or  silicious  or  sandy,  and  absorb- 
ing with  too  great  rapidity  the  water  which  it  receives,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  when  and  to  what  extent  the  process  of  drain- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  irrigation  on  the  other,  may  be  ex- 
pedient. There  are  cases,  too,  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  when 
the  latent  sources  of  infertility  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  formation  and  geological  development  of 
the  strata  of  an  entire  district ;  where,  for  mstance,  a  series  of  forma- 
tions, one  above  the  other,  to  a  great  depth,  may  consist  of  rich,  fer- 
tile soil,  reposing,  however,  upon  a  substratum  either  too  retentive  or 
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too  porous,  discoverable  only  by  the  practical  eye  of  an  observer  fit- 
miliar  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ability  to  determine  the  nature  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  geological  formations  of  the  district  would  prove  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  farmer — enabling  him  at  once  to  detect  the 
existence  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  hidden  source  of  infertility, 
and  to  apply  those  remedies  which  a  mere  investigation  of  the  soil, 
without  this  aid,  might  fail,  even  with  the  greatest  perseverance,  sat- 
isfactorily to  indicate.  In  short,  a  general  and  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  component  elements,  and  the  position  of  rocks  to  each  other 
— a  knowledge  which  may,  without  difficulty,  be  acquired  after  a  few 
elementary  lessons,  practically  applied  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
agricultural  improvement|  might  be  most  advantageously  connected 
with  the  earliest  processes  of  intellectual  culture. 

**  Perfect  agriculture,"  observes  Professor  Liebi^,  "  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all  trade  and  industry  ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  riches 
of  states. .  But  a  rational  system  of  agriculture  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  application  of  scientific  principle."  So  important,  in 
particular,  to  the  agriculturist,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  it  no 
improvement  on  existing  processes  of  culture  worthy  of  the  name,  can 
be  expected.  The  effects  of  different  rotations  of  crops,  the  proper- 
ties of  different  manures,  the  preparation  and  adaptation  of  the  soil 
for  the  growth  of  particular  crops,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstan- 
ces of  equal  importance,  can  be  intelligently  appreciated  only  by  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  these  principles ;  and  the  farmer  who  at 
this  day  expects  to  realize,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  those  ad- 
vantages which  it  is  capable  of  imparting,  without  such  an  acquaint- 
ance, will  labor  under  physical  disabilities  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
mechanic  who  is  ignorant  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  df  the  various  mechanical  forces,  or  those 
of  the  miner  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  he  is  seeking  to  explore. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  views  throughout  the  entire  circle 
of  the  useful  sciences,  fhe  acquisition  of  which,  as  abstract  sciences, 
b  deemed  essential  to  a  complete  elementary  education.  There  are 
many  and  weighty  reasons  why  all  knowledge  communicated  to  the 
young  should  be  accompanied  with  clear  views  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  various  exigencies  and  pursuits  of  after  life.  If  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  is  among  the  most  general,  honorable  and  useful 
of  all  these  pursuits — ^if  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  proportion 
of  our  fellow-citizens  are  constantly  occupied  in  deriving  from  this 
source  the  materials  of  wealth,  for  themselves  and  those  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  exertions— if  every  individual  has  a  deep  and  per- 
petual interest  in  the  most  efficient  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  and  is 
bound  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  support,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  all  the  acquisitions  of  science 
should  be  made  subsidiary,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  to  its 
improvement  and  advancement ;  and  that  while  the  iust  claims  of 
the  various  other  professions,  arts  and  employments  wnich  make  up 
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the  aggregate  of  ciYilieatioDy  receive  an  adequate  appreciation,  the 
noblest  and  most  important  of  them  all  should  net  be  overlooked. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  modern  civilization  is  the  application  of 
the  physical  sciences  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  'Die  great  ob- 
ject to  be  kept  in  view  in  education ,  next  to  the  development  and 
direction  of  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  of  our  nature,  is  practi- 
cal usefulness. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  most  general  and  most  important  of 
all  the  industrial  arts — the  source  of  wealth  as  well  of  individuals  as 
of  nations — ^is  also  confessedly  far  less  indebted  to  science  than  any 
other  pursuit  or  profession.  While  in  every  other  department  to 
which  the  ambition  and  energies  of  man  have  been  from  time  to  time 
directed,  the  successful  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  the  inven- 
tions of  modern  art  have  been  efficiently  brought  to  bear  in  securing 
and  modifying  the  results  attained,  in  that  ot  agriculture  alone,  has 
there  been  no  corresponding  advancement.  If,  as  political  economisiB 
tell  us,  population  has  a  constant  and  invariable  tendency  to  press 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence — if,  as  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the 
events  of  the  present  in  a  portion  of  the  old  world,  conspire  to  assure 
us,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  not  been  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  physical  well  being ;  and  if  the  rich  and  abundant  re- 
sources of  the  earth  are  competent,  when  fully  developed,  to  the 
liberal  and  generous  support  of  all  its  living  inhabitants,  it  becomes 
the  dutify  no  less  than  the  interest,  the  obligation^  no  less  than  the  ex- 
pediency, of  every  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  to 
develop  to  its  utmost  practicable  extent,  its  capacity  and  fertility. 
To  this  end  he  should  at  an  early  period  be  placed  in  possession  of 
every  established  theory  of  science  and  every  discovery  m  any  of  its 
various  departments  which  may  immediately  or  remotely,  tend  to  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  existing  modes  of  culture.  He 
should  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  power  of  all  the  elements 
which  separately  or  in  combination,  exert  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable 
influence  upon  the  soil ;  he  should  thoroughly  understand  its  geolo- 
^cal  formation,  and  the  effect  of  this  formation  upon  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  different  portions  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy  for  any  deficiency  in  its  original  capability  ;  and  above 
all,  he  should  be  well  versed  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  various 
substances  which  in  such  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms  enter  into  the 
cultivation  and  crQwth  of  the  vegetable,  no  less  than  of  the  animal 
world,  from  which  he  is  daily  and  hourly  to  draw  fresh  supplies  for 
future  use. 

Believing  as  I  do,  that  this  knowledge  can  be  most  efficiently  and 
systematically  communicated  in  our  public  schools,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  should  constitute  a  definite  portion  of  the  instruction  there 
given :  that  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  an  adequate  idea  should  be 
given  of  the  essential  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry,  the  organ- 
ism of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  various  relations  which  the  phy- 
sical economy  of  the  material  universe  sustain  to  the  development  and 
culture  of  the  soil.  An  elementary  text-book  embracing  these  inter- 
esting subjects  of  investigation  and  study,  and  presenting  in  a  simple,. 
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familiar  and  attractive  fomiy  those  views  which  I  hare  here  endeavor- 
ed to  indicate,  is  greatly  needed  in  our  common  schools  ;  and  will,  I 
trust,  soon  be  sapplied.  Such  a  work  has,  as  I  am  informed,  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Scotland,  and  is  about  to  be  re- 

Eublished  here  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  our  most  finished  scho- 
IT8,  now  temporarily  resid^t  in  Edinburgh.  The  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig,  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  Chaptal,  Daviess,  &c.,  al- 
though exceedingly  valuable  to  the  more  advanced  student,  are  not 
in  an  respects,  the  best  adapted  to  elementary  investigation,  and  are 
better  fitted  for  the  library  than  the  school. 

The  establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of  a  State  Normal  School 
for  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers,  presents  a  most  favor- 
able opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  correct  views  on  this  importutt 
topic.  It  is  from  this  institution  that  the  effective  impulse  should  be 
communicated,  which  may  lead  to  results  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation, surpassing  all  preceding  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  knowledge.  From  a  corps  of  teachers 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  scientific  principles  applicable  to  this  fi»ld 
of  labor,  may,  within  the  compass  of  a  very  brief  period,  be  diffused 
tibroughout  every  county,  town  and  school  district,  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fundamental  truths  of  agricultural  science  and 
art.  No  more  favorable  period  than  the  present,  can  be  imagined, 
for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  so  noble  a  design.  The  friends  of 
agricultural  improvement  are  moving  in  a  solid  column,  and  through 
the  agency  of  associated  and  individual  effort,  of  annual  fairs,  of  lo- 
cal celebrations  and  gatherings,  and  ably  conducted  periodicals,  are 
rapidly  assuming  that  precedence  in  the  body  politic  and  social  to 
which  they  are  legitimately  entitled.  The  true  theory  of  popular 
education  is  beginning,  under  the  enlightened  auspices  of  the  great, 
the  good  and  the  wise  of  both  hemispheres,  to  be  carried  into  prac- 
tical operation,  by  means  of  institutions  for  the  thorough  preparation 
of  teachers ;  by  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction,  widening  its 
channels  and  rationalizing  its  processes ;  by  the  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance and  value  as  the  harbinger  of  a  nobler  civilization,  and  con- 
sequently, of  the  claims  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  of  its 
teachers ;  and  by  that  ceaseless  and  vigilant  supervision  which  watch- 
es over  the  sucessiver  developments  of  its  onward  progress.  That 
education  which  is  to  fit  the  future  citizen  for  the  intelligent  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  he  owes  to  his  ma- 
ker, to  himself,  to  society,  to  his  country  and  to  his  race,  must  com- 
prehend within  its  compass  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  means 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  for  the  improvement,  advance- 
ment and  elevation  of  humanity.  And  with  this  knowledge  must  be 
associated  the  will  and  the  practical  ability  to  ^ppW  those  means  to 
the  production  of  the  highest  attainable  result.  The  numerous  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  the  arts  which  have  reflected  such  unfading 
glory  upon  the  three  last  centuries,  have  already  removed  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  the  well  bein?  of  the  race,  as  well  in  a  physical 
as  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     By  flie  substitution  of  machinery  for 
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labor,  by  a  knowledge' of  the  elanentary  properties  and  latent  pow- 
ers of  matter  in  its  innumerable  forms,  by  the  combined  and  irresisli' 
ble  force  of  numbers  acting  in  concert,  and  each  possessing  all  those 
materials  of  thought  and  action  which  the  collected  wisdom  of  pre- 
ceding ages  could  supply, — ^modern  civilization  has  attained  a  point 
from  which  it  can  survey  the  certain  triumphs  which  are  still  in  re- 
serve for  it  in  its  future  progress.  Among  those  triumphs,  one  of 
first  and  most  important  in  its  mfluences  upon  the  general  ameliora- 
tion of  humanity,  must  be  reckoned  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
and  complete  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth — 
the  triumph  of  agricultural  science.  Whatever  may  be  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  dutribuHon  of  the  wealth  of  nations  and  com- 
munities is  regulated,  here  must  be  found  its  source  :  and  while^ 
without  impeaching  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Providence,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  inexhaustible  capacity  of  the  soil  to  supply  the  wants  of 
all  living  things,  we  have  only  intelligently  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  thus  abundantly  provided  for  our  use,  to  secure  that  per- 
fect dominion  over  the  earth  and  its  products  which  was  the  original 
birth-right  and  the  heritage  of  humanity. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  only  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  this 
communication,  and  to  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

S.  S.  RANDALL. 


ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE  INTO  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL BOOKS  INTO  OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  &c. 


BY  H.  8.  RANDALL,  ESQ.* 


Having  been  unable,  from  a  pressure  of  other  avocations,  to  reply 
to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  me  by  the  society^s  committee  "  for  pro- 
moting the  introduction  of  Agricultural  books  in  Schools  and  Libra- 
ries,"— ^I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  your  circular, 
to  lay  the  results  of  my  experience  and  reflection  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  interest,  briefly  before  the  Society. 

I  regard  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  agriculture,  (for  1  suppose  this  is  involved  in  ^he 
introduction  of  the  "  books,")  into  our  common  schools,  as  merely 
one  of  time.  That  its  elementary  principles  should,  ultimately,  form 
a  part  of  the  education  of  a  people,  so  essentially  agricultural  as  our 
own,  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 

•  SnpwintcadeDt  of  Common  Sebooli  fi»r  Cortland  eoantj,  N.  Y. 
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In  determining  whether  the  proper  period  has  yet  arrired  for  sudi 
introduction,  the  main  point,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  settled,  is  this — 
are  elementary  and  other  studies  more  important  and  more  indispen- 
sable to  the  pupil,  than  that  of  agriculture,  so  generally  pursued,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  progress  in  our  primary  schools,  as  to  warrant  the 
introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  study,  the  acquisition  of  which,  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  render  it  of  any  practical  value,  would  consume 
much  time. 

It  may  be  considered  an  axiom,  that  studies,  if  equally  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  should  be  taken  up  and  mastered,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  And  although  the  pupil  need  not  be 
confined  to  one,  he  should  be  restricted  to  a  few.  Two,  or  at  most, 
three,  in  addition  to  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school -room,  (reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,)  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  maturest  scholar. 
If  the  number  is  extended,  time  is  frittered  away,  and  habits  of  super- 
ficiality are  acquired. 

In  assigning  agriculture  as  a  science,  its  true  rank  in  the  scale  of 
importance  amongst  the  other  sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  should 
constitute  the  popular  education  of  our  country,  we  must  not  forget 
our  natural  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  consequence  of  our  chosen 
and  favorite  pursuits.  True,  we  can  hardly  overrate  the  utility  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  industry  which  aflTords  means 
of  subsistence  to  much  the  greatest  portion  of  our  people,  and  indeed 
of  mankind.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that  everything 
which  tends'^to  its  improvement,  tends  directly,  and  more  perhaps  than 
by  any  other  possible  means,  to  add  to  individual  and  national  wealth. 
But  is  wealth  the  paramount  object  of  either  the  individual  or  the  na- 
tion 1  Is  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  its  attainment  the  end  of  edu- 
cation t  It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  debate  a  proposition  so  ab- 
surd ! 

In  whatever  position  man  may  be  placed  socially  or  politically,  the 
first  ereat  prerequisite  to  fit  him  to  "  act  well  his  part,^'  is  the  proper 
development  of  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  faculties.  Virtue, 
intelligence,  and  health  are  of  more  importance  than  wealth,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances :  and  especially  are  they  so,  (particularly 
the  two  former,)  when  man  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties,  and 
incur  the  responsibilities  of  self-government  in  a  republic. 

To  decide,  and  decide  unhesitaringly,  that  it  is  far  more  important 
to  instil  moral,  intellectual,  (and  to  this  I  would  add,  political)  science 
into  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  especially  young  republicans,  than 


to  teach  them  any,  or  even  all  the  natural  sciences,  is  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, underrating  the  dignity  or  the  value  'of  our  art  or  calling  as 
husbandmen.     To  love  ^^  Kome  more,"  is  no  proof  of  a  disposition  to 


undervalue  Caesar ! 

The  question  now  comes  up,  ire  the  studies  above  enumerated  pur- 
sued so  generally,  and  are  pupils  in  such  a  state  of  progress  in  them, 
that  we  would  be  justified  in  superadding  the  science  of  agriculture 
to  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools  ? 

First,  in  relation  to  moral  culture.  Is  moral  science  taught  in  our 
schools  from  books  1    Not  one  scholar  out  of  every  hundred  in  our 
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State,  his  probably  ever  opened  a  book  deYoted  to  the  sdoice  of  etbics. 
Worse  than  this,  there  are  no  such  books  of  generally  acknowledged 
merit,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children.*  Do  instructors  teach  it 
orally  1  As  a  general  thing,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  they  do  not — usu* 
ally  pleading  a  want  of  time  from  a  multiplicity  of  other  studies.  Is 
it  expedient  to  surrender  up  this  branch  of  education  exclusively  to 
|»arental  and  clerical  influences'?  Facts,  daily  occurring  on  every 
side  of  us,  trumpet-tongued,  make  answer. 

Next,  let  va  ask  what  is  done  for  intellectual  culture  ? 

What  faculty  besides  that  of  memory,  is  systematically  trained  and-, 
developed,  unless  it  be  in  the  ordinary  faulty  method  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  English  grammar — the  latter  too,  almost 
universally  degraded  to  a  mere  process  of  memory  1 

And  finally,  what  is  accomplished  in  our  schools,  in  preparing  the 
young  republican  to  discharge  his  duties  a&  such,  by  making  him  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  structure  of  our  government, — ^the  general  princi' 

Sles  of  political  economy,  and  (ouent  I  not  to  add,)  political  ethics? 
^t  of  one  hundred  teachers  exammed  by  me,  three  years  since,  not 
exceeding  ten  could  g^ve  a  d^nite  idea  of  the  relative  powers  and 
duties  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  of 
our  State  and  General  Governments !  Ten  per  cent  has,  perhaps, 
now,  increased  to  fifty.  Not  ten  out  of  every  hundred  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  rudiments  of  political  economy !  And  perhaps  af- 
ter  all,  these  teachers  are  not  blameable,  or  at  least,  most  blameable^ 
— ^for  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  has  not  been  required  of  them 
as  a  qualification  for  teaching  !  But  if  this  is  the  condition  of  this 
branch  of  education  among  the  teacherSj  what  wee  we  to  expect  from 
the  schools ! 

These  are  assuredly  painful  truths  to  utter.  But  if  true,  it  is 
equally  certain  they  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  We  stand  in  need 
of  a  radical  and  pervading  reformation,  on  the  subject  of  popular 
education^ — ^and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  there  are  other  im- 
provements far  more  necessury,  than  any  wluch  would  accrue  from 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  agriculture. 

Even  were  it  otherwise,  our  teadiers  are  not  now  qualified  to  teach 
scientific  agriculture  ;  and  our  pupils  are  not  qualified,  by  a  knowl* 
edge  of  preparatory  branches, — as  for  example,  chemistry  y— to  follow 
up  and  investigate  it  as  a  science. 

Waiving  all  other  objections,  there  is  no  suitable  treatise, 
prepared  in  reference  to  American  soils  and  climate,  discussing  the 
subject  comprehensively  and  scientifically,  yet  sufficiently  briefly,  for 
a  text  book  in  our  schools ;  and  which  is  sufficiently  dear,  simple 
and  explanatory  for  adaptation  to  juvenile  attainments  and  juvenile 
comprehension.  Of  what  utility  could  the  works  of  Davy,  Liebig, 
Boussingault,  or  Paen,  be,  to  a  ^^  raw"  boy  of  sixte^i,  utterly  un* 
acquainted  with  even  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  ? 

•  The  <<  Hollo  code  of  Morals^"  iiJ»  natr  itat  •nylilng  wtth  whioii  I  m  aoqiudBtod. 
Wayland'i  abridged  <<  Moral  Science,*'  andscTeral  omer  works  of  limilar  stamp  are  weU 
salted  to  advaiieed  scholars,  bat  scarcely  adapted  tathe  anderstaading  of  ehildrea. 
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Again,  nearly  if  not  all  works  of  any  reputation,  which  haye  ap- 
peared, on  the  sabject  of  agriculture,  have  been  too  exclusiyely  theo- 
retic, or  too  exclusiyely  practical.  It  would  be  by  a  union  of  both, 
th&t  a  suitable  work  for  schools  could  be  prepared.  And  there  is 
another  consideration  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  overlook.  The 
most  learned  writers  are,  to  this  day,  divided  on  some  of  the  great 
and  cardinal  points  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  Saussure,  raen, 
and  Liebig,  differ  as  widely  in  some  of  their  theories,  as  ordinary  feir- 
mers  do  in  their  practices !  Though  this  should  prove  no  bar  to 
study  and  investigation,  it  shows  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  even 
prepare  a  text  book  which  would  be  above  all  danger  of  teaching 
^rror. 

In  relation  to  die  introduction  of  Agricultural  books  into  school 
libraries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  propriety  and  expediency. 
Among  our  agricultural  population,  it  is  smgular  that  so  few  are  al- 
ready introduced.  It  is,  doubtless,  greatly  attributable  to  the  want  of 
treatises  of  a  popular  character. 

I  should  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  a  State  Normal 
Agricultural  School,  with  a  pattern  and  experimental  farm.  I  believe  a 
manual-labor,  self-supporting  school,-^partly  on  the  basis  of  M.  Fellen- 
bourg's  school,  at  BLofwyl, — ^in  every  county  of  our  State,  would,  (i 
equally  successful  in  obtaining  students,)  be  of  far  more  value  than  our 
academies.  Poverty  would  be  no  bar  to  entering  such  a  school ;  and 
lid>or  would  confer  health,  and  that  spirit  of  self-dependence,  and 
manly  industry,  which  would  teach  the  poor  to  acquire  and  the  opu- 
lent to  preserve  the  blessmgs  flowing  from  wealth,  or  to  encounter 
poverty  without  repining,  or  a  surrender  of  independence  or  self- 
respect. 

Your  obH  servH, 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 
B.  P.  JoHNBOK,  Esq. 
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ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS 

OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMO^ 
TION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agricol- 
tttre,held  Nov.  Ist,  1844, 

A  letter  was  read,  addressed  to  Mr.  Quincy,  by  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  requesting 
some  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  It  was  thereupon  voted,  that  the 
letter  be  committed  to  the  President,  ^r.  Welles)  and  Mr.  Quincy, 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1845,   a  reply  in  the  form  of  a  report  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Welles,  and  read  to  the  board,  and  by  them  approved,  and  a  copy 
directed  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Quincy,  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
A  copy  of  the  record, 

BENJ.  GUILD, 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Massachusdts  Society  for 
the  Profnotion  of  Agriculture. 

As  soon  as  the  Independence  of  the  country  was  established,  the 
attention  of  the  community  was  at  once  led  to  tbe  consideration  at 
the  state  of  our  agriculture. 

A  war  of  seven  years  had  fallen  heavily  on  the  fanner  ;  whilst  his 
efforts  had  been  called  ^into  exercise  with  success,  in  another  field,, 
his  homestead  had  become  cheerless  and  barren. 

This  alone  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  general  sympathy. 

The  new  relations  in  which  the  different  classes  of  the  community 
stood  at  home,  and  the  effects  on  the  value  of  our  productions 
abroad  by  the  change  of  our  foreign  relations,  became  objects  of  great 
solicitude.  It  became  therefore  a  prevailing  desire  that  earnest  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  improve  whatever  discoveries  had  been  made 
in  cultivation  at  home  or  abroad,  and  that  a  full  knowledge  thereof, 
should  be  disseminated  to  excite  and  enlarge  the  production  of  the 
country,  which  was  looked  to  prospectively,  as  an  essential  object  for 
the  common  welfare  ;  as  from  the  mode  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country,  our  cultivation  was  of  narrow  and  limited  extent ;  an 
increase  oi  the  capacity  of  production  was  therefore  highly  desirable. 
Impresssed  with  these  sentiments,  in  the  year  1792,  application  was 
made  by  a  large  number  of  respectable  citizens  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  an  act  was  passed  ^^  To  incorporate  and  establish 
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a  society  by  the  name  of  ^^  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture.''  '* 

This  act  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  John  Hancock,  and  the  per* 
son  named  to  call  the  first  meeting  was  Samuel  Adams. 

This  was  soon  called,  trustees  appointed,  and  suitable  rules  and 
rwulations  were  adopted.  (Vol.  5  page  80.) 

By  the  fifteenth  rule,  it  was  provided  that  the  several  members 
should  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  two  dollars  annually, 
until  otherwise  ordered,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  had  in  view  ^ 
it  further  appears  that  a  subscription,  liberal  for  that  period,  was  forth- 
with made  of  about  four  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  important  ob- 
jects thus  contemplated.  The  society  by  its  trustees,  then  proceeded 
to  place  before  the  public,  the  several  objects  as  to  which  informa- 
tion was  needed  from  the  experience  of  our  husbandmen ;  suitable 
Eremiums  were  offered  for  invention  and  discoveries,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ition  to  the  improvement  of  our  race  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  and  these 
were  varied  from  year  to  year,  as  seemed  most  important  and  desira- 
ble. The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  With  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  breed  of  cattle,  several  costly  and  valuable  animals  were 
presented  by  liberal  men,  and  that  no  means  should  be  untried,  some 
of  great  promise  in  successive  periods  of  time  have  been  imported 
by  the  societv,  and  placed  for  the  general  advantage  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Strenuous  efforts  were  also  made  to  ascertain  the 
race  of  sheep  best  suited  for  our  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  genend 
purposes  of  our  manufactures. 

In  1797,  the  trustees  published  some  agricultural  pamphlets,  which 
afterwards  became  a  journal  to  which  they  mostly  contributed, 
and  by  the  aid  of  others,  the  freedom  of  discusuon  and  means  of  in- 
formation were  widely  diffused  ;  this  was  continued  /or  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  was  productive  of  a  good  effect. 

The  several  counties  were  appealed  to  for  the  establishment  at 
County  Societies,  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  Society,  which  has 
been  gradually  accomplished,  and  been  productive  of  beneficial  effects 
on  the  interests  of  agriculture.  From  a  desire  to  avail  of  these  ad- 
vantages, the  trustees  proposed  to  have  a  cattle-show  at  Brighton, 
which  was  kept  up  for  several  years  ;  those  distinguished  by  knowl- 
edge and  experience  being  invited  to  address  the  assembly  of  congre- 
gated farmers.  Their  addresses^through  the  Journal  and  the  press  b 
general,  were  widely  diffused. 

Plowing  matches  were  instituted.  A  hall  was  built  mostly  by 
the  liberal  contributions  of  individuals,  for  the  exhibition  of  domes- 
tic and  other  manuractures,  for  which  premiums  were  offered,  which 
course,  though  varied,  has  been  long  continued. 

About  1802  the  trustees  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge  college.  Wm.  D.  Peck, 
was  elected  Professor;  the  benefit  of  his  researches,  which  were  highly 
estimated,  were  laid  before  the  public  through  the  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal, and  the  press  generally.  On  the  20th  February,  1819,  the  Le- 
gislature passed  an  act  by  which  every  society  which  should  raise  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
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should  receive  fSOO  a  year  and  in  like  proportion  tar  any  greater 
sum  not  exceeding  $600.  This  liberal  extension  of  the  aid  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government,  had  a  good  effect  in  exciting  an  increased 
attention  to  the  several  arts,  inventions  and  improvements  by  which 
the  whole  community  are  alike  benefited. 

After  the  experience  of  several  years,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
many  exhibitions  of  implements,  manufactures,  with  flie  cattle-show, 
&c.,  together  with  the  distributions  of  the  premiums,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  excite  a  general  interest,  might  to  advantage  be  carried 
more  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  under  varied  regulations,  tending 
to  a  more  general  association  and  convention  of  all  those  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  several  ^eat  objects  had  in  view. 

With  this  yiew  notice  was  givai  that  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
would  be  held  on  the  10th  of  October,  1844,  at  Worcester;  the  seve- 
ral premiums  on  stock,  manufactures,  &c.,  were  modified  and  duly 
pubUshed.  The  result  was  highly  gratifying ;  the  show  indicated  pro- 
gressive improvement — the  premiums  were  awarded  mostly  by  the 
advice  of  members  of  the  county  societies,  and  were  apparently  con- 
firmed by  general  opinion. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Worcester  Society  was  in  a  most  acceptable 
manner  extended,  and  in  the  evening  a  numerous  and  respectable  col- 
lection of  Agriculturists,  not  only  from  New-England  but  from  New- 
York  also,  were  by  invitation  assembled.  Several  officers  of  that 
State  Society  made  interesting  addresses,  which  were  received  with 
great  applause. 

Qov.  Briggs,  with  many  other  members  of  the  county  societies,  did 
like  honor  to  the  occasion. 

And  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture,  cherish  a  hope  that  the  interesting  discussions  so  fUly 
and  freely  indulged  in  at  this  assemblage,  may  have  a  due  influence 
on  any  future  occasion. 

All  of  which  is  submitted.  

JOHN  WELLES. 

Bof^,  Janmary^  1846. 
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COUNTY  SOCIETIES- 
CONDENSED  STATEMENTS  OP  THEIR  PROCEEDINGS. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Oi^anized  in  1843,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution.  The  first 
Monday  in  February,  the  day  fixed  for  the  annual  meeting,  the  offi- 
cers were  elected.  The  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  8th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, where  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  amount  of  $142.  The 
amount  offered  for  field  crops,  to  be  awarded  Feb.  4, 1845,  is  $51.60« 

Officers. — Alvan  Burr,  President  j  Stephen  Woodruff,  Luther 
Couch,  Vice-Presidents ;  Ransom  Lloyd,  Recording  Secretaiy  ;  Laa* 
rens  Hull,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  EUicottville  in  October,  and  well 
attended.  A  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  stock  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  domestic  articles,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society. 

Officers. — ^Abraham  Searl,  President ;  Samuel  Harvey,  of  Moot'' 
field,  Vice-President  j  Daniel  Reed  Wheeler,  of  Ellicottville,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY. 

From  this  Society  no  report  has  beeen  received.  Published  noti- 
ces state  that  the  Annual  Fair  was  held  early  in  October ;  that  the  ex- 
hibition^ though  commendable  in  many  particulars,  was  decidedly  de^ 
fident  as  a  whole  ;  and  that  an  excellent  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  D.  Lee  of  Bu^o. 


CHAUTAUQUE  COUNTY. 

The  report  from  this  county  speaks  of  the  small  beginning  of  the 
Society  ;  and  of  the  several  vears  of  struggle  it  maintained  Airing 
its  early  existence  ;  and  of  ^^  the  timely  and  noble  act  of  the  Legi»- 
lature  of  1841,  which  brightened  the  projects  and  added  new  life  to 
the  cause  of  agricvdtural  improvement  throiighoat  the  cottoty^"    One 
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hundred  and  seyenty-five  members  paid  each  one  dollar  the  last  year 
to  the  Society.  Five  crops  of  com  ranged  from  eighty-eiglit  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  bushels  per  acre.  The  soil  of  the  county  beins 
chiefly  adapted  to  grazing,  those  farmere  have  been  most  successful 
who  have  adapted  their  operations  mostly  to  that  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. The  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September, 
presenting  a  fine  exhibition,  and  indicating  the  advancing  prosperity 
of  the  county. 

Officers. — Thomas  B.  Campbell,  President ;  D.  J.  Matteson, 
Abijah  Clark,  Caleb  O'Dauchaday,  Wm.  Prendergast,  2d,  J.  S.  Pat- 
terson, Henry  Baker,  W.  W.  Chandler,  Timothy  Judson,  Elisha  Nor- 
ton, Nathan  Mixer,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Wm.  Riley,  Secretary ;  Samu^ 
el  A.  Brown,  Treasurer. 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Fair  were  held  at  Havana  on  the  2d  and 
3d  of  October.  More  than  two  hundred  domestic  animals  were  ex- 
hibited, and  other  departments  of  the  Fair  exceeded  in  interest  and 
extent  those  at  previous  fairs.  The  annual  address  was  given  by  A. 
J.  Wynkoop. 

Premiums  were  given  on  Wheat,  for  501  bushels  per  acre  ;  com^ 
116  bushels,  105  bushels,  and  96)  bushels  per  acre  ;  on  Barley,  61 
bushels  per  acre ;  and  on  hay,  3  tons  la750  lbs.  per  acre. 

Officers. — E.  C.  Frost,  President;  Comfort  Bennett,  Gabriel 
Sawyer,  Abel  N.  Sweet,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  G.  B.  Dix,  William  Hoff- 
man, Peter  McKey,  Samuel  Leverick,  Henry  Crandall,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  Levi  J.  Cooley,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  William  W.  Vfi^ 
oer,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Wm.  Maxwell,  Treasurer. 


CLINTON   COUNTY. 

The  Fur  was  held  at  Plattsburgh,  Sept.  27th,  1844.  The  Society 
have  published  a  pamphlet  of  their  proceedings,  which  evinces  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  Society,  and  contains  many  interesting 
and  valuable  reports,  in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture. 
Among  other  crops,  of  which  distinct  statements  of  the  modes  of 
culture  are  given,  are,  Coin,  92  bushels, ,  88  bushels,  and  80  bush- 
els per  arre ;  and  Potatoes,  496  and  300  bushels,  respectively,  per 
acre.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  statements  of  experiments  on  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees ;  on  Beets  and  Tumeps ;  on  Rotation  of 
Crops ;  and  on  the  manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  with  a  descrip* 
tion  of  a  new  and  improved  churn  ;  all  of  which  are  given  under 
their  appropriated  heads  in  this  volume. 

Officers. — Edwin  Benedict,  Plattsburgh,  President ;  Augustas 
Ransom,  Charles  C.  Knappen,  Wijietts  Eeese,  Robert  E.  Eeese,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Jacob  H.  Holt,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  George  W. 
Palmer,  Reconling  Se<7etary  ;  Moses  K.  Piatt,  Treasurer. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY, , 

The  Fourth  Annual  Fair,  was,  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  list  of  premiums  has  been  reported,  but  not  the 
officers  of  the  Society.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Maj. 
Abraham  Van  Buren  ^^  and  was  received  with  universal  approbation.'' 


CORTLAND  COUNTY, 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  Homer  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  October. 
There  was  a  spirited  competition  in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
premium  list.  Number  of  cattle  exhibited  100 ;  sheep  75  to  100  ; 
Swine  60  to  60  ;  and  horses  from  20  to  30.  The  annual  address  was 
given  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.  The  aid  from  the  State,  and  the 
consequent  influence  of  the  county  society,  has  wrought  a  decided 
improven^nt  in  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  Among  the  premi- 
ums awarded  for  field  crops,  were  two  for  oats,  one  83  bushels  and 
the  other  82  bushels  per  acre ;  and  an  enormous  crop  of  corn,  150 
bushels  to  the  acre,  a  full  statement  of  the  management  being  given 
under  the  appropriate  head  in  this  volume. 

Officebs.— Jededisdi  Barber,  President.    The  others  not  reported. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 
The  Fw  was  held  at  Delhi,  October  16,  1844.  Two  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  were  paid  in  premiums.  Improvement  was  visible  in  ev- 
ery department  The  county  being  chiefly  a  grazing  section,  the  exhi- 
bition of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,- and  swine,  was  particularly  interesting. 
The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Fitch,  President  of 
the  Society.    The  names  of  the  other  oflicers  not  reported. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  was  held  at  Washington  Hollow  on  the  12th  and  13th 
days  of  September.  The  show  of  domestic"animals  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  fair.  More  than  one  thousand  dollars  have  been  dis- 
tributed the  last  three  years  in  premiums.  The  premium  com  crops 
were  861  and  85  i»  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats,  57  bushels;  ruta  baga,393 
bushels.  A  very  valuable  nd  able  address  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Beek- 
man,.chiefly  on  the  importance  of  manures  and  their  application,  and 
on  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  extracts  from  which  wiU  be  found  under 
their  appropriate  heads  in  this  volume. 

Officers. — Stephen  S.  Thorn,  President ;  James  F.  Shief,  Thomas 
Taber,  Obadiah  'fitus,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Henry  A.  Mesier,  Ednr 
Sleight,  Recording  Secretaries ;  George  Eneeland,  Cbrrespondmg 
Secretary  ;  George  Wilkinson,  Treasurer. 
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ERIE  COUNTY. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Bufialo,  on  the  25th  and  26th 
of  September.  It  was  regarded  as  equal  to  any  preceding.  Among 
the  premiums  awarded  by  this  society,  were,  for  com,  81  Dushels  per 
acre ;  spring  wheat,  36  bushels ;  barley,  60  bushels ;  and  potatoes, 
35!0  busnels  per  acre. 

Officers. — Henry  B.  Ransom,  Clarence,  President ;  Abner  Bryant, 
Augustus  Raynor,  Wm.  Mills,  Timothy  S.  Hopkins,  Moses  Case, 
Amos  Chilcott,  Henry  Atwood,  Alonzo  Havens,  Ezra  Chaffer,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Warren  Bryant,  BuSalo,  Secretary ;  Robert  McPherson, 
Iheaflurer. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

The  report  of  the  Annual  Fair,  held  October  4,  and  contamiBg 
only  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  for  the  premiuais,  spetkB 
of  the  improvement  upon  the  fidr  of  last  year. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

This  flourishing  Society  held  its  Annual  Fair  at  Watertown,  on 
October  1st  and  2d.  An  mteresting  and  able  report  was  made  by  E. 
Kirby,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  farms,  from  which  ex- 
tracts are  made  on  Farm  Management,  and  on  the  Wheat  Crop,  un- 
der the  appropriate  heads  of  this  volume ;  the  annual  address  by 
Charles  E.  Clark,  Esq.  A  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  is 
furnished  by  the  fact,  that  f409  have  been  paid  by  members  of  the 
Society  the  past  year,  whicL  with  $45  for  the  addmission  of  stran- 
gers into  the  show  hall,  and  f  183  from  the  State,  amounts  to  $637. 

Officers. — Charles  E.  Clarke,  President ;  Oiorge  White,  Noah- 
diah  Hubbard,  P.  S.  Stewart,  Titus  Ives,  Elisha  Camp,  Edward 
Whilford,  Curtis  Goulding,  Azariah  Doane,  Levi  Miller,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  Willard  Ives,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Adriel  Ely,  Record- 
ii|g  Secretary  ;  O.  V.  Brainard,  Treasurer. 


LEVTBS  COTJNTT. 

The  Fair  was  beld  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  much  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Premiums  were  awarded  on  Spring  Wheat, 
for  42  and  38  i  bushels  per  acre ;  Ruta  Baga,  877  bushels ;  Corn, 
114  i  bushels ;  Potatoes,  420  bushels ;  and  Barley,  57  bushels.  For 
accounts  of  the  culture  of  these  respectively,  see  the  respective  heads 
on  those  articles  in  jthis  volume.  The  annual  address  was  made  by 
M.  M.  Nort(m,  Esq. 

Office&s. — ^Ela  Merriam,  President;  Homer  Collins,  Isaac  W. 
Bostwick,  Harrison  Blodget,  Oliver  Hough,  Horace  CLapp,  Lyman 
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R.  Lyon,  Menit  M.  Norton,  E.  L.  Sheldon,  Nelson  I.  Beach,  Peter 
Miller,  Vice-Presidents ;  Charles  Dayan,  Recording  Secretary ;  Chas. 
L.  Martin,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Harvey  Stevens,  Treasurer ; 
Sanford  Coe,  Hiram  Mills,  Nornian  Gowdy,  Seth  Miller,  Clarence 
Whittaker,  Executive  Committee. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Fair  took  place  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1844.  The  report  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Society.  Among  the  premiums,  were  two  on  Wheat,  the  best 
acre  being  531  bushels,  and  the  best  two  ac^es,  841  bushels. 

Officers. — ^W.  W.  Wadsworth,  President ;  HoUoway  Long,  Thos.' 
H.  Newbould,  Hector  Hitchcock,  Vice-Presidents;  C.  H.  Bryan, 
Secretary ;  Allen  Ayrault,  Treasurer. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  was  held  cm  the  1st  and  Sd  of  October,  1844.     The  re- 

Sort  states  that  premiums  were  awarded  f(»r  66,  64,  and  63  bushels  of 
larley  per  acre ;  106  and  91  of  Oats;  147, 110,  and  93  of  Com  ; 
1,600  of  Beets  ;  43  of  Winter  Wheat ;  and  48  and  47  of  Spring 
Wheat ;  but  statements  of  the  mode  of  culture  are  not  given. 

Officers. — Seneca  B.  Burchard,  President ;  Horace  Hawks,  Will- 
iam Benton,  William  Ward,  Vice-Presidents;   Thomas  A.  Clark, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Ledyard  Lincklean,  Recording  Secretary ; 
Uriah  Leeland,  Treasurer. 
/ 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  Society  held  its  Fair  on  the  8th  and  9lh  of  October,  1844, 
which  was  attended  with  its  usual  interest.  The  proceedings,  with 
the  able  address  of  Dr.  D.  Lee,  of  Buffalo,  have  been  published  JB 
pamphlet  form.  Interesting  extracts  from  this  pamphlet  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Farm  Management,  and  the  Culture  of  Wheal  and 
of  Com,  in  this  volume. 

Officers. — John  H.  Robinson,  President ;  UlishB  Harmon,  Oakb 
K.  Hobbie,  Frederick  P.  Root,  Vice-Presidwits ;  Henry  M.  Wari^ 
Recording  Secretary ;  Thomas  H.  Hyatt,  Cottreeg^ondiBg  Setnretaiy  ; 
James  P.  Fogg,  Treasurer. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  report  from  this  county  consists  chiefly  of  a  list  of  the  sac- 
eessful  competitors  at  the  Annual  Fair,  held  the  8th  and  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1844. 

Officsbs. — George  Geortner,  President ;  Josiah  Nellie,  Cornelias 
W.  Phillips,  Vice-Presidents ;  John  Frey,  Secretary ;  James  Lansing, 
Jr.,  Treasurer. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Lockport,  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  October,  1844.  A  decided  improvement  on  former  years,  in  at- 
tendance and  interest,  was  evident.  Crops  were  produced  in  the 
county,  as  follows :  Wheat,  68,  64, 60,  aud  38  bushels  per  acre ; 
Com,  63,  61,  and  48  bushels  per  half  acre ;  Oats,  101  and  90 ;  and 
Barley^  62  bushels  per  acre.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
G.  W.  HoUey,  Esq.,  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Officers.— James  D.  Shuler,  Lockport,  President ;  Jonathan  In- 

EIIs,  John  Gould,  Vice-Presidents ;  Sulivan  Cavemo,  Lockport, 
cretary ;  Silas  H.  Marks,  Treasurer. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  October, 
exceeded  those  of  former  years ;  and  the  interest  evinced,  by  attend- 
ance, was  as  great  as  at  any  previous  period.  The  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  Society  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  $400  have  been  paid  to 
its  treasury  by  members,  which,  with  the  State  donation,  amounts  to 
$656.  The  premiums  for  crops  were,  on  Winter  Wheat,  381  bushels, 
and  361  bushels  per  acre ;  on  Spring  Wheat,  39^  bushels,  37  bushels, 
and  31  bushels  per  acre;  on  Com,  103  bushels,  98  bushels,  and  88 
bushels  per  acre ;  Rye,  40  bushels,  and  32  bushels ;  Barley,  68  bush- 
els, and  59  bushels  per  acre ;  Oats,  96,  and  72  bushels ;  Carrots,  1120 
bushels ;  Peas,  36  bushels ;  White  Beans,  37  bushels  per  acre ;  and 
Potatoes,  192,  and  126  bushels  per  half  acre.  The  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Rome,  President  of  the 
Society.  An  extract  from  the  Farm  Report,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Farm  Management  in  this  volume. 

Officers. — Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Rome,  President ;  John  Butter- 
field,  Horatio  W.  Gary,  Sylvester  Curtis,  Samuel  H.  Cburch,  Lewis 
Benedict,  Thomas  Horton,  Wm.  Furguson,  John  J.  Knox,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ;  E.  Comstock,  Rome,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  L.  T.  Mar- 
shall, Vernon,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Wm.  Bristol,  Treasurer. 
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ONONDAGA  COUNlY. 

The  report  from  this  county  conusts  only  of  a  list  of  premiums 
awarded  at  the  Fair  held  in  Syracuse,  on  the  2d  and  3rd  of  October. 
1844. 

Officsbs. — Squire  M.  Brown,  Elbridge,  President  ^  George  Ged- 
des,  John  F.  Clark,  Vice-Presidents :  Russell  Hubbard,  Syracusei 
Recording  Secretary:  James  M.  Ellis,  Onondaga,  Corresponding 
Secretary  ;  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Treasurer. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

The  show  of  last  year  was  held  at  Canandaigua,  and  appears  to 
have  been  creditable  to  the  county. 

Ofucbbs. — John  Greig,  President ;  Joseph  Fellows,  Joel  S.  Hart, 
Chester  Loomis,  Jonathan  Buel,  Hiram  Pitts,  Vice-Presidents ;  Wm* 
W.  Gorham,  Recording  Secretary;  Oliver  Phelps,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  Nicholas  G.  Cheesebro,  Treasurer. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 

The  report  from*  this  county  exhibits  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Society,  the  Fair  exceeding  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  premi- 
ums awarded,  were  for  32  bushels  and  31  oushels  of  wheat  per  acre ; 
108  and  74  bushels  of  oats;  and  116  and  106  bushels  of  com.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  dollars  were  paid  out  in  premiums.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  by  F.  J.  Betts,  the  President. 

Officers. — ^Frederick  J.  Betts,  President ;  Benjamin  F.  Dunning, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  J.  W.  Gott,  Correspondmg  Secretary ;  Charles 
Downing,  Treasurer. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

The  annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  $117 
awarded  in  premiums.  An  interestmg  experiment  on  the  culture  of 
Beans  is  given  under  that  head  in  this  volume. 

Officsbs. — ^Archibald  L.  Daniels,  President ;  Benjamin  L.  BessaC| 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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26th  of  September.    The 
I.  I^re§ideni  qf  the 


wiUbe  found  under 
!^^geuji^pt  ij^  thifl  yolum^. 

pi^esid^nt ;  John  Becker,  Pe- 
r^TTrW^^i  » .^^-^  ^.^iiiM^t..,  ,  ^.  -^  -Bow^a,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary Vlu  A.  Still,  Recording  S^9ret^r)r  \  E-  C  Mitchell,  Treasurer  ; 
Bradley  Higgins,  Seth  Severance,  JTohn  Tiffany,  Executive  Commit- 
tec. 


OTS?GO  COUNTY. 

The  fourth  annij^  Faar  w^  held  s^t  Cooperstown  the  Sd  and  3d  of 
OctqDer,  in  which  the  usual  interest  appei^  to  hav^  been  manifested. 
Aniong  the  ^m'c^op.a,  were  93  J  and  99]^  bushels  of  com  per  acre  ; 
sphngwheat,  33  and^  i4  busheU ;  l)arley,  40  bushels ;  and  potatoes, 
290  bushels  per  acre. 

Officers.— Joseph  Bennett,  President;  Olcott  C.  Chamberlain, 
Daniel  (Jilchrist,  HAlsey  Spencer,  Vice-Presidents ;  Henry  Phinney, 
Secretary ;  Charles  McLean^  Treasurer. 


c^uKBNs  cp;ujrrY. 

Thei  Kair  was  held  at  Jaow^  Qpt.  10,  1844-    The,  only  report 
scceivedia  %  Ufit  of  the  Pr^miMms  awixdeid  a;t  tM  tm^ 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

The  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Troy,  October  2d  and  3d,  1844.  The 
mechanical  and  domestic  departments  and  the  exhibition  of  stock, 
were  very  interesting,  but  a  deficiency  of  interest  was  manifested  by 
most  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Th^  am^ual  address  was  given  by 
^n^  £.  D.  Da^xi;^  of  I^utchpss,  county.  Two  s^cces^ful  experiments 
qp  ^jff^j:^Taf&^T^  ^^^.  rjeport^  and  ^11  be  founcf  ii^  another  place 
in  this  volume.    The  names  of  ofipew  nptreported. 


SARATOGA  COUNTY. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Ballston  Spa«  Oct.  1st  and  2d, 
1844.    The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Daniel  Shepherd,  Esq. 

Officers. — David  Rogers,  President ;  Jesse  H.  Mead,  R.  R.  Ken- 
nedy, Vice-Presidents ;  Stephen  Merchant,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
John  A.  Corey,  Recording  Secretary ;  Seth  Wluuen,  Treasurer. 
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SCHdEARIE  <i!OUJ*Tir. 

This  Society  waft  ofgwi^ed  ib  1811,.  mA  held  it»  firet  annual  Fail: 
on  the  16th  a^d  16th  days  of  October,  1844—^000  .SO^eire  distorUHited: 
in  premiums.  The  aimual  addre^i  wail  delivered  by  Jed^iah^  MiUeri; 
Esq. 

OiPFicFse. — Jedediabi  Miller,i  PDesident;  Paniel  Larhia^  Peter 
Hynds,  George  Goodyear^,  Hfziekiafe  Mennin^  Charles  Gfovener^, 
Collin  Reed,  Vice-Presidents  $  Bj^  Beewat^r,  Sec^^ary ;  WiUmn 
Mann,  Treasures. 


SENECA  coiwrr. 

This  society  hae  publiehed  ilte'prooeedlegs  in  pamphlet  £Qirtn»;C]|r 
hibiting  its  usual  suocest  and  prospenly,  and  conrtaining  the  anMal 
address  by  John  Delafidd,  Esq.,  aii  Siamj  on  Manures  b^  SaMueli 
Williams  of  Waterloo^  and  the  award^of  pr^niums^jand  abrie£qkelcb 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  Extracts  fisom  the  Essay  on  Mshr 
nures  wUl  be  found  imder  the  h^  of  MoMuru  in  this  volumet 

OPFicEBS.^-John  Jc^nston,  President ;.  Joel  W.  Sevens  R.,  P. 
Hunt,  Clement  C.  Jones,  H.  T.  E.  Foster,  H.  Sutton,.  G.Y.  Sackett,< 
Henry  Ruder,  Jason  Smith,  Israel;  Lish^  Vice-Presidents;  Joel  W. 
Bacon,  Recording  Secretary ;  Johp  Dela&elil,  Coerisspondiag  Seoveter 
ry ;  John  D.  Coe,  Treasurer. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  John  Pxlafixld,  Cor.  Secretary  of 
this  Society,  to  the  State  Society  : 

^^  The  Corresponding  Secretary  opened  ar  correspondence  with  in- 
telltgoit  ftinners  of  each  town  in  the  counti^aDfik  collected  a^yariety 
cf  facts  useful  and  interestiiv^  and  it  is  beUerediif  the  same  qrsletai 
could  be  methodically  pursned,  it  would  ftimisfa  to  the  Stafte  Society 
a  mass  of  facts  annually,  fi-om  which  ]m|k>rtant  results  might  flowtty^ 
every  pains-taking  farmer  in  this  State.  Amongst  the  facts  thu8'(^ 
tatned  by  our  secretary-  for  tile  past  year,  it  nmybe  stated,  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  Seneca  county  is  less  d>uiKlant  by  nearly  one«^rarth^: 
than  in  1843 ;  the  crop  was  more  orlessiignredbyrthefly,  and  it  wasi 
observed  that  the  early  sown  wheat  was  most  subject  to  its  ravages. 
The  description  of  wheat  cultivated  in  this  county  is  for  the  most 
part  the  Hutchinson.  The  barley  crop  has  proved  to  be  good  though 
small  in  quantity  ;  the  ftrmers  generally  have  omitted  its  cultivation ; 
the  demand  for  barley  during  a  short  period  this  autumn,  has  render^ 
ed  barley  a  profitable  crop. 

The  oat  crop  is  abundant  and  good  in  quality ;  the  black'  oat  is  ex- 
tensively sown,  and  preferred  as  the  heaviest  oat. 

Indian  corn  has  never  been  as  successfhlly  cultivated  in  Seneca 
county,  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  soil  of  this  county 
beinff  for  the  most  part  clay  ;  but  an  improved  system  of  cultivation 
would  doubtless  eive  to  the  fhrmer  more  abundant  r^ms  than  have ' 
yet  been  gathered. 
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Flax  is  eztensiTdy  raised,  producing  a  full  rich  seed,  sought  for 
with  aridity  by  the  proprietors  of  oil  mills  :  the  manufacture  of  Lin- 
seed oil  has  tended  to  check  the  production  of  linens,  but  the  farmer 
derives  a  valuable  article  for  feed,  in  the  refuse  of  tiie  mills,  known 
as  oil  cake.  The  export  of  this  article  to  England  has  tended  to 
keep  the  price  too  high  to  admit  of  very  grenersu  use. 

Hemp  has  not  yet  received  any  attention  in  this  county,  though 
many  localities  are  admirably  situated  for  its  profitable  culture. 

The  grass  crop  has  been  most  abundant.  Clover  and  timothy  are 
the  grasses  sown  almost  exclusively  :  clover  is  extensively  sown  as  a 
manure  crop,  turning  it  under  when  in  luxuriant  flower.  Large  quan- 
tities of  clover  seed  are  also  produced  with  advantage. 

Potatoes  have  suffered  in  many  towns  from  a  disease  not  under- 
stood :  they  have  decayed  in  the  ground  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  during  a  period  of  drouth.  Many  farmers  thought  it 
prudent  to  dig  and  house  their  potatoes  in  September,  but  in  many 
mstances  the  potatoes  then  dug,  and  fair  to  the  eye,  soon  showed  ev- 
.  idences  of  decay,  and  weretotallv  lost.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
we  have  too  long  and  too  oflen  planted  the  same  kind  of  root  on  the 
same  soil.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  want  knowledge  on  this  important 
matter,  which  has  lessened  the  crop  of  1843  not  less  than  ten  millions 
of  bushels,  as  appears  bv  a  report  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  ;  and 
this  season  we  mav  well  suppose  the  dimmution  to  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  bushels,  a  loss  of  edible  products  necessarily  af- 
fecting the  value  of  all  others." 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

The  annual  Fair  was  held  at  Ow^  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  October, 
1844,  in  which  the  usual  interest  was  manifested.  The  address  was 
given  by  H.  S.  Randall,  Esq.  The  report  on  crops  states  that 
wheat  has  been  produced  at  the  rate  of  48  bushels  per  acre,  oats  101 
bushels,  and  barley  40  bushels. 

Officess. — Charles  F.  Johnson,  Preadent;  Clark  Hyatt,  Wm. 
B.  Bement,  Vice-Presidents ;  John  Carmichael,  Treasurer ;  John  J. 
Taylor,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  L.  H.  Allen,  Recording  Secretary. 


TOBSPKINS  COUNTY. 

The  Society  held  its  Fair  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October,  1844.  A 
decided  improvement  is  spoken  of  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
county,  as  exhibited  at  the  Fair.  The  address  was  delivered  by 
Ebenezer  Mack,  Esq.  Among  other  premiums  on  crops,  one  was 
awarded  for  93  bushels  of  corn  per  acre ;  two  for  wheat,  59}  and574 
bushels  per  acre,  the  excellent  culture  given  them  described  under  the 
proper  head  in  this  volume ;  and  one  on  barley,  52  bushels  per  acre, 

OmcEas. — William  Carman,  Hector,  President :]  Amos  Lewis, 
2d,  Isaac  L.  Smith,  Henry  Brewer,  J.  J.  Speed,  Jr.,  E.  L.  B.  Curtis, 
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Lorenzo  Carter,  John  Bloom,  John  P.  Andrews,  Elias  J.  Ajres,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Wm.  L.  Dewitt,  Ithaca,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Sam- 
uel Crittenden,  Jr.,  Recording  Secretory ;  N.  T.  Williams,  Treasurer. 


ULSTER  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  11th  of  October ;  $176  were  paid  in 
premiums.  The  report  does  not  rq>re8ent  the  Society  as  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition 

Louis  D.  Bevier,  President ;  other  officers  not  reported. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  $310  have  been 
paid  in  premiums  the  past  year.  The  entire  receipts  were  $366 .50 — 
more  than  $100  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Among  the  pre- 
mium crops  were— wheat,  28  and  26  bushels  of  winter  wheat ;  40i, 
27  i  and  26}  bushels  of  spring  wheat ;  83)  and  79^  bushds  of  com ; 
79  bushels  of  oats ;  41  of  barley,  and  29  bushels  of  peas  per  acre. 

Officehs. — John  McDonald,  Salem,  President ;  James  Savage, 
L.  B.  Armstrong,  Zachariah  Sill,  Ezra  Smith,  Vice-Presidents ;  Or- 
ville  Clark,  Kingsbury,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Asa  Fitch,  Salem, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  Henry  Holmes,  Treasurer. 

From  the  report  of  this  Society,  furnished  by  Asa  Fitch,  Jr.,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  the  following  extracts  are  made,  showing  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  raise  funds  for  the  Society : 

^^  Entitled  to  special  notice,  as  forming  an  important  part  of  our 
proceedings,  and  bidding  fair  to  render  our  socie^  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, is  the  system  of  financial  measures  adopted  and  carried  into 
operation  the  past  season. 

^^  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  what  the  amount  of  our  funds 
would  be,  has  annually  been  the  most  embarrassing  obstacle  whidi 
the  managers  of  our  Society  have  had  to  encounter  in  conducting  its 
affairs.  It  is  obvious  that  our  premium  list  should  be  made  out  and 
published  some  months  previous  to  the  days  of  our  Fairs ;  and  yet 
we  have  ever  felt  it  to  be  most  unsafe  to  issue  this  list,  whilst  we  are 
•  in  utter  uncertainty  with  regard  to  what  the  amount  of  our  Amds  will 
be,  and  when  we  know  not  that  we  shall  receive  a  tithe  of  the  amount 
which  we  are  promising  to  pay.  Heretofore  we  had  depended  en- 
tirely upon  subscriptions  to  oe  annually  renewed,  and  it  has  not  been 
until  the  very  day  of  our  Fair  that  our  list  of  members  has  been  com- 
pleted— a  large  proportion  of  our  resources  having  been  in  each  year 
paid  in  upon  that  day.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  inconve- 
nience, the  Society  at  one  time  resolved  that  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  for  a  premium  whose  name  was  not  airoUed  as  a 
member  six  months  previous  to  the  day  of  the  Fair.    So  very  few 
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vtimefl,  lii^weter,  inrcte  iMMved  tA  ibt  'specified  tiii^,  that  ^we  trete 
HMnpdled  ftt  onee  to  "psoeAt  firom  this  regttlfttionor  ^anJcnn  tiieboM- 
faig  of  n  Vm  in  that  yeaer.  Moreemr,  w  ike  Society  bas  no  caHs  for 
disbursements  until  the  premiums  are  awarded,  it  seems  useless  to 
endeavor  to  collect  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  to  lay  idle  in  our  Trea- 
surer's hands  during  a  period  of  several  months.  All  that  we  deare 
is  an  assurance  that  this  money  will  be  l^r^coming  at  the  time  when 
it  is  tg^i^foimd  for  the  paytnent  of  f  tenttoms.  With  the  view,  fhere- 
<oni,  of  ebfUKtbg  the  tamioyaMes  Mid  fides  tnoident  to  this  sid>}«ot, 
and  eiving  a  greater  degree  of  permanency  to  the  yearly  incoMe  of 
the  Society!  a  paper  in  the  feHoviBg  worJa,  was  issued  in  July  last 
to  the  committeemen  in  the  several  towns,  with  a  request  that  it 
should  be  diligently  circulated,  -and  thereafter  returned  to  our  Trea- 
surer. ^  We  whose  names  are  subscribed,  hereby  enroll  ourselves  as 
^'permment  members  et  the  Washiftgtoa  Comity  Agricultural  Soci- 
"  ety,  and  severally  promise  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  thereof,  the  sum 
•**  of  one  dollar,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Society's  annual  meeting 
'^^  in  each  year,  whilst  the  present  organization  of  said  Society  con- 
'**  tinfues,  or  imtil  we  individually  cive  due  notice  to  said  Treasurer  to 
^^  erase  our  names  from  iJiis  list/'  This  measure  has  thus  far  *been 
Crowned  with  maxlced success.  From  (he  fiew  papers  already  returned, 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  hereby  easily  secure  the  yearly  payment  of 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  tlie  State  appropriation.  An  annual  in- 
come is  Ibus  insured  adequate  to  the  mcietit  suppott  of  t)ie  Society. 
^^  Another  measure  which  increases  the  auKMint  of  our  resources  at 
least  a  fourth  beyond  what  they  would  otfaerwisa  be,  is  the  following 
^clt  of  our  <k»^Htion  z  ^^  The  annual  Fair  d»aU  be  held  in  auch 
^^  town  as  shall,  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  in  each  year, 
^^  pay  or  secure  to  be  paid  to  the  Society  the  greatest  amount  of  cash; 
^^  provided  said  Fair  shall  never  be  beMJ  two  successive  yettrs  in  Ae 
*^  same  (town."  This  r^gidatl^i  inui  adopted  upon  the  principle  that 
it  i«^as  but  e^uitabk  that  the  kei^pera  of  pubKo  houses  and  other  per^ 
eons  yfko  derive  a  large  necuniary  beiiefit  from  having  a  Fair  held  in 
their  own  village,  should  contribute  liberally  towards  the  getting  up 
i(tf  $vtck  Fair.  It  should  be  noted  &rther,  that  in  this  ooeety,  the 
«reielioa  of  fuena,  furiushing  ef  toons  for  the  ecooamodatioB  of  the 
JBooi^ty,  &o.,  has  uniformly  been  at  the  ^pense  of  the  village  in  which 
^  Fair  i«  held,  «(b4  independent  ^  ^  oentributiea  of  ue  said  vil- 
)^e  to  the  Society's  treasury." 

JQrr^ffi.— In  last  year's  Transaction^  the  report,  on  fimna,  crops, 
4tc.9ipi^^8  to  611,  balongs  t#  epme  ether,  not  to  Wc^ttagtan 
oeunty* 


WYOMING  COUNTY* 

The  r€*port  froan  this  <iounty  furmriies  evidence  of  the  increasing 
pfosperity  of  the  Society.  I>r.  D.  Lee,  of  Buffalo,  gate  tke  anniver- 
-sary  addtess.    The  present  number  of  members  is  249. 

OiTFiciaui. — James  €.  Ferris,  President ;  J.  W.  liayer,  Sec'y. 
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YATES  COUNTY. 

The  annual  addra»  before  the  Society  was  deliTered  by  Richard 
H.  Williams,  Esq.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  stated  there  are  organized  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  in  the  counties  of  Broome,  Greene,  Genesee,  Sm- 
folk  and  Wayne,  in  each  of  w)uch^  F?^  ^.^r^  ^^^  ^^  1844.  Socie- 
ties have  also  been  organized  in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Ejngs  and 
Steuben.  From  none  of  these  counties  have  any  reports  been  re- 
ceceived. 
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NEWTORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Thomai  HiLLHOuiK,  TreotureTy  in  account  with  the  ^euhYork  State 

Agricultural  Society. 

RccEiPTS — 1844. 

Dividend  on  ftock, $106.00 

John  Greig's  subscription, 50.00 

Receipts  from  members  and  at  Fair, 3,723.80 

George  YaiPs  subscription, 25 .00 

J.  Donaldson's  subscription, 12.00 

Dividend  on  stock, 105.00 

J.  P.  Beekman's  subscription, 50.00 

J.  McD.  Mclntyre's  subscription, 20.00 

J.  Rathbone's  subscription, « •  25 .00 

State  of  New- York, 700.00 

W.  H.  Seward's  subscription, 50.00 

$4,865.00 

Mohawk  bonds  at  cost, 3,090.00 

$7,955.80 

EZPENDITURIS — 1844. 

JPreoMtimi. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Essays, $40.00 

B.Bradley,  Barley, 10.00 

U.  Beach,  Spring  Wheat, 15.00 

M.  Adams,  reas,  •  •  •  •  • 5 .00 

G.Geddes,  Barley, 5.00 

T.D.  Burrall,  Plow, 12.00 

N.  S.  Wright,  1st  premium  Winter  Wheat, 16 .00 

W.  Wright,  2d  premium  Winter  Wheat, 10.00 

G.R.  Smith,  Field  Peas, 10.00 

H.S.Randall,  RutaBaga, 8.00 

W.  Risley,  Carrots, 10.00 

T.  Weddle,  Heifer, 10.00 

S.  McLean,  Subsoil  Plow, 8.00 


^. 
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W.  Gaylord,  Essay  on  Insects, $60.00 

G.  McGeock,  Rye, 10.00 

H.  S.Randall,  Sheep, 25.00 

R.  Harmon,  Essay, , 20.00 

W.  A.  S.  North,  Swme, 10.00 

I.  B.  Comstock,  Apples ,. ,.,, .,., .,., ..  3.00 

B.  Langdon,  Cultivator  Plow, .,.•....  5 .00 

W.  Delancey,  Smut  Machine, , 6 .00 

R.  H.  Hall,  Stump  Machine, 6.00 

Mrs.  Russell,  Linen, 14.00 

C.  M.  Pelton,  Carpets  and  Rugs, 17.00 

M.  Kane,  Vegetables, •••••••..  2.00 

D.  B.  Fuller,  Working  Cattle,....*. 30.00 

I.  Townsend,  Vegetables, , 1 .00 

M.  Calkins,  Fat  Heifer, 16.00 

E.  B.  Smith,  plowing, 6.00 

D.  B.  Haight,  Horse, 10.00 

J.  Hutchinson,  Silk, 5 .00 

Ira  Hubbard,  Silk  and  Cocoons, 16 .00 

J.  Martin,  Butter, 16 .00 

Mrs.  C.  Rider,  Rag  Carpet, 2.00 

J.  Van  Kleeck,  Fat  Cattle, 16.00 

W.  U.  Chase,  Plow,  etc 28.00 

P.  Crispell,  Linen   4.00 

do      Tow  cloth  1.00 

do      Linen  diaper 3 .00 

do      Thread 2.00 

do      Stockings 1 .00 

S.  Carey,  ReeledSilk  10.00 

W.  Horrocks,  Table  Potatoes 3.00 

W.  Free,  Tobacco 2.00 

D.  Long,  Groom, 6 .00 

F.  Arnold,  Stoclnngs 1 .00 

P.  F.  Procius,  Plowing,  10.00 

W.  Rose,  Splitting  Madiine 5 .00 

D.  Flanders,  Grain  Cradles 3.00 

J.  Taplin,llireshing  Machine  16.00 

J.  G^art,  Best  Plowman   3 .00 

J.  Lumsden,  Durham  Bull 10.00 

S.  Currie,  Potatoes 1.00 

do        Cauliflowers ^    2.00 

W.  Wakeman.  Saxon  Ewes 10.00 

E.  Townley,  Bee  Hives  6.00 

J.  Dunham,  Horse 10.00 

J.  G.  Parker,  Bull  Calf 3.00 

D.  B.  Lent,  Cow  and  Pigs 20.00 

P.  F.  Knapp,  Coverlid  4.00 

F.  Wiard,  Gang  Plow 16.00 

N.  Hull.  Hearth  Rug  4.00 

W.  F.  Averell,  Plowing 15.00 

J.  Wilkinson,  Stockings 3.00 
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A.  firdwn,  Saxon  Buck  wi...  •;;•••;••;•;  ••• I&.db 

D.  B.  Haieht^  Lambi i^.OO 

I.  Foster,  Sheep   ...•• id. 00 

L.  D.  Clift,  Buck  Id. 00 

D.  Hasbroodc)  Single  Hone  ^...  lO;dO 

J.  Archibald,  Ayrshire  Bull  18.06 

B.  A  J.  Wait,  Ewes  •• 10.00 

A.  B.  Stockholm,  Matdied  Horses  ..4i 16.06 

8.  G.  Roe,  Breeding  Mare k....  16.06 

J.  l9i8soD,  Horse  «  0.06 

C.  Canfield,  Horse  ••...; ...i i id.Od 

A.  J.  Skidmore^  Horse •••••••••••••••••;•  4 .00 

J.  Greenfield,  Horse i id. 00 

W.  Salifburyj  Horse  ....*  20.00 

J.  Doty,  Working  Cattle  ..•. 4 ld.o6 

8.  Belding,  Horse  4 j.  S.06 

W.  Wakeman,  Fat  Heifer id.dO 

D.  Robinson,  Fat  Ox  ^....4.  ld.06 

D.  D.  Campbell^  Fat  Ox 19.00 

Gteo.  Mills, Fat  Oxen 20.06 

C.  Westcott,  Three  Year  OH  Steers  ..• i l5-06 

8.  Comstock,  Working  Oxm .^ •••  15.00 

J.  T.  Adriance^  Yc^etaUet i.OO 

W.E.White,  Maple  Sugar  id.OO 

D.  D.  Campbellj  Durhant  Heifer 6.00 

D.  Robinson,  Yearling  Heifer  v 10.00 

D.  1).  Campbell,  Durham  Bull  10.00 

E.  Long,  Horse 6.00 

W,  Washburn, Stockings  l.Od 

B.  &  J.  Carpenter,  Buck  .....' 6.66 

F.  B.  Powers,  Raz  Carpet ^.66 

Scofeld  &  Co.,  Woolen:  Cloth i....  &.dd 

C.  W.  Hull,  Saxon  Buck  .* • i&.06 

Mrs.  Henry,  Flannel •- fr.Ofe 

L.D.  Clift, Sheep i f0.p6 

Comstock  &  Ca,  Garden  Tools  .1.06 

B.  H.  Hart,  Boar ., IV.OO 

Jf.  Wilkinson,  Ma^e  Sugar 2.06 

A.  F.  UnderHlli  Fat  Cattle «>.06 

J.  Woodworth^ Maple  Sugar 15. 06 

J.  Wilkinson,  Horse  Cart  •••••••• 6 .00 

d.  Barret.  Stockings 2.06 

L.  F.  Allen,  Cow  and  Bull  Calf 1^.00 

Geo.  Gents, Silk 15.06 

J.  Palmer,  Hag  Caoppet f.06 

J.  W.Wheeler,  Three  Year  Old  Steerff 10.06 

8.  H.  Church,  Sheepj ^.06 

8.  Mitchell,  Floral  Ornaments, •••• ........  i.06 

Dedrick  &  Co.^  Fire  Escape, • ^.00 

J.  Dity,  Plowing.. .< S.06 
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SBUth, Lockwood ft. Co*|  Stovw, ...%i.%.*^.%^  |6.iM 

D.  W.  Eltiiig,Lin«i,.. ••  *^%vv*^*  .*...•.*• ....  3.00 

KxWaan  Culver.  Thread,...^  ..•%•...  .*..  ..i,.,^*...  l.OO 

M.  A.  Verplauck,  Flowers, .»,.  ^^^^ ^,,  8.00 

W.  Culver,  Blankets,.. • %.%•*. *  .»•»..♦•  5.00 

H,  P.  ft  G.  Allea,  Cheese, »,>.......*.. 15.00 

Oee.  Dakin,  Heifer, ...  .*  ...%...%...>...»..*.....  ^  ^  10.00 

IX  W.Eltiiig,rat  Sheep,. ..*.... >^^. ...... ^, ,,..,..  6,00 

«.  Pfeck,  Hearth  Hug, ^ >*  .*t»»  .*•» ....  3.60 

Dw  RobinsoB,  Grade  Heifer, .«••  ^ ..%«... «  6 .00 

do.       Dynamometer,^ ,,  .^^^  ,,,^  ^.^.^  7.00 

l«Ballock, Plowing,.  .^^>. *«^ ♦.•'....  4.60 

do.    Cocoons,  ,•.,.... **  ..k%  ..k**w..  5.00 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  bade  Premiums,  ...•.%..».........  70.00 

M.  Adams,  Exp.  Comrstalk  Sugar,  ...^.^^...^ lOO.OO 

W*0.  Borland,  Smut  Machine,....  ,..♦  ...^  ...^ ....  3;00 

H.  Delano,  Plow, ^,* ,^ . , 15 .00 

S.  P,  Smith.  Subsoil  Plow, %..4...  14.00 

H.  Travis,  Butter^ ^^  ..............*..>* ....  5.00 

Geo,  Vail,  Durham  Cattle,  .^. *...»••%%  ....*.* 65.00 

T.  Ellison,  Cow, %.*... isioo 

J.  B.  Horn,  for  Pupils  of  Institution  of  Blind, 6 .00 

R.  L.  Pell, Fruit,  Vegetables,  t*e.,..^ 21.00 

^.  Williams,  Mare  and  Colt, ...%••  «.h«  flO.OO 

A.  Bailey,  Three  year  old  Colt, 6.00 

i^  Donaldson,  Cow, k  h..*  IB ^00 

C.  Avery,  Two  lbs.  Silk, ,*^  10.00 

W.  Horrocks,  Flowers,. 3.00 

C.  F.  Crosby,Bull, ••♦.*%..*.*..*•.**..  86.00 

T.  Dunn,  Buck,... ^.  6,00 

C.  N.  Bement,  Bull  Calf,  etc., ,.  16.00 

J.  R.  Rathbun,  Ayrshires, «»%*•  83 .00 

4.  M'D. Mclntyre,  Sheep, ..•..•.%**♦♦.•  80.00 

R.  Harmon,  Lambs, »^. .,  5 .00 

II.  P.  Prentice,  Cow  and  Heifers, , 30.00 

Incidental  Expenta. 

Balance  due  E.  P.  Prentice,  former  Treasurer, 114 .23 

H.  CVReflly,  Postage  and  Wood, ,  12.75 

M.  Jordan,  Furniture, ••........  50  00 

H.<yReiUy,Wood,PreWit>ttev^ .•..*».. 14.02 

do.     Wood  and  Labor, , 5.00 

do.      Secretary, 10o!oO 

do.             do 100.00 

do.     Postage,  etc, 20.00 

do.     Secretary, 60.00 

W.  Skinner,  Board, , ,  22.75 

T.  L.  Davis,  Expenses  at  Fair,. 300.00 

H.  O'Reilly,  Cash  paid  for  Labor, ,  10.00 

People's  Line,  Freight, 6,00 
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H.  O'Reilly,  Secretary, $100.00 

R.  Harmon,  Expenses  at  Plowing, • 6.00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Board  Bill, 21.00 

Rutzer's  Bill  for  Board,  &c., 26.00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Postage,  etc., 36.00 

do.         Incidentals,  •••. 28.00 

H.  O'Reilly,  Secretary, .       60.00 

B.  Curtins,  Cartaee,  etc  ,  ..••• • 14.96 

W.  &£.  Mclntodi,  Lamps, 13.60 

B.  Fonfire,  Work  at  Hall, 13.19 

H.  O^Reilly,  Bills  paid, 18.00 

do.      Secretary, 60.00 

A.  Walsh,  Ribbon,  etc., 32.93 

Subscription  to  Colman'sTour,.  • •  •  •  •  100.00 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Design  for  Diploma,.  • •  •  •  •  60.00 

C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Co.,  Binding, 328.00 

do.                  do.      Paper,  etc., .•••  8.46 

J.  Gladding,  Painting,  etc., ••••  28.88 

E.  H.  Pease,  Stationary, 72.16 

H.  O'Reilly,  Secretary, 100.00 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Postage, 24.04 

Printing. 

White  &  Ten  Eyck, 2.63 

Albany  Arsus, • . •  •  8.00 

Printing  Notices...... 1.00 

Piatt  &  Schram, 26.60 

do 2.60 

A.  Walsh,  to  pay  advertising  BUls, 26.89 

Albany  Argus, 31.21 

Evenine  Journal, 34. 33 

Daily  Advertiser, 13.82 

C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Co., ; 72.62 

do.                  do 4.18 

do.                 do 138.46 

Albany  Atlai, 39.26 

Evening  Journal, • ••••• ••  9.84 

♦3,933.71 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  including  bonds, 4,022.09 

$7,966.80 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK— 1844. 

Bt  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  this  State  ^^  to  promote  agricul- 
ture,"  which  amendment  was  passed  May  7thy  1844,  the  annual  re- 
ports of  this  Institute,  which  have  heretofore  been  submitted  to  the 
Legislaturei  are  now  required  to  be  made  to  the  New-York  State 
A^cultursl  Society.  In  compliance  with  this  requirement,  the 
trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  respectfully  submit  the  foUwing 
remarks,  with  documents  and  papers  annexed.  The  charter  of 
this  Institute  was  granted  in  1829.  Repeated  attempts  had  been 
made,  before  that  time,  to  establish  an  agricultural  society  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  and  a  temporary  zeal  had  occa- 
sionally been  created  in  its  favor ;  but  uniformly  after  a  short  time  it 
had  subsided.  That  continuation  of  attention  and  effort  necessary  to 
sustain  such  an  institution  in  a  flourishing  condition,  could  not  be 
kept  up.  In  the  charter  of  the  American  Listitute,  designed  to  en- 
courage agriculture  and  the  arts,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  over  the 
whole  Union,  with  a  permanent  location,  the  friends  of  agriculture  dis- 
covered the  means  of  perpetuity  and  prosperity.  In  and  about  the  city 
they  at  once  rallied  around  this  institution,  particularly  those  who 
haa  been  the  most  actively  engaged  in  the  societies  that  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  established  previous  to  that  time.  The  connection  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  as  united  in  this  institution,  were  found  mu- 
tually auxiliary  in  promoting  both^  The  farmer  and  gardener  realiz- 
ed an  interest  and  a  popularity  in  their  occupations  never  before  ex- 
hibited ;  and  when  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  was  pro- 
posed, the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  even  States,  imited,  with  unparalleled  unanimity,  in  petitions  that 
the  American  Institute  should  represent  that  interest  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New- York.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature.  Under  efficient  boards  of  agriculture,  with  the  aid  of 
committees  for  different  objects,  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the  Fair, 
and  the  agents  and  clerks  of  the  association,  the  institution  has  pro- 
gressed in  prosperity,  and  an  increasing  zeal  has  been  promoted  in 
favor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  far  Deyond  any  former  example 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  At  a  single  semi-monthly  Farmers' 
Club  there  have  appeared  one  hundred  attendants.  Some  from  our 
most  western  and  northern  counties,  others  from  remote,  as  well  at 
neighboring  States;  every  one  attentive  listeners,  and  alive  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting. 
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The  trustees  will  not  attempt  even  a  reference  to  all  the  records  of 
doings,  and  the  papers  that  have  come  under  their  consideration  with- 
in the  last  year.  Those  appended  will  aflford  some  partial  idea  of 
their  objects  and  merits. 

Consultation  meetings,  composed  of  some  of  the  principal  officers 
and  members  of  the  m1ilaN>  V<  held  4a%  H  the  Repository,  to 
overlook  the  correspondence,  direct  the  distribution  of  seeds,  &c.,  ex- 
amine models,  machines  and  proposed  improvements,  and  answer  in- 
quiries constantly  making  hj  strangers  and  citizens,  connected  with 
their  oo^up^^ieiis.  The  ini|wiQi  at^  irfmoA  incessant  ^oqg|h  the 
day  for  articles  shown  9k  tjbte  Rc^^esilofj  or  a%  ^  Fairs — a  record  of 
which  has  been  kept  as  a  directory  for  the  accommodation  of  pur- 
chasers, &c. 

The  Conversation  Meetitlgs  have  been  held  spring,  winter  and^au- 
tumn,  one  evening  every  Week.  ItepoFts  of  the  proceedings  of  se- 
veral of  thi^e  meetings  are  among  the  appended  papers.  Tne  Con- 
versation Meetings  are  invaluable  schools  fbr  manufs^cturers  and  me- 
chanics, who  by  their  means,  can  in^a  f^w  hours- possess,  themselves 
of  information,  which  has  cost  others,  years  to  acquire.  Great  num- 
bers attend,  listen  and  learn,  who  never  could'  have  been  persuaded! 
to  read,  and  would  have  forever  remained  deflcioit  in  knowledge  of 
the  highest  importance  in  their  occupaUons. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Nfew-Tork  Farmer^ 
Club  have  been  held  monthly,  the  first  and  third  Tuesday.,  The  fitst 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  In$titute,  appertaining  to 
agriculture.  The  Club,  consisting  of  fturmers,  gardeners,  and  friendit 
of  agriculture,  have  met  for  free  conversation  on  the  subject  of  their 
occupations.  All  strangers  in  the  city  have,  through  the  public  pa- 
pers, been  invited  to  attend  thtee  meeting.  A  mibject  is  named  and" 
published  befbre  the  meetings  and  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  m^et- 
mg  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  so  named.  All  the  at- 
tendants are  invited  to  participate  in  the  conversations.  The  trustees 
believe  this  the  best  mode  ever  devised  for  diffusing  useful  agricultu- 
ral knowledge,  and  they  respectfully  recommend  to  the  State  Society, 
that  efforts  be  made  to  establish  them  in  all  suitable  localities  in  thje 
State.  The  Ihstitute  will  cheerfUUy  render  their  hearty  co-operatiom 
in  such  efforts.  Extracts  ttom  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  are 
sonong  the  annexed  papers. 

The  stated  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  have  been 
held  monthly,  in  conformity  to  the  charteK,  when  members  have 
been  admitted,  correspondenoe  read',  and  reports  of  standing  and. 
special  committees  discussed  and'  passed  upon.  All  moneys  re- 
oeived  by  the  Institution  are  deposited-  with  the  treasurer,  and 
cannot  be  vritfadrawn,  except  imd^r  an  appropriation  at  one  of 
these  meetings.  Each  item  is  read,  showing  what  the  money  i&^ 
wanted  for,  before  the  approprktion  can  be  niade.  All  the  books 
and  accounts  are  open  to  every  member*  and  all  the  voucheLi 
accessible.  This  has  prevented  any  defalcation*  in  the  f\inds  of 
the  Institute,  and  is  not  only  a  security  against  the  misappli- 
cation of  fimds,  but  secures  the  confidence  of  the  members  in  the 
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manae^ent  of  t^ie  finig(ic$8|,  a^  t]bi^.  fHuoe  tm^  tbc^t  it  emi^blesi  every 
member,  Arom  h^  ow9  kxipiyl^j^e,  to  put  dowi^  auy  out-door 
n^srepregentation  that  mischief  may  iAveut  a^d  circulate*  T^s 
is^ei^ore  desiralj^e,  as  mischief  olnjen  gathers,  malignit;,  i/t  pro- 
portion to  the  in,cre^ing  usj^fuln^ss  9X^d  pojpijilarity  of  the  objiects  of 
lis  dislike. 

Lecti^es  and  addresses  haye  ^sp.  frequently  been  delivered 
1^  the  Repository,  ihrough  the  yeajp,  on  subjec^t^  connected  with 
tib^  purposes  of  the  Institvte.  The.  gjccat  i^oom  is:  lighted^  wanned> 
and  thrown  op^  to  the  ^ufa(lic,  free  of  expense^,  to  enable  those 
whose  means  are  limited,  to  obtain  l^oyt^ledge  that,  shall  cost  them 
nothine.    Specimens  are  appended. 

Withiii  the  last  year,^  great  additions,  h^ve  been  Q^^de  to  the  Libra- 
ry of  the  j^ericaii  Institute,  and  paiticulajrly  of  staj^dard  works  on- 
agricultu^^,^  and  all  its  divers  branches  of  e^iployment ;  and  an\ong 
thes9  will  be  found  the  most  approved  periodicals  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France,  which  are  regularly  received^  and  on  our  tables 
generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  days  fron^  the  time  they  are  pub- 
Eshed  in  Europe.  The  number  of  volumes  of  book^  now  equal 
abput  six  thousand,  and  a  day  rarely  passes  without  some  addition. 
The.  bulk  of  the  books  are  of  a  highly  useful  character,  selected  for 

Eractical  purposes  with  great  care,  and,  by  competent  judges,  be- , 
eved  to  be  the  most  vaiuabie  m  the  city.  This  library,  with  the 
reading  room,  is  open  to  the.  public  eyery  day,  and  is  the  continual 
resort  of  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen^  au^thors,  compilers,  &c., 
as  well  as  practical  farmers,  i]aanufacti:grers  and  mechanics,  from  all 
parts,  of  the  country. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Americim  Institute  has  also 
been  held  within  the  psist  year.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  exhibition 
very  considerably  exceeded  either  of  the  sixteen  that  had  preceded. 
For  eighteen  days,  Niblo's  Garden,  situated  on  Broadway,  in  the 
midst  of  our  densest  population,  was  the  grapd  centre  of  attraction 
in  this  great  city,  and  of  vast  numbers  from  other  and  distant  sections 
of  the  country ;  afnong  them  men  pccupying  the  highest  stations, 
and  of  the  mpst  copimanding  talent.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
choice  specimens  from  the  departments  of  American,  agriculture  and 
arts  were  arranged  for  their  observation  and  inspection. 

Contributions  for  tjie  17th  Fair  were  from  about  two-thirds  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  selected  from  farms,  orchards,  vineyards  and 
ga^dens,^  in  the  highest  conditiop  of  cultivation  ;  grains  and  roots, 
and  deIicious.fruit4,,and  flow^  of  more  tints,  variant  and  multiplied, 
th^n  ever  before  n^et  the  eyes  of  the  visiters.  These  were  placed  in 
the  long  promenade.  Some  of  the  richest  contributions  of  fruit  were 
from  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  which  are  described  ii)  the  horticultural 
reports..  In  the  great  saloon  was  a  vast  mass  of  fabrics,  that  had 
received  their  last  finish  of  genius  and  skill  from  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  all  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of 
the  prize.  A  powerful  steam  engine  was  placed  at  the  extreine  of 
the  IJrst  floor  of  the  north  wing  of  the  saloon,  which  §»ve  motion  to 
a  long  range  of  labor-saving  machines,  agricultural  and  others,  many 
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of  which  at  that  time  received  their  first  motion  by  steam,  and  exem* 
plified  to  the  public  the  first  effectual  test  of  their  perfection.  In  the 
room  directly  above,  were  arranged  the  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
&c.  The  great  staples  of  clothing,  woolen  fabrics  in  particular, 
evinced  aprogress  of  the  highest  importance,  and  unlooked-for  excel- 
lence. The  improvements  were,  by  the  best  judges,  pronounced  full 
fifteen  per  cent  above  those  of  any  former  fair  ;  fabrics  that  would 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  qualities  from  England, 
which  had,  centuries  before  we  were  a  nation,  put  in  requisition  the 
best  skill  of  Europe,  and  had  protected  and  fostered  them,  regardless 
of  expenditure,  by  all  the  means  which  that  powerful  nation  could 
render  available. 

»  On  the  outer  side  of  the  main  building,  covering  was  fitted  up  for 
placing  the  very  extensive  display  of  farming,  horticultural,  mechani- 
cal and  other  machines,  implements,  tools,  &c.,  calculated  to  econo- 
mize labor  ;  some  entirely  new,  others  improved,  and  nearly  all  bear- 
in^the  impress  of  increasing  skill  in  their  finish. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  reports  of  the  judges 
upon  important  articles  exhibited,  serve  to  indicate  the  progress  and 

{)resent  condition  of  several  branches  of  American  industry,  and 
eads  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  proper  encouragement  to  those 
now  engaged  in,  or  who  may  hereafter  enea^e  in  the  production  of 
the  articles  referred  to,  we  shall  not  on^r  have  our  whole  supply 
produced  at  home,  but  have  the  quality  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
what  we  should  receive  if  supplied  from  abroad. 

The  judges  upon  cotton  goods  remarked,  respecting  a  lot  of  prints, 
^^  we  consider  these  prints  to  illustrate  better  the  near  approach  our 
manufactures  have  made  to  the  French^  than  any  in  the  exhibition. 
The  committee  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Institute  to  the  unexampled,  improvement  made  by  our 
manufacturers  of  prints  during  the  past  year.  The  samples  in  the  ex- 
hibition room,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  are  quite  equal,  in  all 
essentials,  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  Mouse  de  Laines  and 
Balzarines  are  new  articles  of  American  manufacture,  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  those  who  manufactured  the  specimens 
exhibited.  These  articles  are  consumed  to  a  large  extent  in  this 
country,  and  the  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  great  commendation 
for  their  n^ar  approach,  in  every  particular,  to  the  imported  article." 

The  judges  upon  leather  say,  "  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any 
statistical  information  of  the  (]^uantity«or  amount  of  goods  annually 
manufactured,  but  that  there  is  a  progressive  improvement ,  in  the 
style,  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  this  article,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  apparent.'^ 

The  remarks  of  the  judges  upon  straw  and  Leghorn  goods,  derive 
interest  from  the  fact,  that  the  iTeapolitan  hats,  of  which  they  speak, 
are  an  American  invention.  They  say,  "  the  Neapolitan  hats  exhi- 
bited, have  been  worn  a  season,  and  redressed.  They  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  goods,  and  prove  that  in  point  of  durability  they 
are  superior  to  any  other  bonnet.     The  specimens  of  Florence  braid 
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bonnets  exhibited,  show  great  improTements  in  making  and  finishing 
this  description  of  goods." 

The  judges  on  church  bells  say  of  those  exhibited,  "  in  fact,  as  to 
quality,  power,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and  continuous  vibrations,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  or  seen  bells  of  American  manufacture 
equal  to  them.  We  doubt  whether  better  specimens  can  be  found  ih 
any  country." 

The  judges  on  fur  and  silk  hats  say,  "  they  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  growing  improvement  of  this  important  branch  of  American 
manufactures.  The  number  of  specimens  exhibited  was  much  larger 
than  usual,  and  most  of  them  do  the  manu&cturers  much  credit." 

The  judges  on  book-binding  say  of  some  blank-books  exhibited, 
<^  they  are,  decidedly,  the  best  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Rus- 
sia blank-book  bindmg.  The  ruling  is  without  exception  the  most 
unique  and  beautiful  we  ever  saw." 

The  judges  on  hardware  and  cutlery  say  of  some  wood  screws  exhi- 
bited, "  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  screws  made  in  England,*' 
and  of  some  bow-saws,  "  very  superiori  which  John  Bull  cannot  beat." 

The  judges  on  gold  and  steel  pens  say  of  one  parcc^l  exhibited, 
^'  they  are  equal  to  any  steel  pens  in  the  market,"  and  of  the  gold 
pais,  that  ^^  they  are  of  very  superior  make  and  finish." 

At  the  last  Fair  were  presented,  for  the  first  time,  some  specimens 
of  smiths'  anvils,  which  were  examined  by  the  judges  on  machinery, 
&c.,  who  reported,  that  ^Hhese  specimens  will  compare  with  any 
anvils  made  in  any  country,  as  it  regards  form  and  temper,  and  are 
creditable  to  the  maker." 
'  The  judges  on  dentistry  reported,  that  ^^  having  examined  the  im- 
proved new  style  of  mineral  teeth,  manufactured  by  Jas.  Alcock,  of 
New-York,  feel  satisfied  they  merit  much  for  their  utility,  beauty  of 
color  and  finish,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  natural  teeth  than  any 
ever  before  exhibited,  or  offered  to  the  profession." 

At  the  same  time  that  all  the  avenues  and  opening  in  and  about 
the  buildings  were  crowded  with  visitors,  a  National  Convention  of 
Farmers  and  Gardeners,  Plowing  and  Spading  Matches,  and  Cattle 
Show,  were  moving  on,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Institute,  in  other 
places,  and  formed  other  centres  which  collected  multitudes. 

On  four  different  days,  during  the  first  week  of  the  Fair,  a  Silk 
Convention,  and  a  National  Convention  of  Farmers  and  Gardeners, 
met  at  the  Repository  of  the  Institute,  near  the  City-Hall.  Reports 
of  both  of  these  conventions  are  appended.  The  Silk  Report  is  re- 
plete with  practical  facts  and  experiments,  given  in  the  language  of 
the  principal  culturists  in  our  country  ;  and  if  consulted  by  our  young 
undertakers,  will  be  found  an  invaluable  guide,  and  prevent  many 
discouraging  sacrifices. 

The  Farmers'  and  Gardeners'  Convention  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  influence  of .  foreign  legislation  on  American  industry  in  all 
the  oi  cupations,  and  especially  m  agriculture.  Much  of  the  report 
is  devoted  to  illustrate  the  ingenuity  employed,  and  its  success  in  de- 

f>ressing  the  value  of  our  surplus  products,  and  in  retarding  the  deve- 
opments  of  our  resources,  and  arresting  our  otherwise  rapid  progress 
[Senate,  No.  85.J  Bb 
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in  improvements  and  national  prosperity,  and  also  in  suggesting  such 
measures  as  would  countervail  the  future  blighting  mfluences  of  such 
legislation.  It  is  hoped  the  reasoning,  facts,  and  statistics  presented, 
wul  be  read  and  seriously  considered  ;  and  if  our  agriculturists  con- 
cur in  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  have  so  powerfully  impressed 
those  who  composed  the  Convention,  that  they  then  will  cordially 
unite  in  such  discreet  means  as  will  ensure  reciprocity  in  our  exchan- 
ges, trade,  and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Both  conventions 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  during  the  eighteenth  annual  Fair,  on  the 
caJl  of  the  Institute. 

The  ninth  Plowing  Match  and  the  first  Spading  Match  were  going 
on,  the  second  week,  atFordham,  Westchester  county,  which  did  not 
at  all  impede  the  harmony  of  the  ^eat  cetitral  simultaneous  move- 
ments at  Niblo's.  Both  gave  entire  satisfaction,  particularly  the 
plowing,  which,  in  the  very  high  approbation  universally  expressed, 
was  an  exception  to  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  The  spading  was 
novel,  and  exhibiting  muscular  stren^h  and  skill  in  this  useful  exer- 
cise, on  well  selected  ground,  was  highly  applauded. 

The  Cattle  Show,  held  at  Vauxhall  Garden,  a  short  walk  from 
Niblo's,  instead  of  lessening,  added  to  the  numbers,  and  increased  the 
interest  of  the  latter  place.  Farmers  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try took  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  Fair,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the 
Cattle  Show,  which  was  crowded  with  these  lords  of  the  soil,  who 
were  continually  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  farming  machines 
and  implements,  until  the  Fair  en*!ed.  The  show  of  cattle,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  State  exhibition 
which  had  gone  off  before  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  exhibitors  there 
had  hardly  rested  from  their  fatigues,  and  many  were  unwilling  to 
incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  second  exhibition.  In  full  view 
of  these  effects,  the  Institute  was  among  the  first  to  petition  for  that 
location  for  the  State  show,  deeming  it  due  to  the  county  of  Dutch- 
ess, and  other  counties  adjoining,  that  every  accommodation  and  en- 
couragement should  be  extended  to  so  respectable  a  portion  of  the 
^  farmers  residing  in  those  counties.  The  class  of  men  who  favored 
the  location  were  so  respectable,  zealous  and  powerful,  that  it  was 
then  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  it  would  result,  as  it  did,  in  a  grand 
display,  and  produce  a  decided  influence  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture generally.  Notwithstanding,  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
high  blood  cattle,  though  not  numerous,  the  number  and  superiority 
of  the  horses  and  working  teams,  and  other  animals  at  Vauxhall,  ren- 
dered the  show  highly  honorable  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  Institute. 
The  fine  teams,  with  vehicles  attached,  loaded  with  the  rich  produce 
of  the  field  and  the  garden,  that  marched  through  the  city,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  music,  drew  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  from 
the  citizens  wherever  they  appeared. 

Although  the  variety  of  the  objects  of  taste,  beauty  and  novelbr, 
presented  to  the  eye  were  almost  countless,  they  were  not  the  only 
sources  of  gratification  ;  the  Addresses  delivered  in  the  great  saloon 
were  directed  most  effectually  to  the  understanding.  Some  of  them 
have  been  printed  and  are  appended.  They  will  be  found  replete 
with  well  selected  thoughts  on  subjects  of  vast  moment,  expressed  in 
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the  happiest  manner  language  will  permit.  The  Anniversary  Address 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  at  the  Tabernacle,  may  be  pointed  to,  as  a  proud  model 
for  American  orators  and  statesmen. 

Compared  with  the  doings  of  former  years,  the  last  year  evidences 
a  regularly  increasing  and  progressive  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  this  Institution  will  show,  that  from  a  small  beginning,  it  has 
Srown  every  year  in  public  favor,  up  to  this  time.  The  vast  niun- 
ers  congregated  during  its  annual  Fairs  greatly  exceed  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  our  country.  Starting  in  the  outset  without  funds, 
it  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  most  rigid  economy.  The  whole  sala- 
ries paid  for  officers  conducting  it,  for  seventeen  years,  will  not  ave- 
rage one-third  the  sum  now  allowed  to  a  single  officer  of  some  of  our 
literary  institutions,  calculated  for  the  same  number  of  years.  Still, 
in  liberality,  its  course  is  without  example.  The  privileges  of  the 
reading-room  and  library,  the  Farmers'  Club  and  Conversations,  the 
examination  of  machines  and  models  on  daily  exhibition,  are  free. 
So,  with  the  lectures  and  addresses.  Room  is  provided  by  the  Insti- 
tute, at  a  great  annual  expense,  for  every  thing  exhibited,  either  by 
ttie  farmer,  manufacturer  or  mechanic ;  whether  entered  for  compe- 
tition for  premium  or  not,  they  come  and  go  without  cost.  Arrange- 
ments are  even  made  that  the  farmer  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
others  in  the  price  of  the  provender  his  cattle  may  need.  Contracts 
are  procured  from  respectable  dealers,  to  supply  those  who  come  to 
the  sliow,  at  the  lowest  rates,  all  the  varieties  of  cattle  food ;  and 
where  they  can  be  bought  has  been  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places 
at  all  the  late  shows  of  the  Institute.  Measures  of  this  character, 
we  respectfully  recommend,  should  be  universally  adopted.  A  small 
expense  incurred,  adverse  to  the  economical  habits  of  the  farmer,  may 
prevent  him  from  participating  in  meetings  and  public  shows  for  the 
future,  which  may  prevent  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which 
might  open  his  eyes  to  the  value  of  knowledge  generally  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  cause  him  to  be  a  zealous  seeker  after  it,  and  also 
afford  a  shining  example  for  others. 

We  have  thus  hinted  at  some  of  the  doings  of  this  Institute  wit^iin 
the  last  year.  That  they  have  been  approved,  is  evinced  by  the  con- 
tinual visitations,  and  full  attendance  of  members  at  all  the  meetings 
at  the  Repository,  by  the  entries  of  visiters  at  the  Annual  Fairs, 
which,  on  the  best  calculations,  vary  but  little  from  250,000,  and, 
above  all,  the  almost  universal  approbation  of  the  public  expressed 
in  all  quarters,  not  only  orally,  but  in  letters  and  printed  papers,  ema- 
nating from  sources  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  Under  cir- 
cumstances so  auspicious,  the  conductors  of  the  Institute  will  perse- 
vere, most  cordially  co-operating  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
in  the  common  objects  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  two  institutions. 

JAMES  TALLMADGE, 
ADONIRAM  CHANDLER, 
WILLIAM  INGLIS, 
SHEPHERD  KNAPP, 
EDWARD  T.  BACKHOUSE, 
T.  B.  WAKEMAN, 
March  1,  1845.  GURDON  J.  LEEDS. 
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THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Oftht  .American  Institute  of  the  City  of  JfeuhYork^from  March  31^ 
1844,  to  Feb.  1,  1846. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Cash  received  from  sales  of  tickets  at  the  17th  An- 
nual Fair  1844,  at  Niblo's  Garden, ^,678  3& 

*'         received  at  the  Cattle  Show  at  Yauxhall  (Jar- 
den,  167  OO 

^^  lumber  sold  at  the  close  of  the  Fair, 105  OO 

^  rents  of  Confectionary  and  Perfumery  stands, 

&c., 299  36 

Contributed  by  members, . . .  • 1 ,625  4& 

Amount  on  band  at  the  date  of  last  report, 
April4,1844, 1,343  01 

$13,218  17 
^^         Amount  from  Comptroller  of  State  (not  yet 

received,)  say  . .  • 950  00 

♦14,168  17 

EXPENDITURES 

On  Account  of  Vtth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  Oct^ 

1844* 

By  Printing  and  Publication  Committee. 

Printing  Circulars,  Catalogue  of  Cattle, 
Invitation  Tickets,  Blanks,  Handbills, 

Badges, $331  40 

Printing  Addresses, 164  79 

"        Horticultural  Report, 71  60 

"        List  of  Premiums, 5100 

"        Proceedings  of  Agricultural  Con- 
vention,    86  54 

Newspaper  Advertisements, . . . .  • 218  11 

Preparing  Silk  Report, 25  00 

Contingent  Expenses, 141  28 

$1,089  7a 

By  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Lumber  and  Ironmongery, $367  12 

Carpenters'  work, 193  88 

Clerks, 96  00 

Door  keepers.  Assistants,  &  Night  watch,  475  00 

Laborers, 112  50 

Steam  Power,  including  Repairs  of  toiler 

and  shafting, 351  76 

Rent  of  Boiler  House, 15  00 

Qas,  Oil  and  Candles  and  Lighting, 398  60 
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Horticultural  Room  expenses,  ••••••••«•  $238  47 

Miisliii  for  tables  and  flags, 62  25 

Cartages, 24  68 

.  Glazing  Show  Cases, 68  44 

Petty  Expenses, 6481 

$2,468  51 

Sy  Hnance  drnimiUtee. 

Ticket  sellers  and  receivers, 147  00 

By  Cammiitte  on  Room  and  Music  for  ^niversary  Address. 

Rent  of  Tabernacle, $75  GO 

Use  of  Platform, 7  60 

Leader  of  New- York  Sacred  Music  Society 

and  Musicians, • 40  00 

112  60 

By  Commutes  on  Refreshsnents. 

Dinners  and  Teas  for  Managers  and  Quests,  $261  60 
Refreshments  for  Bands  from  Navy  Yard 

and  Goyemor's  Island, i 72  96 

Balance  on  Dinner — Fanner's  Jubilee,.  • .       86  43 

420  89 

Jtiscellaneous  BiUs. 

Rent  of  Garden  and  Premises— Niblo's,.  $1,292  26 
^^      Yauxball  Garden,  and  erecting 

sheds, 181  96 

Expenses  of  Orator, 96  49 

Music  in  Saloon, •••••      45  00 

Fire  Works, 70  16 

Expenses,  &c  (Walker's,  Boston,) 43  00 

1,728  86 

By  Premium  Committee. 

Premiums  estimated  at  $1,360,  of  which  has  been 

paid  $1,269.44,  viz  : 
Gold  and  silver  for  Medals,  and  striking,.  $573  44 

Silver  Cups, 283  00 

Cash  Premiums, 100  00 

Engraving, « 97  25 

Diplomas— printing  and  fillmg  up, 1 17  20 

Casesfor  Medals, 27  00 

: 71  55 

1,269  44 

Total  Expenditures*  of  the  Seventeenth  Fair, $7,246  92 

*  In  the  foregoing  sum  of  $7,246.92,  are  included  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  department  of  Agriculture,  which  have  been  extracted 
and  sent  lo  the  Comptroller,  as  foUowii : 
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Rent  of  Niblo's  Garden  and  Premises,  1 1,292. 25— one 

third, $430  76 

Rent  of  Vauxhall  Gbrden  and  erecting  sheds, 181  96 

Lumber,  and  carpenter's  work  for  the  Horticultural  Room,  82  25 

Gas  Light,  $309. 15— one-third, 106  38 

Printing  Circulars,  Blanks,  Tickets,  Reports  and  Addres- 
ses,    337  10 

Night-watch  for  Horticultural  Room, 17  00 

Steam  power  for  putting  in  operation  agricultural  machi- 
nery,      171  88 

Advertising, 27  75 

Expenses  in  Horticultural  Room, 312  07 

Clerk,  door-keeper  and  laborers  at  Cattle  Show, 36  00 

Mounting  agricultural  show-bills, 5  75 

Silver  Cups,  ....    276  00 

Gold  and  silver  for  Medals,  and  striking, , 118  63 

Engraving, 58  25 

Medal  Cases, 5  25 

Diplomas,  and  filling  up, 13  50 

Cash  Premiums, 70  UO 

Books  for  Premiums, 121  15 

$2,371  67 


ExpendUures  of  the  Repository  of  the  American  Institute  from 

March  31,  1844,  to  February,  1, 1845. 

Salary  of  Superintending  Agent, $1 ,250  00 

"      "        Clerks, 800  00 

"      <^         Recording  Secretary, 100  00 

Services  Secretary  of   Farmers'    Club,  preparing   Re 

ports,  &c., 87  00 

Collector, 16  10 

Messenger^ * 6  00 

Rent  of  premises  187  Broadway, . .  ♦ 50  00 

Insurance  on  Library, 15  00 

Painting  book  cases,  tables,  &c., 38  00 

Plastering,  13  50 

Advertising, 31  43 

Newspaper  Subscriptions, 42  07 

Books  for  Library, '  196  61 

Binding  books, 4  20 

^        Transactions  of  the  American  Institute, 85  00 

Printing  circulars,  blanks,  &c., 33  25 

Stationery, 22  37 

Fuel, 40  25 

Lighting— camphine  and  candles, 28  30 

Repairs  of  stoves, 28  40 

Expenses  of  Agent  to  Albany, 26  31 
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Expenses  of   Plow    to  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of 

England, , $2  00 

^^  and  books,  to  London, 29  60 

Engraving  wood  cuts, 5  00 

Silver  cup,  and  engraving, 8  00 

Settlement  of  old  claims :     George  Nowlan,  expenses 
of  Plowing  Match  at  Harlem,  in  1839,        $25  00 
Coleman  and  Stetson,  being  balance  of  sup- 
per durbg  the  16th  Fair,  1843,  43  00 

^  ^  '         '  6800 

Petty  cash  book  expenses, — ^postages,  cleaning,  repairs, 

Ac,  P.  C.  B.,  page  161  to  194, 148  04 

Total  expenses  of  Repository,  ...^.^ $3 ,  176  33 

Recapitulation. 

Receipts. 

To  cash  received  frpm  Jan.  20,  1844,  to  Jan.  20,  1846,  including 
balance  on  hand  at  the  date  of  last  Re- 
port, April  4,  J844, 113,218  17 

be  received  from  Comptroller, 950  00 

$14,168  17 

ExpendUures. 

By  disbursements :  Balance  of  claims  16th 

Fair,  1843, $94  44 

disbursements   17th  Annual 

Fair,  1844, ...17,246  92 

disbursements    .  Repository 

and  Library, .3,176  33 

10,616  69 

Balance  on  hand, $3,661  48 

Repository  American  Instittdey  Jfew-Yorky  February  1,  1846. 
By  order, 

JAMES  TALLMADGE,  Preit. 
OuEDON  I.  Leeds,  Rec.  8ec*y. 

T,  B.  Wakeman,  Cor.  Sec^y. 
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STATEMENT 

Of  the  Receiph  amd  Expmdiiures  of  the  .American  InstUute  of 
ike  City  of  KevhYork^  fr<m  1839  to  1844,  for  Agriculture^  Com- 
mercey  Manufacturesy  and  the  Arts : 


RESCEIPTS. 


B«poiitonr 
Year  ending 
April. 


SteteofN 
Y.    Act 


18«),  $1,692  82 
Vm^    1>993  86 

1812,  1,622  50 

1813,  1,339  64 

1844,  l,2d9  00 

1845,  1,625  45 


Amuial  Fain. 


12Ui. 

1839,  $8,831  41  $10,524  23 
1301. 

1840,  6,581  25     8,575  11 
Hth. 

$950  001841,      7,050  00     9,622  50 

15lh. 
960  00  184!^      6,741  75     9,081  39 

960  001843,*    8,806  80  11,017  80 

1701. 
960  00  1844,     10,249  71    12,825  16 


Total. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Repoti'o- 
ly   year 
endinf 
April. 


$3,472  91 
3,426  25 
4,239  00 
2,889 
4,011  32 
3,154  73 


Ammal 
Faink 


$7,631  41 
5,128  30 
5,571  31 
5,825  75 
6,247  52 
7,246  92 


Total. 


$11,104  32 
8,554  56 
9,810  31 
6,715  5B 
10,258  84 
10,401  65 


$9,533  27 


$3,800  001 


$48,262  92 


$61,696  19 


121,194  04t$37,651  21 


$68,845  25 


The  documents  accompanying  the  foregoing  Report  were  very  yo- 
luminous^-consisting  of, 

I.  Opening  Address  of  the  17th  Annual  Fair,  by  the  Hon.  Luther 
Bradish. 

II.  Anniversary  Oratioi^  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  H,  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
gio^. 

III.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  17th  Annual  Fair. 

IV.  Reports  of  Committees  on  awarding  Premiums. 

V.  List  of  Premiums  awarded  at  the  17th  Annual  Fair. 
YI.  Communications  from  contributors. 

VII.  Proceedings  of  the  Farmers'  Club. 

VIII.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Farmers,  Gar- 
deners, and  Frieods  of  Agriculture,  held  at  the  Repository  of  the 
American  Institute,  on  the  llth  and  18th  October^  1844. 

IX.  Proceedings  of  the  Natiemal  Convention  of  Silk  Culturists  and 
Manufacturers,  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  9th  and  10th  October, 
1844. 

X.  Conversation  Meetings  of  the  American  Institute. 

XL  List  of  Animals,  &c.,  exhibited  at  the  17th  Annual  F^ir. 

From  these  documents,  the  following  selections  have  been  made,  by 
the  advice,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  American  Institute. 
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Esptracts  fnm  the  Report  cftkeManagerf  of  the  llth  jShmuai  Fair 
of  the  Jlmerican  InstitiUCf  1844. 

The  Premium  Committee  hare  receired  eighty-eigbt  written  imports 
from  the  Judges  in  the  various  departmenU  of  Agncultitfe,  Manu&c- 
tures,  and  the  Arts.  ^^ 

The  whole  number  of  competitors  were  1,963;  of  Aese,  717  haive 
been  entitled  to  the  following  awards,  vis : 

SO  Gold  Medals. 

29  Silver  Cups. 
104  Silver  Medals. 
444  Diplomas. 
$150  in  cash,  special  awards. 

36  Copies  Transactions  of  American  Institute. 

6  "        Colman's  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. 

7  "        Amencan  Agriculturist.  ^ 
8«  "        New-York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

5  "        Transactions  State  Agricultural  Society 

8  <<        CulUvator.  ^' 
11    "        Bridgeman's  Gardeners'  Assistant 

2  "  "  Fruit  Cultivators' Manual. 

2  "  *^  Florists' Guide. 

2  "  Farmers' Mine. 

6  "  Farmers'  Instructor. 

3  <<        Handbook  of  Plants. 

2  •*        Productive  Farming. 
1    ^^        Farmers'  Manual. 

4  "        Brown's  Trees  of  America. 

3  "        Prince's  Treatise  on  Fruit 

1  "  Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine. 

2  "  Downing's  Cottage  Architecture. 
I  "  "        Landscape  Gardening. 

4  "  Kenrick's  American  Orchardist. 

1    "        Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture. 

1  *^        Hovey's  Magazine. 

2  "        Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden. 

1  "        American  Flower  Garden  DirectorTi 

2  "        BuiBt's  Rose  Manual. 

180  volumes. 

The  amount  actually  received  at  the  door  of  l«bWs- Garden,  wai 
fi^8,  which  would  pay  for  the  entrance  of  38,712  personsi  To 
this  number  must  be  added,  those  who  either  of  riobt  or  by  cott^«nr 
w^  admitted  free-^o  wit :  the  members  of  the  &stit«te^a.d  their 
femihes,— the  contributes,  who  were  provided  also  with  some  addi* 
Uonal  tickets,-United  States,  State,  and  Corporation  Oflicers,-the 
Jmdges^  and  Delegates  from  other  Institutions,  and.  distimniished  mte 
from  all  parts,of  the  Umion-CharitaWe  Sdu^u,irVZ£Z 
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must  likewise  be  added,  the  very  large  number  who  gain  admittance 
by  the  transfer  or  loan  of  tickets,  and  other  deceptive  podes,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  premises  it  was  impossible  to 
guard  against.  A  comparison  was  made  on  several  days,  between  the 
estimated  number  of  persons  who  passed  into  the  garden,  and  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  door  on  the  same  days.  It  was  found  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  five  paid  for  admission,  which  accorded  with  the  opinion 
previously  expressed  by  the  door-keepers. 

This  conclusion  is  reached  upon  the  best  authority  of  which  the 
case  admits,  and  would  prove  that  154,848  persons  had  visited  or  at- 
tended the  Fair.  An  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  frequent  en- 
trance of  contributors,  managers,  and  other  attendants.  These  facts 
will  suflSciently  explain,  why  so  many  persons  should  have  entered 
the  garden,  and  the  receipts  be  so  small. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


Report  on  the  Plowing  and  Spading  Matches^  October^  1844. 

•^  These  interesting  scenes  took  place  at  Fordham,  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y. — access  to  the  field  was  by  the  Harlem  railroad. 

The  president  of  the  company  furnished  tickets  free  of  charge  to  all 
the  officers,  agents,  and  committees  of  the  Institute, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Powell  volunteered  his  beautiful  field.  The  plow- 
ing was  deemed  to  be  of  a  very  high  style  of  excellence, — the  ground 
was  surveyed,  and  marked  off  in  lots  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  each, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  by  the  competitors  was  as 
follows : 


No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


Name. 


Matthew  Rae, 

John  Savage, 

John  Rae, 

John  Brewster, 

Lewis  G.  Morris,. . . 
Oliver  Cromwell, . . 
(Withdrawn.) 

Henry  Mooers, 

C.  Bathgate,  jr.,  •  • . 
Jeremiah  Tiers,. ••• 
Cornelius  Bergen,.. 


Ratidence. 


West  Farms,  N.  Y.,. 

n  u  it 


Morrisania,         ^^     •  •  •  • 
English  neighborhood,  N.  J., 
Fordham,  N.  Y., 


Ithaca,  N.Y., 

Morrisania,  do.,  • 

Yonkers,     do., , 

Brooklyn,   do., 


Team. 


pairhorsea. 
"    oxen. 


tt 
ii 


^^  horses. 

u  u 

^*  oxen. 

"  horses. 


*^  The  competitors  started  off  in  gay  style,  and  accomplished  their 
work  in  a  less  time  than  was  expected,  and  in  an  admirable  manner. 
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The  teams  dropped  out  in  the  following  order:  No.  4,  first ;  No.  9, 
second  ;  No. -11,  third;  No.  6,  fourth  ;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  10,  (nearly  to- 
gether,) fifth  ;  No.  8,  sixth  ;  No.  1,  seventh  ;  No.  5,  last. 

No.  8,  was  a  side  hill  plow;  No.  9,  Mr.  Burrall's  wheel  Plow; 
No.  11,  Mr.  Bergen's  own  Plow. 

No.  4,  did  the  work  in  19  minutes ;  No.  9  in  nineteen  minutes  5  sec- 
onds ;  and  the  longest  time  was  30  minutes. 

The  Judges  awarded  the  Premiums  as  follows : 

1st  Premium,  Silver  cup,  to  John  Rae. 

2nd      do.        Silver  Medal,  John  Brewster.  . 

3rd      do.        Diploma,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Good  Plowing,  Diplomas  to  Charles  Bathgate,  Jr.,  and  Henry 
Mooers. 

There  were  some  animated  speeches  made  on  the  ground,  by  citi- 
zens of  our  State,  and  by  a  distinguished  Farmer  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Harnsburger,  and  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut. 

The  Spading  Match,  being  the  first  ever  held  iir  this  pountry,  attract- 
ed unequaled  attention.  It  was  difficult  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  ac- 
tive and  practical  gardeners,  who  were  in  sharp  action  for  the  prizes. 
It  had  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  see  such  a  skUlful  and  rapid  turning 
up  of  the  turf  by  that  instrument. 

The  following  persons  entered  : 

Matthew  Roche,  Westchester,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

John  Brewster,  English  Neighborhood,  N.  J. 

John  Lodge,  Morrisania,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

James  Angus,  West  Farms,        "  " 

Thomas  Elmer,  West  Farms,      "  " 

Wm.  P.  Lodge,  Hunt's  Point,     "  " 

The  excitement  could  not  last  long,  for  the  gardeners  turned  off 
their  lots  of  200  feet  square,  each  in  the  following  order. 

1st,  Matthew  Roche,  in  23  minutes.  Silver  Cup. 

2nd,  Wm.  P.  Lodge,  in  30       "        Silver  Medal. 

3rd,  Joseph  Lodge,  in   34       "        Diploma. 

After  finishing  this  interesting  contest  of  Plow  against  Plow,  and 
Spade  against  Spade;^,  those  citizens  who  belonged  to  the  city,  were 
conveyed  home  in  the  Harlem  Railroad  in  one  hour. 

(Signed,)    JAMES  BATHGATE,  Westchester  co.,  JV.  F. 
SAMUEL  HARNSBURGER,  Virginia. 
L.  G.  MORRIS,  Westchestery  JV.  Y. 
E.  S.  SHONNARD,  Yonkers,  JT.  Y. 
H.  MEIGS,  JTeuhYorky 

Committee. 


TESTING  OF  PLOWS. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  testing  of  the  traction  of 
the  plows  entered  for  competition  at  the  17th  Annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  report  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  plowt 
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tetcred,  but  they  were  withdrawn,  except  numbers  1, 2, 3, 6, 7  and  & 
which  were  tested  in  a  wet  and  rather  tough  green  sward  soil  with 
Chase's  Dynamometer. 


No. 

Hum  of  Plow. 

By  wiiom  entored. 

Attj.  width 
tnd  depth  of 

IllITOW. 

Average 
draft  or 
tncUott. 

1 
2 
3 
6 

7 
8 

Bergen   Plow,  .. 

u          u 
Myers'      «       ][ 

Cleazy's    "       !! 

C.  Bergen, 

W.  Bigelow, 

A.  Hawley, 

C.  Bergen, 

C.  Bathgate,  jr.,.,. 
Jon.  Eastman, 

12  by  6 
12  *^  6 
12  «  6 
IS  «   6 
12  "  6 
12  "   6 

310 
260 
310 
400 
350 
500 

If  the  ground  had  been  in  good  condition,  the  plows  could  have 
been  operated  with  a  less  power. 

Your  committee  award  the  first  premium.  Silver  Cup,  to  William 
Bigelow,  for  the  best  plow. 

Second  premium.  Silver  Medal  to  Corn's.  Bergen,  second  best  plow. 

EDWARD  CLARK,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FARM  OF  GEN.  JEREMIAH  JOHNSON. 

To  the  American  Inst%ttite : 

Your  Committee  lately  visited  the  farm  of  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
which  is  situated  in  the  7th  ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The 
farm  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  of  which  about  sixty- 
six  are  under  cultivation.  This  is  the  only  farm  on  Long  Island  re- 
maining in  original  hands,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  its  present 
owner  sixty  years.  He  has  long  since  given  up  the  cultivation  of 
ordinary  field  crops,,  finding  it  more  profitable,  from  its  proximitv  to 
a  ready  market,  to  raise  garden  vegetables ;  and  as  there  is  more  land 
than  he  wishes  to  manage  himself,  he  rents  twenty-six  acres,  in  vari- 
ous lots,  to  gardeners.  He  has  fourteen  tenant  houses,  which  are 
small,  neat  dwellings,  mostly  occupied  by  those  who  hire  garden 
spots  from  him.  His  dwelling  is  an  old  fashioned  double  house,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  with  two  win^s,  an4  is  eligibly  situated, 
having  an  extensive  view  of  the  East  Rivet^  and  parts  of  the  citiet 
of  New-York  and  Brooklyn.  The  gardens,  as  they  should  be  called, 
rather  than  the  farm,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Barney 
Johnson.  He  employs  about  twelve  hands  in  the  summer,  and  three 
in  the  winter.  His  stock  consists  of  six  cows,  six  horses, — ^which 
are  kept  in  the  best  order, — and  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs  for  fami- 
ly use.  His  land  is  kept  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  cultivation. 
He  informed  me  that  they  had  not  used  less  than  one  thousand  loads 
of  manure  this  year.  On  his  premises  are  cow  stabUs,  which  be 
rents  to  milkmen*    He  has  the  liquid  manure  from  those  stables,  in 
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which  are  kept,  on  an  average,  two  hundred  cows.  This  manore 
runs  through  open  drains  to  an  artificial  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  placed  a  pump,  hi^h  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  under.  This 
wagon  is  furnbhed  with  a  tight  box,  in  which  the  liquid  is  pumped. 
It  is  then  drawn  on  the  land  ;  by  raising  a  fixture  it  can  be  discharg- 
ed, and  as  it  runs  over  a  board  about  a  foot  wide,  placed  there  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  evenly  spread.  He  never  puts  this  on  his  growing 
crops  ;  great  care  seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  use  of  this,  as  well  as 
other  manures ;  and  there  are  many  examples  to  be  seen  on  this  place, 
of  the  evil  effects  of  an  excessive  use  of  manure.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  this,  for  here  were  no  kinds  of  manure  employed,  except  what 
are  of  acknowledged  benefit.  Many  of  those  manures  which  have 
been  recently  recommended,  have  been  used  elsewhere,  with  the  most 
discouraging  and  ruinous  consequences,  when  the  quantity  was  exces- 
sive, while  small  quantities  were  followed  by  the  most  flattering  re- 
sults. Any  particular  manure,  then,  should  be  properly  employed, 
before  it  is  condemned.  This  liquid,  which  we  were  speaking  of,  is 
sometimes  left  to  remain  until  its  watery  particles  evaporate,  and  then 
it  assumes  a  consistence  which  enables  them  to  remove  it  to  another 
basin,  and  it  b  there  mixed  with  weeds  and  other  rubbish  from  the 
fitrm,  and  also  with  manure  purchased  from  the  city  ;  but  very  lit- 
tle stable  manure  is  purchased.  He  prefers  the  street  manure  from 
New- York,  and  estimates  it  according  to  the  part  of  the  city  from 
whence  it  is  brought.  General  Johnson  prefers  the  street  manure,  be- 
cause it  is  more  suitable  to  his  soil, — not  on  account  of  its  containing 
less  foul  seeds.  He  thinks  that  the  seeds  which  manure  contains  are 
destroyed  by  the  heating  and  rotting  of  the  manure,  and  attributes 
the  abundance  of  weeds  in  cultivated  lands,  to  the  seeds  which  exist 
in  the  land, — believing  that  they  may  remain  there  in  a  latent  state 
more  than  twenty  years.  To  destroy  the  first  growth  of  weeds,  so 
injurious  to  such  tender  plants  as  carrots,  onions,  &c.,  he  considers 
it  a  good  plan  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing  the  seeds,  then  to 
cover  it  with  a  good  coating  of  rubbish,  which  should  be  burned, 
then  the  seeds  of  the  weeds,  and  also  furnishes  a  good  top  dressing  of 
manure  for  the  young  plants. 

He  cultivates  most  of  the  vegetables  sold  in  the  markets  ;  but  hb 
principal  crops  are  rhubarb,  cabbages  and  beets.  He  has  four  acres 
of  rhubarb,  and  prefers  the  common  to  any  of  the  improved  sort ;  at 
least,  they  appear  to  do  best  on  his  land.  He  manures  his  ground 
well ;  in  the  spring  plows  between  the  rows,  and  when  fit  pulls  off 
the  stems  for  market.  He  pursues  this  plan  until  currants  and  goose- 
berries are  fit  for  market,  and  then  lets  the  plants  grow  undisturbed. 
The  great  crop  of  leaves,  some  of  which  are  eighteen  inches  broad, 
are  suffered  to  fall  on  the  ground,  which  they  do  after  the  first  severe 
frost.  He  has  about  six  acres  of  cabbages,  and  calculates  each  acre 
will  produce  five  thousand  heads.  He  plants  them  three  feet  one 
way  and  two  the  other,  to  allow  cultivation,  which  is  done  with  the 

flow  and  hoe.     His  beets  are  very  fine.     He  calls  them  the  long  red 
'rench  beets.    We  saw  some  pulled  which  measured  two  feet  Tongi 
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and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  a  fine  tender  table 
beet.  * 

He  has  only  one  acre  in  orchard  at  present.  He  had  ten  acres  of 
the  choicest  grafted  fruit,  but  nothing  short  of  shooting  would  prevent 
his  fruit  from  being  stolen,  both  Jroio  the  trees  and  after  it  was  picked; 
consequently  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  burned.  He  has  some  fine 
plums  ;  the  trees  are  very  healthy  and  bearing  abundantly.  The  only 
care  they  get  is  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  a  neat  and  clean  door- 
yard,  in  which  they  stand,  in  order.  He  destroys  the  canker  worm 
with  a  swab  dipped  in  tar,  with  which  he  rubs  off  as  much  of  the 
nests,  while  the  worms  are  in  them,  as  possible.  His  fences  are  in 
the  best  order.  They  are,  where  most  exposed,  tight  board  fences, 
about  five  feet  high.  The  gates  are  furnished  with  a  hook,  and  also 
with  a  chain  and  padlock,  and  are  always  kept  locked^  when  they  are 
not  drawing  in  or  out,  which  saves  all  Anxiety  about  their  being  left 
open  accidentally  [ov  the  admission  of  pigs  and  cattle.  His  banl  has  been 
built  fifty  years  ;  it  is  covered  at  its  sides  and  roof  with  cedar  shingles, 
which  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  hot  tar.  The  roof,  although  it 
has  been  on  fifty  years,  appears  now  like  a  new  covering.  Here  can 
be  seen  thorough  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  what  land  can  be  made  to 
produce,  and  also  how  much  better  it  is  not  to  undertake  to  cultivate 
more  than  can  be  well  attended  to.  Although  Gen.  Johnson  rents 
out  part  of  his  farm,  he  literally  cultivates  all  the  rest,  I  saw  the 
third  crop  growing  this  season  upon  a  border,  under  a  fence,  which 
on  most  places  goes  to  waste.  All  his  head  lands,  and  the  grounds 
along  his  fences,  have  some  kind  of  crops  growing  on  them.  His 
maxim  is  to  cultivate  his  crops  at  a  proper  season,  keep  them  well 
tilled,  free  from  weeds,  and  use  plenty  of  manure.  He  considers  this 
the  most  economical  kind  of  farming  and  gardening. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  A.  FIELD, 
Chairman  of  Committee, 

JfeW'York^  Oct.  25M,  1844. 


REPORT  ON  THOMAS  BELL'S  FARM. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  visited 
the  farm  of  Thomas  Bell,  situated  on  RandelPs  Island.  It  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres — forty  of  which  is  salt  meadow, 
and  the  remainder  improved  land  and  cultivated  in  general  field  crops. 
Mr.  Bell  rents  this  land  from  the  corporation  of  this  city,  and  as  he 
holds  his  lease  only  from  year  to  year,  he  is  deterred  from  extending 
his  operations  and  improvements  according  to  his  superior  judgment. 
He  cultivates  his  farm  for  profit,  and  your  committee  were  pleased 
with  the  minute  calculations  he  makes  upon  every  thing  which  relates 
to  his  productions,  and  with  the  business-like  manner  that  all  his  ope- 
rations are  conducted. 

Meadows. — He  has  ridged  his  land  where  it  was  wet  and  cold, 
and  in  this  manner  very  much  increased  his  crop  of  excellent  grass. 
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and  exterminated  many  weeds  which  before  were  a  great  annoyance 
to  him.  He  cuts  his  hay  and  pastures  his  meadows  in  the  fall.  His 
fall  grass  is  of  great  use  to  him  for  his  milch  cows,  and  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  he  sustains  by  fall  pasturage,  he  gives  his  meadows 
a  top  dressing  of  manure  every  spring ;  in  this  way  he  generally  gets 
an  average  crop  of  two  tons  of  hay  of  the  best  quality  to  the  acre. 
He  has  cut  this  year  eighty-five  tons  of  first  quality  hay,  besides  con- 
siderable of  salt  hay  and  sedge  grass,  which  answers  a  good  purpose  for 
bedding  for  his  cattle,  &c. 

Grain  Crops. — Mr.  Bell  raises  wheat,  rye  and  oats  ;  sows  the  two 
first  after  potatoes ;  sows  the  grain  in  the  fall,  and  seeds  down  in  the 
spring  J  would  however  sow  his  timothy  seed  in  the  fall,  but  his  occu- 
pation of  the  land  is  so  uncertain  that  he  pursues  this  plan.  His  plan 
18  to  plow  twice,  sow  his  seed —  using  two  bushels  to  the  acre — and 
then  harrowing  slightly,  leaving  the  ground  as  rough  as  possible.  He 
thinks  that  the  earth,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  crumbles  down,  and 
covers  the  exposed  roots  and  feeble  plants  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
very  much  to  their  advantage. 

Fruit. — His  orchards  yield  a  handsome  income.  He  has  sold  this 
year  $250  worth  of  cherries  ;  last  year  $400  worth  of  first  quality 
apples;  $160  of  second  quality  of  apples  ;  $200  of  early  apples. 

Stock. — He  has  some  full  blooded  Durham  cows,  an<l  young  stock. 
Mr.  Bell  took  several  premiums  for  his  animals  at  this  Fair,  and  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  description  of  them.  He  has  some 
fine  half  bloods  from  Mr.  Emmet's  Durham  bull,  and  his  choicest 
milking  cows. 

Dairy. — He  keeps  forty  cows,  which  average  eight  quarts  of  milk 
daily  the  year  round.  His  cows  are  pastured  six  months,  and  tied  in 
their  stalls  only  to  be  milked,  and  are  fed  six  monlbs  on  half  a  bushel 
of  cut  hay,  four  quarts  meal,  and  four  quarts  ship  stuff,  twice  daily. 
His  hay  is  cut  by  Green's  Straw  Cutter  ;  one  man  can  ifeed  this  ma- 
chine, and  cut  a  bushel  easily  in  a  minute,  and  can  cut  enough  for 
forty  cows  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  He  feeds  his  cows  in  tubs,  and 
when  a  cow  leaves  her  feed  it  is  immediately  taken  from  her  ;  in  this 
way  nothing  is  lost.  They  are  secured  by  means  of  a  light  chain 
hooked  over  their  necks ;  at  the  other  extremity  is  a  ring,  which  is 
secured  to  a  round  standard,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  move  up  and 
down  with  ease  at  the  cow's  pleasure.  The  stables  were  kept  very 
neat  and  clean.  The  cows  are  curried  regularly  daily,  and  turned 
out ;  after  which  the  stables  are  always  swept  clean,  and  the  manure 
removed  to  the  compost  heap.  His  cows  are  always  selected  for  their 
quality,  without  regard  to  price,  and  he  adopts  the  plan  of  fatting 
those  that  are  not  extraordinary  milkers,  and  purchasing  fresh  cows 
to  supply  their  place.  His  Durham  cow  "Shakeress"  is  an  extraor- 
dinary milker ;  she  took  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Show ;  she 
milks  thirty-three  quarts  daily,  after  calving,  for  two  months,  and  ave- 
rages fifteen  quarts  daily  for  the  year.  He  has  a  building  near  his 
pump  10  +  15,  and  fifteen  deep  ;  in  one  part  is  a  well  eighteen  inches 
deep  ;  this  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  pump  ;  all  the  waste  wa- 
ter during  the  day  passes  in  this  well,  and  when  it  arises  to  the  height 
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of  eighteett  inches  k  passes  off  by  a  waste  pipe.  With  a  tackle  and  a 
pair  of  hooks  his  cans  are  lowered  in  this  well,  and  are  cooled.  It 
takes  only  fifteen  minutes  to  cool  a  can.  By  this  excellent  plan,  he 
is  able  to  milk  his  cows  in  the  evening,  to  let  them  and  his  men  hare 
their  natural  rest,  and  send  fresh  cool  milk  to  the  market  in  the  mor^ 
ning. 

SwiNB. — Cross  of  4he  Berkshire  and  nnknowa  breeds.  They  are  a 
splendid  lot  of  pigs,  showing  the  value  of  a  goo  J  breed  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  kept  fat  upon  the  run  of  the  farm,  without  any  extra 
care,  or  feed. 

Sheep. — ^He  has  only  five  ;  they  are  the  Leicester  breed,  and  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  late  Show.  Their  fleeces  averaged  nine  lbs. 
each  first  clip. 

Poultry. — ^Mrs.  Bell  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  poultry. 
Beside  common  barn-yard  fowls,  she  has  a  fine  flock  of  geese,  and  also 
seventy-five  turkeys,  which  she  raiseil  from  three  hens.  She  feeds 
the  young  turkeys  on  milk  curd  and  Indian  meal. 

Potatoes. — His  principal  crop  for  profit  is  potatoes  ;  he  manures 
his  ground  with  sixty  cart  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  spreads  his 
manure  broadcast,  plows  his  ground,  and  plants  in  hills.  Seven  acres 
yielded  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  bushels,  this  year,  of  early  po- 
tatoes. He  thinks  he  can  obtain  more  merchantable  potatoes  from 
hills,  but  a  greater  quantity  from  drills. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MARTIN  ELLSWORTH,  Ch'n. 

JWto-ForA:,  October  23d,  1844. 


REPORT  ON  S.  B.TOWNSEND'S  FIELD  OF  WHEAT. 

The  committee  on  field  crops  report  that  they  visited,  at  the  request 
of  S.  B.  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  in  June  last,  a  field  of 
wheat  containing  two  acres. 

The  soil  is  of  a  mellow,  sandy  loam,  and  had,  previously  to  beinff 
sown,  been  plowed  and  harrowed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  manured 
with  sixty  bushels  of  poudrette  to  the  acre. 

The  field  had  been  very  uniformly  sown  and  cross  sown  with  white 
flint  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  cost,  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  twenty  shillings  per  bushel.  The  yield  was  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  of  sixty  pounds,  or  t\yenty-one  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  was  very  liberally  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Townsend  to 
his  neighbors,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  bushel. 

The  kernel  had  been  slightly  attacked  by  a  small  fly,  at  the  time 
your  committee  vi^ted  the  field  ;  but  the  grain  had  advanced  so  far 
that  it  appeared  to  sufier  little  or  no  injury  ^  they  therefore  recom- 
mend earlv  sowing — say  as  early  as  the  10th  of  September. 

This  field  of  wheat  was  remarkably  clear  from  weeds,  and  from  its 
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high  state  and  careful  cultivation,  merits  the  premium  of  the  Ameri* 

can  Institute. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JEREMIAH  JOHNSON,     ] 
EDWARD  CLARK,  I  Committee. 

D.  JAY  BROWNE.  j 

JfeuhYorkj  Oct,  2WA,  1844. 


REPORT  ON  PETER  HULSPS  FIELD  OF  CABBAGE. 

The  committee  on  field  crops  report :  That  on  invitation  they 
visited  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Williamsburgh,L.  I.,  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Peter  Hulst.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  with  oyster  shells  in  a 
partial  state  of  decomposition,  thickl])r  intermixed.  There  wer« 
twenty-five  acres  of  this  farm  covered  with  cabbages  in  the  proportion 
of  5,000  to  the  acre  :  but  the  field  particularly  examined,  contained 
about  five  acres,  and  twenty-five  thousand  cabbages  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary size.  Twelve  were  selected,  which  weighed  as  follows  :  34  lbs. 
34, 42,  36,  36,  34,  34, 44, 35,  34,  39,  34—436  lbs.  36 J  lbs.  average 
weight  of  each.  There  were  many  others  in  the  field,  and  also  in  an 
adjoining  one,  which  were  planted  at  a  later  period,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  your  committee  as  large  as  the  above  average.  They  there- 
fore recommend  the  premium  of  the  American  Institute  to  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hulst. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  TALLMADGE, 
EDWARD  CLARK, 
T.  B.  WAKEMAN, 

Committee, 
J^ew-  ForAr,  October  2lsty  1844. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Since  the  report  of  last  year  there  have  been  many  improvements. 
In  the  last  report  the  estimated  capital  then  employed  was  $120,000. 
We  now  give  the  names,  location,  number  of  operatives,  and  capital 
employed,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time. 
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Nangmtnek  India  Robber  Co., . 
L«Ttret  Cuulee^  Factoiy,.. . . 

HotchkiM  at  MerrUiiH 

LawitJtCo., 

D.  Pritchard  &  Co.« 

Rottell  Manafaetarag  Co.>. . . 

J.  F.  Tomlinaoa, 

Litchfield  Bfannfaetarioi:  Co. 

D.  L.  Suydam,. .  ^ 

Citj  India  Rubber  Conpanyy . 

Hartihqrae  Company, 

Horace  H.  Day, 

OnderdoBk, 

JohnThomley. 

HatoblBiOBatRe0yoQ» 

Bishop  It  Co., 

flmlthltSon, ».. 


Naofataoky  Conn. .... 
Hew -Haven,    "    •••. 

Kangatpck^  '«  •'.'.! 
New-Raren,  "  .... 
ItfiddletowB,  ««  .... 
Newtown,  "  .... 
Litchfield.        <*    .... 

New-Tork  city, 

PfOTideoee, &.  I., .... 

M  C< 

New  Bnmiwiek,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  Brunawick,  N.  I. 

New-Tockeity, .... 


Optativu  Capital. 


60 
40 
50 
35 
20 
70 
15 
10 
200 
30 
50 
50 
5 
10 
20 
25 
15 

IS 


$150,000 
30,000 
30,000 

25,ao 

15,000 
100,000 
15,000 
10,000 
100,000 
40,000 
25,000 
10,000  Genera], 

3,000" 

5,000 
10,000  YaHety. 
10,000 
20,000 


Shoea. 
Snspenden. 
Shoes. 
Sospendert. 
u 

Clothinr. 
MitteosT 
Suspenden. 
Shoes. 


$596,000' 


There  are  also  a  number  of  small  establishments  about  the  country 
employing  from  two  to  five  hands  each. 

This  estimate  shows  an  increase  of  capital  employed  since  the  last 
report  of  over  $400,000|  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  is  the 
actual  increase  since  that  time,  as  in  fact  there  were  some  of  the  above 
mentioned  establishments  in  operation  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
It  is  certain  that  this  branch  of  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that 
most  of  the  goods  that  have  been  produced  by  these  manufactories 
during  the  past  season,  have  found  a  ready  sale,  and  at  fsdr  living 
prices.  We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  state  here  the  profits  arising 
firom  this  branoh  of  manufacture;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
second  to  none  other  in  the  United  States.  We  would  also  observe 
that  public  attention  has  been  much  directed  toward  this  branch  of 
domestic  manufacture  during  the  past  year. 

We  would  invite  your  attention  particularly  to  the  newly  invent- 
ed article  of  Shirred  Goods.  This  article  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Charles  Goodyear,  Esq.,  and  by  him  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  all  of  Europe.  Mr.  G.  has  spent  a  number  of  years  of 
incessant  toil  to  bring  this  article  to  perfection  ;  he  has  accomplished 
it,  and  is  entitled  to  the  tiianks  of  a  discerning  public,  end  the  high- 
est premium  that  can  be  awarded  by  the  Amencan  Institute.  It  is  an 
invention  of  vast  tmportitnce  to  the  oomitry,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  wants  of  our  own  eountry  are  supplied  with  this  arti- 
cle, a  vast  quantity  will  be  exported  annually,  for  it  is  an  article  that 
is  brought  into  daily  use  among  all  chrtaes  of  society. 

The  next  article  worthy  of  particular  attention,  is  the  specimen  of 
Floor  Cloth.  This  article  will  ultimately  take  the  place  of  Painted 
Floor  Cloth,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  the  foreign  painted  Floor  Cloth  cannot  be  imported  against 
this  domestic  and  far  superior  article  ;  it  can  be  afforded  much  cheap- 
er than  the  common  painted  cloth,  and  offers  to  every  housekeeper  a 
good,  serviceable  American  article.  This  is  also  an  invention  of 
Charles  Goodyear,  and  has  cost  him  much  time  and  money  to  per- 
fect. 
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Tbe  next  article  worthjr  of  atteBtion,  ig  the  ftbric  for  Maps  aad 
Charts.  This  only  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  for  it  will  be 
of  vast  importance  to  our  army  and  nary,  public  offices,  postoffioe 
department,  schools,  &c.  fcc. 

Tbe  Shoes  mfaaafectttred  «iilder  the  Goodyear  patents^  are  deddedt- 
ly  the  best  and  most  beautiful  article  ever  manufactured  in  this  eouii- 
try.  We  would  here  observe  that  it  has  been  iDoipossible  for  the  mmr 
umoturers  of  Sheet  India  Rubber  Shoes  to  supply  the  demand  tfaia 
present  season,  although  the  prices  have  advanced  about  10  per  cent. 
This  demand  is  not  owing  to  any  short  supply  of  the  imported  Para 
Shoe,  but  arises  from  the  preference  given  to  the  manufactured  shoe ; 
thus  showing  that  this  branch  of   the  irasiness  is  in  a  healthy  and 

Cofiperous  condition.  The  maau&ctured  Sheet  Rubber  Shot, 
s  been  in  all  our  American  maricets  for  some  five  years,  therefore 
the  public  have  had  suffident  time  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  this 
article.  To  prove  that  the  public  generally  give  the  manufactured 
Sheet  Rubber  Shoe  the  preference,  is  to  say  that  the  mumfeidimreffs 
are  and  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand;  and  it  is  not  only 
the  American  public  that  appreciate  this  domestic  article,  butt  thou- 
sands of  them  might  be  found  packed  snugly  in  tbe  baggage  trunks 
of  ikiglishmen  and  Frenchmen  to  be  taken  home  by  them,  as  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  American  manufactore. 

This  trade  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Lewis&  Co.,  of  Kaugatuck, 
intend  turning  out  from  their  establishment  this  season,  not  less  than 
five  hundred  pairs  daily.  We  were  told  by  ihe  agents  of  this,  manu- 
fiaotory,  ihtX  they  bad  received  orders  from  two  booses  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  for  twenty-five  thousand  pairs  to  be  shipped  by  the  first  of 
January  next.  The  average  market  price  of  these  shoes,  is  one  dol- 
lar and  five  cents  to  the  trade.  We  mention  this  as  only  one  instance. 
Other  manufietcturers  have  their  orders  for  the  article  faster  thim  they 
can  supply  them. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  manufacture  t)f  the  article 
of  Suspenders,  under  tibe  Goodyear  patent,  by  our  mudi  esteemed  and 
worthy  citizen,  D.  L.  Suydam.  This  gentleman  has  stepped  forward 
imd  purchased  the  right  to  manu&cture  this  article^  for  which  we  un- 
derstand he  pays  some  130,000,  and  from  which  he  wiU  without 
doubt  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Mr.  Suydam  has  now  in  his  employ  about 
SCO  females  in  his  establblunent,  thus  giving  to  many  worthy  persons 
the  means  of  gaining  a  living  for  themselves  and  others  depenctent 
upon  them  for  support.  We  consider  the  manufacture  of  these  suih 
penders  entitled  to  your  highest  consideration,  for  the  workmanship 
is  fully  e«pial  to  any  French  manufacture. 

There  are  others  that  manu&cture  this  style  of  goods  in  this  city  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  style.  So  £ar  as  this  branoh 
of  trade  is  concerned,  we  can  only  say,  the  supply  has  not  equalled 
the  demand. 

The  Russell  Manu£aicturing  Company  atMiddletown,  Conn.,  mnoni- 
facture  suspenders  of  India  rubber^  but  not  under  the  Goodyear  pa- 
tent— ^they  make  them  after  the  French  and  English  styles,  and  fur. 
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ftigh  a  rerj  superior  trttde.  The  machinerj  used  b j  this  company  is 
said  to  be  of  American  inrention  and  make.  There  are  others  that 
manufacture  what  is  called  English  and  French  elastic  webbing,  but 
all  on  a  limited  scale.  This  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  in  a  rerj 
prosperous  condition.  The  article  of  imitation  patoit  leather,  made 
under  the  Goodyear  patent  of  gam  elastic,  bids  fair  to  become  a  rery 
important  branch  of  this  manufacture,  and  is  worthy  of  your  particu- 
lar attention.  It  is  an  article  that  is  brought  into  daily  use  in  almost 
all  branches  of  trade,  and  is  likely  to  supmede  the  patent  leather  in 
this  country. 

There  are  also  the  gun  covers,  cartridge  cylinders,  sword  belts  and 
mail  bags.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment after  testing  these  articles,  have  given  large  orders  to  the  Nau- 
gtuck  Company,  (the  only  manufacturers  of  the  above,)  for  the  dif- 
'ent  articles  for  tiie  use  of  our  army  and  navy.  These  are  also  ma- 
nufactured under  the  Goodyear  patent,  as  are  also  a  number  of  oibear 
useful  articles  which  we  do  not  at  this  time  particularize,  but  which 
are  worthy  of  attention,  such  as  duck  for  sails,  riggbgs,  roof  cover- 
ings, &c.  &c. 

To  diow  the  importance  of  what  are  termed  the  Goodyear  inven- 
tions and  patents,  some  enterprising  merchants  of  high  standing  in 
this  city,  have  offered  Mr.  Goodyear  $100,000  for  one-half  of  the 
right  of  his  patents  for  gum  elastic  composition,  not  before  however 
examining  minutely  into  every  branch  of  the  business.  Their  saga- 
city shows  them  that  this  is  yet  to  be  an  important  business,  and  those 
best  acquainted  with  it  foresee  that  almost  every  article  manufactured 
under  these  patents  will  soon  be  in  demand  for  exportation  to  almost 
every  country.  We  should  not  be  surprised  that  if  in  the  course  of 
three  years  the  thousands  of  capital  now  onployed  in  this  manufac- 
ture, should  swell  to  millions  of  dollars.  Neither  have  we  any  doubt 
but  that  we  have  some  one  in  our  own  land  who  will  produce  caout- 
chouc, equal  if  not  superior,  to  that  imported  from  South  America 
and  the  Indies.  The  climate  of  some  portions  of  Florida  as  well  as 
the  soil,  is  similar  to  that  of  South  America,  where  the  caoutchouc  tree 
is  raised;  and  if  not  found  to  exist  here  at  the  present  time,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  what  it  could  be  easily  cultivated  in  the  marshy 
grounds  of  our  southern  States. 

It  was  shown  by  the  report  last  season,  that  about  250  persons 
were  employed  in  the  difi&rent  India  rubber  establishments  in  the 
United  States.  We  now  show  that  there  is  not  less  than  700,  mak- 
ing an  increase  of  450  in  one  year.  The  precise  number  of  opera- 
tives we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  as  many  of  the  manufacto- 
ries reftise  to  give  the  required  information-^-but  it  is  hoped  another 
season  every  manufacturer  will  send  to  the  American  Institute  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  hands  employed,  amount  of  capital,  products, 
&c.,  as  it  can  do  them  no  harm,  and  is  of  much  importance  to  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  American  manufactures. 

We  think  enough  has  been  shown  to  satisfy  the  American  public, 
that  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber  goods  is  rapidly  on  the  increase; 
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and  another  important  feature  of  this  business  is,  that  it  gives  em* 
plojment  to  females  mostly,  and  is  a  dry,  light,  and  pleasant  labor. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  L.  NORRIS,  ?  ^        .^ 
S.T.ARMSTRONG,   p<wMi»*«««- 

Jfew-Yorky  October  iOth^  1844. 


REPORT  ON  COLT'S  CARTRIDGE. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  American  Institute 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  reporting  their  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  invention  and  the  practical  use  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Colt's  water-proof  cartridge,  submit  the  following  report : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  fully  testing  the  cartridge,  they  met,  on 
the  16th  inst.,  on  uovemor's  Island.  The  eun  selected  was  a  brass 
six  pounder, — the  inventor  of  the  cartridge  loading  the  piece.  The 
gun  was  fired  forty-five  times  with  the  ordinary  percussion  lock  and 
wafer, — a  priming  wire,  or  pricker,  not  having  been  used  during  the 
firing.  Fifteen  rounds  were  fired  in  four  and  a  half  minutes^  with- 
out sponging  the  gun  or  serving  the  vent.  The  gun  was  then  exam- 
ined and  sponged,  and  was  found  to  be  in  a  fit  situation  to  proceed 
with  the  experiments.  Ten  rounds  were  again  fired  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes^ — when,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether  any  deposit 
had  been  left  in  the  gun  which  would  ignite  a  cartridge,  one  was 
driven  home,  and  allowed  to  remain  one  minute  and  a  half — ^when 
the  experiments  were  resumed,  and  eighteen  rounds  fired  in  Jhe 
minutes.  The  forty-fifth  cartridge  was  then  driven  home,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  five  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  testin||  if  the  heat  of 
the  gun  was  sufficient  to  melt  the  foil,  or  cause  a  discharge.  We 
however  became  well  satisfied  that  any  number  of  cartridges  might 
have  been  fired  with  dmilar  results.  Several  musket  cartridges, 
which  had  been  under  water  for  three  weeks,  were  examined  by  us, 
and  the  powder  found  to  be  fit  for  immediate  use.  A  musket  cartridge 
was  coyered  with  dry  powder — and  the  powder  burnt  without  injury 
to  the  former. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  have  fully  satisfied  us,  that  not 
only  great  economy  of  labor  and  time  is  saved,  by  the  use  of  Colt's 
cartridge,  but  the  danger  to  those  in  charge  of  the  gun  greatly  di- 
minished. We  believe  also,  that  it  can  be  packed  with  greater  ad- 
vantage and  with  more  safety,  than  any  others  we  have  seen.  The 
cartridge  can  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  for  musketry,  and 
the  heavy  cartridge-box  be  dispensed  with.  Armies,  too,  after  ford- 
ing streams,  will  find  their  ammunition  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Otoe  advantage  the  cartridge  possesses,  is  that,  in  the  use  of  them, 
the  time  of  sponging  the  gun,  picking  and  tending  vent,  is  gained,-— 
and  at  least  one-third  more  discharges  from  the  battery  can  be  made,  than 
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by  the  preitot  mode.  We  canoot  say  how  these  cartnclges  will  bear 
traDsportation  in  the  ammunition  carts^  or  cassoonsy  as  no  experiment 
has  been  made.  They  are  proof  against  danage  from  water.  Serend  of 
the  six  pound  cartridges  haye  been  kept  in  water  for  three  days,  and 
are  as  explosive  as  they  could  otherwise  have  been. 

After  mature  consideration  of  all  their  advantages,  we  recommend 
with  confidence  the  invention ;  and  we  predict  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  Colt's  water-proof  cartridges  must  be  brought  into  gene*- 
ral  use. 

JAMES  BANKHEAD,  Col.  2nd  Regt.  U.  S.  Artillery, 

JAMES  M.  M'INTOSH,  U.  8.  Nstt, 

ABRAHAM  GODWIN, 

J.  E.  UNDERBILL, 

C/iMvifviifitfe. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  CONTRIBUTORS. 


STATiaiKHT   FROM   ft.   L.   PSiX, 

Pdham  JFWm,  Dec.  Ist^  1844. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  I  here- 
with send  a  description  of  my  mode  of  cultivating  cereal  grains,  for 
which  premiums  have  been  awarded  me. 

In  the  year  1842,  on  the  first  of  September,  I  prepared  a  lot  of 
land  containing  twenty  acres,  for  wheat,  soaked  my  s^,  which  was 
the  white  flint,  weighing  sixty  pounds  to  the  budiel,  in  strong  brine 
for  four  hours — it  was  then  drained  through  a  sieve,  and  spread  thin 
upon  the  barn  floor,  when  a  dry  composition  was  sifted  on  it,  and 
ifas  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  buAels  to  the  acre.  Three  hundred 
bushels  of  oyster  shell  lime  were  distributed  over  the  field  per  acre, 
vad  the  whole  harrowed  in  together — ^two  men  foUovml  the  harrow, 
one  sowing  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  clover  seed^  mad  the  other  half 
a  bushel  of  timothy  seed,  to  the  acre,^  after  which  the  ground  waa 
twice  harrowed,  and  rolled.  The  wheat  grew  luxuriantly  during  the 
season,  and  presented  throughout  a  perfectly  healthy  green  appear- 
ance. Adjoining  I  sowed  a  field  containing  tai  acres^  vrith  the  same 
kind  of  wheat,  in  a  dry  statej  but  did  not  lime  the  land ;  it  grew  well 
until  it  blossomed,  after  which  it  appeared  sickly.  When  the  grain 
was  formed,  insects  attacked  it,  and  the  crop  waa  totally  destroyed. 
The  straw  was  covered  with  rust,  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  except 
manure.  I  cut  the  wheat  on  the  twenty  acre  lot  in  the  milk,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  morning — on  Saturday  it  was  ground  into  flour 
— the  grain  weighed  641  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  was  awarded  the 
premium  of  the  American  Institute  as  the  bert  of  forty-tlu-ee  parcels 
exhibited. 

It  was  supposed  by  many  farmers  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  lime, 
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i6300  buhdf  to  tke  were^  -mml^  havie  iajuied  the  }wmi  it  btuif  f 
.undj  loam ;  the  graa»  seed  fvew  Smtijy  tnd  has  yielded  siace,  three 
ionB  at  hay  per  acre. 

In  1843^1  sowtd  thirty  attrea  mth  pyepwaed  wheat,  and  top  dressed 
it  with  charcoal  daat.  It  grew  rapidly^  aad  was  not  cttadced  by 
mst^  mildew,  or  Uight,  when  fielda  neaf  it  were  almoit  deitrojed-*-*« 
email  portion  xsi  the  lot  which  had  received  by  accident  a:  large  snp 
ply  of  charcoal  dost,  prodnced  at  the  rate  ctf  aevettty  ei^taad  tluree^ 
quarter  bnaheb  to  the  acre.  I  cutit  when  theatraw  presented  a  yel* 
lowish  appearance^  four  inches  afaore  the  gromd.  At  that  stage  of 
its  growth,  a  milky  substance  oonld  be  ejqnresKd  readily  from  the 
kernels,  by  gmih  preesnre  of  the.  iorefin^er  aoid  tinunb.  It  was  «!«- 
lowed  to  remain  three  days  on  the  fieidy  when  it  was  carried  to  tke 
bam,  and  threshed  o«t  immedktely*  It  weighed  sizty'^cAir  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  and  sold  for  tw^elre  and  a  half  cents  above  the  maiket 
price  by  weightl  A  fewacres  were  left  standing,  and  cut  diree  weeks 
after,  when  ute  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  harrested  thm  wheat. 
The  grain  was  small,  fhrtrelled,  and  worked  fifty-six  pounds  per 
bushel.  The  straw  had  lost  its  nutritious  snostances,  was  much  lisAJt* 
er  than  that  cut  earlier,  and  consequently  less  valuable.  1  believe 
after  the  stem  turns  yellow  near  tke  ^greund,  there  h&m  no  oonnee- 
tien  between  the  root  and  tassel^  tke  kernel  wastes  daily.  By  early  enV 
ting  you  preserve  to  the  straw  nearly  ail  its  sacdmrine  matter,  and  thus 
render  it  afanosi  as  valuable  for.  fodder  as  hay.  If  the  straw  eould  be  re- 
turned immediate  to  the  field,  uid  plowed  under,  it  would,  in  my 
opiaaon,  be  a  more  valuidile  manure,  than  if  converted  into  excrement, 
by  passing- through  the  animals,  for  this  reason  :  1^  the  analysis  ef 
Spreagel,  it  contains  potash,  soda,  Bme,  magnesia,  ahiasana  with  a 
traoe  of  iron,  siliiea,  sulphuric  add,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ebloribe  : 
in  passing  through  tke  animal,  it  assists  to  form  tke  whole  uftimat 
eoonomy— *and,  as  manure^  is  devoid  of  a  large  portion  of  all  the  suIh 
stances  named.  The  grain  eontaias  predseiy  the  same  substuieesy 
in  different  quantities.  To  prove  this,  I  sowed  some  wheat  on  a  pane 
of  glassy  and  covered  it  with  stew,  not  allowing  any  earth  to  c<«ie 
in  contact  with  it.  It  grew  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  sown  in  eulb, 
but  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  acddent  before  it  camie  to  matu- 
rity.    In  Francse  tibe  experiment  suoeeeded  fully. 

In  1844,  on  the  9th  of  October,  I  cleared  the  tops  from  a  potato^ 
field,  burnt  them,  andretumed  the  ashes  whh  a  view^  sowing  wheat. 
T^e  seed  was  then  prepared  thus  :  soaked  four  hours  in  brine  that 
woitld  buoy  up  an  egg-*-«calded  with  besHng  hot  salt  water-^mixed 
with  pcarhish — passed  through  a  seive-^iMar&uted  thinly  over  tte 
bam  floor,  and  a,  dry  composition  sifted  on  it  composed  of  the  follow^ 
ing  substances  :  Oyster-shell  Ume,  charcoal  dust,  oleaginous  charw 
00^1  dust,  ashes,  Jersey  blue  sand,  brown  sugar,  salt,  Peruvian,  gnaao, 
silicate  of  potash,  nitrate  o£  soda,  and  sulph^  of  ammonia.  The  sub 
was  permitted  to  shine  for  half  an  hour  upon  it^  when  the  particles 
became  as  it  were  chrystaliaed  upon  the  grain  ym  this  slate  it  was- 
sown  at  tibe  rate  of  two  and  a  half  bushels  X»  tiie  sere,  direcdy  ont)ie 
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potato^  groiMid,  from  wbidi  the  tops  only  hmd  been  remoTed,  and 
plowed  in  to  the  depth  of  five  iaehet  with  a  Scotch  plow,  harrowed 
once,  a  bushel  of  timothy-seed  sown  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  twice. 
At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  the  wheat  was  so  £&r  aboTe  ground 
at  to  be  pronounced  by  a  neighbor  far  in  advance  of  his,  whi^  had 
been  sown  on  the  first  of  September,  in  the  usual  manner,  without 
any  preparation.  Contiguous  to  it  I  sowed  wheat  prepared,  on  carrot 
and  tumep  ground,  the  tops  not  having  been  removed,  and  plowed 
the  whole  m  together,  with  like  success ;  and  still  adjoining,  I  sowed 
three  bushels  to  the  aere  in  a  dry  state^  on  potatoe  ground — ^plowed 
and  harrowed  first ;  wheat  sown,  and  twice  harrowed.  The  first  par- 
cel, altbouelL  plowed  in  to  the  -depth  of  five  inches,  was  ^o  and  a 
half  inches  m^h  before  the  last  appeared  zbme  ground. 

The  following  compositioxi,  of  my  own  compounding,  was  then 
qjiread  by  hand  broad<^  over  the  whole,  at  an  expense  of  three  dol- 
lars per  acre :  Stable  manure,  dry  charcoal  dust,  hickory  wood  soot, 
bone  dust,  oleaginous  charcoal  dust,  oyster-shell  lime,  decayed  leaves, 
leached  ajribes,  unleached  ashes,  guano,  sal-soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  fine 
salt,  poudrctte,  horn  shavii^  refuse  su^r,  ammoniacaL  liquor,  bloody' 
aulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  pfaiater  of  Paris,  plaster  from  walls,  around 
-*<iecayed  grass,  decayed  straw,  decayed  weeds,  fish,  refuse  oil,  sea- 
weed,  oxide  of  iron,  and  onde  of  manganese^— my  object  being  to 
eontribnte  to  thegrowing  crop  every  substance  required  for  its  growth. 
By  SprengePs  analysis,  all  cereal  grains — peas,  beans,  carrots,  pota- 
toes, tumeps^  clovers  and  gradses^^contain  chlorine,  potash,  phospho- 
ric acid,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  silica,  magnesia,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  ;  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which 
has  no  oxide  of  manganese^  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  iron. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  I  sowed  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushehi  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  on  sod  ground,  plowed  it  in  beam  deep,  and  har- 
rowed it  four  times ;  the  result  will  be  given  next  falL  If  these  ex- 
periments should  result  fiivorably,  the  .fimner  will  be  cabled  to  use 
his  com,  carrot  and  potatoe  ground^  which  is  always  left  in  the  best 
possible  tilth  by  those  crops,  for  wheat  or  rye,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  remain  idle,  as  is  the  present  custom,  until  the  ensuing  spring. 

Rt£.-*-I  usually  soak  this  grain  in  salt  brine  six  hours,  roll  it  in 
quick  lime,  and  several  other  substances  composing  the  grain  and 
fltraw  ;  sow  it  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre,  top  dress  it  with 
composition,  when  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the.surface  of  the 
earth ;  cut  it  in  the  milk,  and  thresh  it  with  the  flail  in  the  winter  ;  it 
weighs  dxty  pounds,  and  has  for.the  last  two  years  taken  the  premi- 
um at  the  American  Institute.  .  A  portion  of  the  field  left,  and  cut 
when  the  straw  waa^peifectly  brown,  when  threshed,  yielded  grain 
weighing  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  buriiel. 

It  is  a  crop  that  should  never  be  sown  in  a  young  orchard,  as  it 
will  inevitably  destroy  it-^— at  least  such  has  been  my  experience  on  a 
sandy  loam%  I  imagine  the  disease  called  ergot*-^^  scurt  of  fundus — 
so  detrimental  to  biunan  life,  to  iprhich  in  SGme  locations  it  »  subject, 
is  poisonous  to  trees,  as  well  as  maikmd,  many  thousands  of  whom 
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have  i>6en  killad  by  usii^  it  for  bread ;  it  makes  an  excellent  food  for 
eowB  early  in  the  spring  ;  I  hare  sown  it  in  May  with  com  and  oat» 
broadcast,  and  used  it  adyantageously  for  smling  cows  and  young  cat- 
tle ;  they  Aould  be  fod  q>aringly  at  first,  or  hoToi  may  aisue. 

Oats. — I  always  sow  this  grain  in  the  month  of  April,  on  ground 
plowed  in  the  fall,  and  genertuly  use  the  potatoe  variety.  I  sow  from 
three  to  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  harrow  twice,  and  roll  twice  this  year, 
1844.  I  tried  the  following  experiment,  With  a  field  of  ten  acres. 
When  the  grain  had  grown  four  inohes  above  ground,  I  sowed  by 
hand  my  composition  upon  it  broadcast,  at  an  expense  of  three  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  contiguous  I  sowed  a  ten  acre  field  at  the  same  time, 
but  did  not  uae  any  composition :  the  oats  on  the  first  field  grew  six 
£eet  high,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  seventy  two  bushels  to  the  acre: 
while  those  in  the  adjoining  field  grew  only  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
yielded  at  the  *  rate  of  tfairty^two  bushels.  The  difference  in  the 
growth  was  observed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  Editor  of  the  Agriculturist, 
and  other  gentlemen.  They  were  cut  in  the  milk,  the  straw  being 
brown  fpur  inches  above  the  ground.  They  weighed  forty-four 
pounds  to  the  buriiel,  and  received  the  first  premium  of  the  Ameri^ 
ean  Institute.  The  straw,  hekag  full  of  saccharine  matter,  was  equal 
to  the  first  quality  of  hay  for  fodder — ^when  stacked,  it  was  salted  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  to  the  ton.  In  gathering  the  crop,  some 
•ats  were  left  upon  the  field,  which  ripened,  and  as  the  field  received 
a  second  manuring  with  the  composition,  to  benefit  the  young  grass, 
grew  rapidly,  filled  out,  and  matured  their  seed,  before  frost  set  in ; 
a  sample  of  which,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  the  straw  of  the  potatoe  oat  is  almost  one-third  heavier  thab 
that  of  the  common  kind.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  the  variety 
is  that  its  husk  is  very  hard. 

OoRK. — ^This  crop  is  cultivated'On  my  place,  planted  in  drills,^  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  drills-drills  thirty  mches  from  centre  to  centre*— 
the  seed  planted  after  having  been  soaked  fourteen  hours  in  strong 
brine,  and  rolled  in  composition  ;  composition  is  likewise  spread  upon 
the  kernels,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  the  plow.  When  six  inches 
high,  the  earth  is  plowed  from  the  corn,  after  five  days  a  composition 
is  spread  upon  the  drills^  and  the  earth  is  plowed  to  the  corn  again  ; 
whidi  is  all  the  tillage  it  requires.  When  glazed,  and  while  the 
stalk  is  still  partially  green,  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  root,  struck  smartly 
against  the  toe,  and  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  operator ;  anotbei 
man  follows  with  a  team,  and  carries  it  off  fronft  the  field ;  it  is  then 
put  in  stack,  where  it  remains  four  weeks^  when  it  is  husked,  placed, 
upon  the  bam  floor,  dried  perfeetlj  and  cribbed ;  the  stalks  are  drawn 
under  cover  and  salted  ;  thus,  during  the  winter,  root  and  stalk  are 
converted  into  manure,  and  the  ground  left  in  perfect  order  for  win- 
ter grain,  which  is  immediately  sown,  and  the  field  seeded  down  to 
meadow,  appearing  like  a  summer  fallow.  The  stalks,  at  that  stage 
of  their  growth,  ate  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  exceedingly  nutri-^ 
tious  for  stodc  ;  the  dirt  adhering  to  their  roots  is  also  grat^ul  to  the 
animal  in  winter.  Every  farmer  has  noticed  that  his  horses  and  neat 
cattle  will  search  for  a  spot  of  earth  in  the  bam^yard,  after  it  has 
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been  tome  time  coTcred  with  snoV)  andeait  itivitbap(Mumit  pletsiir*. 
Corn,  ground  with  the  cob^  makes  ^ood  food  for  stock.  Laet  seuDtt 
my  gankoer  soaked  a  few  kerads  m  sulphate  of  uamomuL  from  two 
to  twenty-fottr  hours,  planted  it  in  pots  o^  pvepafed  earth,  and  placed 
it  in  a  hot  bed.  Those  grams,  which  badbeen  soaked  twaitj*four 
boors  grew  one  inch  in  tw€nty*ftmr  boors  after  plaming^*-wh«Q  soq 
inches  high  tbey  were  set  oit  in  the  open  groend  and  grew  to  the 
height  of  seventeen  feet  four  inches^-speomens  of  which  were  exhi* 
bited  at  the  State  Agricultural  Show  at  Povghkcepsie;  seads  of  the 
same  com  withetit  any  prepaxatioa  pew  mx  feet  hieb.  I  sowed  a 
lange  field  broadcast  for  soiling,  which  was  found  iBaiq>ensabte,  h^ 
tween  the  seasons  of  hanrest  and  aftermadL  StiR  as  a  fhod  is  the 
green  state^  it  was  found  inferior  to  old  faay-*-^wiag  to  the  large  per 
oeatage  of  water  it  contained. 

BuoKWHSAT. — ^This  is  a  crop  whicb  will  grew  on  tey  moderately 
rich,  sandy  soil,  and  is  capital  food  for  herses  aad  oows^  if  crashed. 
It  contains  by  analysis,  alum,  siHcay  cBrbomate  of  psteti,  crnHnrngti  of 
mittgHtMy  sulphate  of  foiash,  and  carhtmcM  of  /me  ;  and  is,  oonse- 
quently,  a  vahiabk  crop  to  plow  under,  fbr  nanare.  I  haTe  en  two 
occasions  improved  a  field  vastly,  requirtag  those  ingre^fients  id 
larger  qusmtities  than  it  possessed^  by  turning  indcF  a  crap  of  buck- 
wheat, when  forming  the  seed.  At  that  penod  it  had  lost  much  of 
its  water  by  evaporation.  In  1843, 1  permitted  a.Bcighber  to  sow  m 
seven  acre  field  on  my  fan%  with  buckwheat.  He  used  onie  and  m 
half  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  At  the  same  tiae,  I  sowed  an  aeia 
near  Imn,  using  only  sixteen  quarts.  His  one  and  a  half  budusls  of 
grain  yielded  )dm  thirty  bushels  of  graia^  aod  an  nooiDettse  quantifty^ 
of  straw.  My  sixteen  qaarts  yielded  me  sixty-fiiie  hm^els  of  grain, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  straw, — evidently  diowing  that  a  soiali 
cpiantity  of  seed  only,  is  required  to  produce  a  heavy  cr^.  It  is 
sttppos^  by  some,  that  buckwheat  plowed  undo*,  wiU  sour  a  soil, — ' 
such  has  not  been  the  resolt  in  my  expericnoe.  This  crop  I  always 
cut  before  the  grain  has  actually  turned  brown,  and  while  m«ny  of 
the  kernels  are  still  green ;  the  straw  may  be  dried,  stacked,  aad 
salted  for  winter  provender;  I  find  it  more  to  my  advantage  to 
spread  it  upon  the  bam-yard  ;  if  so  used,  it  is  uaneocBsary  to  be  very 
particular  afler  cutting  it,-**especially  if  cat  ripe,-*HLs  the  keindr 
never  injures,  even  if  the  straw  shoiiJd  beeome  moldy  ;  the  nearer 
it  approajches  that  state,  the  more  easily  it  may  be  threshed.  The. 
usaal  practice  in  the  State  of  New^York,  is  to  thresh  it  en  the  fieU^ 
•^which  plan  cannot  be  too  UgMy  ceasutedy^^floar  made  from  sud^ 
grain,  is  always  gxitty,  and  consequently  unhealthy.  Philadelphsa 
budcwheat  flour  amays  bears  a  higher  price  ^in  the  NnrtYork  au«« 
ket^  thaa  our  own.     The  probability  is,  tbej  tihresh  ia  their  benms. 

CAUbOTS,  Manokl  Wxthtzk.,  Aino  SuoAJt  Bsiffa. — ^These  crops 
require  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil,  rather  retentive  of  moistare.  I 
always  plow  very<  deep — throw  tiie  ground  u|i  into  ridges,^  twa  feet 
apart,  and  sow  the  seed  on  tie  top^  silar  soaking  it  from  ten  to  frvar^ 
teen  hours  in  strong  ley,-r-«nd.  before  pfenting,  ^1  it  in  composition 
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iMilil  the  8eeda  aepnste.  It  is  sown  by  kand,  and  a  dry  oomppsitioD, 
eoutaiaiiig  eleY«ii  diffepetti  subatanocs^  fonoing  tbe  componait  plirtfl 
of  the  roots,  apfead  mpoa  it^-^-HHirhea  it  is  oorered  with  the  hoe. 

As  soon  as  the  plants\grow  to  the  height  of  five  inches,  they  are 
Ihiniked  to  nine  inches  apart,  and  the  gteund  plowed  from  them, 
which  eradicates  weeds  and  meHows  the  soil.  After  an  interyal  of 
fr^e  or  six  days,  it  is  retursed  to  tbeim  agaia ;  and  if,  hy  accident,  any 
of ,  the  plants  are  covered  with  earth,  they  are  released  and  set  up  by 
a  man  who  follows  the  plow  with  &  boe.  Duviiig  the  summer,  they  are 
frequently  examined,  and  if  attacked  by  insects,  mre  immediately 
limed  ;  if  the  ground  is  clean,  they  will  require  no  more  attention  ^ 
if  foul,  the  same  process  of  plowing  ftom,  and  to,  must  be  perse- 
vered in. 

When  ripe,  a  plow  is  run  beam  deep  on  each  side  of  every  drill, 
which  operation  e:qK>sea  the  toot :  men  follow  with  sharp  kniYes, 
lift  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  tops  which  are  left  on  the  field,  and 
plowed  in  with  wheat,  as  bdbre  described.  Roots  so  cultivated  will 
yield  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

PovATOBS. — By  the  analysis  of  Sprengd,  the  TOof&  and  tops  of  po^ 
tatoes  coolain  respectively,  as  canned  from  the  field  in  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

Bocm.  Top*. 

.  Potash,  ...• 40,28      81.9 

Soda, .^. ..••...... 23.34        0.9 

Li»e,, 3.31     129.7 

Magnesia, 3.24       17.0 

Akmina>. . . .  v .  • 0,50        0.4 

0»de  of  iron, ^ 0.32        0.2 

Oxide  of  manganese, * 

Silica,  ^;...... 0.84      49.4 

Phosphoric,  acid,.  ..*.... 4^01       19.7 

Chlorine,, .• 1.60        6.0 

Sulphate  acid,  ..*»..«.. 5.40     .  4.2 

82.88  308.4 
,  I  have  copied  the  above  analysts  to  show  how  requisite  the  use  of 
Ume  and  potad^  ip  in  the  growth  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  particu* 
larly  as  a  top  dressing — the  plan  having  been  abused  by  non-readers* 
The  past  summer  by  the  irae  of  those  simtanoes,  combined  with  char- 
coal, my  gardener,  Mr.  Cunningham,  raised  at  the  rate  ot  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  bushels  per  acre;  from  three  potatoes  cut  into  sets,  he 
produced  three  bushels. 

In  the  year  1843  I  planted  a  field  of  several  acres  in  drills,  har- 
rowed the  ground  level,  and  top  dressed  it  with  two  hundred  bushels 
of  lime  and  charcoal  dust  to  the  acre ;  the  yield  was  432  bushels  per 
acre — variety  Pink  Eye  Kidney.  At  the  same  time  the  potatoes 
throughout  my  neighborhood  were  decayed;  likewise  a  parcel  of  the 
saifte  kind,  planted  contiguous  to  the  above,  not  limed,  were  also 
decayed. 

This  year,  (1844,)  I  planted  the  same  seed  in  the  following  man- 
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ner  :  the  ground  wm  thrown  intb  drills  and  manured  beayily  ;  the 
potatoes  were  cut  into  sets  of  single  eyes  fourteen  days  before  requir- 
ed for  planting,  and  covered  with  plaster  and  Hme — a  few,  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  were  not  so  covered.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
time  speci&Bd,  they  were  sprinkled  with  small,  almost  imperceptible 
globules,  having  life,  and  were  consequently  tejected — those  limed 
were  free.  I  planted  them  in  drills  on  the  manure  nine  inches  apart-^ 
tops,  centres  and  ends  separately,  to  mark  the  difference  in  growth. 
The  potatoes  in  the  first  three  rows,  three  hundred  feet  in  lengtti,  were 
covered  with  dry  charcoal  dust.  Second  three  rows  with  oyster  shell 
lime. 

Tlurd  three  rows  with  bone  dust. 

Fourth  "  "        poudrette. 

Fifth      ^*       ^     ^^        unleached  adies. 

Sixth     ^^  ^^        new  mown  grass  and  plaster. 

Seventh"  «        fine  salt. 

Eighth  "  "        silicate  of  potash. 

Ninth     "  "         guano. 

And  80  on  throughout  the  field,  each  akemate  three  rows  with  a  dif* 
ferent  substance,  except  six  rows  in  which  I  planted  the  same  seed  on 
the  manure,  without  any  composition.  And  adjoining  them,  six  row* 
of  French  potatoes,  received  three  weeks  before  direptly  from  France ; 
the  ftirrows  were  then  all  reversed  by  the  plow,  and  the  potatoes  cov* 
ered.  After  which  a  heavy  stick,  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  across 
the  furrows,  to  level  them.  The  potatoes  covered  with  dry  charcoal 
dust,  No  1  came  up  first. 

No.  6,  covered  with  new  mown  grass  and  plaster,  •  •  •  •  second. 

No.  8,    "  "     silicate  of  potash, third. 

No.  9,     "  "     guano,  ..• * fourth. 

No.3,    «  «     bonedust, fifth. 

No.  4,    "  "     poudrette,  ••...•» sixth. 

No.  7,    "  "    fine  salt, «••••»«••«•  seventh. 

No.  5,    "  "     unleacbed  ashes,.*... •••   eighth. 

No.  9.    "  "     oyster  shell  lime, ninth. 

The  twelve  rows  without  composition  came  up  later- than  any  of  the 
rest.  When  four  inches  high,  the  ground  was  plowed  from  them-*- 
and  after  an  interval  of  six  days,  plowed  to  them  again,  the  field  be- 
mg  in  perfect  order.  They  required  no  other  attention  during  the 
season.  On  the  third  of  October  they  were  plowed  out,,  and  proved 
to  be  perfectly  sound  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  rows  planted 
with  Pink  Eye  ELidney  and  French  potatoes  without  composition, 
which  were  entirely  rotten. 

Six  hundred  bushels  were  pitted  immecKately,  and  not  examined 
before  the  5th  of  December,  when  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound.  During  the  summer  I  examined  fields  in  Dutchess,  Ulster, 
Albany  and  Schenectady  counties,  and  invariably  found  insects  with 
numerous  legs  ensconced  within  the  withered  vine.  In  some  in- 
stances a  small  worm,  not  unlike  the  apple  worm,  but  red,  and  very 
minule :  the  conclusion  I  came  to,  was,  that  these  insects  fed  upon 
the  albumen  requisite  to  form  ^e  perfect  potatoe — and  consequently 
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when  dug  it  \ra8  either  wholly  de^yed,  from  an  excess  haying  been 
abstracted^^or  if  apparently  sound,  so  much  had  been  taken,  as  to 
produce  decay  by  degrees— thus,  after  having  been  stored,  a  sort  of 
fungus  appeared  upon  the  potatoe,  and  the  decay  is  then  rapid.  From 
the  above  investigation,  I  believe,  as  I  before  stated  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen — as  mentioned  in  page  354  of  the  December 
number  of  the  Agridulturist,  that  the  universal  decay  throughout  the 
country,  is  caused  mainly  if  not  wholly  by  insects — ^and  that  lime', 
or  any  substance  obnoxious  to  them,  will,  if  used  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, preserve  the  plants  until  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  Hoo. — ^I  have  on  my  farm  an  orchard  containing  many  choice 
grafted  sweet  apple  trees^  planted  expressly  for"^  hogs — ^this  i^  the 

{rincipal  food  on  which  they  are  fed  during  the  season ;  sometimes, 
y  way  of  change,  they  receive  sour  apples — always  given  raw — at 
regular  hours — the  food  is  occasionally  varied  once  a  day,  by  adding 
garden  reftise,  such  as  cabbage  leaves,  cauliflower,  &c.,  together  with 
the  slop  from  the  house.  Unless  so  fed,  a  more  expensive  animal 
can  scarcely  be  kept: — especially  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  corn 
can  be  sold  fVom  62  i  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  grain  in  pro^ 
portion.  This  is  a  luxury  my  hpgs  never  partake  of — and  fatter  ani- 
mals, or  more  beautiful  pork  cannot  be  produced.  It  may  lose  a  lit- 
tle in  boiling ;  if  it  does,  however,  I  have  never  noticed  it ;  the  loss, 
at  alt  events  would  not  equal  by  one-half,  the  difference  of  cost  fed 
on  com,  if  the  crop  is  raised  expressly  for  their  food.  They  are  very 
prolific,  producing  at  a  birth  numbers  varying  from  six  to  twelve  twice 
in  each  year,  if  found  desirable  by  the  or^'ner.  Vanlau  made  a  cal- 
culation, showing  that  in  eleven  years,  a  single  sow — averaging  each 
litter  at  six  pigs,  formed  ten  generations,  or  6,434,838  pigs.  He  further 
observes  that  were  the  calculations  extended  to  the  twelfth  genera- 
tion, the  result  would  be  as  great  a  number  as  all  Europe  could  sup- 
port— and  extended  to  the  sixteenth  generation  ^ould  people  the  globe. 
When  my  sows  are  pregnant,  they  are  kept  apart  from  other  hoga — 
at  the  birth  of  the  young  pigs,  they  are  Removed  for  a  few  hours  from 
the  dam,  as  they  are  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  her  motions.  She 
is  fed  judiciously  for  the  first  five  days — after  which  she  is  allowed  a 
fiill  quantum  of  food  three  times  each  day — and  never  overfed. 
Her  troughs  are  cleaned  after  every  meal,  her  pen  cleansed  daily — 
and  kept  constantly  litter^  with  fine  broken  straw.  The  pigs  are 
early  accustomed  to  feed  on  milk  mixed  with  bran,  and  at  the  age  of 
two  months  weaned.  They  are  always  kept  in  confinement — their 
daily  occupation  is  to  convert  rubbish  ibto  manure,  a  supply  of  which 
is  constantly  thrown  into  their  apartments.  My  second  brood  of 
pigs  are  sent  alive  to  the  New-York  market,  where  theyusually  bring 
a  high  price,  and  are  sold  to  the  packets  as  roasters.  The  store  hogs 
are  wintered  chiefly  on  sugar  beets  and  carrots,  occasionally  boiled 
potatoes — and  once  a  week  charcoal  dust,  which  keeps  them  in  per- 
fect health.  Their  legs  should  occasionally  be  rubbed  with  a  corn 
cob,  to  open  the  pores,  and  cause  the  blood  to  chreulate  freely — other- 
wise staggers  may  ensue. 
I  fatted  two  hogs,  the  year  before  last,  entirely  on  sweet  and  sour 
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i^let^  fed  filtenu^ely,  iat  fo«r  immthi ;  tbey  rem^td  no  otter  food 
of  any  descriptioti — ^wat^,  evm,  wm  denied  them.  Thej  weighed 
wbenlcilled,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each-^the  whole  hog  was 
covered  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  fat,  perfectly  white  and  firm^— the 
skin  was  thin,  and  the  pork  pronouneed  by  connoisseurs  exceedingly 
fine  and  sweet.  The  bams  were  not  inferior  to  Westphatia,  notwith- 
standing they  use  one  pound  of  sugar  to  three  of  salt  in  curing  then. 
Tbey  will  keep  perfectly  wdl  all  summer  if  plaoed  i^  a  barrel,  and 
completely  coTered  with  pulverized  charcoal  dust  I  have  kept  them 
during  two  summers  and  a  winter  in  this  manner. 

CAI.V1BS. — When  my  ealres  are  intended  for  the  dairy,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  with  the  dam  five  months — and  she  is  well  fed-^having 
a  meal  of  bran,  independent  of  her  daily  allowance.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  specified,  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  mother,  and 
turned  into  a  small  field,  well  covered  with  fine  grass — ^but  not  allow- 
ed wi^er ;  the  deW  is  sufficient  to  quench  her  thirst ;  if  permitted  to 
drink  freely,  they  become  bloated  and  piis-shapen. 

Calves  intended  for  the  butcher,  are  taken  from  the  dam  when  one 
hour  old,  and  fed  upon  her  milk,  mixed  with  fine  Indian  meal,  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  they  are  sold ;  if  left  with  the  cow  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  leam  them  to  dr^nk  from  the  pail— and 
the  cow  formp  an  attachment  to  them,  the  remembrance  of  which 
lasts  fcur  several  weeks,  causing  her  much  ai»iety  and  restlessness — 
whereas  if  deprived  at  once,  f£e  never  misses  them,  and  becomes  im- 
mediately docile  yielding  her  full  quantity  of  milk.  If  a  bull  calf, 
and  it  is  intended  to  raise  him,  he  should  have  the  ise  of  two  cows, 
running  wi|th  them,  for  six  months— after  which  he  miay  be  fed  the 
milk  of  one  cow,  mixed  with  tepid  skim  milk  and  Indian  meal,  with 
fine  hay,  for  six  months.  By  this  treatment,  although  expensive,  he 
will  g»n  more  in  otie  Year,  than  by  the  other  mode  m  twoi— he  will 
be  very  powerful  and  fully  compensate  l&is  owner  for  extra  feed. 

OxxN  should  be  fed  on,  dry  cut  hay  and  corn  meal,  occasionally 
ground  with  the  cob,  and  oats,  all  summer.  I  find  by  such  treatment, 
their  flesh  becomes  firm,  and  their  coi^titutiqn  strong,  so  much  so 
tlmt  thev  will  endure  labor  equal  to  the  horse,  and  will  work  during 
the  whole  season,  without  intermission,  exoept  on  Sunday.  I  have 
fod  them  on  grass  all  summer ;  the  consequience  haa  been  that  they 
-required  rest  at  least  two  days  in  the  week,  and  when  put  to  h&rd 
labor  protruded  their  tongues  from  th^  mouths  and  evidently  suf- 
lered  much.  The  reason  I  suppose  is,  that  greeU'^  grass  contains  80 
parts  of  water,  in  100  parts — whereas  the  bay,  having  parted  with 
Ifae  water,  eat^i,  comparatively  spealdngi  in  one-third  the  bulk — yields 
to  the  animal  starch,  w^f^y  fibre,  phosphate  of  lime,  albumen,  sugar 
&c.,  and  thus  strengthens  him  to  endure,  much  fatigue.  The  ox  is  a  pa- 
tient, quiet  and  sensible  animal— and  may  be  taught  to  pe^orm  many 
-of  the  horse's  duties-^when  old  may.  be  sold  for  beef,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  much  cheapier  atiimal  to  keep  on  the  farm,  than  tbe  horse. 

HoASBs. — ^My  horses  are  k^t  up  the  year  round,  and  are  never  al- 
lowed to  eat  grass,  or  any  green  crop.  They  are  fed  twelve  quarts 
of  o4ts  daily,  and  a  certain  quantity  of   hay  ;  ooca^onally  their  oats 
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ate  gitmnd  vith  a  Iktle  com^  ^ec^  and  all.  They  aire,  allowed  a# 
ffiacm  mhj  asbes  and  tolphnr  aa  tkey  will  eat  unmixed  with  their 
food  ;  and  at  mocb  water  aa  they  will  drink.  Ooee  a  week,  during  the 
apple  aeaeoti,  they,  ^e  fed  a  few  apples  ;  when  cider  ia  mad^,  pom- 
aee  16  given  them. 

Very  reapectfiilly  yours, 

R.  L.  PELL. 


HOPS. 

MorrisvUUj  J^^.Y.y  Janudry  15/A,  1845. 

SiB — At  ^our  last  exhibition,  I  exhibited  a  aaa)pl>e  of  hops.  I 
fcave  been  growing  hops  for  thf  last  thirty  years,  and  I  ^nd  the  soti 
best  adapted  to  them,  is  such  as  will  produce  the  best  crops  of  grass 
— ^particularly  timothy.  To  prepare  one  acre  of  land,  I  put  on  fifty 
loads  of  barn-yanl  manure,  (manure  taken  from  the  yard  of  a  distil- 
lery is  better ;)  spread  it  all  over  the  ground, — then  plow  it  three 
times, — drag  it,  and  fix  it  in  the  best  manner  for  a  crop  of  corn  ;  I 
then  furrow  it,  eight  feet  apart  both  ways  ;  I  then  put  in  four  pieced 
of  hop  root,  each  rfx  inches  long,— when  the  furrows  cross, — and 
cover  Ibeka  about  three  inches  deep  ;  I  then  plant  the  ^ound  with 
corn,  in  the  usual  way, — being  careful  to  have  the  hop  hill  occur  be- 
tween the  hills  of  corn, — and  lioe  the  hops,  same  as  the  corn,  during 
the  season  ;  I  then  harvest  the  corn  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  all 
is  removed,  I  put  four  shovels  full  of  manure  on  each  hill  of  hops, 
and  continue  to  manure  them  every  succeeding  fall,  in  the  same  way. 

You  will  see  by  the  above,  that  an  acre  will  contain  about  660 
hUls,  which  will  require  two  poles  to  a  hill,  of  twentjy^  to  twenty-five 
feet  long.  I  find  cedar  the  best  timber  for  poles.  .  You  will  see  that 
1  get  no  hops  until  the  second  year.  Then  I  plow  among  them,  and 
^oe  them  as  I  do  com*  In  the  month  of  April,  I  put  two  poles  to 
each  hill,  about  a  foot  apart  at  bottom,  leaning  the  tops  forward,  and 
leaving  the  hop  hill  between  them,  and  put  two  vines  up  each  pole, 
as  soon  as  they  grow  long  enough  to  wind  once  round,  and  tie  them 
with  woolen  yarn^  and  wind  them  with  the  sun  ;  all  other  vines 
starting,  mui^t  be  kept  down.  The  crop  is  usually  ready  for  picking 
about  the  10th  of  September,  which  is  done  as  follows  :  The  vines 
are  cut  off  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  pole  is  then  taken 
dowp^  and  laid  across  a  box,  where  the  pickers  stand  to  pick  them 
from  the  vines  ;  they  must  be  put  up  for  the  drying  kiln,  the  same 
day  they  are  picked  ;  the  kiln  of  usual  size,  is  eighteen  by  thirty  feet, 
— is  made,  the  first  story,  of  stone  or  bricks,  about  nine  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  timbered  with  joist,  as  common 
buildings,  and  a  floor  laid  of  lath  tw6  inches  square,  with  a  space  of 
two  inches  square  between  them  j  the  floor  is  then  covered  with  stout 
cloth,  such  as  is  used  in  the  dairy  for  straining  ;  there  should  be  four 
eighteen  inch  square  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  to  let  in  suffi- 
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cient  air, — and  the  building,  above  the  floor,  should  be  provided  with 
large  windows,  which  are  to  be  kept  open  during  the  process  of  dry- 
ing. In  such  a  kiln,  there  should  be  eight  charcoal  fires,  made  at 
the  bottom,  at  equal  distances,  which  ace  to  be  kept  steadily  burning 
while  the  hops  are  drying ;  spread  them  ten  inches  deep  on  the  cloth 
floor,  and  not  move  them  until  the  steam  is  done  rising,  when  they 
should  be  gently  stirred  until  they  are  dry.  After  the  hops  begin  to 
sweat  from  the  heat  below,  I  put  on  to  the  fires  four  small  kettles, 
containing  one-quarter  of  a  pound  each,  of  roll  brimstone  ;  and  when 
it  is  consumed,  add  another  one-quarter  each,  until  I  give  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  to  each  kettle.  I  find  that  brimstone  improves  the 
color  of  the^hops,  dissipates  that  strong  vine  or  leafy  smell,  which 
they  always  have  without  it,  and  which  is  to  be  detected  in  any 
article  of  which  the  hop  is  an  ingredient.  In  good  seasons,  an  ordi- 
nary crop  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  I  sold  my  crop  this 
fall,  for  $172.60. 

Very  respectfully, 

EZRA  LELAND. 


BARLEY. 

Holyoke  Spring  Farm^  Lynn^  Mass,,  Jon.  21i/,  1846. 

The  Barley  exhibited  by  me  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, was  grown  on  reclaimed  meadow ;  soil  dark  loam,  8  to  12  inches 
deep;  subsoil,  hard  clay.  In  1842  it  was  underdrained  and  a  ^ood 
crop  of  barley  raised  on  the  same  field ;  about  40  barrels  of  fish,  (cost 
26  cents  per  barrel,  delivered  within  one  mile  of  the  place)  were 
spread  on  the  stubble  and  plowed  in,  and  a  very  heavy  crop  of  round 
turnep  grew  in  the  fall.  In  1843  it  was  planted  with  com,  manured 
in  the  hill  with  manure  made  under  the  bam,  a  small  shovel  full  to  a 
hill,  and  in  June  or  the  first  of  July,  two  fish  were  put  by  each  hill 
and  covered  with  a  hoe.  For  the  crop  of  barley,  of  which  a  sample 
was  exhibited,  no  additional  manure  was  applied.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  1844,  the  corn  hills  were  split  by  running  a  large^  one  horse 
plow  on  each  side  of  the  corn  stubbie.  The  com  was  not  hilled  up, 
but  at  the  last  plowing  the  furrows  were  turned  towards  the  corn  that 
the  surface  water  might  easily  run  oflF^  the  ground  being  flat.  When 
plowed  for  barley,  the  grounrf  was  wet,  but  dried  soon  after  breaking 
and  without  clodding.  On  the  18th  it  was  fully  dry,  and  was  then 
harrowed  across  th^  furrows,  tearing  up  the  cornstalks  and  leveling 
the  surface  ;  some  parts  of  the  field  were  harrowed  two  or  three  times, 
and  all  so  much  as  to  effectually  pulverize  the  soil.  The  seed  was 
soaked  from  12  to  18  hours  in  a  solution  of  poudrette,  (two  quarts 
of  poudrette  to  five  gallons  of  rain  water,)  and  all  the  seed  that  did 
not  sink  after  standing  about  two  hours,  were  carefully  skimmed  off. 
About  one-eighth  of  an  acre  was  sown  with  unsoaked  seed,  and  the 
difference  could  be  very  easily  distinguished  ;  that  Irom  the  soaked 
seed  being  more  than  a  week  earlier,  while  the  straw  was  much 
longer,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  to  the  eye  in  the  grain 
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thrashed,  though  the  whole  crop  is  fiEur  superior  to  the  grain  sovm.  The 
quantity  sown  was  something  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre, 
harrowed  in  with  a  light  harrow ;  two  bushels  timothy,  three  pecks 
red  top,  and  six  pounds  of  southern  clover  bein^  brushed  in  both 
ways,  and  afterwards  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  ;  it  was  then  laid  off 
in  lands,  the  drain  furrows  cleaned  out  with  a  spade,  and  grass  seed 
scattered  over  them — the  grass  looked  remarkably  well  this  fell.  On 
the  23d  of  July  we  attempted  to  cradle  the  barley,  but  the  straw  was 
of  unequal  lengths,  the  heads  very  heavy,  and  even  where  it  stood  up 
well,  as  most  of  it  did,  the  fingers  of  the  cradle  did  not  separate  it 
sufficiently  to  prevent  breaking  off  the  heads  and  scattering  out  much 
of  the  grain.  It  was  therefore  mowed  and  left  in  the  swath,  on  account 
of  rain,  till  the  29th,  when  it  was  put  into  loose  cocks,  having  before 
.  been  lifted  up  to  dry  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  swathe  but  not  turned,  as  it 
wasted  very  much.  We  thought  it  none  too  ripe  \irben  cut,  but  I  am 
assured  it  should  have  been  but  a  few  days  sooner.  We  were  com- 
pelled bv  unavoidable  drcumstances  to  handle  the  grain  two  or  three 
times ;  had  not  such  been  the  case,  we  are  confident  it  would  have 
averaged  58  bushels  per  acre,  and  no  doubt  a  single  acre  could  have 
been  selected  that  would  have  yielded  upwards  of  sixty  bushels.  The 
seed  was  bought  for  two  and  four  rowed ;  a  small  part  of  the  yield  was 
two,  but  the  most  of  it  was  six  rowed,  little  or  none  being  four. 

Expense  of  Culture. 

Three  and  a  half  days  labor,  (half  to  this  crop,)  $6 |2.50 

Seed 5.00 

Harvestmg »  3 .50 

Threshing  and  cleaAinff  192  bushels  at  5  cAits,« •  • 9.60 

Rent  of  land,  three  and  ahalf  acres,*.  •••• «•  35.00 

Transportation  to  Boston , .  ^     2.00 

$67.60 

192  bushels  at  75  cents 1143.62 

Straw 35.00 

$178.62 
Expenses •..•.. •.♦ •...        57.60 

Profit.. .\ 1121.02 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  J.  HAMMOND  COGOESHALL. 


STATEMENT  FROM  THOMAS  BELL. 

My  farm  contains  in  all  about  145  acres,  one  hundred  of  which  is 
upland,  the  balance  ^lalt  meadow.  |n  the  management  of  it,.  I  have 
not  been  governed  by  any  partitnlar  rotation  of  crops.     When  the 
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meadowa  run  out,  mj  practice  has  been  to  top  dreaa,  or  plow  them 
ap  in  the  {Sail,  plant  potatoes  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring 
seed  them  down  with  oats  or  barley,  tiding  care  not  to  plow  more 
than  could  be  well  manured.  From  the  large  stock  that  I  have  kept, 
I  hltve  alvrays  made  enough  manure  for  the  wants  of  the  farm.  The 
amount  of  produce  raised  from  the  farm  from  January  Ist,  1844,  to 
January  1^  1845,  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Milk,  from  an  average  of  83  cows,  96,360  quarts,  sold  at 

4cts.  per  qrt 1386.44 

Hay  from  90  to  100  tons  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Potatoes,  1,900  busheli,  1,530  bushels  sold  at  3s 573 .75 

Oat«.  400        «  "    3s 150.00 

Apples,                             800  barrels,        "    9s.perbrl.     337.60 
erries,  9^00  lbs,  averaging  31  cts.  per  lb. ...  * 332 .50 


♦1,779.19 

^ 

Having  adapted  my  farm  to  dairy  purposes,  my  object  has  been  to 
obtain  as  much  pasture  and  hay  as  would  maintain  the  stock,  of  which 
I  have  kept  about  fifty  bead  for  the  last  three  years  without  any  other 
feed  than  that  raised  on  the  place  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  15th 
of  November.  During  the  winter  months,  I  have  fed  the  milch  cows 
as  follows:  Half  bushel  of  cut  hay,  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  bran,  and 
four  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  each,  mixed  together  and  made  into  slops, 
per  day,  with  as  much  good  hay  otherwise  as  they  would  eat  Upon 
this  feed,  as  much  milk  can  be  produced  from  a  fresh  cow  as  from  the 
bat  of  pasture  in  summer.  And  should  the  cow  have  been  milked 
some  time,  she  wUl  genertlly  get  fit  for  the  butcher,  at  the  same  time 
giving  milk  enough  to  pay  for  her  feed* 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  THOMAS  BELL. 

RmddPi  Istandj  JV*.  7.,  October,  1844. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  HAFF. 

BlooM/bigdat^y  •Y.  K,  Ocf.  20M,  1844. 

At  the  last  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  I  exhibited  four 
ditferent  varieties  of  potatoes,  raised  from  foreign  seed.  Three  of  the 
Yeilotte  varieties,  the  seed  of  which  I  obtained  from  France.  The 
fourth  vari^y  is  called  Blapk  Potetqe,  and  is  from  Nova  Scotia.  My 
reason  for  trying  foreign  seed,  was  owins^  in  a  great  measure  to  other 
seed  having  failed  or  run  out,  and  at  the  same  time  id  guard  against 
the  disease  which  has  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  country, 
called  the  drv  rot.  I  have  made  the  trial,  and  now  report  the  result. 
The  soil  is  clay,  and  in  hot  and  dry  weather  very^apt  to  bake,  unless 
tonstantlv  moved  by  the  plow  and  hoe.  In  preparing  the  ground,  I 
hU  it  well  plMMd  UlA  kftm^ed.  In  ovder  to  break  the  lumps,  hadi. 
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furrowed  at  four  feet  distant  ttifb  €t0B$  (brrowin^.  I  then  threw  in 
each  hill)  before  planting,  a  teacun  full  of  shell  lime,  twenty  bu^es, 
of  which  1  bought  for  one  dollar,  oeing  five  cents  a  busheli— the  pol* 
tatoes  were  out  into  pieces  of  sets,  then  planted  on  the  top  of  the  bme 
and  covered  with  the  hoe.  After  the  notatoe  was  well  up,  I  gavv 
each  hill  another  teacup  full  of  lime — t  spread  it  well  ov&t  the  surf 
face,  in  the  hill  and  around  the  plants — then  plowed,  taking  care  to 
mold  the  loose  soil  with  the  hoe  around  the  plant,  and  at  the  sam* 
time  to  cover  up  the  lime.  At  the  second  plowing,  I  gave  each  hile 
a  third  cup  of  lime,  in  the  same  Way  as  the  first,  and  then  let  theml 
tak^  tlieir  chance.  In  this  way^  I  had  a  good  crop.  My  potatoes 
were  free  from  worms,  of  good  size,  and  smooth  fair  skin*  My  neigh- 
bors having  the  same  4oil  nad  an  inferior  cro|>,  and  much  eaten  with 
worms. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed,)  JOHN  f.  HAFr. 


NATIVE  STOCK- 

Barsimw^  Jf.  /.,  January  Vlth^  1846. 

The  native  stock  exhibited  by  me  al  the  late  Cattle  Show  of  the 
American  Institute  held  at  YauichaU  Oatden,  and  for  which  premi 
urns  were  awarded  for  the  best  native  cow  and  heifer,  are  of  a  breed 
not  very  common  in  this  part  of  New-Jersey.  I  have  owned  the 
cow  upwards  of  three  years,  during  which  time  she  has  regularly 
milked  at  least  ten  months  in  each  year — ^the  average  quantity  of  milk 
per  day  for  the  seaton  is  about  sixteen  quarts,  and  the  yield  of  butter 
from  the  same  is  about  two  pouiids*^or  about  eight  quarts  of  milk  to 
each  pound  of  butter.  Her  feed  during  the  yeat  is  a  good  grass  pas- 
ture tor  Ijhe  summer,  and  the  remaining  part  of  her  fo(Kl  is  of  a  mixed 
character-chiefly  good  hay,  with  each  day  a  little  meal,  beets  or 
some  trifle  from  the  gardeji,  when  in  season.  When  kept  up,  we 
have  not  observed  any  very  methodical  system  in  her  food — except 
the  daily  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  to  sustain  her  in  ffood  conm^- 
tion.  And  I  may  state  that  much  less  food  will  keep  her  in  good 
6f der  than  is  required  for  the  half  blood.  I  own  in  this  respect  my 
experience  is  somewhat  difi^rent  to  the  account  given  by  others 
keeping  the^  cross  breeds.  I  have  found  her  much  superior  to  any 
half  blood.  She  has  each  year  been  put  to  the  .best  native  bull  ire 
could  select.  Her  stock  is  excelleht^^the  heifer  being  her  first  oalf, 
after  she  came  into  my  possession,  and  what  is  stated  about  the  C6# 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  heifer;  they  each  fatten  well  onthecom^ 
mon  feed,  with  a  little  extra  meaK  beets  or  tumeps.  For  dairy  pur^ 
poses  in  our  part  of  New-Jersey,  the  native  breed  is  conridered  mudl 
superior  to  any  other. 

Very  re»peetftilly, 

JOSEM  CLOWES. 
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CABBAGES. 

The  farm  of  Lambert  Wyckoff,  Esq.,  of  Bushwick,  opposite  the 
city  of  New-York,  was  the  place  where  the  cabbages  were  raised. 

Twenty  acres,  or  about  that  number,  were  employed  in  this  crop. 
The  Ingest  cabbages  were  grown  upon  a  green  sward,^bout  five 
acres.  The  ground  was  plowed  in  the  fsSl  of  1843,  and 'cross 
plowed  in  the  spring  of  1844  ;  harrowed  until  it  was  well  pulver- 
ized. 

The  cabbage  were  raised  under  glass,  and  planted  out  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

Expense  of  Culture  per  Acre. 

60  Cart  loads  of  New-York  Street  manure,  at  50c $25 .00 

2  days  plowing,  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  one^  man  •  •     6 .00 

3  days  plowing  and  harrowing,  •••••••• •  •  •     9 .00 

3  times  plowing  the  plants^ 3.00 

3  times  hoeing,. •.•••  .•••#•••••• ...•••••.••     6.00 

$49.00 
The  plants  were  set  at  about  three  feet  by  fift^n  inches  apart^ 
generally.    We  sold  about  four  thousand  heads  from  an  acre — ^at 

about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred $100 .00 

Deduct  expenses, •••• 49.00 

Profit  per  acre, •• $51.00 

(Signed)  PETER  HULST. 

JVeto-rofA,  Jan.  1st,  1845. 


CLOVER  SEED. 

The  Clover  Seed  exhibited  by  me  was  the  small  red  kind.  It  waa 
sowed  with  oats,  without  any  preparation,  about  the  25th  of  April, 
1843.  The  previous  crop  was  com,  manured  with  twenty-five  loads 
of  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre.  The  first  crop  of  clover  was  tar 
ken  ofiT  about  the  1st  of  July*  The  second,  from  which  the  seed  was 
taken,  was  cut  the  3d  of  September,  and  was  housed  in  about  a  week. 
The  yield  was  nine  and  a  half  bushels  from  four  acres.  The  dry 
season  was  injurious  to  the  crop.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam — «l 
small  part  of  it  was  sown  with  plaster  the  last  of  May,  at  four  bush- 
els per  acre — and  a  week  after,  perceiving  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  that  sowed  and  the  other,  I  sowed  four  to  five  bushels 
more  on  the  other  part,  but  not  with  so  favorable  a  result.  The  land 
was  worth  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  seed  probably  $7.00  per 
bushel,  and  cost  me  $1.00  per  bushel  to  get  it  cleaned,  besides,  takmg 
it  15  miles.  The  yield  of  timothy  was  nine  bushels  from  three 
acres*  and  a  part  was  sold  for  $3,50  per  bushel. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  H.  BURR. 

Westport^  C<mn.j  Jan.  15M,  1845. 
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SQUASHES. 

Elizdbethtoumj  JV,  J.,  Jan.  22d,  1845.  - 

At  the  last  Fsdr  of  the.  Americau  Institute^  I  exhibited  two  squash- 
es. The  seed  were  given  me  by  an  acquaintance^  who  procured  them 
at  Patagonia  while  on  a  whaling  voyage.  The  seeds^  six  or  eight  in 
number,  were  planted  a  year  ago  last  spring — only  one  came  up,  that 
bore  four  squashes.  I  saved  the  seed  of  the  largest,  and  IsMst  spring 
I  planted  six  liills,  from  which  I  obtained  thirty  squashes.  The  two 
largest  were  the  ones  I  exhibited  at  the  Fair.  The  one  weighed  thirty- 
seven  pounds  and  the  other  twentyruine  pounds.  Having  last  spring 
changed  my  place  of  residence,  it  was  iate  before  my  garden  ^as  prepar- 
ed—^he  seeds  were  not  j)lanted  until  th^  first  week  m  May ,  in  a  soil  such 
as  is  common  to  the  gardens  in  this  nei^hbtohood,  and  without  being 
manured.  I  have  been  told  by  practical  gardeners,  that  were  the 
seed  planted  earlier,  and  in  a  stronger  «>il,  uey  would  have  attained 
double  the  size.  I  observed  there  were  none  others  like  them  at  the  Fair, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  are  few^  if  any  others,  like  them  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  used  them,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  superior  to  any  other  squash,  either  for 
pieS;  or  as  a  table  vegetable*    They  keq)  well  in  tvinter* 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  BROWN. 


ONIONS. 

'  At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  I  exhibited  a  sample  of 
white  onions,  the  average  weight  of  which  were  nineteen  ounces — one 
weighed  twenty-four  ounces. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  drills  about  one  inch 
deep,  and  twelve  inc^  apart,  in  the  month  of  April.  The  soil  was 
reclaimed  bog,  or  meadow,  which  was  ditched  and  drained  a  few 

J  rears  a^o.  It  was  manured  with  horse  dung,  and  some  of  the  up- 
and  soil  vrith  a  small  portion  of  lime.  If  they  had  had  a  little  more 
attention  paid  them,  1  think  they  would  have  grown  much  larger. 
In  cultivating  them,  I  used  a  fork  and  spade  instead  of  a  hoe,  and 
when  they  beean  to  form,  I  took  a  little  stipk  and  removed  the  dirt 
from  around  them.    They  were  ripe  early  iii  September. 

(Signed)  ANTHONY  COCKS. 

Geshen^  JV.  F.,  JV<w.  IQth,  l844. 


RED  ONIONS. 

An  account  of  a  crop'of  red  onions  raised  on  ten  rods  of  ground,  by. 
Davip  Jagger,  of  Runhead.  Suffolk  county,  L.  I. 

The  soil  was  a  reclaimea  swamp  having  sand  carted  on  to  the 
depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches — has  been  under  cultivation  eight, 
or  ten  years.  Was  planted  to  com  the  two  previous  years,  yielding 
about  sixty  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre. 
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The  manure  used  was  three  one  hMie  loads  of  hog  and  horse  ma- 
nart|  worth  fiye  shillings  a  lead.  It  was  carted  on  and  plowed  in 
about  the  first  ot  April.  Harrowed  and  raked  off  and  sowed  about 
the  10th  of  the  same  moath.  Sowed  with  a  drtll  harrow,  drills  twelve 
Itches  ^ptbrt^-i^were  hoed  with  a  hand  hoe  as  soon  as  the  rows  could 
be  distinguished,  and  as  often  after  as  they  needed  it. 

The  whole  cost  of  labor  in  plowing,  sowing,  hoeing  and  hanresting, 
ttW  cents  per  d&y,  ..•• » •••••-  $7.88 

9eiren  ounces  of  seed,  at  Is.,  ,.,« ,.••••.         .S?! 

Three  loads  manure,  at  5s.,  .,.••«•••«•••«••••      1«87[ 

fio.ea 

Amount  hanrested,  57  bushehi,  at  50  cents,  ••••«,  |28 .60 
Deduct' expense,  •.••.••w.« .,     10.63 

Piro4tofthecrop, , 117^87 


R,  R.  BAILEY'S  METHOt)  OP  RAISING  CARROTS. 

On  the  first  of  June  I  took  sixteen  bushels  of  soap  boiler's  ashes, 
with  twenty-five  loads  of  dirt  from  meadow  ditches,  with  which  I 
manured  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  black  shelly  land.  ^Cnowing 
it  to  be  a  bakey  soil,  and  being  aware  that  long  or  green  manures  are 
obnoxious  to  tap  roots,  I  adopted  this  plan  to  make  the  soil  light. 
After  twice  plowing,  on  the  IStb  of  June  I  sowed  the  seed^  in  drills 
one  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  deep,  t  gave  tbem  one  flat  hoeug,  then 
thinned  them  to  five  inches,  then  I  ho4^  them  very  deep  with  a  stock 
hoe. 

About  the  laa^  o^  August  I  commence  ^%S^S  ^^^  market.  They 
were  all  of  th^m  largier  than  ^nJ  1  exhibitea  at  Uie  Fair.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  quarter  of  an  acre  was  300  bushels — being  the  largest  crop 
I  ever  knew  raised  in  America. 

"      :     '    TourS)  very  JcapectiuUy, 

R.  R.  BAILinr. 

Com$nmipaWf  JT.  J.,  Oct.  26th,  1844. 


JOHNW.  WOOD'S  METHOD  OF  RAISING  TURNEPS. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  grewd  (a  |xiece  of  sod  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,)  was  plowed  up ;  it  was  then  slightly  harrowed  in 
the  same  direction  as  it  Was  plowed.  I  then  sowed  broadcast  five 
ounces  of  seed,  and  rolled  it  with  a  two-horse  roll.  After  they  were 
well  up  thev  were  hoed  twice.  The  product  was  90  bushels,  pulled 
up  im  the  6th  Of  November.  .  The  orcumference  el  many  of  them 
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averaged  two  feet  eadi.    The  ezpout  of  plowing,  roUiBg,  boeingi 
taking  up,  seed,  &c.,  amounted  to  $4 .76. 

I  hkve  inrariably  found  that  turnepa,  like  almoat  all  df  that  geoos 
of  plants,  grow  mtch  better  on  ftedfa  brokea  up  ^ound,  thin  on  land 
that  has  oeen  lately  used  for  other  crops,  though  it  be  well  manured^ 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation*  I  would  also  state  that  if  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  grower  to  obtain  good  tumeps,  they  must  be  well 
thinned  out.  lam  fully  convinced  that  by  thinning  them- from  1% 
to  18  inches  apart,  they  will  produce  more  weight  than  6  or  9  inches, 
as  is  usually  done. 

Respectfiillt  yours, 

JOHN  W.  WCMJD, 

BlwmingdaUy  Jf.  F.,  JVW.  liT,  1844. 


CHRISTOPHER  ALLEN'S  METHOD  OF  RAISING 
CAULIFLOWERS, 

The  seed  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  March  in  a  temperate 
hot-bed  ;  in  a  northern  iispect,  in  about  a  month  the  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  in  a  cool  bea,  with  a  slight  protection  until  the  first  of 
May,  then  planted  in  the  open  ground  two  feM  apart 

I  have  for  fifteen  years  been  very  successful  in  raising  cauliflower, 
and  I  find  by  experience  that  stony  ground,  with  little  manure,  pro- 
duces finer  heads  than  land  richly  manured.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  land  the  plants  from  the  time  they  are  pul  out. 

This  year  I  have  been  very  successful  with  potatoes.     I  recommend 
early  pIanting-^--say  about  the  10th  of  March.     On  the  20th  of  June 
I  had  them  for  table  use^  the  kind — ^purple  kidney. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER  ALLEN. 

Staten  Island^  Jan.  3c2,  1846. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ^HOMMEDIEU,  Jr. 

BtlTTm. 

The  butter  for  which  I  was  awarded  the  premium  of  the  American 
Institute,  was  made  after  the  following  manner :  After  straining  the 
milk  it  is  put  into  the  pans,  where  it  remains  until  it  has  become  suf- 
ficiently thick,  and  ready  for  the  churn.  When  it  has  undergone  the 
Erocess  of  churning,  the  butter  is  removed,  and  placed  in  a  wooden 
owl,  which  should  be  well  scalded  previous  to  using.  After  stand- 
ing until  it  has  become  cold,  the  milk  should  be  entirely  worked  out 
of  it.     Then  wash  it  well  with  cold  spring  water  ;  put  in  about  four 
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(rnncM  of  iftit  to  fire  pouads  of  butter ;  work  it  well  again,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

(Signed.)  JOHN  L'HOMMEDTEU,  Jr. 

SeuthMiddletanj  Orange  Cauntyj  JV*.  F.,  JVbv.  SOth,  1844. 


R.  PLUMMER'S  MJ^THOD  OF  MAKING  CHEESE. 

When  the  milk  is  periectW  cool,  I  add  a  small  quantity  of  amiatto, 
so  as  to  giye  the  milk  a  yellowish  cast ;  then  put  in  the  rennet,  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  had  its  full  effect,  then  work  with  the  hands  until 
the  whey  separates  itself  from  the  cord,  and  then  scald  with  hot  whey 
to  a  proper  consistency,  and  then  salt  with  pure  salt  It  should  be 
worked  down  with  the  hands  \intil  all  the  whey  is  out,  before  put- 
ting it  into  the  press.;  and  then  it  should  remain  in  the  pre^  at  least 
forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  make  the  cheese  perfectly  solid.  In  all  the 
process  of  manufacturing,  it  should  not  be  hurried,  but  carefully  at- 
tended to  ;  almost  all  the  bad  cheese  is  from  negligence  in  making. 
The  rennet  should  not  be  used  until  at  least  one  year  old,  and  then  it 
should  be  perfectly  sweet.  Many  dairies  of  cheese  haye  been  sailed 
from  usbg  new  and  bad  rennet ;  it  giyes  to  the  cheese  a  yery  bad  fla- 
yor,  which  would  be  ayoided  by,  using  old  and  sweet  rennet.  The 
cheese  should  be  bandaged  on  the  outer  edge,  and  the  outer  surface 
should  be  slightly  colored  and, kept  well  dressed  until  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Very  respectfully, 

R..PLUMMER. 

JfeW'Yorky  Jan.  li/,  1846. 


SMlTffS  CORN  SHELLER. 

' '      '  '' 

This  machine  consists  of  a  horizontal  toothed  cylinder  six  feet  long, 
and  one  foot  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  ears  of  corn  in  the  opera- 
tion are  confined  to  a  part  of  the  upper  and  rising  side  of  this  cylin- 
der, by  means  of  a  cast  iron  concave  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  machine,  and  being  shoveled  or  let  in  the  machine  at  one  end, 
they  are  driyen  through,  and  the  cobs  discharged  at  the  opposite  end, 
while  the  grain  falls  below,  being  admitted  on  either  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder. The  operation  is  governed  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  dis- 
diarge  end,  which  causes  the  machine  to  operate  more  or  less  upon 
them  ;  thus  securing  to  the  operator  the  power  of  finishing  his  work. 

This  machine  is  capable  of  shelling  three  hundred  bushels  of  ears 
per  hour. 

F.  N.  SMITH. 

XwhYwk,  Oct.  1844. 
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SRICK  MAKING.      , 

Coxsackie^  Jf.  K  Oc/oicr  20M,  I844. 
To  T,  B-  Wakeman,  Esq., 

Secretary  Jbnerican  Institute  :  . 

Permit  me  to  sujbinit  to  ,the  American  Institute  a  few  facts  and  ob- 
seryations  for  the  consideration  of  brick  makers. 

I  have  no  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
bricks  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  except  the  sixth  census 
taken  in  1840,  whidi  is  very  incomplete,  and  in  some  instances  total- 
It  incorrect.  This  census  purports  to  rive  the  value  of  brick  and 
lune  manufactured  jointly,  with  the  number  of  men  employed.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  them,  so.  as  to  tell  the  proportion  of  the  value 
which  should  be  set  to  each.  But  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
the  value  set  upon  both  will  fjall  short  of  the  brick  alone,  ^timating 
them  at  four  dollfirs  per  thousand,  which  I  think  a  fair  average.  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  the  value  of  brick  known  to  be  manufactured 
yearly  on  the  Hudson  river  alone,  will  exceed  the  value  of  the  brick 
and  lime  manufactured  according  to  the  census  in  the  whole  State  of 
New-York ;  and  the  value  of  brick  alone  manufactured  in  the  single 
town  of  Coxsackie  will  ^exceed  by  one-fourth  all  the  brick  and  lime, 
as  valued  by  the  census,  manufactured  in  Florida,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  Territories.  But  the^year  1840  was  one  of  general  depression 
in  every  department  of  business,  and  no  department  feels  a  depression 
'  more  sensibly  than  the  manufacture  of  brick, -money  being  wanted 
piore  for  other  purposes  than  building.  Estimating,  then^  the  value 
of  brick  alone,  manufactured  at  this  time,  to  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
brick  and  lime  as  given  by  the  census  of  1840,  and  valuing  them  at 
four  dollars  per  thousand,  we  have  two  billions,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred bricks,  amounting  to  t^e  si^m  of  nine  milli^s,  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thous^d,  three,  himdred  and  sixty-two  dollars;  and 
estimating  that  it  will  take  on  an  average,  one  man  to  every  seventy- 
five  thbusand  brick  manufactured,  wehavje  employed  annually  in  this 
branch  of  business,  thirty- two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety 
persons.  While  every  other  brapch  of  business,  has  been  discussed, 
written  upon  and  investigated  in  detail,  this  seem^  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected.  I  have  pot  been  able  to  find  either  book,  pamphjet 
or  article  ^ving  any  idea  of  the  method  pursued  in  this  country,  of 
manufacturmg  brick.  And  what  little  is  found  in  reference  to  this 
subject  in  England  and  France,  is  foreign  to  the  business,  as  carried 
on  in  the  United  States,  and  is  of  very  little  or  no  use  to  us.  The 
stock  out  of  which  bricks  are  manufactured,  varies,  very  materially 
in  diflferent  sections  of  country,  and  even  in  the  same  sections,  the 
same  bapks  sometimes  containing  different  kinds  of  stock.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  all  kinds  of  stock  are  called  clay.  Pure  clay  is  a 
whitish  substance,  without  taste  and  grit,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
in  a  primitive  state  :  but  if  thus  feund  is  very  valuable,  being  the 
principle  material  for  making  fire  brick,  crucibles,  &c.;  it  may  be 
manufactured  by  a  chemical  process  out  of  alum  and  potash.  Not- 
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^thstanding  this  |reat^7ariety  of  ^ock|  peiliaps  it  is  not  g^erally 
known  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  clay,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  seldom 
that  the  stock  contains  one-half,  or  perhaps,  one-third  of  this  articlei 
and  It  is  frequently  the  case  there  is  bat  simply  enough  to  operate  a^ 
a  cement  for  other  substances ;  and  I  have  known,  brick  made  out  of 
stock  which  a  practical  chemist  informed  me  coutainad  but  one-thir^ 
tieth  part  of  clay,  but  the  bricks  were  not  of  good  quality.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  room,  and  be  of  little  practical  benefit  to  eo  mto 
nice  chemical  details  of  all  the  different  Ingredients  composmg  the 
Tarious  stock  for  manufacturing  brick,  and  I  ^all  confine  myself  to  a 
few  facts. 

Most  persons  judge  of  the  quality  of  brick  by  their  co)or,  red  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  of  good  quality.  Red  it  the  color  most  fkncied 
for  fronts ;  hence,  stock  that  will  color  a  beautiful  red,  is  Taluable 
for  making  what  are  Called  pressed  brick,  which  are  used  for  fronts  of 
buildings ;  but  the  color  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  quality,  for 
strength  or  durability ;  and  the  manufacture  has  as  little  to  do  with 
the  color,  as  that  has  to  do  with  the  strength  and  dut^bility.  It  is 
the  prevailing  mineral  in  the  stock,  that  ^yes  the  color  ;  when  this 
is  oitide  of  iron,  the  brick  will  be  a  beautiful  red  ;  but  if  this  mine- 
ral be  absent,  and  magnesia  prevail,  it  will  have^  whitish  color ;  and 
when  copper  prevails,  a  cream  color, — the  color  varying  according 
to  the  combinations  of  these  and  other  minerals. 

No  regular  system  has  been,  as  yet,  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  %rick-makers  in  different  sections,  operatmg  in  entirely  dif- 
ferent ways ;  so  much  so,  thfit  a  skillful  workman  in  one  plaoe, 
would  be  no  better  than  an  inexperienced  hand,  in  another, — espe- 
cially in  that  important  part  of  the  business,  mplding.  In  one  sec- 
tion, the  stock  is  tempered  entirely  by  the  physical  labor  of  man, 
with  a  sp^de  or  shovel ;  in  another,  by  the  tramping  of  oxen,  and 
sometimes  horses  are  used  ;  and  in  another  with  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  hedgehog, — a  round  log  with  wooden  pins,  to  the  outer  end 
of  which  are  attached  oxen  or  horses,  by  which  means  it  is  made  to 
revolve  round  horizontally  over  the  stock,  in  a  circular  pit ;  then, 
agun,  some  use  a  large  iron  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  on  an 
iron  shaft,  in  such  i^anner  as  to  run  alternatdy  fi;om  the  outside  to 
the  centre,  and  back.  But  what  is  called  the  tub  mill,  or  square  tub 
with  an  upright  shaft  placed  in  the  centre,  in  which  are  placed  knives 
that' pass  through  the  stocky  and  a  shaft  or  lever  attacfied  to  the  top, 
to  which  is  attached  a  horse,  is  taore  generally  in  use,  than  any 
machinery  for  temperine  mortar.  The  methods  ^of  molding,  or 
forming  the  mortar  into  hricksi  in  molds,  are  nearly  as  variable  as 
that  of  tempering  the  stock.  Formlerly,  the  most  common  means 
used  to  make  brick  deliver  from  the  mold,  was  water;  but  now, 
sand  is  more  generally  used  ;  molding  in  water  is  entirely  a  diffe- 
rent business  from  molding  in  sand, — and  one  skilled  in  the  former 
mode,  could  not  litiold  in  sand  without  first  learning.  Then  titgain, 
the  manner  of  molding  in  sand  at  the  north,  is  different  from  that 
practiced  at  the  south ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the  work  is  done, 
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Tariet  as  much  as  the  manner  of  doing  it.  There  is  no  gmeral  sys- 
tem of  menufectnring  brick, — ^the^work  is  generally  done  in  a  mde 
manner^  Without  the  aid  of  machinery,  by  the  physical  labor  of 
man. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made,  for  many  years,  to  make  machine- 
ry for  molding  brick,  and  the  remnants  of  machines  to  be  found  in 
brick-yards,  in  eyery  place  where  the  bu^ess  is  carried  on  to  much  . 
Client,  ^how  that  brick-makers  haye  been  liberal  in  seoondbg  those 
ekertions ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  them,  in  many  iiistances,  a  heavy 
bill  df  expense,  without  benefit  j  and  at  this  time,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  bri(^*makerf ,  that  no  machinery  can  be  used  advantage- 
ously in  the  different  varieties  of  stodt  usea.  But  I.  apprehend  that 
attempts  have  too  frequently  been  made  to  make  machinery  to  do  too 
much.  Much  money  has  besn  expended  in  efibrts  to  make  machinery 
to  mold  brick  out  of  dry  or  untempered  stocky  by  means  of  very  powers 
ful  pressure  ;  but  the  strong  nature  by  which  brick  endure  iVost  and 
weather,  is  put  into  them  by  jire^  and  not  by  pressun  ;  dry  stock 
may  be  pressed  together  so  as  to  look  very  solid  and  fair  before  burn- 
ed ;  but  the  excessive  heat  necessary  to  bum  brick,  expands  them, 
and  this  expansion  disjoints  the  particles,  and  the  brick  will  not  stand 
frost  and  weather.  Tms,  I  believe,  has  been  the  general  result,  where 
experiments  have  been  tried.  If  there  is  an  exception  to  it,  it  must 
be  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the^ock, — perhaps  to  the  presence  of 
some  substance  easily  fused,  which  melts  in  bummg,  and  ceii|^ts  the 
other  miaterials  together.  But  this  is  rarely  found  in  stockused  fpr 
making  brick, — and  were  it  even  practicable  to  make  brick  in  this 
way,  it  would  require  strong  and  powerful  mac^nery,  and  conse- 
quently, too  expensive  for  general  use. 

Much  has  likewise  been  expended  to  eet  up  ma<ibinery  for  mold- 
ing brick  by  steam  and  horse  power.  Machinery  can  be  made  to  do 
almost  anything,  where  the  Uiing  to  be  operated  upon  is  uniformly 
the  same,  such  as  wood,  iron,  brass,  cotton,  wool,  &c., — but  where  it 
is  variable,  as  the  stock  for  making  brick  must  necessarily  be,  some- 
times stiff,  and  then  more  moist*^tiien  aeain  having  stone,  as  most 
stodc  has  more  or  less,  tod  it  is  rardy  a  bed  of  stock  is  found  that  it 
is  entirely  free  from  what  are  called  clay-dogs.  It  is  found  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  make^t  answer  the  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  you  can- 
not put  judgment  into  a  machine, — ^if  the  mortar  is  pressed  into  the 
molds  too  hard  it  will  not.  deliver,  and  if  not  hard  enough  the  corners 
will  not  be  filled  out.  Where  the  motions  are  arbitrary,  continually 
the  same,  thus  fat  and  no  farther,  and  the  stock  varies  as  it  necessa- 
rily will,  much  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  the  brick  made  with 
thifli  kind  of  machinery  are  ^nerally  very  rough,  and  it  is  thought  by 
Buny  that  nothing  is  saved  in  the  expenee,  over  the  old  way  of  mold- 
ing by  hand.    ' 

^  Recetitly  a  machine  has  been  gdt  np,  which  is  in  general  use  at  Cox- 
sackie,  and  used  at  Rochester,  Boston,  North  Haven,  Conn.,  and  va- 
rious other  places,  whidi  se^ms  destined  from  the  rapidity  irith  which 
it  has  been  adopted,  to  take  the  place  of  all  machines,  and  supersede 
all  other  means  of  molding  mortar  into  brick.    This  machine  is  ope- 
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rated  by  manual  labor — ^it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  very  easy  to 
operate — much  liked  by'  laborers  on  that  account;  it  receives  the  mor- 
tar directly  from  the  tub-mill  as  it  is  ground;  no  extra  expense  being 
necessary  in  fitting  up  a  yard  for  its  use — makes  the  "brick  of  better 
quality  than  hand  work,  and  with  greater  facility — and  taking  the 
place  of  skill,  can  be  operated  by  a  comi^ion  laborer,  which  with  the 
increased  facility  makes  an  important  saving  ifi  the  expense.  It  is 
only  tw6  years  since  it  has  been  introduced,  but  sufficiently  long  to 
test  its  merits.  It  is  found  to  work  well  in  ev^ry  Tariety  of  stock,  being 
so  constructed  as  to  be  instantly  liberated  ft'om  any  obstruction  by 
stone  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  found  not  to  cost  fifty  cents  a  year  to 
keep  one  in  repair.  It  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  set- 
tled among  brick-makers,  that  all  stock  must  be  tempered  into  nH>rtar; 
that  all  means  for  moldine  dry  or  untempered  stook,  are  utterly  im- 
practicaMer— and  that  the  best,  dieapest,  and  most  convenient  mode 
for  tempering  the  stbck  into  mortar^  is  the  tub-mill  I  have  before  de- 
scribed. '^ 

I  know  of  no  place  in  the  U^nited  States  where  brick  are  manufac- 
tured so  cheap,  and  where  the  business  is  so  well  arranged  into  a  sys- 
tem, as  on  the  Hudson  river,  between  the  cities  of  New- York  and  AU 
bany.  Large  quantities  of  brick  are  shipped  yearly  from  this  section 
to  the  various  ports  m  New- Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  solf^at  a  lu^indsome  profit  at  a  price  lower  than  they  can' be  made 
in  those  places,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  there  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufacture. 

I  will  now  describe  a  brick-yard,  and  the  process  of  manufacturing 
brick  in  Coxsackie.  The  floor  for  drying,  one  hundred  feet  wide  ; 
the  length  governed  according  to  the  extent  of  the  busings ;  if  not 
made  on  a  clay  foundation  it  should  be  faced  with  clay,  and  made 
smooth  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  carry  the  water  ofif  freely  after  rain 
— say  about  fifteen  mches.  Along  the  lower  line  of  this  inclined 
place  is  placed  the  pits  or  Vats,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon^— 
the  straight  side  fronting  the  inclined  plane*  They  should  be  e^ual 
in  size  to  the  one  half  of  a  circle,  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  three 
feet  deep — ^the  bottom  being  six  inches  higher  than  t\k€  inclined  plane, 
made  water  tight,  and  embanked  to  their  top»  In  front  of  -  eadi  pit, 
at  the  <:entre,  is  placed  the  tub-mill  ;  each  of  these  are  planted  at  dis* 
tances  of  eighty-five  feet-apart ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  drying 
floor,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  kiln-ground,  on  which  is  erected  a  burn- 
ing shed — two  rows  of  posts  being  set  near  thirty  feet,  and  generally 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  yard  ;  on  the  top  of  these  are  plates 
which  are  kept  from  spreading  apart  by  the  weight  of  the  toof  l^ 
iron  rods  which  connect  them  ;  two  other  rows  of  posts  are  set  on 
either,  side  of  these,  and  about  twelve  feet  therefrom,  to  form  wings  ; 
these  sheds  are  always  kept  covered  except  when  the  kiln  is  so  hot  as 
to  endanger  the  upper  roof,  when  the  boards  are  slid  therefrom  ^on  to 
the  lower  one  or  wings,  and  when  the  kiln  is  sufficiently  cool,  again 
replaced.    The  ground^  after  once  being  dried  by  burning,  not  being 
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again  permitted  to  get  wet^  all  moisture  which  the  ground  contains,  on 
which  brick  are  set  to  be  burned,  must  necessarily  evaporate  through 
the  kihi,  ^d  takes  fuel. ,  The  stqck  here  ijs  composed  of  clay,  marl, 
and  siHcious  earih-^the  prevailing  mineral  magnesia.,  It  is  situated 
in  high  banks,  in  rather  a  hard  state  ;  it  is  first  plowed ,  and  left  to  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun  ;  when  dry,  scraped  dovm  to  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  care  being  taken  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  thus  dried 
scraped  into  large  heaps,  to  last  through  a  spell  of  wet  weather  ;  a 
man,  with  a  hori^e  and  cartji  delivers  it  at  the  plt,lhimping  it  so  as  to 
be  handy  to  shovel  in  ^  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  water  is  first  put  into 
the  pit  to  soak  half  9tock  enough  to  nil  it ;  the  stock  is  then  shoveled 
in,  care  being  taken  to  spread  it  equally  over  the  pit,  so  that  every 
shovel  foil  shall  be  thrown  into  wateF-^-the  stock  u$ing  up  tiie  water 
when  the  pit  is  about  half  full ;  the  proper  quantity  of  coal  dust  is 
then  spread  equally  over  it ;  water  is  then  put  in  again  in  sufficient 
quantity,  with  the  stock  necessary  to  use  it  up,  to  fill  the  pit,  every 
shovel  full  of  the  stock,  as  before,  being  thrown  into  the  water,  the 
stock  coming  as  high  as  th^  Water,  and  using  it  up  when  full ;  if  it  is 

f)roperly  filled  it  may  be  agitated  like  a]^reat  liver ;  it  should  then  be 
eft  to  soak  about  twelve  ^urs,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  shoveled  into  the 
tub-mill,  which  is  one  man's  work,  and  the  work  of  one  horse  to  tem- 
per it^— the  mortar,  as  it  is  tempered,  passing  out  of  the  tub-inill  at 
the  bottom  in  front,  directly  into  the  chaiober  of  the  molding  .ma- 
chine. It  is  the  work  of  one  man  to  operate  the  molding  machine,, 
making  six  brieks  at  ^ach  impression,  and  the  work  of  two  hands  to 
carry  the  bricks,  ?ix  at  a  time,  in  a  mold,  and  lay  them  on  the  floior 
to  dry.  Many  millions  have  been  made  in  this  wHyatthis  place^  and 
there  is  never  less  than  ten  thousand  put  up  per  day,  with  the  four 
hands  and  one  horse,  and  frequently  many  more.  This  is  calted  the 
molding  gang ;  it  is  their  regular  ousiness  from  day  to  day  to  make 
the  mortar,  mold  the  bricks^  and  lay  them  on  the  ground  to  dry. 

There  is  another  set  of  hands  whode  business  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  bricks  in  the  yard,  set  /them  in  the  kiln  when  dry,  or  bake  them 
on  the  yard  if  necessiary,  on  account  of  dull  weather,  to  make  room 
for  the  molding  g^g,  and  shovel  the  stbck  into  the  pits,  filling  them 
as  I  have  before  described.  The^  are  calUd  yardtands  ;  their  work 
however  is  subdivided,  so  that  as  much  as  posable,^  each  man  shall 
continnally^do  the  same  kind  of  work.  Bricks  are  never  taken  from 
the  yard  until  dry  enough  to  set  in  the  kiln  ;  narrow  boards  are  placed 
in  reason  the  floor  running  firom  the  kiln  towards  the  pits,  on  which 
the  bricks  are  placed  edgewise,  in  rows  set  loose,  and  nine  or  ten 
hi^^  covered  with  saddles  in  case  of  rain  ;  when  dry  wheeled  to  the 
kiln.  'Wheelbarrows  made  with  the  axle  nearly  under  tjie  centre  of 
the  foreboard,  so  as  to  throwjthe  load  6n  to  the  wheel'.  The  kiln  it 
set  with  forty  to  forty-five  lengths  of  brick  long,  the  blidss  being  set 
edgewise  from  forty  to  forty-five  high — the  arches  for  fires,  two  lengths 
of  brick  wide,  and  the  benches  between  them  three  lengths. '  The  kiln  is 
cased  with  rough  bricks,  which  when  it  is  burned  are  taken  off ^and 
put  on  another  kiln,  and  by  keeping  them  dry^  which  is  easily  done 
with  a  regular  burning  $hed,  with  a  little  replenishing  will  <^tse  a 
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great  number  of  Idloi.  Kilns  are  frequantly  bumtd  in  this  way,  con- 
taining from  five  hundred  ^bojoeaAd  to  one  million  of  bricks.  The 
kiln  ground  is  kept  Glaan,  and  the  brickl  wheeled  in  readily  from  the 
drying  floor ;  while  setting  the  kiln  and  the  ca^ng  being  taken  off 
a^er  burninj|^^  the  kiln  is  easy  of  access  by  teams  to  take  away  the 
bricks.  This  plan  of  casing  kilns  is  much  preferred  to  that  of  build- 
ing thick|  heavy,  stationary  walls.  The  quantity  of  brick  made  in 
one  season  (about  five  .months)  per  each  man  employed  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five-thousand  f  in  .all  cases  where  the  stock  breal^ 
up,  in  a  hard,  lumpy  state,  it  should,  if  practicable,  be  dried  and 
shoveled  into  water  ;  the  water  buoysat  up,  and  causes  the  lumps  to 
dissolve;  the  e&et  ia  entirely  difier^t  from  that  of  putting-the  stock 
in  first  md  then  adding  tl^e. watery  but  when  the  stock  is  soft  in. the 
ban^  like  putty  it  would  be  put  into  the  pit  Mrithout  drying, 
and  the  water  then  added«  Drying  the  stock  produces  a  similar  ^ 
{set  to  that  of  freeaing ;  the  sand  used  in  the  stock  is  added  after  it 
is  soaked ;  while  teo^pering,  the  quantity  of  coal  dust  from  three  pecks 
to  ohe  bushel  per  thousand,  varying  according  to  the  stock.  The  use 
of  coal  dust  or  fine  coal  (worked  into  the  sto^  the  same  as  sand)  has 
become  universal  on  the  HudcK>n  river.  It  has  been  thought  by  s^me 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  matter,  that  (J^e  use  of  fine  coal  in 
this  manner  must  injure  the  brickf  leave  them  porous,  &c.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake,  the  quantity  in  each  brick  ia  very  small. 
When  brick  re6eive  that  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  vitrify,  or  put 
the  stony  nature  into  them,  (though  the  heat  has  before  expanded 
them)  they  contract,  causing  the  kiln  to  aettle ;  the  coal  being  a  mi- 
neral unites  with  and  enters  into  th&  stock,  and  the  contraction  closes 
the  pores;  the  brick  are  stronger  and  more  solid  than  those  made 
without  coal,  but  it  requires  great  skill  in  burning.  No  one- ought  to 
undertake .  to  bum  brick  in  Uiis  way  without  at  first  serving  an  ap- 

iirenticeship  at  the  business ;  Vast  quantities  of  brick  v^ere  spoiled  u 
e^ning  the  art ;  it  is  a  trade  by  itself,  t  shall  refram  from  giving  a 
desmptioa  of  the  process,  for  the  reason  that  it  might  induce  some 
persons  to  trv  the  experiment,  and  without  a  practical  knowledge  a 
failure  would  ensue  and  perhaps  a  heavy  loss.  The  use  of  coal  dust 
saves  nearly  ope-half  of  d^  fuel;  the  time  of  burning  about  four  and 
a  half  days.  A  very  large  yard  has  been  establish^  at  Cambridge, 
MaSs^,  on  4he  plan  I  have  here  marked  out.,  One  hundred  thousand 
bricks  will  be  made  on  it  daily  next  season.  The  process  of  making 
brick  in  every  section  of  the  country,  north  of  Pennsylvania,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  plan  I  have  here  laid  down. 

In  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  the  southern 
States  generally,  the  process  is  very  different  In  Philadelphia,  the 
ptock  is  composed  of  clay  loam,  and  silicious  earth  heavily  impreg- 
nated with  oxide  of  iron;  the  stock  is  teqipered  by  manual  labor  with 
a  spade  or  shovel ;  it  is  dioyeled  into  a  heap  on  the  ground  at  this 
place  where  it  is  dug  ;  water  being  poured  on,  it  is  left  to  stand  over 
night;  the  next  day  made  into  mortar  ;  a  day's  work  to  temper  the 
mortar  for  two  thousand  three  hundred— from  thence  it  is  wheel- 
ed by  another  man,  sometimes  a  long  distance  to  the  floor  fot  drying, 
a  narrow  space  of  ground,  adjoining  which  is  a  shed,  under  whi^ 
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the, bricks  are  baked  ^  soon  as  dry  enowh  to  handle.  The  mortar 
is  dumped  on  to  a  table  which  is  moved  along  the  yard  as  the  gi^ound 
is  covered  with  brick  laid  out  to  dry ;  another  man  molds  it,  the 
mold>  containing  but  one  brioki  (instead  of  six^  as^  at  the  north,) 
each  clod  intended  for  a  brick  is  rolled  in  loam  sand ;  it  is  then 
thrown  into  the  mold  whidi  has  na  bottom,  being  carried  off  by  a 
boy  j  the  mold  being  drdwn  quickly  from  the  table,  and  at  the  samt 
tim^  turning  it  edgewise  that  the  brick  shdl  not  fall  out'-r-2,300 
being  the  day's  work.  The  mottar  made  in  this  way  is  not  well 
mix^,  many  small  lumps  remaining  unbroken,  and  the  coknmon 
bricks  though  made  in  tms  slbw-maiiner,  are  not  as  smooth  as  ioaany 
brick  makerif  Dofake  them  where  six  are  molded  in  on^  mold  instead  of 
<Hie,  and  where  the  quantity  molded  with  the  same,  number  of 
haiids  is  four  times  as  great  *y  but  the  beau^iAU  red  €olor  they  receive 
from  the  presence  of  oxide  <^  iron  covers  up  ^11  defects.  The  stock 
in  the  vicmity  of  Boston,  and  manv  other  places,  make  m^ch  stron^ 
ger  bride,  rr^^ssed  brick,  of  which  many  are  made  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  aremade  the  same  id  other  brick,  but  when  suffipiently 
dry  to  handle,  they  aire  put  one  ^t  a  time  into  a  strong  metallic  mold 
in  which  they  receive  ^  powerful  pressure^  to  make  them  straight 
and^Biitxooth ;  they  are  then  handled  carefully  and  burned  the  same 
as  other  brick.  Many  of  tins  kind  of  brick  are  used  iji  New- York 
bity,  there  being  little  or  no  stock  on  the  Hudson  river,  (where 
bricks  are  made  f^r  the  New-Yqric  market,)  that  ^11  color  mx6h  a 
beautiful  red,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  most  of 
the  stock,  ^hicb  renders  it  unfit  for  pressed  brick.  If  some  chemical 
subjrtance,  not  too  expensive,  could  be  mixed  yrith  the  sand  used  for 
molding^  that  would  give  the  outside  of  the  brick  wheii  burned  a 
bright  yelloWy  or  straw  color,  they  would  be  vttf^  beautiful  for  fronts. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  HALL. 


Sn^K  CONVENTION. 

ProceeHngi  of  the  setond  JfaHonal  Convention  of  Silk  Cultnmtt  end 

Silk  Manufacturere^  held  at  the  Repository  of  the  American  Insti- 

tute^in  the  city  ofJfevhTork^  October  9th  and  lOthy  1844. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  compliance  with  the  following  call 
of  the  .American  Institute,  entitled,  an 

jSlddres$  to  the  Silk  Culturi^  andManufatturers  of  the  United  Statee: 
We,  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New- 
York^  address  you  as  known  friends  ofthe  'n^  cause  in  this  country. 
We  have  long  been  fully  satisfied  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our 
country  are  eminently  suited  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  that  our  peq* 
pie  are  abundantly  cMn^tent  to  the  manuftcture  of  this  precious 
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commodity  ;  ahd  therefore,  that  this  branch  of  Home  Industry,  can 
be  extended  as  rapidly  as  correct  information  on  the  subject  can  be 
diffused  ;  iiicreasii^g  and  diyersifyin^  the  employments,  and  augment- 
ing f  he  Comforts  of  the  people,  and  saving  millions  of  dollars  now 
sent  abroad  for  silks,  and  lost  to  the  country.  By  the  use  of  appro- 
priate means,  we  believe  that  in  twenty  to  thirty  years  the  silk  pro- 
duets  of  this  country  may  be  mtideto  enter  as  fiflly  into  the  exchanges, 
and  all  the  financial  interests  of  the  nation,  as  our  cotton  products  now 
do.  . 

With  these  views,  and  in  accordance  with  the  seneiral  designs  of 
our  'ussociatioii,  established  as  it  was  toprbmote  all  the  great  interests 
of  our  country*  it  was  determined  a  year  ago  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  bring  the  silk  subject  before  the  public  in  a'  form  to  command  coh* 
fidence,  ahd  urge  the  whole  business  forward.  We  therefore,  unde^ 
tlbe  authority  of  the  Institute,  issued  circulars,  ptoposing  a  Jfatumal 
Convention  of  silk  growers  and  manufacturers,  to  be  held  in  Nefw- 
York  during  the  sixteenth  annual  Fair.  We  aW  invited  them  to 
bring  or  send  samples  of  their  silk,  raw  ^nd  manufactured,  for  exhi- 
bition, and  adso  to  furnish  the  convention  with  written  statements  of 
their  labors.  '  ^ 

'  The  results  are  before  the  public.  The  exhibition  of  silks  consti- 
tuted a  prominent  and  most  attractive  feature. of  our  Fair.  ^  In  the 
convention  we  were  happy  to  see  delegates  from  the  East,  the  West, 
the  North,  and  the  South,  and  that  confidence  in  the  essential  merits 
of  the  silk  business  characteri2ed  all  their  deliberations,  and  the  res6- 
lutions  finally  adopted.  -  All  their  proceedings,  together  with  nume- 
rous letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  spread  before 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  report^  making  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pa- 
ges of  closely  printed  matter,  double  columns,  embod^in^  a  vast 
amount  of  reliable  information  no  where  else  to  be  found.  One  edi- 
tion has  been  published  in  Jf  ew-York  by  Saxton  &  Miles.  'InBoston 
the  wpA  has  been  stereotyped  by  T.  K.  Marvin,  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  Massachu^etts  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  few  public  spirited 
individuals,  that  it  may  be  sold  at  a  very  low  rate. 

We  are  happy  also  to  say  that  theXegislature  of  New- York  has 
priilt^  two  thousand  copies  of  the  report,  a  part  of  the  general  re- 
port of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  newspaper  press  have  aided  much 
in  ^prejading  the  fiicts  thus  collected.  - 

In  this  way  the  movement  has  resulted  in  great  good*  Public  at- 
tention h^s  been  arrested— much  prejudice  has  been  surmounted,  and 
a  very  desirable  measure  of  public  interest  awakened. 

Our  course  is  now  a  plain  one.  It  is  to  follow  up  the  good  work 
so  auspiciously  commenced  by  a  series  o{  annual  conventions  and  an- 
nual reports^  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  business 
seem  to  demand.  Facts,  PACTS,^well  attested  facts,  spread  before 
the  people,  is  till  that  is  needed  to  make  oUr  widely  extended  country 
the  greatest  silk  growing  and  silk  manufacturing  country  on  the  globe. 
This  consummation  6f  our  hopes  can  be  secured.  It  must  ie  done. 
We  therefore  announce  a  second  sOk  contentions  to  be  held  at  the  Re- 
pository of  the  Institute,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  10  o^cloek,  A. 
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M.,  and  at  the  timje  of  &e  Mo^nUmth  osujiiMai  fbir}  bx^  we  wvite 
every  grower  and  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  tp  do  three  things: 

1.  Attend  the  convention. 

2.  To  bring  (or  send,  if  you  cannot  eome,)  the  I^est  samples  of 
your  cocoansy  reeled  silki  and  mantffaetured  iUks^  fpr  exhibition  ;  for 
all  which  special  accommodations  will  be  provided,  so  that  they  may 
be  seen  and  estamined  by  the  hmdtedf  of  thousands  that  will  ^rong 
the  Fair. 

3.  Make  out  for  the  convention  a  written  statement  of  your  la- 
bors in  growing  or  manufacturing  silk,  or  both,  as  tiie  case  may  be ; 
and  if  it  is  out  of  your  power  ito  AttMid  the  cpnyenitiiQn,  send  if,  so 
that  k  may  be  read  Xo  the  ^t«idiiig  .delmtes,  asd  ^o  into  our  liezt 
Report.  Last  year,  vpe  had  iram  one hnulred  aad  My^^o  Xmq  hm- 
dred  such  statements,  as  our  report  shows.  This  year  w£  hope  i3o 
ioAve  ten  times  the  irafid>er.  To  save .  room  in  ptintin^,  we  widi  to 
have*the  retunui  come  in-midi  a  form^o^be  puit  into  ctaiiytkal  tables. 
You  can,  thetefore,  give  us  your  jannrer  by  t&Uiag  (the  ^blanks  in  die 
following  sdiedulet.  If  you  oamiot  do  it  in  this  way,  give  us  all  tfae 
.£icts  you  have  in  vour  px>saessif»i,  in  any  form  you  ohoott. 

In  addition  to  filling. the  blanks  as  above,  we  wish  yoml^makeany 
«uggestions,  ofEer  any  jremarks,  state  any  fact  that  fl»ay  oiocur  to  you, 
(Mr  any  improvement  in  any  imot  ef  the  raieral  business,  which  .w91 
be  preserved  in  the  body  of  vu^  sepoit.  We  wxmki  urge  it  upoO'^fae 
iriends  of  ihis  cause  to  hold  county  and  other  local  conventions,. and 
collect  all  the  eases  they  can,  ^ai^e  or^mall.  We  want  small  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  liarge  ones;  the.  bk»«  the  better. 

We  wbuld  be  glad  to  see  in  our  report,  the  name  of  every  amp 
and  woman  engaged  in  ^  silk  bminass  an  tiie  United  States.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  for  you  mnd  our  country  thiat  we  labor.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  single  individuBl  aipong  all  the  ^fioears  or  managers  of  the 
Institute,  eopged  either  in*  the  cumre  or  manufiaioliire,6f  sflk. 

Help  us  m  this  great  national  work.  Gome  to  the  oonvantion. 
Above  all,  send  us  the  &ete,theiBCts  derited. 

In  conclusion,  we  will,  as  we^did  hst  year, > send  a  copy  of  our  re- 
port to  every^pcraon  who  will  give  us  rhia  cqierience  in  tile  busmeas. 

We  will  also  send  a  copy  tO: every  nefiff^wi>er.  editor,  who  will  pub- 
:lish  this  circular,  senduiiff  us  the.Mper  oantaimngit.  Will  ouriiriends 
•see  to  it, that  it  is  publidied  in  aE  the>MKvq>qMrs  1  Addte^X  B. 
Wakeman,  Correqiondi&f  iSepretaiy  ofitfae.Amerioaa  Lisfitate,  ^Naw- 
Yoric.      /      . 

In  campliaace  with  the  fonegoing  call,  the  pioceedinga  of  (the 
ocmveKtion  vp^e  punctually  comiaeiMad,  and  witnessed  the  atteaqi- 
aoeeiof  a  good  nuad»er  of  di^egateBifrom  sev^al  different  Statea  of 
the  Union.  The  meeting  was  tailed  to .  ofder  .ahont  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  Henry  Mei^  was  called  to  the*  chair. 

Oik  motion,  the  foUowmg  (gentlemen  wese  appointed  a  committee  to 
nominate  officers. 

Rev.  I.  R.  Barbour,  of  Oxford,  Mass.,  Col.  Clark,  of  Kew^York, 
J.  O,  Wardy  of  Fulton,  co.,  mmIJ.  H^  Wlupffe^  of  Bomington. 

fSenate,  No.  86.]  ££ 
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The  Committee  then  reported  the  following  nominations : 
Gen.  Jamxs  Tallmadgk,  President.  Jas.  A.  H.  Whipple,  of  Yer  - 
mont ;  Geo.  W,  Murry,  of  New-Jersey ;  James  Harrison,  of  Con- 
Becticut ;  J.  G,  Ward,  of  New-York ;  Samuel  Church,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Isaac  IL  Barbour,  of  Mass. ;  Henry  Meigs,  of  New-Yoric, 
Viee-Presidenti.  Theodore  Dwight,  jr.,  of  New-York,  Secretary. 
Charles  NichoU,  of  Connecticut,  Atsiitant  Secretary.  A.  C.  Yan 
Epps,  Ludus  Cary,  John  S.  Pierce,  I.  R.  Barbour,  J.  G.  Ward, 
Butineu  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Gen.  Tallmadffe  then  proceeded  to  the  chair,  as  Prendent  of  the 
ConvenUon ;  and  before  taking  his  seat,  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows: 

Haring  honoredr  me  by  your  choice,  as  presiding  officer  of  this 
Conyenti^b,  I  be^  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  I  frankly  confess  to 
you,  that  while  this  call  is  unei^ected,  the  subject  on  which  you  are 
anembled  is  one  for  which  I  lunre  ffreat  feeling  and  interest ;  and  I 
beg  you  to  believe,  that  wh^Uvver  lies  in  my  power  to  promote  it, 
diall  be  done. 

I  have  said  before,  and  repeat  it  now,  that  the  culture  of  ulk  is  a 
branch  of  business  for  the  prosecution  of  which,  America  is  so  well 
calculated  by  nature,  that  it  will  ev^itualiy  excel  Europe,  and  evoi 
Asia.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  this  country,  that 
the  air  is  dry  throueh  that  season  in  which  W  business  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  ;  while  in  Europe  it  is  damp,  as  is  the  case,  also^  in  a  great 
paxt  of  Ama.  / 

A  moment's  reflection  vriM  explain  the  cause  of  this  important  dif- 
ference. The  prevailbg  winds,  which  are  westerly,  are  dried,  in 
America,  by  crossbg  the  moun^uns,  and  blowing  over  extensive 
tracts  of  land  ;  while,  in  the  Eastern  Contin^it,  they  come  from  the 
water*  The  same  cause  which  h^re  produces  dryness,  in  Europe 
produces  moisture  ;  and  this  marked  peculiarity  must  always  affeht 
thc^mlk  culture.  It  b  unnecessary  t(^  ranark  farther  on  this  subject, 
as  the  importance  of  this  peculianty  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

There  is  another  fact  equally  important,  and  equally  in  our  iavor. 

I  think  I  can  state  without  danger  of  mistake,  that  there  is  not  a 
book  published  in  the  Italiui  or  French  languages,  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture, which  does  not  commence  by  telling  you  Aoio  to  hatch  the  silk 
worm  ^gs,  by  artificial  meansj  viz.  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
human  body.  The  common  method  there,  is  for  peasant  women  to 
place  them  next  their  ddn,  and  wear  them  at  their  labor  in  the  field, 
till  they  hatchy  and  then  to  pqur  them  upon  the  mulberry  leaves  to  feed. 

On  the  contrary,  in  America,  every  book  that  b  published,  begins 
yrith  a  chapter  of  directions  how  to  prevent  the  ^[gs  from  hatching. 
Here,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  Europe,  we  are  c^Iig^  to  use  our 
ice*houses  and  cellars  to  prevent  th^  worms  coming  out  before  the 
foljaoe  is  ready. 

mth  these  &Gt8  before  us,  gentlemen,  I  maintain  that,  of  all  the 
habitable  globe,  America  is  best  fitted  for  this,  as  one  of  her  staple 
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artieles.  It  would  delight  me  to  put  before  ^ou  the  informatioft 
collected  at  the  last  Convention  ;  and  I  hare  it  in  my  power  to  state, 
tiiat  the  Committee  will  lay  before  this  Convention  a  large  amount  of 
information,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  are  called  to  deliberate. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  silk,  I  hold  it  to  be  tiie  duty  of 
1the  patriot  and  statesman,  when  any  article  is  consumed  extensively 
in  the  country,  to  use  his  mfluence  to  promote  its  production  at  hom^, 
so  that  we  may  be  rendered  independent  of  other  nations  ;  to  do  all 
we  can  to  make  our  own  people  industrious,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
looking  abroad  for  food  or  clothing. 

Much  information  lirith  regard  to  silk  is  coHected  and  might  be  laii 
before  you ;  but  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  one  fact. 

In  the  State  of  New- York  we  are  slow  in  making  progress  ih  the 
culture  of  silk,  compared  with  those  parts  of  the  country  further  west. 
We  are  ereat  consumenr  of  the  article;  l^ere  is  a  village  called 
Gloversville,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  and  it  may  surprise  you,  as 
I  was  surprised,  to  learn  that  $600,000  are  annually  spent  for  ma« 
terials  for  making  gloves ;  and  listen  to  one  fact ;  $10,000  a  year  is 
paid  for  silk  to  sew  them  with.  Until  lately  all  that  silk  was  im- 
ported, and  now  I  can  tell  you  that  the  great  body  of  it  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  coimtry. 

Judge  Meigs  arose  with  a  letter  in  liis  hand,  and  addressed  the  Pre- 
sident as  follows :  - 

Mr.  President — ^I  never  rose,  sir,  to  say  any  thin^  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  I  now  rise  to  address  you.  I  see  evidence  that  the 
public  interest  is  awakening  to  the  important  objects  of  i^riculture, 
when  it  receives  substantia  notice  from  a  gentleman  of  such  distin^r 
ffuiriied  character  and  intelligence  as  tiie  writer  of  this  letter.  It  is 
from  a  gentleman  of  Dutch  descent,  with  a  fine  old  Dutch  name, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick,  a  merchant  of  this  city  for  many  years.  He 
authorises  me  to  come  here  this  morning  and  to  offer  to  the  American 
Listitute  one  thousand  dollars — ^that  is,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
ten  years — ^to  be  psdd  in  priemiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  siBr 
manufacture.  He  has  well  considered  the  subject  and  has  taken  tins 
resolution. 

JVw- JbrJk,  July  16<A,  1844. 
To  the  Hon.  James  Tallbiadoe, 

President  of  the  Jhnerican  Institute  : 

Dear  Sir — It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  perceive  from  this 
afternoon's  paper,  that  the  American  Institute  is  seriously  engaged  in 
efforts  for  the  promotioti  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  this 
country.  Your  distinguished  society  cannot  be  employed  in  a  more 
truly  national  object,  or  in  one  which  will  confer  on  its  members  a 
greater  riiare  of  renown ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  an  extra- 
vagant opinion  to  estimate  the  savmg  whJch  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  silk  will  produce  in  the  countrv,  when  the  supply  shall  equal 
the  demand,  at  not  less  than  twentv  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

I  have  always  looked  at  this  subject  as  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
in  relation  to  Uie  profitable  application  of  industry  and  ddH,  whidi 
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could  l>e  proposed  for  the  adrantage  of  the  commonity.  I  therefore 
offer  your  iodiety  $100  a  year  for  tea  years,  to  be  distributed  in  pre- 
inimnS)  or  to  be  awarded  io  one  premium  ^early^  for  the  best  piece  of 
silk  stuff,  twenty-seyen  inches  wide  and  sxxtj  yards  in  length)  manu- 
fiictured  in  the  United  States,  from  native  silk  produced,  from  worms 
of  our  own  breeding.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  absolute  certain^ 
of  our  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  me  productipa  of  thel)est  Idnib 
of  silk,  and  that  our  own  country  furnishes  a  market  adequate  to  the 
consumption  of  the  fabrics  that  may  be  suppU^  for  man^  years  to 
come,  at  reasonable  prices,  furnish  sal  the  inducements  which  can  be 
required  to.impd  our  wonderfully  active  and, industrious  people  to 
undertake  the  oultujce  and  manumcture  of  this  importapt  article  of 
trade.  But  the  fiaunlities  for  exhibition,  and  the  preiniums  for  skill, 
which  your  society  piopoae  to^  furnish,  are  necessary  to  eqable  exhibi- 
tors to  compare  their  fmrics,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  description  of  goods.  The  opinions  which  were  entertained 
by  several  gentlemen  in  this  State,  ^ossessine  great  experience  and 
ability,  may  be  found  in  a  report  which  I. had  the  honor  to  make  to 
the  Bouse  of  Assembly,  on  March  i,  1832,  Docuipent  No.  176.  It 
is  therein  stated  thai — ^^  It  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  experience, 
both  in  France  and  England,  that  American  silk,  if  not  superior,  is  at 
lesst  equal  to  the  silk  of  anv  other  countr]^.  The  cocoons  yield 
more  tlmn  those  of  France  and  Italy,  and  their  produce  is  of  as  fine 
ataxture  and  equal  in  nerve  to  tl^^e  aiUc  of  any  other  cowtry,  and 
>wjben  well  reeldl,  it  loses  less  than  Uie  Italian  in  wastage."  The 
impovtant  and. conclusive  facts  establishing  the,  superior  quality  qf 
Ameriean  silk  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Spen- 
xei,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Sta^e^  whose 
investigations  of  the  subject  had  oeen  exteipive  and  thorough,  and 
Wfere  related  with  all  the  clearness  and  force  which  distinguish  his 
mind. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  Document,  that  ^Hhe  treasury  reports 
.present  the  astonishing  fact^  that  in  some  Tears  the  importation  and 
4»nsumption  of  silk  faorics  m  the  United  States^  hav^  been  of  greater 
value  than  the  whole  amount  of  bread  stuffs  exported ;  so  the  indus- 
try and  labor  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  and  introduction  of  a  hpcury  with  w£ich  tiie 
country  could,  with  the  greater  facility,  supply  itself^  and  in  a  few 
•years  produce  a  staple  which  would  not  fail  to  become  a  source  of 
wealth."    The  ability  of  this  countrv  to  furnish  itself  with  silks  was 
confidently  Jasserted  by  Le  Ray  De  Chaumont,  who,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred tp,' was  an  agriculturist  qf  high  repute,  in  Jefferson  county, 
^and  perfectly  conversant  with  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  United  States. 
.At  the  same  Uro^  that  the  facts  contained  in  those  paragraphs  encou- 
.rage  the  culture  of  silk*  from  th^  consideration  of  thc^  certamty  of  the 
crop  or  product,  they  also  furnish  an  assurance  of  a  suitable  remune- 
ration to  all  those  families  or  culturists  who  are  able  to  supply  the 
,  demand  at  pric^  not  higher  than  the  foreign  article  is  sold  for  in  this 
market.  But  ii,  should  be  inculcated  on  all  who  undertake  thisbusness 
that  permanent  success  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  economy  and  indus- 
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try.  and  not  hj  the  teinporarj  stimulua  of  speculatiye  iijLOveiiieiits,  the 
Tiitility  ot  which  has  oeen  astoKaltied  by  'dear-boiight  experience* 
^e  extraordinary^uccess  witli  which  this  eoontiry'hib  purm^'the 
^anufticture  ot  cotton  and  woolen  roods,  le^yes  no  toem^td'  doilbt 
that  an  equal  degree  of  attention  applied  to  the  culture  and  manufho^ 
ture  of  silks,  will  be  Attended  with  siibilar  results  in  the  perfect^  of 
the  fabric,  flnd '  in  its  reputation'  as  an  artide  adapted  as  well  to  *  oulr 
foreign  trade  as  fbi^  honii  c6nsuinption:    '    -  '        '^     ...i 

*  As  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wpolen  goods,  I  am  inclined 
to  beliieve  that  tfac^eis  good  foundation  fbr  the  opinion  thai  this 
branch  of  industry  ina^  now  be  established  t)n  this  island  to  advan- 
tage. '  It  is  a  idcd  subjebt,  aitd  perb^s  does  not  comeuhder  the  rules 
or  general  policyby  Which  "yckur society  is  governed,  in  theksele^tieh 
of  object  for  encburagement.  Put  the  my  itt  not  an  insiniifioaiit 
place,    tts  int^ests'may  eyieh  be  suopbsed  ii^  embrace  a  ^onmddrttble 

'portion  of  the  national  interests.'  And  When  you  cdme  to  consider, 
as  connected  with  ttie  future  history  of  Ifcw-York,  the  estte^it  ^M 
importance  of  my  suggestions,  your  societrr  may  fefel  indined-'tb  look 

'nttiie  (question  which  I  shafl  now  present  for  thebr  inyeStigatibn^'and 
to  aid  m  its  deTel(i;pment.    During  the  last  forty  years,  thei'e  has 

Ibeen  a  great  destitution  of  employment  ;for  the  laborhi^  bhsscfi  t£ 
this  city  in  the  winter  montiis;    In  cODhrersing^  on  Ais  subject,  it  has 

^frequently  occurred  to  me,  that  the  creation  of  any  new  oeeupalion 

Vhich  would  afford  a  means  of  support,  not  subject  to  the  ihtennte- 

sions  of  business  seasons  of  the  year,  was  an  object  so  desiraUeas^Co 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  pubUc  institutionsj  as  well  tis  pdbttc 
spirited  individuals/    in  canvassmg  the  merits  of  different  projects, 

'having  this  end  in  view,  none  has  appeared  to  be  more  IhvoraDle  tbloi 
the  formation  of  manufacturing:  establishments.    Sihce  the  kitr^ikkb- 

"tion  of  the  Cfoton  river-on-ihe  island,  the  probability  Ibat  maDU&c* 
turing  of  cotton  and'  woolen  goods  miaiy  he  conducted  on^^terM  so 

'  cheap  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  capitalists,  has  been  very  inhch  increased. 
The  abundant  supply  of  water  which  we  possess,  will^  if  pitopedy 
husbanded,  be  applicable  to  a  vast  extension  of  mantifedturing  ptur- 

'  poses,  as  well  in  cotton  and  woolen  good?,  as  in  the  metaU  and  btiier 
articles  of  merchandize.'    The  redu(^  price  of  coal,  and  the  faciUty 

'  of  its  delivery  on  either  diore  of  the  island,  aire  ciH^umstaiiees  whieh 

*  favor  the  6pini0n  thsct  the  time  has  arrived  when  rimost  eveiy  it- 
scription  of  manufactories  may  be  prosecuted  to  advantage  in  thiscky. 

'  It  is  also  supposed  ilmt  buildings  can  be  erected  on  this  idand  at 
as  little  cost  as  m  any  part  x>f  the  eastern  states  i  that  m^chinery^at 
the  present  prices  of  fuel,  can  be  run  by  the  fbrce  of  steam  power, 
at  not  much  greater  expense  than  that  of  water  power,  if  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  latter  be  computed  ; 
that  labor,  of  ihe  description  employed  in  manufttcturing  establish- 
ments, will  flJways  be  abundant  in  tins  city,  and  at  a  suffidently  krw 
rate  of  wages ;  uiat  thif  labor  is  for  the  most  part  without  steady  em- 
ployment, and  in  this  city  never  can  find  sufficient  occupation,  unless 
it  be  in  factories  ;  that  small  supplies  of  the  raw  materim  can  alwa^ 
be  procured  in  tins  market,  thus  saving  the  interest  on  the  oott  of 
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keeping  a  lanrer  stock  on  hand)  or  if  it  be  desirable  to  purchase  a  car- 
go of  cotton  IB  a  southern  port,  it  may  be  landed  near  the  factory 
without  incurring  the  expense  of  transhipmenti  warehouslngi  or  in- 
land transportation ;  that  our  extensive  and  affluent  market,  and  the 
cheap  and  rapid  communication  therewith,  which  factories  operating 
on  this  island  must  enjoy,  would  confer  on  them  advantages,  in  ma- 
king sales  of  their  goods,  superior  to  iany  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  probablj  sufficient  to  counterbarance  the  presumed  cheapness 
of  water  power  over  steam  power ;  and ,  finally,  that  the  use  of  fresh 
water  in  generating  steam  and  cleansing  boilers,  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  sa&  water.  There  are  probably  some  well  informed  and  clear 
headed  merchants  and  mechamcs  in  your  society,  who  possess  the 
information  and  ability  which  may  be  required  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tions on  which  the  practicability  of ,  the  project  must  depend. 

I  have  given  you  a  short  narrative  of  the  opinions  which  have  oo« 
jcurred  to  me  in  regard  to  it,  not  so  much  because  I  deem  them  to  be 
indisputable,  as  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  inquiry  and  remark. 

If  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  proposition  should  result  in  a 
general  conviction,  that  the  business  offers  a  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting capital  on  this  island,  and  a  useful  mode  of  employing  many 
i^Ue  hands,  an  important  benefit  will  be  gained  for  the  city.  'H^ 
very  low  rate  which  the  Croton  Water  Board,  charges  for  the  use  of 
water  in  steam  engines  ai^d  factories,  will  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturing  pursuits  of  every  description,  in  which  water 
is  an  essential  agent. 

A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  scientific  and  laboring  classes  of  London 
and  Pans,  denve  their  subsistence  from  the  wages  of  manufacturing 
pursuits.  I  do  not  know  that  a  list  of  the|;oods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, made  in  these  <dties,  can  be  furnished  ;  but  their  value  has  some- 
times been  reported  in  the  newspapers  in  fi|;ures  calculated  to  strike 
the  attention  of  all  with  the  greatest  surprise  at  their  vast  amount, 
and  at  their  vital  importance  in  contributing  to  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  an  immense  population.  Our  own  metropolis  b  as  well 
situated  as  either  London  or  Paris,  for  the  manufacture  of  articles,  in 
which  they  excel ;  that  is  in  silks,  leather,  gold,  alver,  iron,  wood 
and  many  smaller  commodities,  constituting  fUi  immense  a^egnate  of 
wealth,  and  exhibiting  the  most  finished  specimens  of  artisticu  skill 
and  ingenuity.  To  Uiese  necessary,  useful  and  ornamental  products 
of  mechanical  science,  in  the  production  of  which  our  city  has  been 
increasing  every  year,  except  during  periods  of  political  convulmon 
and  financial  prostration,  may  we  not  be  able  in  time  to  add  the  im- 
,  portant  and  extensive  and  lucrative  bunness  of  manufacturing  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  ?  The  question  is  at  least  worthy  of  examination 
by  CiHnpetent  hands.  I  wish  you  all  health,  and  the  society  unbound- 
ed success. 

M.  VAN  SCHAICK. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  oSeted  by  Col.  Clark,  and  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Rtsolvtdy  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  given  to  Mr.  Van 
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Schaick,  for  hisncAle  and  liberal  donatiin),  and  for  Ui  important 
remarks  on  American  Manufactures. 

iDhe  president  then  requested  information  concerning  the  treatment 
of  worms,  houses  for  feeding^in,  and  all  other  particulars ;  remarking 
that  open  feeding,  or  feeding  in  fireeairi  seemed  to  be  gaining  friends. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Van  Epps  being  particularly  requested,  gave  an  account 
of  his  method,  remarking  as  follows  : 

I  have  done  but  little  in  raising  nlk.  The  present  season  has  been 
in  fact  the  commencement.  The  two  previous  years  were  only  an  in* 
troduction.  The  last  season  has  be^  rather  discouraging.  But  I 
believe  the  cau^sare  understood  and  mar  be  avoided.  I  begin  feeding 
in  May.  Within  the  last  two  years,  I  hare  collected  trees  from  indi- 
viduals ^0  had  engaged  in  the  speculation,  and  thrown  the  business 
in  trees  aside.  I  have  in  all  about  ten  acres ;  only  about  four  how- 
ever, in  condition  to  feed  from ;  as  they  have  been  piuch  neglected 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  One  acre  should  prpduce  mcMreffood 
foliage  than  I  collected  this  year  from  my  ^itire  lot.  I  raised  tubout 
three  hundred  pounds  of  coci^hs. 

My  &tst  experiment  was  made  in  a  very  large  building  erected  for 
a  cocoonery  at  great  expense,  but  ^tirely  destitute  of  means  for 
securing  adequate  ventilation. 

I  now  feed  in  an  open  shed  or  tent.  It  is  covered  with  boards,  and 
the  sides  and  ends  are  made  of  canvass  attached,  so  as  to  roll  up  at 
pleasure.  I  feed  in  this  from  the  commencemoit.  During  the  firgt 
two  weeks  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  canvass  down  most  of  the  time  ; 
but  after  the  third  moulting,  I  keep  them  rolled  up  both  night  and 
day.  It  was  sometimes  exceedingly  cold,  but  I  think  it  productive 
of  no  serious  injury,  I  believe  this  is  now  almost  universally  admit- 
ted by  grower^.  I  had  this  season  two  hatclungs,  ten  davs  iqpart. 
The  first  fed  through  finely;  but  the  second  had  just  apparently  begun 
to  enjoy  their  food  when  1 1^^  obliffed  to  proclaim  to  them  ^^  short 
allowances,"  owing  to  a  failure  in  foliage.  The  result  was,  I  collected 
what  I  could  find  within  ten  miles.  My  worms  lived  some  eight  or  ten 
days  beyond  their  appointed  time^  and  left  merely  a  token  of  respect. 

A  Member.  What  kiod  of  fixtures  do  you  use  for  ^the  ^orms  to 
wind  in  1 

They  wound  in  the  branches  from  which  they  had  eaten  the  foliage. 
I  fed  them  in  part  in  G  ill's  ventilating  cradle,  and  the  remainder  on 
frames  embracing  all  the  advantages  of  the  cradle  as  far  as  yentila- 
tion  is  concerned,  and  more  convenient  in  use. 

Would  it  not  be  assaying  to  give  them  other  branches  to  wind  in  1 

Soine  give  them  oak  branches.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these, 
but  it  does  not  se^m  necessary,  where  the  mulberry,  trees  are  of 
any  conisderable  size,  and  properly  used,  as  they  ansWer  ^very  pur- 
pose. The  trees  start  up  again  immediately.  ,  Mine  were  cut  down 
the  last  of  July,  and  when  I  left  home,  many  of  them  were  three  feet 
high.  In  order  to  adopt  this  method  the  trees  should  be  on  rich  soil, 
,  which  I  prefer  decidedly. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  the  plan  of  his  fVames  1 

I  suspend  my  frames  by  ;neans  of  upright  pieces  attached  to  the 
rafters,  and  coming  down  low  enough  for  convenience  in  feeding.  On 
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^Ireieii^itt^eA  t>ileo«ta|  liT  feofednl  AMt  thr^  bK^lrtt  wide^  the  irtele 

length;  also  acroai  the  ends.    M ^  firtuDes  are  ahont  fivefe^iridey 

mhd  lur  woimg  are  placed  on  Diem  ittimedialely  after  tlteir  third  fiHmlt- 

itt^.  F6r  a  ftw  daysl  feed  them  on  boards,  which  are  placed  on  slats 

-nvlted  on  th^  bdttom  of  the  aides.  Ac^ss  the  tops  of  these  I!ay  other 

tdats  abotil  one  inch  square,  and  at  first  mt.  ot  ^gfat  indies  apart,  orer 

the  wonns.    I  first  lay  the  branches  betireen  th^  for  a  few  feedings, 

VtkA  ttet  iicross.    The  woitnssoon  &idttetr  way  on  to  titese,  and  in 

yiMixi  Ihree  day^  it  will  do  to  relnonre  the  boards  on  which  they  fir^ 

¥^.    This  kates  them  fnlly  eaqiosed  to  a  circulafion  of  pnre  air  irom 

^fboVe  and  below,  and  On 'all  "Met.    I-plaoe  boards  at  ^e  sides  and 

teA,  itgaiaftt  wmc^i  most  of  the  cocoons  are  placed,  «8  it  afiinrds  a 

"good  place  for  them  to  r^lre  frtym  the  Kg^  after  their  public  work:  is 

eotfpifeted.      The  btaindies  tumally  become  from  xwie  to  two  Yeet 

'iSm^c  1>efOre  the  %ronns>4t  through  feeding ;  "still,  if  care  is  taken  in 

^f^eding,  the  foliage  wHl  be  taicen  off  so  clelanly  that  the  worms  can  be 

ittn  from  bdow,  through  tike  entire  thickness. 

,  Did  you  ever  observe  any  dampness  on  your  worms  t 

Kb.    The  daihpnMi  so  commonly  complained  of  ari^ses  from  the 

^fttot  that  more  foliage  is^iren  the  worms  than  ihey  consume  ;  this 

heats  and  collects  moisture,  and  frequeiitlt  proves  the  destruction  of 

'entire  crops. 

PreHdent  Under  the  old  system  the  worms  were  fed  on  boards, 
'Which  kept  eVery  thins  together  and  caused  fermentation,  chmipness 
'  and  disease,  with  an  ofienttre  smell.  This  arrangement  prerentsUiat 
'  difficviltr,  and  must  give  a  circuli^on  and  dryness,  \rhile  every  thing 
iowte  fells  to  theffround,'and  can  easily  be  swept  away. 
jj  Member.    Your  eggs  1 

JIfr.   Van  Epf9.    I  preserve  them  in  tin  cani^rs,  taking  care  to 

'separate  the  difiereM  sheets  by  putting  cotton  batting  between  them  ; 

this  ab^rbs  the  moisture.    I  place  this  canister  in  A  bo^  of  dry  sand, 

so 'that  it  may  be  at  least  four  inches  thick  on  all  ndes.    Tins  box  is 

'placed  in  my  ice*-house,  and  surrounded  by  ice.    It  is  necessary  to 

-  attend  to  this  before  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to  cause  the 

^'hatching  process  to  commence.    I  should  advise  that  they  be  put  in 

as  early  as  the  month  of  February.    I  think  eggs  might  be  kept  in 

'  ihisviray  for  centuries.    I  have  not  kiiown  mine  to  hatch  in  less  than 

'  two  weeks  after  exposing  th«n. 

President,  Some  years  ago,  being  requested  by  an  invalid  of  my 
family,  that  she  might'hav^som^hi|igto  emplov  her  attention  in  her 
illness,  I  procured  a  thousand  or  two  s}lk  womrs  eggs.  As  we  were 
*  about  to  remove  into  the  dty  in  the  autumn,  some  were  put  into  a 
lady's  bureau  ;  another  portion  were  fastened  to  the  beams  in  the  cel- 
lar out  of  the  way  of  the  rats,  and  fte  rest  were  placed  in  the  ice- 
house. In  May,  those  in  the  bureau  were  found  hatched  -and  dead. 
The  others  remained  imaltered.  When  the  leaves  came  out  they  were 
put  into  the  chambers^  where  they  hatched  in  a  few  days.  I  after- 
wards vifflted  Italy  with  my  daughter ;  and  as  die  spoke  the  Italian 
language,  I  got  her  to  inquire  how  the  people  managed  to  keep  their 
^k  worm's  eggs  ftom  hatching,  lliey  could  not  understand  her 
'  question,  as  they  never  have  it  to  do. 
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In  Kwles  fliey  knep  tbw  tggs  in  iiiKKhw,  which  vm  wVl  a^  £)r 
Mdein  ail  thft*littk  groearLra  aad  ahfiws,  as  we^<niM  c«^}  tii^evi.  The 
fact  18,  they  iwver  batch  wilbotttiirtificial  bea|t ;  wi  this  I  afterw^rda 
ikamed  from  books.  The  ^faoovery  wan  aucpriaiing  to  me,  and  ^offi- 
Yinced  me  that  our  daoate  paiiflt  be  better  adapted  to  the  ailk  ip^ocm, 
floid  of  coarse  tp  theeyk  oaltace,  Ibaa  Europe^  I  began  to  make 
JaM)watbe0e  facts  cnvqr  return  ;  tand  this  is  ^e  b^;wung  of  our  par- 

tioular  acquainftaiLQe  iv^illi  tfie  *£ftct 

In  Europe,  they  are  nerer  hatched,  unless  by  the  heat  ojf  the  human 
-body,  olr  that  of  maaiire*  Tbey  are  fiott  sccaped  off  the  pampers,  to 
ariuoh  they  natusaily  Adhere,  a«ul  that  decoys  one*ha}f»  1  will  re- 
tquest  Mr.  Barbour  to  make  sooM  experimwta  on  ^e^ling  .tight,  and 

report  at  our  next  convention. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  will  lendeavor^to^do  so.  iEggs  miistbe  from  a 
^jiealthy  stoek,  and  iaahaalthjstaite.  ilf  ^  incipient  process  of  hateh- 
dag  commenees  before  ^ey:a^e.brou^t  out,  where  they  will  proceed 
'Without  kdlerruptioi^,  you  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will.be  h^thy. 

}f  they  hatch  in  less  than  ten  jcwftwelve  dajis  after  beingrexpoised  to 
'the  wanatii  of^e  atmosifhere,  -you  may  J^surethe  hatching,  began 
j^efore  the'^posure.  There  has  beeo-maay  a^case  of  disappomtm^t 
iBTtsiBg  from  tUa-sourae. 

Hhfff  appear,  At  .fivst,  well ;  atitbe  first  mouHing  you  lose  spme  ; 
uatr  the  second,  soMejmore,  .and  4mi  perhaps  an  epidemic  breaks  out, 
rimd sweeps  off  all.  .  Monltin^iifl  a-crivis  in  the  constitution  of  the 
iwerm,  mithm  disean  shows  itself.  It  lareasonable  to  presume  that 
'/when  katehing  begbs  inithe  ioe-b<Hi8e,e¥il  oonsequencee  will  follow* 
hnbed  the  eggs  in  the  ioe.  rFew  ice-bou9eS  are  oold  enough  above 
(the  ice,  to  oKcure  :them  in  iwarm  weather.  My  /experience  accords 
I  with  Mr.  Tan  i^p^s.  I  haire  a  tin  tcunk,  and  imbed.it  in  the  jce. 
'  Perhaps  cotton  or  sand  may  not  ,be  neo^v^ry.    Surround,  the  bqx 

with  ice.    Make  a  hole,  line  it  with  straw,  and  putithe  box  into  it. 

You  may  keep  them  till  onidsummer,  and  I  believe  for  ten  years. 

Snie  transition  should^not  he  sudiden  when  you  bring  them,  out  Put 
vtkem  in  a  ceUarfor  a  tlayoctwo^and  then  briAff  them  into  the  air,  and 
etkey  oomn^ence  hatdiing  simieiimes  at  40^  or4&^.  Let  us  follow  mature. 

The  worm  lives,  on  a  tree  like  all  cateq>iUBrs.    :The  very  same  warm 
« weather  that  brings  out  the  leaf,  hatch^  the  little  worm  tp  eat  it. 
j9  Memktr.    Are  eatly  woi9»s  inoat  heeltby  1 
Yes,  because  most  natttsal.    A  year,  ago,  however,  I  had  as  good 
r  success  ia  September  as  in  June ;  and  that  was  the  only  case  in  which 

I  have  had  good  suooess  in;  late  feeding.    But:  the  case  was  p^uUar. 

There  was  a  drouth  early  in  the  season,  ^d  jln  August  the  leaves 
i  came  out  fresh,  while  September  was.dry  and  fayorable ;  so  that  the 

season  was  a  good  one  for  late  feeding.    The  cold  cannot  be  too  greftt 

for  eggs.    My  experience  is  in  favor  of  as  early  feeding  as  possible. 
Jl  Member.    Have  dried  leaves  beai  tried  1 
Y^  by  Dr..  StebbinS)  of  Northan^pton.    They,  must  be  moistened. 

Eggs  are  sometimes  JLOt  put  into  tbeicerhouse  until  in  April.  They 
r.abould  be  in  mid^winter^  to^ guard  against  early  warmth. 

Mr.  Barbour  .remarked  th^Jilr.  yan  Epos's  micthod  secured  venti- 
lation.   An  under  current;  ^f  air  p^^s^es  b^lpw  the  wojrms  and  up 
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through  the  framet,  promotiiig  dxynen  and  health.  Mr.  Van  I^ps 
keeps  his  curtaiiM  up  most  of  Uie  time.  I  was  ^lad  to  hear  it.  Nine- 
tentiis  of  the  disasters  proceed  ftom  impeded  arculatioa.  I  haye  no 
doubt  children  in  achool,  are  often  seriously  injured  by  the  want  of 
pure  air,  and  even  many  who  are  shut  up  too  much  at  home. 

Last  year  I  stretched  C4>tton  drilling  oTer  a  ridge  poU^  with  rollers 
fiurtened  to  the  aids,  on  which  I  rolled  up  the  side^  in  good  weather. 
This  year  I  roofed  with  bo^irds,  and  cut  up  the  drilling  for  curtains. 

A  Member,    Rain  1 

,  Not  hurt  a  whit.  I  belieye  it  does  harm  only  by  its  indirect  ef- 
fectsi  by  wetting  the  litter  and  cauung  it  to  ferment.  I  do  not  think 
rain  or  dew  injure  worms  at  all.  In  the  native  state  they  must  take 
rain,'  dew  and  wind  just  as  they  come. 

I,  and  probably  others,  haye  found  worms  thrown  out  with  litter, 
liyine  and  thriving,  brought  in  healthy,  and  passed  through.  Mj 
sons  naye  done  it  with  success;  You  may  ask,  why  shelter  them  1 
To  keep  off  sun.  It  is  not  certain  that  a  leafy  grove  is  not  the  best 
place  we  could  have.    It  has  not  been  tried. 

When  off&k  feeding  was  first  proposed  there  were  as  many  objec- 
tions to  it,  as  there  are  to  no  shelters,  but  now  almost  ^very  body  is 
in  favor  of  it.  At  Economy,  close  feeding  is  successful,  but  there  an 
amount  of  la^r  i8l>estowed  which  I  am  cmfident  cannot  be  generally 
given  by  the  mass  of  feeders.  They  have  also  a  peculiarly  mvorabie 
ntuation  ;  a  Constant  current  of  air  blowing  up  or  down  the  river, 
'which  draws  through  the  building.  We  li^ve  occasionally  two  or 
three  days  of  still  moist  weather;  and  in  common  situations,  the 
chances  of  gettii^  a  lot  of  silkworms  through,  are  as  forty  nine  to 
fifhr.  TUs  year  I  have  pursued  a  dififerent  course  firom  any  I  had 
before  tried,  combining  the  old  and  the  new  plans.  While  yoim^  I 
kept  the  worms  in  a  close  room,  for  they  so  easily  become  chilkd 
while  young,  that  they  will  not  grow  so  well  when  exposed  to  the 
'leather. 

When  older  1  threw  open  my  tentnig^t  and  day.    I  used  to  think 
therfe  was  great  daneer  of  cold  when  winding ;  my  fear  was  partly 
removed  by  Mr.    W adsworth's  letter  last  year,  in  reply  to  -  one  ^ 
addressed  to  him.     He  said  cold  did  not  stop  them. 

This  year  I  was  late  ;  the  middle  of  July  they  hatched,  and  wound 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August.  We  then  encountered  ex- 
treme chances ;  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  Would  be  at  60^  to 
76''  and  8(r  knd  then  46''.  AU  were  still,  the  whole  lot,  as  still  as 
if  dead.  But  the  sun  came  up  warm,  and  about  ten  o'clock  they 
were  all  atwork  again.  I  never  could  see  any  injury ;  thm*e  was  no 
loss  but  in  time:  that  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  they  go  through 
healthy  and  maJce  good  eocoons. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  four  o'clock,  by  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Barbour  then  read  a  number  of  letters  from  silk  culturists 
and  manufacturers,  from  different  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  amongst  them 
the  proceedings  of  the  New-England  Silk  Convention.  Conversation 
and  familiar  verbal  communications  were  dien  resumed. 

Mr.  Barbour.    I  met  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  in  Baltimore  a  few 
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days  smce,  and  he  told  me  that  it  ought  to  be  proclaimed  north  and 
south,  that  mulberry  trees  should  alwajs  be  planted  on  hills,  and  in 
no  case  in  valleys ;  I  am  strongly  inclmed  to  believe  him. 

Mr.  SvDan.  I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  which  prevails.  What 
is  called  American  sewing  silk  is  not  all  raised  in  this  country.  There 
are  not  half  enough  cocoons  to  support  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
obliged  to  buy  imported  raw  dlk,  to-spin  into  sewing  silk,  not  inclu- 
ding a  ^eat  quantity  used  for  tassels  &c.,  which  comes  from  Bengal,, 
Chma,^rkey  and  Italy.  The  demand  tot  cocoons  is  indefinite. 
If  ten  times  as  many  cocoons  were  raised  in  America,  the  demand 
would  still  be  hi^h. 

Mr.  — .  A  gentleman  whose  name^  for  reasons  of  propriety, 
I  am  not  about  to  give,  a  resident  and  manufacttirer  at  Glasgow,  has 
within  three  years,  commenced  a  large  silk  plantation  near  John 
Randolph's  estate,  on  the  Roanoke  river.  In  a  few  years  he  expects 
to  send  kbove  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  cocoons  to  his  jnanufkctory. 

Mr.  ^arbawr.  There  is  no  possibility  of  glutting  our  market  with 
cocoons.  They  are  a  bad  article  to  transport.  Local  filatures  are 
needed ;  but  then  the  market  will  be  for  many  yeiurs  inddSnite.  One 
of  the  letters  which  have  been  read,  stated  that  in  one  establishment 
ther  have  this  year  purchased  only  $1,000  worth  of  American  silk, 
and  foreigti  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  Three  times  as  much  silk  is 
manufoctured  now  as  three  years  ago ;  yet  in  the  East,  most  of  it  is 
foreign.  But  wfvt  of  Philadelphia,  they  do  not  use  a  ringle  pound  of 
imported  raw  silk.  These  facts  teadi  us,  that  we  need  entertain  no 
fears  of  gluttbg  the  market.  We  must  labor  several  years  before 
we  can  supply  existing  establishments,  luid  there  are  constantly  new 
Ones  coming  up.  I  have  got  fifty  cents  ^r  pound  fot  every  pound  of 
reeled  silk  I  haVe  ever  sold,  above  what  is  paid  for  foreign. 

President.  These  two  question^  have  been  handed  in  to  me,  with 
a  request  that  answers  may  be  giv«i. 

1st.  What  is  the  duty  on  raw  silk  t 

2d.  What  should  it  be  1 

Several  Members.    Two  dollars. 

•4  Member.  If  duty  were  laid  in  s<^me  proper  proportion  on  man- 
ufactured silk,  it  would  help  coCoons.  At  the  last  convention  it  was 
proposed  to  acquaint  the  Secretary  of  State  with  an  imposition  prac- 
ticed by  importing  manufacture  silk  wUh  the  gum  «i  i^,  as  rawsilkj 
at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

President.  In  compliance  with  that  direction^  I  went  to  the  cus- 
tom house,  as  President  of  the  Convention,  and  studied  the  subject, 
acquainting  myself  with  the  laws  and  the  practice.  I  then  addressed 
'a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pointing  out  the  frauds,  and 
stated  that  no  more  laws  were  necessary  to  correct  them,  but  only  a 
better  administration  of  the  eidstiiig  laws.  ^^  Silk  in  the  gum,"  as  I 
informed  him,  implies  silk  unmammtctured,  wttl^  the  natural  gum  of 
the  silk  worm  still  upon  it.  But  silk  spun  and  dipped  in  some  coarse 
kind  of  gum,  merelv  to  evade  the  law,  ought  to  be  ^seized  fdr  firaud. 
My  letter  on  this  subject  was  published  and  corned  into  many  of  ike 
papers.  I  h^ve  further  to  add,  only,  that  the  Secretary  thought  pro- 
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PfNT  Qerer  tp  p^^tt  mj  I^^Mer;  wjbil^  pur  cruptom  house  officers  here 

^cknowledgea U VsiSa g)arq;ig  fra'u^.  /  ' 

Mr.  Barboiir  resumed  ,t^e  readuig  of  letters,  begmmng  >nth  one 

from  Mr.  Swinney. 

By  request^  Mr,  Swinney  made  some  additional  statemtnts  respect- 

Jbg  his  method.     He  said  that  he  had  continued  to  feed  in  shanties 

after  the  third  moulting,  and  prefers  it.     Feeds  on  branches^  because 

it  saves  much  work  in  collecting  foliage ;   and   shanties  save  also 

much  expense  usually  incurred  in  the  erection  of  cocooneries*     His 

worms  are  the  sulphur. 

Mr.  Barbour  read  other  letters ;  when,  on  motion,  it  was 
Resoividj  That  the  letters  be  referred  to  the  Business  Commiite^, 

with  discretionary  power  to  insert  them  in  the  report. 

The  President  having  invited  the  members  to  attend  the  Fair  of  the 

InstitutCj  the  Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10 

Vdock- 

The  assemblage  at  Niblo'^  in  th^  eyeiuiig)  was  immense.  ^ 
.great  was  the  throng)  that  thousan^^  were  unaible  tphear  a  word  qf 
.the  address^  which  'was  deltreredby  J^er,  1. R.  Barboub,  of  pxford^ 
Mass.,  and  is  reported  by  the  Tribune  as  fpUows*  Qis  remarks  were 
both  xetrospectiye  and  prospectiye.  He  said  that  the  feasibility  pf 
.the  growth  and  myanofajpture  of  silk  in  this  oouutryy  had  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Our  soil  was  tds^ted  to  the  growth  of  the  inulberry, 
and  our  climate  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  silk  worm  j  and  it 
has  been  shown;  by  actual  e3q>erim?]^t)  that  while  the  loss  of  worms 
in  the  ulk  erowing  coufitries  of  Europe^  waaifrom  20  to  26  per  cent, 
here  it  need  not  be  more  than  6  per  cent.  Our  silk  too,  was,  or 
.might  .be,  of  a  better  quality  than  that  produced  in*  other  countries. 
Mr.  B.  stated,  as  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity^  with  '^hich  silk  may 
be  manufactured,  that  in  June  last,  a  mulberry  tree  frtood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  seeds  of  which,  being  planted,  produced  other 
trees ;  and  the  leaves  of  those  trees  were  u»Qd  in  feeding  worms,  and 
articles  manufaetured  from  the  silk  thus  produced,  were  on  ea^bi- 
tion  at  the  Fair  !  He  would  chs^llenge  any  silk  growing  coui^try  to 
beat  this. 

The  extensive  difficulties  which  surrounded  this  enterprise,  had 
ibeen  surmounted.    Every  one  who  remembered  the  Mulberry  bui>- 
ble,  of  1836,  knew  what  those  difficulties  were.     Since  that  {>eriod, 
the  friends  of  the  cause  had  been  sil^tly  at  work,  settling  den^nta- 
ry  principles,  and  it  would  yet  be  seen  t|iat  the  cause  did  not  follow 
.  the  bad .  fortunes  of  the  speculfttors  in .  moms  multicaulis.   Jntrinsic 
difficulties  had  been  otercome,  a^d  it  v^as  proved  conclusiyely,  that 
silk-worms  might  be  raised  with  as  much  certainty  as  ohickens.  •  Those 
who  had  embarked  in  the.  cause^  ba^^ixig  beoi.  for  a  time  deluded  by 
.£ftlse  ideas,  were  under  the  necessity  of  unleiMming  m^ai^y  things  t^t 
.had  been  tau^t  them,  and  this  also,^  tbey.bad  succes^ully  accom- 
plished.   The  great  object  bjefoxe  them|.,w^  to,  este^d.  tl^e .growth  ot 
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silk  throughout  the  tJniled  'States.  There  ^as  not  a  Statie  where  il 
might  not  De  profitably  produced,  fi  had  already  Wh  grown  as  JFai* 
north  as  Maine.  Prejudice  w^uld  bum  itself  out  in  its  oWn  firies. 
iThe  object  was  not  to  shpersede  other  feraiicheis  of  industry j  but  to 
incorporate  this  among  iherb  ;  thus  sa'^ng  to  the  country  |2p,000,000 
annually— enough  to  keep  the  balance  bf  trade  in  our  favor.  We 
could  make  oiir  own  silk^  as  easily ,  as  we  could  talse  ouir  own  com 
and  potatoes  j  and  'there  was  no  more  reason  why  w'b  should  send 
abfoad  for  the  one  than  for  the  others.  iTr,  B.  was  for  home  indus- 
try, (cheers,)  and  this,  in  no  spirit  of  selfishness,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  feelings  which  were  an  ordinance  of  God. 

Mr.  Barbour  concluded  by  expressing  lifs  thatiks  to  the  American 
Institute,  for  the  interest  it  had  manifested  in  the  cause,  under  every 
discouragement.  iPublic  prejudice  was  iX  length  subsiding;  he  did 
not  befieve  any  body  had  cracked  a  joke  qver  thfe  mulberry. specula- 
lion  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  fie  would  ask  the  Institute 
*l§tifl  to  foster  tbis  great  interest,  and  he  trusted  ttat  many  friends 
Wpul^te  induced  to  imitate  the  example  of  Myridert  VanSchaick, 
who  tiad  that  day  made  a  donation  of  $1,000  to  advance  the  cause. 

SECQiW)  DAV— dct.  10. . 

,  The  Goiiventipn  met  at  101  o'clock,  A-  M.     iThe  iPresident  in  the 

ch^ir.;..,    ,  ,  .•;;.•.      .  .  '  •  .      ■      u,    ,  ■■     • 

j  J  Yerb^  jcommumcatiqns  being  in  order,,  Mr,  Barbour  described  Mr. 
P^ii^c's  piejthod  of  reario^g  ^Ik  worms.  ThebuildiBg  is  two  stories, 
a{i4  v^b^  epd^i  have  been  opeaeid,  so  that  half  pf  each  end  can  be  open- 
^(t4  .^o  af»  to  admit  the  iLtinoepbere  freely.  He  has  got,  this  year, 
aboHt^O  l;»ashels.Q.f  popQoyoS)  faking  abqut  150  1^)5.  «f  reeled  silk. 
,  "[fher^  was  ^  tijEQe,  one  Saturday,  tt^at  tl^e  weather  Was  such  as  to 
^rei^der  the  wprps  torpid  to  such,  an  extept  that,  t^ey  were  not  fed. 
J[.  was  there  <>i^  Monday ,  whe^  it  was  warm,  and  they  were  feeding, 
*9fi  .usual,  in  perfect  hi^tb*  They  we|it  on  and  spun  well.  This 
.sb^ws  one  of  th(e  advantages  of  open  feeding.  Give  your  worms  the 
pureai^  of  ^eaven..  .  .     t    . 

yJ,  jifepiier.    How  y^z^  the  roof  covered  t    With  shingles. 

Another  Member.    What  kind  of  mulberry  %    The  Alpine. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Pierce.  It  is  as  easf  to  keep.  e#gs  as  any  thikg  else ;  roll 
them  up  and  put'th^  inr  a  tm  canister ;  Iceep  them  in  a  cellar  until 
near  springs;  then  lay  on  ice  and  cover  with  straw,  ajidtbey  will  keep 
as  lonlg  as  the  ice,  and  will  not  hatch  nnder  fifteen  days  after  bei^g 
expos^. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Did  yon  ever  cxpote  them  to  warmth  ih  winter  1 
Mr.  P.  I  wiU  tell  you  what  a  widow  woman  did  near  me.  She 
picked  up  some  silk  worms  thrown  away,  which  she  took  home ;  they 
wound  well — catne  out,  and  laid  their  eggs.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
'management  of  them,  she  put  them  in  her  clock,  where  they  remained 
all  winter^  a  fire  b^ng  kept  up  every  day«    They  batched  butear^y  in 
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the  ipring)  too  early  for  the  mulberry;  shegaye  them  currant  and  lettuce 
leayes,  and  afterwards  the  mulberry  ;  they  fed  seven  or  eight  veeksi 
and  wound  well. 

Preiideni.  I  remarked  yesterday  that  we  once  hatched  ^gs  in 
abundance.  Now  our  experiment  in  tiie  cellar  was  to  avoidfrosty 
supposing  it  might  destroy  worm's  eggs  as  well  as  hen's. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  use  Gill's  cradle,  and  think  much  of  it.  I  leaye 
out  the  bottom  of  Uie  trough ;  think  it  a  great  imnroyement ;  some 
of  the  worms  at  first  fiill  through,  but  can  be  pickea  up  without  iiy'u- 
ry  :  I  did  not  use  a  pail  full  of  water  this  season,  and  succeeded  pretty 
well — ^better  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Church.  Did  you  ever  rock  them  1  And  what  per  cent  did 
you  lose  1 

Mr.  Pierce.  Probably  not  fiye  per  cent,  ai^d  only  by  accident — 
stepped  on,  kc,    1  have  not  found  any  benefit  from  rocking. 

Mr.  Barbour.  So  far  as  I  know  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
this  season  in  the  new  school.  We  have  old  school  and  new,  in  silk, 
as  in  politics,  theology,  philosophy,  and  every  thing  else.  The  new 
school  give  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  No  failures — some  mishaps.  Mr. 
J.  Bolton  made  800  pounds  good  fair  quality  of  cocoons.  I  spent  a 
night  with  him  eight  weeks  affo.  About  sol  parsons,  within  six  or 
eight  miles  of  me,  have  made  three,  four,  seven  and  eight  bushels.  I 
sold  eggs  to  a  lady,  who  raised  eight  bushels  of  beautiful  cocoons ; 
she  spoiled  them  by  home  reeling.  A  few  weeks  since  I  went  to  Yir- 
nnia,  and  I  visited  Loudon,  Prince  William  and  Fairfax  counties.  It 
IS  well  known  that  a  tide  of  emigration  has  been  flowing  from  the 
river  counties  of  this  State.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years,  German  fami- 
lies from  Pennsylvania  have  gone  into  Loudon  countr,  and  taken  up 
farms.  They  have  resuscitated  those  worn  out  lan<u  ;  shallow  til- 
lage had  led  to  their  abandonment.  Now,  after  deep  plowfaig,  with 
a  good  crop  of  clover  turned  in,  they  yield  well.  I  found  Gen.  ..Yaa 
Ness,  of  Washington,  preparing  twenty  acres  of  trees  (mulberry)  fire 

miles  from  Washington,  where  he  intends  reeling.    Mr.  M ,  of 

Alexandria,  has  raised  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  cocoons  this  year;  good 
quality.  I  met  several  persons  from  different  parts  of  Vii^inia,  and 
west,  who  raise  silk,  before  I  left  home  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gardener,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  Cocoons  are  produced  there,  but  they 
have  no  market,  and  choose  to  sell  cocoons  and  not  reel  them.  They 
think  they  can  grow  a  bushel  of  cocoons  as  easily  as  a  bushel  of  c(mii, 
in^open  feeding,  and  think  the  labor  and  expense  is  thus  reduced  at 
least  one  half.  AH  that  is  necessary  is  accurate  and  reliable  infoimatioii. 

President.  I  will  make  a  single  remark  with  difiMence,  net  know- 
ing that  it  is  correct  The  moms  muhicaulis,  in  low,  warm  lattd,i0 
altogether  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in  high  situations.  The 
leaves  are  large  on  the  one,  and  small  on  the  other.  Anotti^r  remark  : 
If  we  let  another  tree,  of  similar  character,  grow  as  fast  as  the  multi- 
caulis  will,  in  a  favorable  situation,  it  will  h^  winter  killed.  This  is 
the  cause  of  the  winter  killing  of  trees.  Now  the  theory  is,  thai  the 
sap  is  thawed  and  put  in  motion  by  late  wwrm  weather ;  and  the  coi^ 
weather  bursts  the  finer  vessels  of  the  circulation.  Take  an  example. 
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The  catalpa  ia  much  like  the  malticaulis  in  the  nze  of  its  leaves,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  ;  both  hayepith  in  the  centre,  and  throw 
out  brancl:^  seyen  or  eight  feet  long  in  onte  season.  I  planted  a  row 
of  catalpas  on  a  hill  over  the  river,  and  others  behind  the  hill  and  the 
house,  in  a  warm  sbdtered^  i^t,  in  a  valley,  l^he  former  grows  a 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  is  never  killed  in  the  winter.  They 
were  cut  down  to  the  ground  once  in  two  or  three  years.  We  there* 
fore  frequently  condemn  a  tree,  without  understanding  the  different 
chances  of  v^etation  given  it. 

Again :  Mr.  Rappallo  thinks  the  moms  multicaulis  may  do  for 
worms  up  to  the  second  moulting,  and  not  after.  The  white  mul- 
berry is  a  hard  tree  ;  the  black  second  o^Iy  to  the  locust,  and  if  you 
try  to  cut  it,  beware  of  your  axe  when  you  strike  it.  These  remarks 
are  thrown  out  to  harmonize  the  strong  views  I  hear  from  gentlemen. 

Mr,  Ward.  I  was  brought  into  the  mulberry  speculation  in  iSil, 
and  fed  a  few  worms.  In  1841 1  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  I 
thought  of  the  many  trees  grown,  and  read  and  consult^  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  indebted  to  you,  sir,  Mr.  Pr^dent^  and  Mr.  Rappallo, 
for  information.  I  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  viz :  that  our 
soil  is  good,  and  our  climate  the  best  in  the  world,  so  that  we  can 
raise  and  manufacture  silk  under  every  advantage.  I  have  not  seen 
any  reason  since  to  change  my  opinion.  It  can  be  done  in  every  State 
with  different  degrees  of  success.  I  was  astonished  to  find  such  imo^ 
ranee  in  members ;  I  talked  much,  and  eot  the  silk  bill  passed.  There 
is  still  much  ignorance ;  it  is  want  of  information  i  I  think  it  should 
be  attached  to  the  bu»ness  of  every  fkrm  ;  if  a  man  has  but  one  cow 
he  cannot  expect  a  large  dairy ;  if  he  goes  into  it  on  a  small  scale,  he 
must  be  contented  wiUi  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  Barlow  reported  a  plan  of  their  report,  and  the  same  was  re- 
committed to  the  committee  for  completion. 

Mr.  Barbour  remarked  on  the  manner  of  publishing  the  report. 
Last  year  three  thousand  copies  were  published,  and  had  a  limited  cir- 
culation, was  badly  printed  and  contained  some  errors. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  annual  reports,  and  friends 
wished  it  stereotyped  to  keep  on  hand.  He  raised  1200  at  Bos- 
ton last  year,  by  individual  exertion,  and  then  corrected  and  had  the 
report  stereotyped,  and  published  in  a  neat,  convenient  form.  He 
hoped  this  would  be  done  this  year,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  poih 
sible,  and  measures  taken  to  ^ve  it  an  extensive  circulation. 

After  some  further  deliberations,  it  was  referred  to  the  committcfe 
for  publication.  - 

'  Mr.  J.  P.  Vtm  Eppt.  I  planted  fite  thbusand  trees  on  a  side  hill 
in  a  three  acre  lot ;  they  were  the  Multicaulus^  These  we  put  in  the 
ground  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  I  had  the  pleastire  of  seeing 
about  eight  thousand  cocoons  made  from  the  foliage.  This  is  one 
of  a  thousand  of  them,  (presenting  a  fine  cocqon)  fed  through  the 
fitst  age  on  lettuce.  Oh  the  twenty-sevoith  of  July,  I  began 
to  feed  from  the  ttees.  Some  of  my  worms  were  hatched  on 
the  road,  and  were  nbt  fed  at  all  for  two  or  three  days.  Two  hun- 
dred of  the  cocoons  weighed  a  pound.     After  their  third  moult,  on 
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the  second  day,  a  nubibet  of  them  tHraed  n  rich  apibtr  color.  Tbsif 
were  set  aside,  and  mad^  good  eotoOiisi  t^^  weeks  before  their  regn- 
kr  time.  I  selected  a  few  dockeaa  Of  theia^  Whkh  cane  oat  and  laid 
theit  eg^  We  have  thus  gohe  through  the  whole  process  this  sOft- 
son  ;  planting  the  tfees,  hatchings  fee&]|^  f^iading  and  laying  thfc 
eggs.  Many  have  ealled  to  see  as^  some  comii^  30  milts.  The  re- 
mark was  sonfetimes  made,  that  AoUitng  eoHld  be  made  oat  of  it,  that 
it  would  cost  as  much  sis  they  ¥rere  worth  to  get  them  to  mack€)t,&e. 
Abput  a  dozen  farmers  have  decided  to  go  iMo  the  husiness  theia- 
fielves.  They  becatee  conviaeed  lliat  more  oould  be  made  from  a  few 
a)cres  devoted  to  this  business,  than  mtaby  wo^ld  jpiodfice  in  the  erdt- 
nary  bmaches  of  their  feptiaing^ 

Let  not  the  idea  be  held  o«t  that  it  is  miprofitable,  even  ob  a  ^siaaU 
s^le.  That  is,  that  a  reasonable  return  wiU  aot'be  realuied  in  pmpor- 
^on  to  the  capital  invested.  I  believe  the  h&Us  of  Otsegd  amctly 
fitted  for  it.    There  is  tio  finer  air  Or  dcy  in  the  world.  ' 

President.  We  have  a  <natiVeof  Genoa  among  ua,«  native  of  Sta)y, 
long  a  respected  resident  of  this  City,  fie  ^is  -ceAneCted  with  an  as- 
sociation formed  for/carrying  on  the  cultiu'e  ^od  manufiaciure  o{  silk, 
with  a  farm  on  Longlsland,  where  they  pfopo$i^  to  import  atrtkaos  from 
Jtaly,  well  skiMed  in  thea^,  as  it  is  pitetioed  in  his  native  land.  Mi. 
Rappallo,  will  you  oblige  the  oOnventioi^  by  giving  aome  infomalioA 
concerning  your  i^an  tiiad  operations,  and  the  JutiQeetgfeQerally  1 

Mr.  Rappalh.  Yes,  gentlelnea^  v^e  have^a  ferm  of  53«ores,aBd 
60,000  mulberiy  treed,  18  miles  from  this  City. 

We  could  have  cultivated  the  Multioa«ltts,>bdt  have  the  Morettis 
which  will  stand  the  climate.  We  do  teOt  ^iratit  Italians  for  Ih^, 
as  we  know  how  to  cultivate  them  properly.  They  willmenely  re- 
quire to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  We  have  'a  'Frenchman  who.  does 
that ;  we  have  53  acres  of  Mbr^ttis^  which  wULnotvonly  [atand  the-cU- 
mate,  but  yield  33  per  eent  more  foliage  tium<^ther>kinds«of  white  or 
Italian  mulberry,  or  any  other  ;  and  better  -quality,  4bat  isto*say, 
when  worms  are  fed  with  them,  they  Igive  >a  4«mlity  of  ^Ik  far  supe- 
rior to  iany  other  mulberry. 

There  is  another  thing' which  I  wtsh>ev^ry  mdn  'toipay  attonftion  to. 
I  hive  heard  from  different  parts  of  this  Ooimtiiy,  that  afler  they  had 
lu-ge  crops  of  worms  they  all  died.  It  ia  ttue,  they  may  have^hed 
for  want  of  vientilation ;  I  8QK>ect  thc^  may  h^ve  died  from  nilt 
having  better  ibod  than  the  nraltieattlia.;  'Tfaia  b  ^what  J  iMiveheen 
toM  by  French  manufiftcturers.  They  tell  metthe^Moretti  is'  Sarb^tter 
for  the  worm  and  silk.  Now  we  have  trees  which  arofour  years oM; 
'they  have  been  fbUr  years  in  Ata  eomdtry  ;  and  fhey  twill  beiit  to  do 
something  next  summer. 

.  In  1831, 1  wtote  Mr.  AihbroseSpMcer^  and  proposed  to  iaafoft^ 
person  from  Italy,  andgo  tothe^fiarmtrs'faousea^'aBKl  mise(  die  woUas 
as  they  do  in  Italy,  and  also  to  reel  the  silk.  Mr.  Spenc^,  then 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  iSilk,  was  very  desirontf  to  have^it  doaue. 
I  now,  recommend  that  they  be  imp^migd,  as  tiiey  know  the  prDoaas 
practically.  We  should  not  experiment  di)Oiit  this  thing.  Iwiirii 
you  might  see  th^  process  by  ^m  exparihaded  hand,  and^imprcnre  itiif 
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fjossible.  Persons  choomng)  may  apply lo  me;  I  will  ^vc  infonna- 
tion.  If  any  will  join  us  on  our  fenn,"  we  will  be  happy;  if  not,  we  go 
on  alone. 

Jlir.  Barbour,  Have  you  seen  th^  large  leaf  Canton  and  Brposa  mul- 
berry T  '  , 

Mr.  RappaUo.  It  is  not  the  same.  He  Morelti  was. discovered 
by  JEi  professor  of  Pavia,  whose  name  it  took.  It  is  a,  scientific  busi- 
ness in  Italy.  They  pay  great  ilttention  to  it,  though  here  they  think 
anything  will  do  ;  inventing  every  day-'-all  our  experience  of  fiye  ojr 
six  hundred  years  is  nothing.  ^       '       . 

''Mr.  Barbour.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  busihiesd  can 
be  made  profitable  on  a  small  scale;  bat  let. a  man  watch  one 
brood  of  chickens  from  hatching  till  they  go  to  market,  and  the 
profit  wdn't  be  much;  yet  chickens  can  be  raised  in  i  small 
way  profitably.  A  man  and  his  boys  may  have  silk-worms,  th6 
boys  and  the  silk-worms  may  be  neglected,  sometimes  fed  and 
siometimes  not*  You  may  ask  that  man,  and  be  will  say  he  has  not 
gained  anything.  *!the  truth  i$,  in  the  northern  States,  the  %gre^e 
6f  farming  is  made  up  of  combined  fesults-^many  little  things.  The 
farmer  has  his  hay,  his  jcorn,  his  dairyjf  and  his  vegetables.  You  will 
not  find  the  whole  amount  of  eithe|r  of  them  more  than  $60  or  $100, 
T^ke  Massachusetts,  where  I  belong,  you  will  not  find  one  with  $100 
on  any  one  article  to  send  to  market,  on  an  avtrage  f  but  his  profits 
cbm^  out  just  in  this  way.  He  has  a  surplus  of  some  five  pr  si;c  dif- 
ferent articles;  perhaps  lOO  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  bushels  ef  corn, 
some  butter,  some  cheese,  apples,  &C-,  and  altogether  realizes  a  pretty  ' 
little  sum.    '         '  ' 

Mr.  Leavenworth.  I  suggest  tjiat  the  oominittee  be  instructed  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  give  a  bounty  for  ten  years.  In  New-Jer- 
sey it  was  repealed  the  first  year.  There  i^  no\^  a  large  mulb^erry 
plantation  nedr  Red  Bank)  in  t^ia't  States  of  1,500  acres* 

THIRD  DAY,  Cfctobwr  Uth. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Barlow,  chairm^  of  th^  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Ad^ 
dress,  then  submitted  their  report.  Tlie  address  and  resolutions  %ere 
read  by  ^tions^  and  adopted  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That,  as  it  may  be  elearly  inferred  from  the  Constitution 
and  habits  of  the  silk-worm^  that  it  is  designed  by  the  Supren^  Be- 
ing to  be  subservient  to  man,  so  it  may  be  concluded  from,  the  singu- 
lar adaptation  of  the  ^oil  and  climate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
healthful  growth  of  the  worm,  and  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the  ' 
mulberfy,  that  He  has  de3igned  this  to  become  a  great  silk  producing 
country— and  that  these  facts  indicate  to  the  people  of  these  States  a 
wide  fi^ld  of  enterprise  and  ihd^istry,  and  to  their  governments  a  judi- 
cious policy  of  encouragement' and  protection.    . 

Resolved  J  That  the  produdtion  and  manufacture  of  silk  4n  these 
States  is  regarded  by  this  convention  as  a  matter  of  great  national 
importance,  as  an  essential  step  towards  our  hid^>endence«f  foreign 
eountriea  for  aiL  article  of  universal  necessity-^-as  a  branch  of  domet- 
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tic  industry  annoalW  calculated  to  give  employment  and  subsistence 
to  great  numbers  of  our  p6puIation,  and  to  become,  in  its  full  devel- 
opment, a  source  of  vast  national  wealth.  It  would  give  to  females 
and  childre|!i,  to  the  aged  and  the  poor,  the  opportunity  of  earning  for 
themselves,  and  savine  for  their  country  the  twenty,  fifty,  and  an 
hundred  niillions  of  dollars  wbi6h  must  otherwise  be  annually  drawn 
frtfm  it^  _  ^  ,  \ 

^tsolvedj  That  the  granting  of  State  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  silk  culture,  is  a  matter  of  simple  jW^e  to  those  who  in 
its  incipient  stages  embark  their  labor  and  capital  in  a  great  national 
enteiprise,  whose  benefits  will  be  shared  by  au,  and  desc^end  in  an  in- 
creasing stream  upon  a  countless  posterity — and  of  obvious  necessity, 
as  that  without  which  the  enterprise  must  ^tru^Ie  wiih  continued 
difficulties,  and  its  success  be  indefinitely  po^oned.  All  classes  of 
ci^ens  are  interested  in  the  success,  and  the  pioneers  in  it  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  their  co-operatton.  The. nation  will  reap  the  har- 
yest,  and  should  not  grudge  to  the  plowman  and  .tiller  of  the  seed 
that  shall  yield  to  its  sickle  an  hundred  fold  measure. 

ResolvtiL  That  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  be  respectfully  recommended  to  prepare  and  present  me- 
morials to  their  respective  Legislatures,  praying  that  such  encourage- 
ment, in  the  form  of  bomities  or  btherwise^  may  be  granted  to  silk 
growers,  las  in  their  wisdom  they  m^y  judge  expedient ;  and  that  ex- 
perience testifies  that  such  encouragement  should  be  continued  at  least 
ten  years.  .     ^ 

Resolvedj  That  this  convention  respectfully  commeiirl  this  subject 
to  the  enlightened  consideration  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  several 
States,  earnestly  requesting  that  it  may  be  presented  ,to  their  respec- 
tive Legislatures,  as  a  subject  of  such  immediate  and  liberal  legisla- 
tion as  ^lay  correspond  with  the  present  exi^en^ies  and  future  wdfare 
of  the  people  and  country. 

Resoivea^  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  be  sent  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  officers  of  the  General  Government,  the  Governors  and 
Siecretaries  .df  the  several  States,  with  copies  for  distribution  among 
the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures.  • 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  BUSIl^ESS  COMMITTEE. 

In  giviiig  expression  to  the  ^ewS  of  this  convention,  insttod  of  ex- 
pressing them  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  as  is  customary,  your  committee 
nave  deemed  it  advisable  to  embody  them  in  a  brief 

Add/Ft88  to  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  call,  and  unde^  the  patronage  of  the  American  Institute,  we 
hftve  met  ^  the  friends  and  aavocates  of  a  great  national  enterprise — 
in  enterprise  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tributaries  to  national  independence,  and  auxiliary  to  the 
happiness  and  industry  of  our  people.  A  national  convention  of 
practical  alk  oilturists  and  manufacturers,  from  different  and  remote 
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parts  of  the  country,  met  in  this  place  one  year  ago.  The  proceed- 
ings at  that  time  were  of  a  most  important  and  interesting  character. 

The  information  collected  ^nd  embodied  in  their  published  proceed- 
ings has  told  most  happily  on  the  cause  we  seek  to  advance,  The 
superiority  of  oiir  scSl  and  climate  for  rearing  the  worm  and  cultivat- 
ing the  mulberry^  and  the  adaptation  of  American  skill  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  miest  fabrics,  weje  then  tlie  subjects  of  consideration. 
That  the  view*  then  entertaiined  on  these  points  were  correct,  and 
that  silk  may  be  produced  to  advantage,  either  on  an  extensivie'or 
a  limited  scale^  the  experience  ol  another  year  has  been  making  con- 
stant ana  valuable  additions  to  the  evidence  then  in  our  possession. 

The  system  of  open  feedings  there  reported  upon,  mostly  as  an  ek-, 

f»eriment,  has  this  year  been  adopted  by  hundreds,  and  not  a  single 
iatilure  has  been  reported  ^o  this  convention..  From  the  fVosty  re- 
gions of  Maine  to  the  sunnj  plantations  of  Georgia,  but  one  voice 
reaches  us, — that  of  universal  confidence,  ^nd  universal  success,— by 
all  who  have  fed  on  what  may  apprdpriately  tie  termed  the  New 
School  System.  It  should  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  pro- 
nouncing all  parts  of  our  country  adapted  to  the  production  of  silk,  they 
are  not  e^im//y  so,  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  nor- 
thern, middle,  apd  southern  portions., 

At  tt^e  north,  the  feeding  season  is  short,  in  consequence  of  un- 
timely frdsts,— 'Seldom  commencing  before  the  first  and  the  middle  of 
June,  and  rarely  continuing  later  than  the  first  of  September,  with  fre- 
quent interruptions  by  cold  and  chilly  nights  and  mornings. 

In  the  middle  sections,  (embracing  some  parts  of' New- York,  and 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  adjacent  country,)  the  feeding 
may  be  commenced  much  earlier  and  continued  much  later,  with  cor- 
rtsponding  profit?  but, the  southern  portions  of  the  Unjon  exceed 
any  othe^  parts  of  the  known  world, 'for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
this  work,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  a  tetter  return  than  coiton^  to- 
buccoj  or  any  other  crop*  ' 

^  The^e  cohcluftons  arc(  mainly  based  upon  the  communications  of 
groij^ers  in  these  several  sections.  AU  have  not  met  with  equal  suc- 
cess,— as"  some  still  continue  their  attachment  to  the  Old  School  Sn- 
tem,  notwithstanding  all  the  Evidence  against  its  practicability.  We 
have  proof,  however,  that  they  are  becoming  convinced  of  their  er- 
rors, by  their  want  of  sucfcess  ;  but  even  in  close  feeding ^  some  are 
successful ;  in  fact,  some  of  our  moH  successfu]  feeders,  feed  in  this 
way  ;  but  the  labor  and  expense  ar^,  in  all  cases,  mateiially  increased. 

Plantations  have,  this  year,  been  much  enlarged,  and  many  new 
cases  are  reporied.  The  number  and  variety  of  manufactured  silks 
now  exhibiting  at  the  Fair,  indicate  a  corresponding  increase  and 
improvement  in  this  department  of  the  business ;  so  ihuch  so,  that, 
although  many  thousand  pounds  of  raw  material  have  been  produced 
in  this  country,  our  manufacturer^  are  obliged  to  import,  in  large 
amounts,  inferior  foreign,  material,  in  order  to  keep  their  machbery 
in  operation.  , 

In  view  of  the  fdregoinr  conduiuons,  and  the  fact^  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  we  would  say- 
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To  individttals  now  engaged  in  the  Silk  CSdtwre  :  Press  forward,— 
extend  ypur  operations  as  rapidly  as  possible, — and  use  every  ^er- 
tion  in  your  power  to  induce  others  to  follow  your  example. 

To  Legislatures^  State  and  County  ^grictUturoL  Societies  ;  Offer 
liberal  bounties  and  premiums,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produc- 
tion of  cocoons  and  reeled  sijk. 

lb  CAPITALISTS  convinced  pf  the  feasibility  and  importance  of  our 
undertaking :  Invest  some  of  your  means  to  render  productive  the 
experience  and  skilly  now  possessed  by  many  whose  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  so  limited  as  to  prevent  their  employing  them  to  advan- 
tage. 

We  would  not  fail  here  to  call  attention  to  the  all- worthy  ex- 
ample of  the  Hon.  Myndect  Yan  Schaick,  who  has  so  nobly  led  the 
way,  by  contributing  $1,000,  to  be  used  by  the  American  Institute 
for  ihe  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

Instead  of  adding  further  to  our  remarks,  we  have  appended  a 
valuable  communication  from  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins,  of  Northampton, 
which,  by  some  mistake,  was  not  included  in  the  report  of  last 
year.     All. of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  C.  VAN  EPPS, 
I.  R.  BARBOUR, 
I.  G.  WARD, 
I.  S.  PIERCE, 
L.  GARY,  , 

J.  W.  CHAPPELL,  ^ 


Committee. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  American  IhsHtuie : 

GfiifTL&M£N-*It  might  be  amusing  to  speculate  upon  the  early, 
development',  rise  and  progress  6f  silk  culture,  which  succeeded  the 
fig  leaf  and  sheep  skin  clothing  of  early  times ;  but  we  have  better 
evidence  than  the  most  fanciful  imagination  can  devise. 

The  most  ancient  history  of  the  vrorld,  has  frequi^nt  notice  of  silk 
and  the  mlk  tree;  and  the  mo^  eminent  lingunts  suggest  that  the 
Hebrew  words,  ^^shesh^^  nnd  ^^mishi^^  m^ht  be  rendereid  either, 
cotton,  fine  Unen,  or  silk.  Whether  the  Jetrs,  at  their  di{f>ersion,  or 
any  odiec  time,  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  of  silk  culture^  or 
whether  it  originated  with  the  Chinese,  and  by  stealthy  measures  was 
introduced  into  Europe,  is  not  needful  for  us  to  contend  about.  De^ 
sirable  as  it  might  be  to  review  the  past,  it  would  be  more  plea^g 
oould  we  lift  the  curtain  and  ken  what  changes  vrill  take  place  vrithin 
the  Resent  century.  Oreat  and  important  changes  have  taken  place 
within  a  few  years.  Most  ef  us  remember  the  disastrous  tree  specu- 
lations, succ^eeded;  by  aUnost  a  total  ^athy  in  the  silk  cause,  until  re- 
cently, when  public  sentiment  is  waking  up,  to  establish  the  silk  cause 
cm  a  firm  basis.  Within  the  last  year,  great  and  essential  improve- 
ments hav«  been  devised  and  put  in  opemtion  by  intelligent  silk 
growers,  more,  it  is  hoped,  for  the  general  good  than  private  emolu- 
ment. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  of  our  coimtry,  in  the  silk  culture,  we 
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hold  in  grateful  recollection  the  names  of  a  Styles,  Aspinwall,  Clarir, 
and  a  few  others,  who  early  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  6ilk  cul- 
ture into  the  northern  and  easteirn  States,  periling  their  time  and 
property  in  the  great  and  good  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  of  Cambridge,  is. recorded  to  have 
raised  the  first  silk  worms  in  New-England,  in  1737.  How,  and 
where  be  obtsuned  the  eegs,  is  not  told  us.  Between  the  years  1747- 
60,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Law^  Governor  ot  Connecticut,  wore  the  first 
3ilk  cravat,  and  his  daughter  the  first  silk  gown  made  of  American 
silk  of  their  own  raising.  In  subsequent  yeart^,  the  culture  of  rilk 
was  attended  with  good  success  end  profit,  until  suspended  by  the 
operation  of  the  war  of  the  Revolption,  during  which,  and  several 
yearjs  after,  very  little  was  done  in  New-England,'  except  in  Mansfield 
ahd  its  vicinity.  There  was  then  in  existence  no  general  understand* 
ing  or  union  about  the  culture  of  silk  :  no  patronage  of  a  public  in- 
stitution like  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  present  day.  The 
tre^s  thte  used  were  of  the  white  mulberry,  biit  within  the  last  ten 
6r  fifteen  years,  other  Varieties  have  been  introduced,  having  a  larger 
leaf  and  equally  adapted  to  thenoiirishment  ^f  the  worm.  Sincls  tkt 
introduction  of  these  varieties,  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in 
the  propagation  of  trees  and  growing  silk,  uptil^  and  in  consequence 
of  the  disaster  of  the  tree  speculation  ;^  afteV  which,  a  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  mulberry  extended  to  every  part  of  the  country 
where  they  had  been  introduced.  Now  this  state  of  things  niust  be 
counteracted,  and  before  the  country  can  take  the  stand  in  ^Ik  cul- 
ture which  T(^ould  be  desurable,  or  even  heedful,  to  establish  it  oh  a 
footing  which  it  merits;  and  would  we  brighten  the  chain  of  union 
ccmnected  wi&  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  a  rapid  reproduction  of  the  mulberry  tree.  And  as 
the^e  is  a  great  variety,  each  ofvehich  had  been  extolled  by  the  spec- 
ulators, even  before  ttie  respective  qualities  had  been  tested,  it  is  oif 
importance  to  select  such  a  variety,  as  under  all  circumstances.  Is 
most  deserving — producing  the  most  nutritious  foliage,  retaining  its 
Verdure  in  the  greatest  perfection  thtough  the  season  of  feeding,  even 
to  the  close  of  the  year — fot  vi^bkii  the  worms  haye  ^  decided  prefe- 
rence, producing^a  rapid  growth  of  the  worm^  and  an  enlarged  co- 
coon, and  afformng  more  silk :  especially  if  We  are  to  approximate 
the  mark  which  has  been  set  up  by.  a  gentleman  of  high  considera- 
tion, who  has  been  neither  interested  in  the  raising,  buying,  orsellmg 
trees,  but  being  an  ardent  friend  to  the  cause,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
we  can  and  must  raise  fifty  millions  worth  of  silk  per  annum,  in  ten 
years.  As  an  encouragement  to  effect  that  desirable  amount,  we  have 
the  appropriate  soil  and  climate ;  our  habits  of  industry  and  mechani'- 
cal  tact  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  w^  can  do  much,  that  we  can 
compete  With  the  cheaplabor  of  any  country  whatever  j  but  to  carry 
out  this  position,  the  united  aid  and  patronage  of  both  sexes  should 
be  put  in  requisition.  The  influence  of  woman  has  been  powerful  in 
church  and  State;  the  time  was,  when  the  spinning  wheel  was  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  social  circle.  Are  there  not  some  now  living, 
who,  in  by  gone  days,  have  assisted  the  ladies  in  transporting  the 
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wheel  from  house  to  hotise^  on  the  social  occMions  1  Indeed  >  I  know 
of  one«  But  since  thd  introduction  of  machinery  to  take  the  place 
of  hand  labor^  the  spinning  of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  in  a  domestic 
way,  has  become  quite  unfashionable,  even  in  the  most  retired  dis* 
tricts  of  the  country.  ,    .  . 

It  would  be  a  Herculean  task  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
cotton  or  flax,  into  the  families  even  of  the  wilderness,  without  meet- 
ing at  the  very  threshold  ^he  objection,  ^^  tfiat  it  would  cost  ten 
times  more  to  manufeicture  the  article  in  our  houses,  than  it  could  be 

Jurcbased  for  at  the  stores.^'  Here  the  ffood  man  of  the  house  is 
rovght  to  a  dead  stand  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  do  not  take 
into  consideration  that  one  pound  of  AYk  may  be  worth  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flax ;  while  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  such 
as  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  silk  <7op— almost  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  one  cent  and  one  dollar.  The  labor  required  is  light 
and  pleasant,  and  ]^uch  more  profitable  than  the  usual  crops ;  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  returns jnade  to  the  Kew-i^Iand  silk  convention. 
Taking  into  view  the  whole  circumstance  and  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, does  not  the  culture  of  silk  merit  the  attention  of  the  public,  not 
only  as  a  source  of  private  emol^ment,  but  of  great  public  utiKty,  to 
raise  and  manufacture  our  own  ^ilk,  as  well  as  wool  and  cotton  1 
That  the  culture  of  silk  has  been  remunerating  and  profitable,  is  evi- 
dent frpm  the  great  length  of  time  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  we  ate 
not  entirely  destitute  of  encouragiz^' evidences  at  home*  '  As  well  at- 
tested facts  ate  desirable,  I  venture  to  mention  the  following  among 
the  testimonials  of  recent  occurrence. 

A  ffentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  and  high  standings  wrote  me, 
in  substance,  that  he  had  a  lot  of  mulberries,  two  years  old,  set 
upon  two  acres  of  land ;  that  the^  land  would  not  ordinarily  yield 
over  40  bushels  of  com  to  the  ^cre ;  that  he  had  kept  an  accurate  re- 
gistry of  expenses :  that  after  feeding  the  worms  and  reeling  the  silk, 
he  had  a  nett  profit  of  two  hundred  dollars:  that  each  tree  had 
jrielded  him  an  income  equal  to  that  of  thirty  cents  placed  at  annual 
interest. 

.  This  result  evidently  shows,  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  k  the 
mulberry  tree  for  growing  sil)^  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
probable  value  of  the  after  foliage  or  bark  of  the  trees  for  important 
uses,  which  it  is  hoped  another  year's  ^periments  may  demonstrate. 
.  Some  mulberry  trees,  when  the  roots  have  attained  five  or  six  years, 
yield  abundance  of  good  seed.  Several  pounds  have  been  saved  for 
fixture  use,  and  some  fine  plants,  froin  seed  sown  last  spring,  have 
been  raised,  which  develop  a  leaf  like  the  original.  That  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  quality  of  foliace  for  producmg  silk,  results  irom 
two  experiments,  which  cam'e  under  my  observatipn,  will  prove:  one 
of  which  was  purposely  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  ibartlett,  of 
Northampton,  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  quality,  if  any«  The 
worms  fed,  were  of  the  same  kind  and  hatching,-— all  fed  wit^  equal 
attention  :  one  parcel  was  fed  exclusively  upon  the  foliage  of  one 
variety  of  miult^rry,  and  the  worms  were  of  larger  size,  and  the 
cocoons  adjudged  to  be  one-third  larger  or  heavier  than  the  cocoons 
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made  b j  wqnnB  fed  excli^vely  on  the  foliage  of  another  Tarietr. 
The  other  experiment  was  the  result,  without  desi^,  merely  to  grati- 
fy the  request  of  the  feeders;  beoause,  as  they  said,  they  found  that 
the  worms -were  evidently  more  fond  of  one  kind  than  the  others. 
In  this  experiment,  also,  the  worms  were  much  larger  than  usual,^- 
so  much  so,  that  the  visitors  said  that  it  ought  to  be  made  public 
The  difference  of  size  was  so  evident,  that,  ia  another  crop,  I  began 
to  feed  a  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  hatching,  each  upon  a  separate 
variety  of  mulberry.  The  season  of  the  year  was  so  late,  and  the  ex- 
periment has  not  been  resumed,  having  sufficient  evidence  by  the 
cocoons  already  made,  that  ther^  was  a  manifest  difference.  .  Hie 
examination  was  made  by  a  large  and  tespectable  number  of  gentle^ 
men,  and  the  derk  of  the  county  was  selected  to  make  the  test ; 
who^  after  trying  several  experiments  with  the  scales,  found  that  five 
of  the  cocoons  of  the  worms  fed  upon' one  variety  of  the  mulberry^ 
would  balance  eight  cocoons  made  by  worms  fed  upon  the  other  var 
rieties  of  mulberries ;  whioh  is  five  to  eight  in  favor  of  the.  mul- 
berry used  in  both  experiments.  There  has  been  some  diversity  of 
opinion  whether  a  laree  number  of-  worms  could  be  fed  a3  profitably, 
as  in  small  parcels.  A  fact  occurred  last  ye^  in  favor  of  a  limited 
number,  when  the  eggs  of  five  milkrs  produced  wohn^  to  make  two 
th€|usand  four  hundred  cocoons,— which  yielded  one  pound  of  very, 
superior  silk.  Those  who  fed  larger  and  crowded  parcels,  did  not 
succeed  so  well  in  cocoons  or  health  of  the  worms.  Something  mar 
be  attributed  to  careless  feeding,  or  negleetitfg  to  feed  diem  when  \t 
was  necessary.  The  size  and  firmness  depends  very  much  upon  at- 
tention and  constant  feeding,  whenever  they  will  eat  Such  is  the 
result  of  this  year's  experience ;  having  had  worms  of  the  same  va- 
riety and  hatching,  fed  at  two  different  places,  and  upon  the  same 
kind  of  foliage.  One  parcel  were  fed  attentively,  from  early  dawn 
of  day  to  the  shades  of  evening,  by  persons  who  were  paid  by  the 
pound  for  all  the  cocoons  rais^  and  thus  interested  ;  and  the  eor 
coons  produced  were  about  one-third  larger  and  heavier  than  the  par- 
cel fed  by  a  persdn  on  monthiy  wages ;  and  in  a  cocoonery,  t6o,  con- 
structed for  open  feeding,  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
best  variety  of  mulberricfs,  where  fresh  foliage  could  be  gathered 
with  the  greatest  facility  every  hour  in  the  day.  Butthose  who  fed 
and  were  paid  by  the  pound,  were'often  necessitated  t^  feed  with  wilt- 
ed leaves,  or  branches  collected  from  a  distance  at  mid-day,  for  next 
morning's  use ;  these  wefe  sometimes  sprinkled  with  water,  to  pre- 
serve the  f^reslmess  ;  and  especially  those  collected  tq  be  used  on  the 
Sabbath.  I  have  never  known  wet  leaves  injure  the  h^th  of  the 
worms ;  leaves  gathered  while  moist  with  the  dew,  have  been  kept 
good  two  or  three  days,  fresh  as  when  gathered.  An  experienced 
silk  grower  has  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  it  was  conndered 
highnr  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  sak  water ;  and  l^ave 
myself  noticed  that  foliage  so  sprinkled  has  been  preserved  longer) 
and  the  worms  appeared  to  like  it.  A  few  years-  since,  we  were 
vicdted  with  an  early  frost,  while  late  crops  wefe  on  feed.    A  silk 
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MBWcr  hmB^  a  paretl  of  wemt,  wantiiig  two  or  three  weeks  to 
Intdi,  perceiTUig  tbat  tbere  was  danger  of  a  frost  to  co\  off  the  ib* 
liage,  gaihered,  towards  night,  while  there  might  be  some  dew  oa 
the  leaTes,  a  quantity  of  foliage,  which  be  stowed  into  salt  bags. 
These  leaves  did  not  heat  or  mold,  but  were  well  preserved  for  feed, 
so  that  the  wonns  were  enabled  to  form  good  cocoons. 

That  our  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk,  is 
confirmed  by  almost  one  hundred  years  operation,  and  corroborated 
by  the  silk  record  of  President  Styles,  written  some  eighty  years  ago, 
and  also  by  the  journal  of  Joseph  Clark«  Gentlemen  who  have 
visited  Canton,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  silk  trade,  uniformly  agree 
tlmt  silk  raised  in  the  high  districts  of  China^  in  a  climate  correa- 
ponding  with  ours,  is  worth,  in  Cantcm,  twenty  per  cent  over  that 
yaised  elsewhere, — shaving  a  stronger  fibre  amd  greater  lustre. 

Another  ii|[|[^rtantqfi€SUon  to  oik  growers,  is  the  best  kind  of ^ilk  - 
worm.  Some  are  satisfied  with  the  large  sulphur  kind,  enveloped 
with  a  superabundance  of  floss  ;^ others  prefer  the  peanut  variety,  af- 
fording more  silk  than  the;  other  varieties.  The  superior  excellency 
of  the  peanut  variety,  was  testified  by  a  silk  manufacturer  and  dyer, 
before  a  court  holden  to  take  depositions  to  be  used  in  a  suit  pending 
in  Nantucket,  it  has  been  a  common  remark  that  silk  culture,  to  be 
made  profitable,  should  be  connected  with  other  farmiqg  business, 
and  doing  up  the  whole  in  a  fanuly  way.  An  instance  in  point  has 
occurred  in  this  vicinity,  where  a  person  says  he  has  and  can  make 
more  clear  profit  firom  his  small  patch  of  Canton  mulberries,  than  from 
all  the  products  of  his  farm.  But  if  worms  can  be  fed  with  better 
success  upon  the  open  Chinese  plan,  ih  better  ventilated  cocooneries 
in*' tents,  and  the  one  and  early  crop  system  be  adopted,  and  if  (be 
aft^r  foliage,  and  the  bark  of  the  young  mulberry  can  be  appropria- 
ted to  any  new  and  important  use,  as  it  is  hoped  may  be  demonstra- 
ted in  another  year,  then,  and  in  tiiat  event,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
may  go  extensively  into  the  business,  with  great  safety  and  profit  to 
himself,  and  thus  contribute  towards  the  demand  for  three  huntired 
millions  worth  of  raw  silk,  supposed  to  be  annually  wanted,  to  sup- 
ply ourselves  and  foreign,  countries.  There  are  silk  producing  and 
manufacturing  countries,  which  do  not  raise. enough  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  their  own  consumption.  It  has  been  said  that  the  £nglish 
market  requires  annually,  nearly  one  hundred  millions  worth  of  the 
raw  material,  and  do  not,  as  we  understand,  raise  a  pound  of  it.  Ame- 
rica must  be  very  industrious  for  some  years,  to  raise  even  enough  for 
her  own  market,  although  it  has  been  predicted  that  we  must  and  can 
do  it,  and  even  ibore,  within  ten  years.  To  accomplish  which,  how- 
e^^,  will  require  a  great  multiplication  of  trees,  not  only  for  feeding 
worm^,  but  for  other  important  purposes,  which  have  been  suggested, 
and  we  hope  will  be  accomplished  by  another  year's  experiment. 

With  us  the  demand  for  silk  goods  must  annually  advance,  to  sup- 
ply the  rapid  increase  of  population. 

In  this  country  as  an  experiment,  cotton  began  to  be  raised  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  from  the  presoit ;  for  it  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  our  inhabitants,  when  the  whole  operation  was 
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performed  by  me^ultl  labor— before  ¥rhit3^ey'i  mproyement  for  sep- 
arating the  ^ed  from  the  cotton.  This  machine  I  saw  placed  at  the 
head  of  Long  Wharf,  in  New-HaVen,  in  gonc-by  days,  while  a  stu- 
dent in  Yale^  college  ;  with  the  cotton  between  cylinders,  to  show  the 
operation,  and  witn  what  ^facility  it  could  do  the  business^  What 
Whitney^^s  machine  then  was  to  encourage'  the  growth  of  cotton,  bur 
inventions  and  improrements  may  be  to  promote  the  culture  of  silk. 
By  uninterrupted  perseverance  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  some  sixty 
millions  of  that  article  is  said  to  be  annually  exported,  exclusive  of 
the  iminense  quantity  manufactured  at  home  for  our  own  and  foreign 
markets ;  and  why  may  not  the  same  perseverance  in  the  silk  cause, 
be  attended  with  corresponding  success,  and  become  a  great  national 
staple  1  We  have  every  fecility  requisite  to  diverstfy  labor,  and 
give  ^nployment  to^  our  increasing  population. 

It  l^as  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Italy  donsist 
of  silks ;  a^d  in  France,  silk  manufactures  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive sources  of  national  wealth.  Our  habits  of  industry,  perse^ 
verance,  and  niechanical  tact,  are  in  our  favor,  and  we  entertain  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  country  where  silk  can  be  made  of  belter 
quality,  and  probably  at  less  actual  expense  than  in  America.  Among 
tbe  objections  to  our  successful  operations  in  the  silk  culture,  is  the 
sickness  of  worms,  which  occasionally  occurred  5  but  it  is  thought 
that  this  may  be  obviated  by  the  recent  improvements  recommended 
in  the  manner  and  time  of  feedmg.  A  few  years  since,  an  Italian, 
conversant  with  the  Italian  mode  of  feeding,  was  employed  in  this 
town  to  feed  worms.  He  took  the  business  in  hand  in  a  spirited  man- 
nir  ;  kept  the  cocoonery  at  a  certain  temperature  by  artificial  heat. 
His  employer,  however,  took  a  part  of  the  worms  and  placed  them  in 
a  separate  room,  kept  the  windows  open  day  and  night,  (used  no  arti- 
ficial heat,)  fed  wholly  with  branches,  and  cleaned  the  litter  but  once 
during  the  whole  time,  and  the  worms  wound  their  cocoons  one  whole 
week  earlier  than  those  fed  by  the  Italian,  to'  his  utter  astonishment, 
and  who  probably  thought  this  a  queer  country. 

It  is  recorded  tbs(t  from  time  immemorial,  until  within  a  few  years, 
in  Europe,  nearly  one-half  of  the  worms  have  annually  perished,  from 
causes,  although  not  fully  deveIoped|  yet  from  the  mode  of  feeding, 
we  can  readily  conjecture  them. 

Aside  from  this,  the  culture  of  silk  in  Europe  has  been  considered  a 
lucrative  business.  Having  had  the  perusal  of  President  Styles'  Silk 
Journal,  and  that  of  Joseph  Clark,  or  olden  timej  it  appears  that  the 
general  loss  of  worms  was  estimated  at  about  one-third.  We  antici- 
pate that  this  will  be  very  much  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  open 
feeding,  according  to  the  Chinese  method.  This  is  emphatically  a 
year  of  experiments,  commenced  but  not  completed.  Let  U3  hope 
for  the  best  results  anothei  and  another  year. 

DANIEL  STEBBINS. 

Jforthamptony  Oct.  U^,  1843. 
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COMBIUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  CONVENTION. 

1.  The  committee  have  pursaed  the  same  general  plan  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  communications,  that  was  adoptea  in  the  last 
report ;  omitting  dates,  introductions,  conclusions,  &c.     No  separate 

Elace  has  been  assigned  to  the  letters  of  manufacturers,  but  they  hare 
een  thrown  in  promiscuously  with  those  deyoted  more  particularly 
to  the  culture. 

S.  A  number  of  these  letters  were  directed  to  individuals,  and  not 
originally  designed  for  this  convention* 

3.  One  striking  characteristic  of  these  letters,  and  one  which  every 
reader  will  observe,  is  the  extensive  use  of  the  ^^  common  reel  and 
wheel,"  for  converting  cocoons  into  sewings,  &c, ;  operations  requir- 
ing the  most  perfect  machinery.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark* 
that  all  such  efforts  at  manufacturing  silk,  act  directly  against  the  real 
interests  of  the  cause,  and  should  be  discountenanced.  We  have 
some  specimens  before  us  of  sewings  made  in  this  wav,  which  are 
really  beautiful.  Still  the  same  cocoons  from  which  these  samples 
were  made,  had  they  been  used  properly,  might  have  furnished  a 
fabric  of  tenfold  more  value. 

The  cause  assigned  by  the  writers  of  very  many  of  the  letters  is, 
that  they  have  ^^  no  market"  for  tl^eir  cocoons  ;  and  all  seem  to  be 
united  on  the  importance  of  well  regulated  local  filatu^res  and  markets 
1^  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  A  remedy,  it  is  beKeved,  which  would 
^ve  the  desired  effect. 
,4.1  have  been  obliged  to  copy  all  the  proceedings  and  letters,  and 
a^  they  were  placed  m  my  hsmds  only  eight  t)r  ten  d^ys  before  the 
manuscripts  were  needed  to  accompany  the  annual  report  of  the 
American  Institute  to  the  Legislature,  have  been  obliged  to  make  the 
preparation  in  the  greatest  possible  haste,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  it  should  be  found  attended  with  some  impetfpctions. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Geo.  Fitch,  Sottth  Bridgetcn^  Mt. — Have  fed  a  few  worms  for  si± 
years  past,  generally  with  good  success.  TThis  season  we  have  fed 
about  16,000  worms — had  49  lbs.  cocoons  :  one  building  is  thorough- 
ly ventilated.  I  have  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  white  mul- 
berry trees,  and  a  few  hundred  multicai^lis,  which  afford  much  more 
foliage  than  the  white,  though  I  think  worms  fed  on  the  white  make 
the  best  silk.  The  ladies  of  one  family  have  manufactured  our  co- 
coons into  sewings,  with  nothing  but  our  common  household  machi- 
nery. 

Henrt  Loan,  Hubbardstorij  Vt. — ^I  have  been  experimenting  some 
for  five  years, — I  use  the  morus  multicaulis.  Good  success.  Usu- 
ally expose  my  eggs  about  the  first  of  May,  and  feed  several  crops— 
abqut  ten  days  apart — feed  on  solid  shelves,  and  clean  every  moult- 
ing— can  feed  some  ten  days  earlier  here  on  the  multicaulis  than  the 
white.  Manufacture  our,  cocoons  into  sewings  and  twist,  and  have 
.  made  some  cloth  and  hosiery  from  floss  and  poor  cocoons  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  cotton,  which  are  considered  good  :  all  done  on  the 
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common  reel,  wheel,  and  loom.  Hare  been  tmsuccessful  this  season, 
raising  only  62)  lbs.  eocoons  from  eight  ounces  of  ^ggs.  (These  ^^so- 
lid  shelves"  may  have  had  something  to,  do  with  this  result.  Mr.  Lord 
complainsi  that  they  have  no  market,  as  a  reason  ,for  their  resort 
to  the  coarse  machinery  they  now  -use.  His  is  one  of  many  cases 
of  the  same  kind.  Much  of  our  silk  is  nearly  lost  for  want  of  filatures 
and  markets.  A.  C.  V.  E.) 

J,  W.  Chappei^,  Limaj  IxvingsUm  county^  JV*.  F, — Has  been  en- 
laced in  the  business  six  years.  Three  a^red  of  land  employed — 
200,000  trees — $600  capital' invested.  Amount'of  cocoons  prior  to 
1844,  420  lbs.  In  1S44,  660  lbs.— cost  of  the  same  for  1844,  |60. 
— v^lue  of  the  san\e  $300.  :,    ,  ^ 

Av  L.  Newton,  Athens^  Georgia.-— One  family  of  young  ladies, 
have  manufactured  for  themselves  three  or  four  very  handsome  silk 
dresses,  which  ha^ve  been  much  admired,  and  at  a  short  distance  would 
not  be  thought  to  be  domestic  manufacture.  Sevei^l  of  our  citizens 
have  succeeded  well  in  the  manufacture  of  sewings.  I  have  the  larg- 
est, and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  cocoone^^y  in  the  State — it  is  30 
by  50  feet,  two  stories  high,  all  filled  with  shelves,  and  stands  in  an 
brchard  of  about  eight  acres  of  the  moms  multicaulis,  well  set.  I  have 
not,  however,  as  yet,  done  much  at  raising  silk,  but  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  business.  Dr.  M.  A.  Ward,  of  our  town,' has  been 
longer  employed  than  any  one  else  in  this  remon.  We  h^ve  been 
three  years  engaged,  raising  ten  to  twdve  bUshds  annually  ;  also  Dr. 
Ward,  Col.  Craig,  and  one  or  iwo  more,  havt  produced  annually 
about  thejBame  amount,  but  we  have  no  market  here,  and  to  export 
the  cocoons  we  find  rather  expensive  :  so  some  have  become  rather 
discouraged;  there  are  still  some  of  us,  however,  desirous  of  going  on 
Fith  the  business,  for  we  believe  this  country  and  climate  precisely 
calculated  for  the  culture  of  silk. 

Miss  Gertrude  Rapp^  Economy j  Beaver  county^  Pu. 
Sis — ^In  conformity  to  the  request  expressed  in  the  circular  of  your 
Institute,  of  July  1st,  1844, 1  send  you  for  exhibition  some  of  our 
latest  manufactured  silk  goods,  as  per  invoice  annexed  and  bill  of 
lading  forwarded.  They,  with  those  from  other  sourcesj  will  serve 
as  facts  by  which  ail  reasonable  doubters  may  be  conclusively  con- 
vinced that  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk — this  new  and 
most  important  branch  of  national  industry,  for  ^  the  promotion  of 
which  your  Institute  evinces  such  a  praiseworthy  zeal— is  as  possible^ 
and  can  be  carried  on  as  successfully  in  this  country  as  in  any  other 
on  the  globe.  I  have  even  the  pleasure  to  be  able  to  maintain,  that 
we  can  do  here  what  probably  has  never  been  done  in^any  of  the  old 
nlk  growitig  countries ;  namely,  to  go  in  regular  succession  through 
the  whole  process  of  the  silk  business  in  one  season,  beginning  with 
the  raising  and  gathering  of  the  mulberry  seed,  and  ending  with  the 
manufacturing  of  the  woVe  silk  fabric.  All  of  which  I  can  prove  by 
the  following  facts :  On.  the  30th  and  Slst  of  Mav  of  this  year,  we 
gathered  a  quantity  of  mulberry  seed  from  a  number  of  choice  trees 
of  the  Canton  variety,  (which  is  the  earliest  of  all  Idndd  we  are  ao- 
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quainted  with.)  On  the  following  day,  (June  1st,)  we  planted  part 
of  that  seed  in  regular  rows  in  several  well  prepared  beds.  In  about 
ten  days  the  seed  came  up  finely,  and  as  the  weather  was  favorable, 
and  no  weeds  suffered  to  grow  with  the  young  trees,  they  progressed 
beautifully  and  vigorously,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  August  we  were  able 
to  commence  feedme'  a  small  lot  of  worms  on  the  foli^e  of  them  ^ 
and  ^  both  trees  andworms  continued  their  growth  in  good  proportion^ 
the  Quality  of  the  leaves  wi^  always  very  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
worms.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  they,  commenced  winding, 
and  produced  a  small  lot  of  very  fine  and  good  cocoons  ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  we  reeled,  ^pun,  twisted,  colored  and  manufactured  into 
a  ribbon  ;  the  rest  we  kept  for  seed  and  other  purposes,  samples  of 
which  I  send  you  with  the  other  silk  goods.  They  may  be  exhibited 
as  a  representation  of  the  entire  silk  business,  as  performed  in  one 
season  I  and  after  the  Fair,  the  worthy  Institute  will  please  accept 
them  ^B  a  present.  Said  sample  are  put  together  in  the  following 
manner : 

1st.  Some  Canton  mulberry  seed,  gathered  May  30th,  1844,  con- 
tained in  a  vial. 

2d.  Three  Canton  mulberry  treies,  raised  from  that  seed,  sown  June 
1st,  taken  out  of  the  ground  September  23d,  measuring  without  roots 
from  three  feet  four  ^inches  to  three  feet  six  inches. 

3d.  A  leaf  from  those  trees. 

4th.  Three  cocpons  from  worms  fed  on  the  foli^e  of  said  trees, 
hatched  August  1st,  spun  August  26th. 

5th.  Three  cocoons  perforated  by  the  moth,  September  20th. 

6th.  Some  silk-'worm  eggs  produced  by  these  tnoths. 

7th.  Two  skeins  of  raw  silk,  two  skeins  of  colored  silk,  and  four 
yards  of  ribbon,  manufactured  from  those  cocoons. 

We  have  now  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  trees  aifbther  lot 
of  worms,  which  look  exceedingly  well  and  will  commence  spinning 
about  the  1st  of  October;  A  third  and  larger  quantity  is  feeding  on 
the  foliaffe  of  a  quantity  of  young  Canton  ^rees,  raised  from  seed  of 
}%$t  years  growth,  sown  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  many  of  which  s^e 
now  over  five  feet  high  and  full  of  excellent  leaves.  ^  . 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  likely  be  inferred  that  we  give  the 
preference  to  the  Canton  mulberry  tree.  We  do  so,  for  several  rea- 
sons ;  and  if  we  were  to  be  limited  to  any  one  kind,  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly choose  the  Canton.  £ut  as  the  white  Italian  variety 
stands  the  winter  best,  we  should  not  like  to  do  without  it,  and  every 
silk  grower  should  be  pcovidied  with  a  quantity  of  the  same.  We 
haye  about  nine  acres  of  common  a^d  Canton  mulberry  trees,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  acres  should  be  covered  with  the  Italian 
and  Broosa,  if  those  which  were  scattered  were  joined  to  those  which 
are  planted  in  re^^ular  orchard  form. 

We  commenced  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  silk  on  a  small 
scale  in  1S26,  and  increased  it  gradually  as  our  trees,  experience  and 
knowledge  increased.  Of  the  amount  of  cocoons  prior  to  1,838,  we 
have  no  correct  memorandum.  The  total  for  six  years  previous  to 
this  present  is i^,766  pounds;  showing  an  Average  of  3461  pounds 
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per  year^  Last  year's  product  was  but  5111  pounds,  in  consequence 
of  two  severe  spring  frosts,  and  very  unfavorsile  \)^eather  during  Au- 
gust and  fore  part  of  September. 

The  product  of  this  year  wiil  be  about  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  lai^t  year,  and  will  therefore. not  much  exceed  said  ave- 
rage. 

J.  H.  Cobb — SupU  Silk  Company^  Dedhaf^yMasf. 

Questions  answered  in  order.     No  separate  report  for  1844. 

No.  years  engaged, .\ .  * .'.  20 

Amount  of  capital  invested, .......•;.....•  #10,000 

Amount  of  American  stock  used, •..•,...  ^' |1,000 

do.    '      Foreign, $24,000 

Total  amount  used,  ....•..•*/•. •  .^ |25,000 

Male  hands  employed, . . ,, 20 

Female  hands  employed,  .....••; 100 

Children  employed,  * / ..^  ..........  ...♦  ,        10 

Pounds  pf  sewing  and  twist  made, 5,006 

Yards  of  ribbons,  galloons,  laces^  cords,  &c., 50^000 

Pairs  of  stocJkings  and  gloves, .  • .  * ........•♦  100 

No.  of  cravats  and  handkerchiefs,  ....••••..'...*.../.  100 

Total  value  of  goods, .•  ..^. ./ 4,.,.  $100,000 

As  I  first  started  machinery  for  manufacturing  sewings  in, a  regular 
way,  with  the  latest  European  improvements,  and  have  superintended 
the  building  and  operations  of  the  New  Ebgland  Silk  Company's  silk 
works  in  tms  place,  I  hold  myself  competent  to  contract  for  and  sup- 
ply machinery  for  the  silk  manufacture,  and  operatives  skilled  in  the 
business,  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  country.  I  first  sent  the  machinery 
to  Hartford,  for  the  old  Connecticut  Silk  Company,  and  operatives  to  ' 
work  it.  ^  I  am  now  making  making  machinery  on  a  contract,  to  sup- 
ply a  factory  in  Canada.  The  mill  constantly  under  my  ditection  in 
Dedham,  and  now  in  operation,  is  described  in  my  Silk  Manual,  page 
152, 4th  edition.  ■      '      ^\  ^ 

Judge  A.  E,  Ernest,  Macon^  Bibh  County^  Ga, — ^I  have  cultivated 
silk  in  my  humble  way  for  ^ix  years,  and  have  bestowed  much  thought 
on  the  subject,  and  my  candid  opinicm  is  there  is  not  a  finer  country 
in  the  world  for  producing  silk  than  Georgia.  All  my^  experiments, 
and  the  other  facta  I  have  to  judge  from,  satisfy  me  beyond  a  doubt, 
tha^  our  climate  is  the  v^y  best.  It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible 
that  any  country  can  possess  greater  advantages  for  cultivating  silk 
than  we  do.  When  I  commeneed  the  business  I  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  my  circumstances  have  been  as  unfavorable  fpr  getting  infor- 
mation as  could  well  be  ima^ned  ;  and  yet,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, I  have  been  successful,  and  have  made  the  business  profitable. 
It^eems  to  me  that  my  well  known  success  is  saying  a  good  deal  for 
the  ^Ik  culture  in  Georjgia ;  more,  certainly,  than  can  be  said  of  many 
new  undertakings.  ^ 

Wh^  peoplejondertake  any  branch  of  business  of  which  the^  are 
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ignorant,  they  ffenerally  make  wild  work  ot  it,  i^nd  that  is  precisely 
what  t  should  have  done  in  the  silk  business  if  there  had  been  any 
difficulty  attending  it.  We  can  buy  land  in  Georgia  good  enough  to 
raise  fine  mulberry  trees  for  s^mqst  ho^hing,  and  the  mulberry  grows 
from  early  in  March  to  late  in  October,  or  early  in  November ;  and  by 
adopting  branch  feeding,  (which  I  think  is  best,)  and  availing  our- 
selves of  all  the  other  advantages  which  we  possess,  there  is  no  know- 
ing to  whf^t  extent  the  business  can  be  carried  on  in*  Georgia,  or  the 
good  that  would  result  from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  silk  cal- 
tuire  was  once  planted  among  us,  it  would  give  employment  and  bread 
to  every  poor  family  in  the  country. 

Last  spring  I  hatched  my  silk-wbrm  eggs,  and  twenty-seven  days 
after  they  commenced  spinivinff,  although  they  did  not  gf t  all  the  at- 
tention they  needed.  My  shelves  were  four  oy  five  feet,  and  oflF  of 
each  we  got  as  much  as  three  pecks  of  cocoons.  Both  last  year  and 
this,  Tirhen'my  worms  were  spmning,  the  weather  was  extremely  dry 
and  hot,  and  every  day^in  the  heat  of  t)ie  day,  I  sprinkled  the  worms 
and  floors  freely  with  cold  water^  and  feel  confident  it  had  a  good  ef- 
fect. This  year  I  used  charcoal  instead  of  lime,  and  think  it  prefera- 
ble. I  use  it  in  the  same  way,  but  in  greater  quantities.  .  Since  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  the  silk  culture  into  notice  in  this 
neighborhood,  I  have  suffered  gr^tly  for  want  of  information  on  the 
subject.  I  know  pretty  well  how  to  treat  the  silk- worm,  (for  tbgy 
get  along  here  under  almost  any  treatment,)  but  we  think  it  is  our  in- 
terest and  that  of  the  cause,  that  we  carry  matters  farther  than  this ; 
but  we  lack  suitable  machinery  to  enable  us  to  do  iso. 

Rev*  Isaac  Vah  Tassix,  Perrysburgh  Plains  Wood  co.j  Ohio, — Has 
been  engaged  in  the  silk  business  ei^ht  years ;  three  acres  ofland  em* 
ployed;  dne  thousand  trees;  flOO  invested.  Amount  of  CK)Coons 
raised  prior  to  1844,300  lbs;  amount  in  1844,60  lbs.  Being  upao- 
quainted  with  the  buunessj  have  been  mostly  engaged  experimenting 
with  worms  and  fixtures.  Has  made  twb  or  thre^  reek  i  one  similar 
to  the  Piedtnontese,  superior  be  thmks ;  the  other  on  entirely  a  new 
plan.  It  is^rned  by  two  treadles,  or  a  double  crank,  hy  the  feeler. 
The  cocoons' are  in  a  copper  basin,  two  feet  long,  with  a  division  in 
the  middle* 

The  water  islieated  by  a  futnace  at  one  end,  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  atid  six  in  diameter.  The  water  surrounds  the  fire  aiid  passes 
back  and  forth,  from  the  basin  to  the  furnace  and  heats  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  thread  passes  through  a  small  throwster  which  gives 
a  twist  sufficiently  to  take  in  the  added  fibres  with  facility  ;  and  then 
passes  through  a  traversing  bar  which  spreads  it  on  the  reel  in  a  wide 
skein.  The  thread  is  perfectly  round,  and  as  smooth  as  a  polished 
bra^  wire.  I  trust  government  will  do  something  for  our  encourage* 
ment 

D.  Stebbins,  Jfortharrvpton^  Massachusetts. — In  answer  to  your 
several  questions  propounded  in  your  address,  issued  July  1st,  1844, 
I  reply  1st,  that  my  first  attention  to  the  silk  business,  commenced 
some  ten  or  twelve ^ears  since.  Second,  I  have  iiow  about  ten  acres 
of  land  apppropriated  to  mulberries,  and  am  cultivating  to  enlargt 
operations,  or  to  aocommodatt  those  who  art  destitute.    I  have  jost 
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received  orders  for  a  parcel  of  genuine  Canton^  for  shipment  this  fal 
to  Lima,  South  America.  Third,  I  do  not  know  how  mahy  trees 
I  have,  too  many  however,  to  take  the  trouble  to  enumerate.  They 
are  chiefly  of  the  Canton  and  Asiatic.  Fourth,  The  capital  invested 
consists  of  the  land,  trees  and  buildings ;  some  of  the  land  being  near 
the  central  part  of  the  vilWe  of  Northampton,  is  very  valuable,  and 
as  a  whole  might  be  worth  flO^OOO.  Fifth,  No  stated  account  of  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  raised  from  year  to  year,  the  great  object  being 
to  show  that  the  business  was  practicable. , 

6lh.  The  same  reply  as  the  jpieceding '  may  be  made  for  1844, 
with  the  addition  that  considerable  es^ense  has  been  incurred,  by 
outlaws  for  building,  fixtures  &c.,  and  that  the  returns  did  not  equal 
the  expectations,  (see  ninth  answer.) 

7th.  The  whole  cxpense.incurred  in,  and  about  the  premises  for 
labor,  and  material,  on  an.  additional  cocoonery,  hurdles,  cradles  and 
other  incidental  expehses  for  1844,^  amounts  to  about  |250  f  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  proceeds  may  cover  the  expenses. 

8th.  The  value  as,  a  whoJe  is  not  depreciated  by  the  outlay,  th^ 
whpl^  now  being  in  good  order  for  some  enterprising  person,  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  c<;)ming  years.  '  / 

9thi  Th^  feeder  for  the  present  year,  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  a  large  establishment,  undertook  the  feeding  of  too  manv  worihs 
at  a  time;  having  plenty  of  foliage,  over  crowded  them  and  hoped  to 
jget  his  $800,  but  did  not  accomplish  it;  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
children,  attenipted  to  feed  800,000  at  a  time  \  ought  not  to  have  had 
over  6OOJ0OO. 

10th.  Reckiarks.  This  year's  experience  sustains  the  position,  that 
all  things  considered,  early  feeding  is  the  most  safe  to  ensure  a  good 
crop;  but  to  have  this  result,  constant  and  faithful  attention,  and  an 
equal  distribution  bf  feed  is  requisite,  day  by  day,  or  the  result  would 
be  like  the  sample  exhibited  on  the  cai^d,  being  fed  (m  the  same  shelf 
at  the  edge  or  outside.  The  longer  worms  are  kept  on  feed,  th^  less 
silk  will  be  produced  Irom  the  Same  number  of  worms. 

Worms  carried  through  under  thirty  days,  are  estimated  to  yield 
25  per  cent  more  silk^  than  those  kept  on  feed  forty  days  Qr  more. 
The  way  to  produce  the  best  result,  is  to  feed  the  worniis  faithfully 
and  equally,  especially  while  young,  and  then  they  will  be  likely  to 
pass  safely  through  every  change  to  the  cocoon.  Gill's  ventilating 
Qradle,  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for  the  silk-worm,  and  is  emphati- 
cally a  labor  saving  and  health  saving  machine,  calculated  to  produce 
a  fine  circulation  of  pure  air  among  them,  and  expel  the  impure,  arisr 
ing  either  from  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  worm,  or  from  the 
o&L  Nothing  offensive,  should  be  allowed  in  or  about  the  co- 
coonery. One  ^eat  advantage  of  the  cradle  system  is,  the  worms 
cannot  be  crowded  as  oil  shelf  feeding.  The  silk  grower  being  fur- 
nished with  plenty  of  the  genuine  Canton  for  leaf  feeding ;  and  the 
Asiatic  for  branch  feeding  ;  and  using  the  peanut  variety  of  wormd, 
with  due  attention,  may  reasonably  expect  a  good  return  of  cocoons. 
T3ie  present  year's  observation  on  the  early  production  of  foliage, 
from  the  different  virieties  of  trees,  has  resulted  in  the  fact,  that  the 
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senaine  Canton  and  Asiatic  are  the  earlicfst  in  foliage,  and  the  lea^ 
injured  by  severe  winters.  Although  an  early  crop  of  worms  may 
be,  and  probably  is  the  best,  yet  there  may  be  a  pecessitjr  of  later 
feeding,  where  the  foliage  is  cut  off  by  early  frosts.  In  such  cases, 
or  when  worms  are  prematurely  hatched,  the  use  of  dry  leaves  pre- 
^rved,  pulverized,  mbistened,  ^nd  given  them,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  green  foliage.  {Probatum  est.)  At  any  time,  should  sud- 
^den  cold  or  damp  weather  occur,  flie  wdrms  would  bear  a  little  artifi- 
cial heat  without  any  injury. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
silk  of  superior  quality,  which  sells  for  f5  per  pound,  while  the  for- 
eign article  may  be  had  for  $4  or  $4.50,  and  som^timeis  less.  To 
promote  and  aid  the  culture  of  silk,  some  legislative  bounty  is  requi- 
site to  encourage  beginners  in  the  new  and  untriecl  business  of  silk  cul- 
ture. A  bounty,  toeetber  with  the  ingenuity,  skill  and  persevel*ahce 
of  Americans,  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  and 
ch^p  living  of  any  nation.  Three  thousand  worms  have  been  con- 
sidered the  average  numKer  requisite  to  produce  a  pound  of  silk  ;  but 
2,000  to  2,400  of  the  pea-nut  variety,  well  fed,  have  done  the  same  ; 

iret  of  the  Chinese  variety  the  cocoons  are  so  small,  {not  one-quarter  as 
arge  as  ours,  and  withal  thin  and  soft,)  that  some  10,000  or  12,Q00 
may  be  required  to  produce  e  pound  of  silk,  as  has  been  seen  and 
tried  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Mr.  TitComb,  a  silk  grower  in  one  of 
the  islands,  crossed  the  Chinese  with  the  American,  and  found  Ihat 
the  cocoons  were  yet  so  small  as  to  require  from  5,000  to  6,000  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  silk ;  while  of  the  American,  3,000  would  do  the 
same  thing.     It  is  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  high  standing  that 
America  may  and  tvill  become  a  silk  growing  countrjr.     One  gentle- 
^n,  who  presides  over  ohe  of  our  oldest  and  most  eminent  literary 
institutions,  under  date  of  June,  1844,  writes  me  :    ^^  If  this  earnest 
waking  up  to  a  scientific  and  practical  consideration  of  the  subject, 
(silk  culture)  is  not  soon  crowned  withsignal  success,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  enterprise  or  skill  in  our  countrymen,  biit  iperely  from  the 
high  price  of  labor  here  compared  with  the  scanty  wages  giv^  in 
other  silk  growing  countries ;  even  this  consideration,  thougli  it  might 
retard  for  a  whil^  the  complete  success  of  this  department  of  produc- 
tive industry,  will  not  prevent  its  ultimate  triumph.^     Another  gentle- 
man, under  date  of  August,  1844,  writes  from  the  far  west :    "  That 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  west  and  southwestern  States  are  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  growth  of  mulberry,  and  rearing  silk-worms,  and 
that  eventually,  the  two  great  staples  of  the  western  said  southwestern 
States  will  be  silk  and  wool.''    Some  silk  growers  are  sanguine  in  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  mulberry  patch  (except  the  roots)  may  be  an- 
nually used  up  for  valuable  purposes  ;  it  has  been  done  oy  other  na- 
tions, and  if  we  cannpt  do  it  we  forget  our  character  for  enterprise. 
I  allude  to  the  Use  of  the  after  foliage  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  bark 
of  the  annual  sprouts  ;  the  former  for  making  paper,  and  the  bark  for 
manufacturing  fabrics ;  both  have  been  made  in  France,  and  Mons. 
De  Lapiere  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  the  production  ;  pG^er  iias  been 
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made  in.  Americii  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  ;  even  in  this  Tillage 
unbleached  paper  has  beien  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  millers  de- 

Eositing  their  eggs  upon — a  dark  material  agreeable  to  their  natural 
abits.  Oh  this  paper  a  letter  was  written  to  a  correspondent,  who, 
under  date  of  Sept.  5th,  writes — ^^  that  the  mulberry  paper  excites 
great  attention,^  and  is  liked  very  much  for  steel  pens.''  A  quantity 
of  Canton  foliage  is  now  being  cured  for  bleaching,  to  make  writing 
paper  as  soon  as  the  mills  can  take  it.  The  Canton  retains  its  verdure 
in  great  perfection,  later  than  any  other  variety.  Col.  Green,  of  this 
place,  presented  me  specimens  of  late  feeding  uppn  the  Canton  and 
multicaulis,  separate  from  each  other ;  the  worins  fed  upon  the  Can- 
ton were  evidently  larger — spun  two  days  earlier— ^and  the  cocoons 
are  sound  and  latger  than  those  fed  on  the  multicaulis ;  the  worms 
were  of  the  same  hatching,  and  fed  with  e^ual  attention.  It  has  been 
^atisfactorily  ascertained  m  this  town,  by  competent  skillful  operators, 
that  the  pongee  silk— ^o  called — of  foreign  make,  is  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction— ^perhaps  mulberry — and  never  operated  upon  by  the  silk- 
worm. , 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  d6ubt  about  the  ultimate  success  of  silk 
culture  in  some  future  years  ;  but  to  accelerate  such  a  desirable  event, 
which  may  constitute  an  important  American  staple  of  revenue,  which 
shall  not  only  enrich  the  govemmehi,  but  reward  the  labor  of  pre- 
sent enterprise,  a  bounty  seems  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age the  agricultural  population  to  commence  t)perations  in  a  new  and 
untried  crop.  We  import  annually  some  twenty  millions  worth  of 
raw  and  manufactured  silks,  the  product  of  foreign  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry, to  promote  which  we  voluntarily  become  the  consumers,  in- 
stead of  bein^  the  producers.  Let  the  laborbg  class  be  encouraged 
by  a  reasonable  bounty,  until  the  silk  culture  shall  be  extended  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  every  dollar  expended 
in  bounty  will  be  returned  to  the  treasury  one  hundred  fold. 

Michael  Elyne,  Reamstown^  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.j  has  been  four 
Years  engaged ;  has  three  and  a  half  acres  employed  ;  20,000  trees : 
I95O  capital  ;  raised  608  pounds  of  cocoons  prior  to  1844,  and  35d 
pounds  m  1844;  cost  this  year  $15,  value  $120.  Enclosed  I  send 
one  skein  of  sewifig  silk  made^  on  a  machine  of  my  own  construction. 
One  hand  can  make  six  Hundred  such  skeins  in  a  day,  from  the  hanks 
as  they  come  from  ]the  reel.  I  consider  the  question  of  silk  growing 
settled.  The  soil  and  climate  being  congenial,  with  good  eggs,  the 
silk  grower  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  encourage  him  to 
hope  for  a  better  return  than  can  be  realised  from  any  other  agricul- 
tural pursuit. 

James  Walker,  Fryshurgh  Island^  Me.y  expresses  much  confidence 
in  the  business ;  has  cultivated  the  mulberry  tree  for  ten  years,  but 
has  fed  only  a  few ;,  has  made  1,200  skeins  of  sewings,  twisted  on  the 
common  woolen  wheel.  We  cannot  feed  as  long  here  as  in  warmer 
States.  We  begin  about  the  middle  of  June  and  feed  until  in  about 
September.  Thinks  the  silk  culture  can  be  made  as  profitable  here 
as  any  agricultural  pursuit. 

Harvey  IiOomis,  Olisco^  Onondaga  co.^  JV.  Y. — I  have  been  en- 
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figcd  b  tb«  bofineM  for  two  yttrt.  Hie  ta^  I  ntde  S9  pounds  of 
Oocoont,  wliidi  I  had  nmuftictured  hj  a  lady  near  ut,  who  made  of 
them  1^000  akeins,  which  were  prwounced  by  tailors  a  first  rate  arti- 
cle, equal  in  erery  respect  to  the  Italian,  except  in  jdoss.  The  fibre 
was  stronger  and  better,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  |o  per  hundred  irt 
the  stores,  and  it  there  retailed  at  four  cents  per  skem.  This  crop 
will  bring  about  $36.  I  shall  increase  my  orchard  next  spring  to 
twice  its  present  extent  Hie  bounty  receired  in  this  county  last 
year  was  |162. 

JosiAH  Etxrktt,  OtiiCOj  On$mdaga  co.,  JV.  F.,  has  about  two  acres 
of  the  white  Italian  trees,  set  in  rows  about  one  rod  apart  and  about 
eight  feet  in  the  row;  has  this  year  raised  47  pounds  of  cocoons,  very 
fine ;  first  crop  hatched  the  1st  <tf  June ;  second  crop,  last  of  June^ 
twice  as  Ivge,  nearly  all' died ;  the  nijghts  were  rery  cold ;  fed  in  an 

3>per  roofQ,  lathed  and  plastered,  with  the  wihdows  up  and  blimls 
osed  much  of  the  time.  (We  hope  soon  to  hear  from  the  Ust  at- 
tempt to  raise  silk  worms  in  plastered  rooms.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  it  cannot  be  done, — ^A.  C.  V.  E.) 

J.  M.  Sumnr  and  D.  EmLT,  Mankeknj  Lancaster  co.,  Perm. — 
Questions  answered  in  order, 

No.  of  years  engaged • 6 

Acres  of  land  employed  before  1844 ^ •••••        31 

Now  planted  aitid  prepared  for  planting • 13 

No.  of  pounds  of  cocoons  prior  to  18M ^  • .  3366 

No.  of  pounds  of  cocoons  m  1844 •••* «  1600 

Capital  mvested |600 

Cost  in  1844  not  known,  as  the  plantbg  and  re-planting  were  all 
done  by  the  same  hands,  and  we  are  not  yet  near  through,  as  we  hare 
been  reeling  considerably  for  our  neighbors. 

Joi^  BoiDxy,  BroMynj  Ohio. — We  have  raised  this  year  170 
pounds  of  cocoons,  bdng  but  one  half  our  usual  crop.  The  reason  of 
our  failure  was  an  untimely  hatching  of  our  eggs,  in  the  cellar,  occa- 
sioned by  extreme  warm  weather  in  April.  I  had  previously  removed 
my  esgs  to  an  ice  bouse  for  our  second  crop,  which  was  the  only  crop 
we  ramed,  there  being  no  eggs  in  this  vidnitj  we  could  get.  I  diould 
advise  every  rilk  grower  to  put  all  his  eggs  m  an  ice  house  before  the 
warm  weather  commences. 

For  nine  Years  we  have  been  invariably  successful,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nrst  and  present  years.  We  have  had  about  350  pounch, 
annually.  We  have  two  acres  of  trees  in  close  drill ;  the  rows  four 
feet  apart.  Our  cocoons  cost  us  about  fl  .26  per  bushel.  There  is 
no  market  in  this  part  of  the  State ;  hence  we  reel  our  own  cocoons 
and  send  the  raw  silk  to  New-Yorlt  for  market.  Nett  proceeds  from 
fl  to  .tl.60  per  bushel.  The  greatest  and  the  only  difficulty  is, 
the  disease  of  the  worms,  which  I  contend  is  entirely  unnecessarv  and 
may  be  avoided  by  proper  care.  (Open  sheds,  or  tents,  will  do  the 
thing.    A.C.V.E.) 

TiMOTBY  Wheelwuigbt,  WtUsy  Ocgttnquet  P.  0.,  Me. — ^I  have 
been  engaged  five  years,  and  always  had  good  success.  My  object 
has  be«i  to  test  the  festtbility  of  the  culture.    I  have  been  obliged  to 
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reel  and  manu&cture  my  own  ooooons,  from  the  &ct  ftat  we  hare  no 
market.  What  we  have  made  has  been  on  the  common  wheel,  but 
pronounced  a  ^ood  article  by  those  who  haye  tised  it.  Some  of  it  hal 
been  wrought  mto  gloves,  mits,  kc. 

Previous  to  this  year  I  have  made  110  ponhds  of  cocoons ;  this 
year,  50  pounds.  I  have  three^  acres,  containing  six  or  seven  thou* 
sand  trees  of  the  white,  and  eight  hundred  multicaulus  and  Canton, 
^hich  I  shall  multiply  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Samuel  Ba&bstt,  I)rench  Oreeky  Lewis  Co.y  Fa.**-About  the  fin^ 
of  June  I  hatched  3,Q00  worms,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality 
of  my  eggs,  and  as  a  kind  of  first  fruits  il  the  season ;  they  w^re 
more  healthy,  and  made  better  cocoons  than  any  I  have  before  raised, 
265  making  a  pound. 

J.  PaItsom  Van  Epps,  fhimumt  Jfurseryj  Laurensy  Otttgo  county^ 
Jf.  Y. — I  will  give  nmplv  in  this  communication,  a  few  extracts 
from  my  Journal  in  the  silk  department,  as  another  item  in  fiivorof 
the  feasibility  of  silk  culture  in  the  United  States.  <*May  2i3th. 
Have  just  finished  planting  my  secpnd  load  of  multicaulis,  nearly 
three  lucres,  furrows  drawn  six  feet  apart,  about  6000  trees,  avera* 
ging  three  feet  in  length,  roots  and  all — nicely  buried,  being  laid  ho- 
rizontally in  the  drill,  the  tops  uniformly  up  hill.  July  26th.  lily 
nursery  looks  promising  still.  I  dare  not  venture  to  feed  over  10,000 
worms ;  the  lot  of  one  thousand  have  moulted  the  first  time,  having 
subsisted  upon  lettuce  mostly.  Septembet  4th.  I  have  been  vetv 
careful  in  preserving  the  leaves  to  the  last  ager-cutting  the  stem  witn 
a  pocket  scissor,  in  order  to  pireserve  the  bud.  Have  about  fifty 
thousand  trees  and  an  abundance  of  foliage  left,  after  taking  through 
a  very  respectable  crc^  of  worms." 

And  now,  as  a  deduction  from  the  above,  allow  me  to  Say,  that  no 
doubts  should  be  entertained  for  one  moment,  upon  tilis  interring 
branch  of  American  indus^;  If  farmers  will  only  take  hold  of  the 
business  in  a  rational  manner,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  halbits  oC 
this  interesting  and  valuable  insect^  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  acqui« 
mtion«  I  think  the  American  Institute  deservea  the  thanks  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  their  efforts  to  s^e  the  great  ques- 
tion of  silk  growing  in  this  country. 

P.  H.  GasEN,  JV^Aomjrfon,  JIfiuf,— To  the  members  of  the  New* 
England  Silk  Convention. — The  silk  culture  in  the  United  States  at- 
tracted my  attention  some  two  or  three  yetoi  ago,  since  which  I  have 
not  been  an, indifferent  observer  ^f  what  has  appeared  in  the  public 
prihts,  and  other  pubUcations  relating  to  the  subject.  These,  with 
othelr  evidence,  has  convinced  my  mbd,  that  at  no  distant  period  silk 
will  rank  among  the  most  important  productions  of  our  country. 
Being  desirous  cu  obtaining  practical  knowledge,  early  last  spring,  I 
leased  in  this  town  about  five  acres  of  land,  four  of  which  had,  five 
yearA>ef ore,  been  planted  with  from  12  to  14,000  Alpine,  Asiatic,  mul- 
ticaulis apd  Canton  roots  and  cuttings.  Two  places  were  fitted  up 
for  feeding;  one  put  under  the  care  of  a  petscm  who  had  fed  severu 
years,  an<f  acquired  the  reputation  of  b^ng  a  good  feeder.  No  tnlbi^ 
mation  would  be  conveyed'  by  detailing  the  &cts  attending  this  s^ 
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tempt;  it  b  thei^oie  only  necenary  to  add,  that  it  disappointed 
both  the  feeder  and  myielf.  The  other  was  reserved  for  myself,  and 
the  resolt  more  than  met  my  expectations,  being  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  business.  A  full  remuneration  for  the  labor  and  other  out- 
lays were  not  amons  my  most  sanguine  thoughts,  of  course  I  am  not 
greatly  disappointed— still  1  may,  1  think,  truly  say,  that  had  the 
Other  fee<Mng  succeeded  as  well  as  that  under  my  own  care,  although 
no  profit  would  hare  been  realised,  an-  encouragmg  r^um  would  have 
been  made.  Three  ounces  of  ^gs  were  hatched,  and  the  worms  car- 
ried through,  feeding  principally  without  loss^  except  at  the  time  of 
winding,  when  the  weather  was  extremely  cold  and  unfiiYorable : 
notwit£tanding,  I  had  two  hundred  pounds  of  good  cocoons  from 
three  ounces  hatched.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  con- 
vention with  detail,  and  I  will  therefore  only  subjoin  the  result  of  my 
observation  and  experience  from  this  feeding,  and  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  now  doing  m  other  countries  not  so  well  situated  probably  as 
our  own.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  the  in- 
telligence and  means  practiced  there,  silk  may  be  made  an  advanta- 
geous crop  even  in  Massachusetts.  The  culture  of  silk  in  France  was 
established  by  the  bounty  of  government,  and  is  now  a  source  of  great 
national,  as  well  as  individuid  wealth.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  paying, 
if  it  is  established  here,  it  must  be  done  by  the  united  effort  of  gov- 
emnuAt  and  individuals.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  bounty, 
thousands  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  dug  up  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing towns;  and  without  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 
thousands  now  are  destined  to  the  same  fate. 

(The  above,  as  will  be  seen,  was  addressed  to  the  N.  E.  Silk  Con- 
vention. The  letter  of  this  gentleman  to  the  National  Convention,  b 
of  great  length,  and  as  a  part  of  it  b  a  recapitulation  of  the  above,  it 
has  been  omitted.  A.  C.  Y.  E.) 

It  was  my  design  to  feed  three  broods  of  worms  in  succession,  so 
ju  to  ha?e  ihe  last  brood  wind  up  by  the  middle  of  August.  In  ac- 
cordance with  thb  plan,  I  took  three  ounces  of  eggs  from  the  cellar, 
when  the  temperature  was  64^  Fahrenheit,  plao^  them  in  a  room 
where  it  was  60^  on  the  13th  of  May;  on  the  17th,  removed  them  to 
a  room  where  the  temperature  was  regulated  by  artificial  heat,  and 
ranged  from  62^  to  73^  until  the  27th,  when  the  hatching  commenc- 
ed—28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st,  all  hatched  or  nearly  so.  While  the 
temperature  was  at  70^  or  over,  the  young  worms  were  active,  but 
became  somewhat  torpid  when  it  was  64°' — ^ranged  from  65°  to  70^ 
until  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  whole  were  placed  in  the  cocoonery. 
On  the  4th,  temperature  down  to  46^,  worms  quite  torpid,  supposed 
it  all  over  with  them,  but  revived  on  the  &th  when  it  was  70°,  and 
went  thirough  perfect  moulting,  perfectly  healthy — continued  so 
through  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th^ — dianged  them  after  each  moulting  ex- 
cepting those  put  into  the  cradles,  which  were  placed  there  immedi- 
ately ^ter  the  third  moulting,  and  were  not  again  changed.  Some 
hundreds  of  the  worms  fell  into  the  ^rou^hs  of  the  cradles  when  first 
put  into  them  :  supposbg  them  to  be  lost,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them  till  the  third  day,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  wash  them 
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out  j  aceordinely  a  bucket  of  irater  wz»  turned  into  the  trouefa  at  the 
upper  end;  of  course  the  worms  were  carried  out  at  the  other  aid. 
This  immersion,  as  well  as  fasting,  had  not  as  was  expected  deprived 
them  of  life;  indeed,  had  made  hut  little  t^iange  in  their  appearance ; 
they  were  therefore  all  secured,  by  placing  a  sieve  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough,  placed  on  dry  shelves,  food  given  them;  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  drenching  and  fasting  would  have  any  unfa* 
vorable  effect,  a  pfurticular  place  was  assigned  them;  they  went 
through  feeding  in  all  respects  as  the  others,  and  m^de  as  good  co- 
coons. 

Judging  from  this  and  .other  facts  that  subsequently  came  under  my 
observation,  I  feel  warranted  in  sayinf^:,  although  drenching  worms 
for  a  short  length  of.  time  before  the  iourth  moulting  may  do  them 
no  essential  injury,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  fetal  than  to  keep  them  in  a 
wet  or  damp  place,  particularly  when  about  forming  and  completing 
cocoons.  Worms  hatched  May  28th  and  29th,  were  put  into  the 
cradles  and  on  the  lower  shelves  in  the  loft ;  the  last  hatched  on  the 
upp^  shelf,  near  the  roof ;  as  they  approached  towards  maturity,  it 
was  found  tiiat  all  were  too  much  crowded,  and  about  one-third  were 
removed  to  a  «hed.  All  contmued  healthy,  and  about  the  first  of 
July  commenced  winding.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  tempera- 
ture  was  50®, — on  the  5th,  48®, — and  several  succeeding  days,  about 
the  same.  I'his  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  worms, — indeed  j  it  so  para- 
lyzed a  considerable  portion  of  them,  (probably  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,)  that  they  seemed  to  lose  the  power  of  making  cocoons,  grew 
chubby  and  died. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  loft,  in  warm  weather,  would  become 
so  hot  as  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  health  of  the  worms. 
But  instead  of  this,  the  least  loss  was  on  the  upper  shelf,  where  the 
U^t  hatched  were  placed,  and  spun  as  early  as  the  first  hatched,  and 
piade  quite  as  good  cocoons.  From  the  fact  that  the  worms,  while 
young,  were  not  injured  by  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  46®, 
and  about  the  same,  at  a  inore  advanced  age,  had  euch  a  paralyzing 
effect,  that  a  considerable  portion  never  recovered,  it  is  inferred 
that  a  warm  tanpera.ture  is  more  essential  during  the  last  than  first 
age  of  the  worms.  The  product  of  the  three  ounces  of  ^gs,  was 
two  hundred  pounds  of  good  cocoons.  It  is  deemed  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  the  lower  story  of  the  buildiuj^  is  separated  from  the  upper, 
only  by  a  partial  floor,  so  as  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  whole  house.  The  windows  have  sliding  shutters  below,  and  in 
the  loit,  a  door  at  each  end,  but  no  windows  or  other  openings  in  the 
roof^  also,  that  chloride  of  lime  was  placed,  in  small  quantities,  in 
all  parts  of  the  building,  and  fine  unslacked  lime  sifted  through  a 
1)ag  made  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  on  the  worms,  in  wet,  damp 
weather,  immediately  after  feeding.  This  not  only  absorbed  the 
dampness,  but  is  believed  to  have  contributed  to  their  general  good 
health. 

I  found  by  experience  that  the  chrysalides  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  tibe  use  of  charcoal.  A  description  of  the  plan,^  manner  of  fitting 
up,  Jtc.,  is  not  thought  necessary.    The  experiment  was,  howeveri 
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•ondimTti  and  it  is  confidcntlj  btUcrcd,  tliat  whoerer  makes  th« 
same  altetapli  will  find  that  a  jkNTtion  of  the  dirjsalides  will  not  be 
destroyed* 

A  better  mode  of  destroying  them^  and  which .  prores  eSeetiTe, 
as  well  as  erery  way  satisfactory,  is  one  recommended  by  Mr. 
Banne,  a  distiwgninhed  French  chemist|  which  is  as  follows :.  iSispose 
the  cocooM  in  a  wooden  box,  in  a  stratam  of  six  inches  deq> ;  upon 
each  superficial  square  foot  of  these,  half  a  pint  of  alcc^ol  sprinkled 
from  a  water*pot  so  as  to  distribute  the  liquid  equally  orer  the  co- 
coons ;  ^Mr.  raine  says  one  gill  per  bushel  is  sufficient  Have  you 
tested  this  1  A.  C.  Y.  E.,)  then  form  another  stratum  ovar  these,  and 
a  further  Quantity  of  alcohol  applied,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full  ^ 
then  closely  covered  up  and  •left  twenty-four  hours.  Instead  of  a 
box,  I  used  a  barrel  that  had  contained  alcohol,-^— cut  a  space  tea 
indies  square  in  t^e  head^-^^cely  fitted  a  board  with  lists  on  each 
edge,  so  that  when  it  was  shut  down,  all  tl^  air  was  excluded  from 
the  burreL    This  did  the  thing  perfectly. 

With  regard  to  the  succession  of  crops  before  mentioned,  the  eggs 
reserred^for  them  were  placed  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  was 
fifty-four,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  silk  cul- 
ture, they  would  not  hatch  without  being  exposed  to  a  temperature 
above  sixty.  Contrary  |to  expectation,  as  soon  as  the  mercury  went 
up  to  this  point  the  eg^  hatched  ;  this  too,  ^hen  I  was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  them,  baymg  neither  feed,  space  nor  time  to  attend  to 
them ;  of  course  diey  were  lost.  Not  willing  to  rdbquish  myfplan 
altogether,  about  two-thirds  of  [an  ounce,  of  eggs  were  procured, 
which  Hatched  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-foui^  of  July  ;  these 
went  through  their  first  and  second  moulting  on  the  sitth  and  twelfth 
days  of  their  age  without  any  loss,  third  n^urly  as  well,  fourth  not  so 
successful,  the.  weather  about  this  tim^  being  rainy  and  extreitndy 
cold  for  the  season,  with  constant  sudden  changes,  which  produced 
torpidness  of  the  worms  from  which  they  never  recovered  ;  a  consid* 
enuble  portion  of  them  formed  cocoons,  but  few  perfected  them^ 
The  first  part  of  the  season  is  unquestionably  the  best  time  for  feed- 
ing, still  It  is  believed  with  proper  attention  to  selecting  feed,  coii- 
gi£tal  temperature,  say  about  sevoity  or  above,  natural  best,  but  if 
this  pannot  be  had,  artificial  fbr  later  crops,  may  be  successfully  used. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  opelt  feeding ;  no  matter  how 
open,  provided  all  other  requsites  can  be  had.  In  the  humble  opin- 
ion df  the  writer,  whoever  expects  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  co« 
eoons  from  worms  subjected  to  wet  or  damp  atmoq^here  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  to  a  temperature  below  sixty-five,  will  be  sadly 
diaaj^ointed.  In  Lombardy,  Italy  and  Fralice,  the  great  silk  grow?* 
ing  countries  of  Europe,  the  temperature  in  cocooneries  is  not  only 
regulated  with  great  exactitude  by  artificial  means,  and  the  atmos^ 
pbere  corrected  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require.-  In  those 
countries,  the  feeding  season  lasts  but  six  wedcs,  and  there  is  certain 
as  any  Other  agricultural  product. 

Tliere  the  leaves  from  tress  (not  anmiaUy  cut  down)  are  used;  of 
course  but  one  crop  can  be  produced.    Thn  ki  no  objection  to  a  suo- 
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oeMton  of  crops  in  New-Etaglaad,  wbtre  tiie  treen^are  cut  down  in 
the  spring,  early  shoots  cut  and  fed  to  the  worms,  and  later  ones 
constantly  springii^  np,  taitablf  for  feediiig. 

That  the  Umted  States  are  at  no  distaot  period  to  beoome  a  great  nlk 
growing  country,  is^more  than  probable ;  that  New-England  will  show 
ujgely  in  the  product  is  not  so  certain.  While  the  foreign  produ** 
cers  and  others  interested,  are  watching  with  eagle  eyes,  the  progress 
of  silk  ciilture  in  this  country,  at  all  tunes  pn^pared  to  oyerstock  our 
market  with,  raw  silk,  and  constantly  dobg  so  for  the  express  purpose 
of  checking  its  culture  here ;  while  not  one  in  five  of  our  citizens 
.who  enrage  in  it  9te  remunerated  for  thdr  labors  and  oAer  oiitlaysi 
while  thousands  of  mulberry  trees  in  this  and  neighboring  towns, 
have  been  dus  m^  and  thousands  more  destmed  soon  to  ware  the 
same  fate,  and  while  the  whole  subject  requires  qrstematic  iikTestiga^ 
tion  and  reyision  as  well  as  simpUfication,  it  cannot  be  reasonaSlT 
expected  that  indiyiduals,  without  assistance  from  Mremment,  will 
make  the  necessary  advances  to  compete  succesnully  with  such' 
formidable  obstacles.  Indeed  it  requires,  no  prophet  to  predict,'  that 
should  no  aid  from  govemm^t  ]be  speedily  given,  the  silk  culture  in 
Massachusetts  will  soon  be  numbered  among  die  tilings  that  were. 

Dr.  B.  BhAxisLtYj  Jfefibarky  W^ipu  Co.,  JV;  F^ — Your  silk  cirou* 
lar  came  duly  to  hand,  and  having  no  remark  to  offer  that  will  be  in- 
teresting or  useful,  I  simpl^orward  an  answer  to  your  inqmries.  It: 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  eight  acrea.  of  land  deVoted  to  trees ;  but  I 
have  not  used  the  fourth  part  of  them  for  feeding  worms.  I  intend 
to  enlarge  my  operations  so  as  to  use  the  whole. 

No.  of  years  engaged ••   ••#•«••••••••••••«•.•••  4 

Acres  of  land  employed.  ••«•  ...^ *• •  8 

No.  of  trees,  about..  •.•^•^f..v. » ••••.••  30a,000 

Capital  invested, (onljr  hidfemployed)» ••  •*•.:••.     #1,000 

Pounds  of  cocoons  pnor  to  1844,*..» •••••  i».«  681 

d6  ml844 d34r 

Costof  theeamein  1844 ..••...*•• $5» 

Value  of  the  same  ••••;••••••«••••• •.••••«•  $75 

Bounty  on  same....  ••••«• • ••^•«  $00 

G.  W.  Fargo,  S<mth  Solpn^  JIfe.— -Having  perused  whatever  fell 
in  our  way  on  silk,  we  caught  a  little  of  the  fever.  We  had  a  few 
jrears  before  planted  a  few  white  mulberry  trees^  out  of  mere  curios- 
ity. We  used  their  foliage  last  yeai:  with  the  best  success.  This 
tfreatly  increased  our  zeaL  Have  enlarged  our  operatioits  this  year. 
Our  first  -hatdiing  was  on  the  1st  Of  June;  our  second,  the  20th  of 
July.  The  first  wound  in  thirtr days;  Hie  second,  in  fifty-five,  after 
hatching.  The  cause  of  the  difference  was  extremely  cold  weiither 
during  the  last  feeding,  especially  the  nights ;  the  thermomter  seldcmi 
rose  to  70^  at  mid^y.    Our  experience  convinces  me : 

]s|t.  That  the  white  mulberry  (in  thift  State)  is  best,  and  othf^  ya^^ 
rieties  as  per  the  following  ordW:  let,  Btoosa;  JM,  Cahton;  ud 
lastlv,  the  mnlticanlis. 

Sd»  That  worms  will  live  and  grow,  wind  and  make  good  cocoonSy 
on  any  variety  of  tiie  moVwryi  wHh  proper  atteutioB. 
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3d.  That  tiiere  is  icarcely  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Maine  wluch  doei 
not  include  8ome  portion  of  land  on  wtiich  the  mulberry  will  live, 
and  annually  yield  foliage  for  the  profitable  culture  of  silk. 

4th.  That  the  greater  proportion  of  failures  are  the  result  of  igno- 
rance or  inattention ;  mostly  the  latter.  Perhaps,  however,  igno- 
rance may  be  the  cause  of  inattention,  in  many  instances.  In  rainy 
weaUier — [much  less  in  fair  weather — ^A.  C.  V.  E.  | — ^it  will  not  do 
to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day. 

5th.  That  pure  air  and  cleanliness  are  the  main  things  in  rearing 
worms. 

6th.  That  a  steady  temperature  of  about  70^  will,  with  proper  feed- 
ing, greatly  promote  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  the  worm^  and 
shoitei)  the  time  of  its  labors  ;  especially  at  the  time  of  windbg  is 
such  a  temperature  indispuisable.  This  is  important  at  the  moultings 
also. 

7th,  That  wet  leaves  will  not  injure  worms,  if  lime  be  used  and 
ihey  be  more  frequently  cleaned.     Salt  is  good  in  wet  weather.   * 
.  8th.  That  sick  worms  may  be  restored  by  ihe  use  of  lime. 

(It  will  be  a  most  happy  thing  for  silk  worms  when  this  cleaning, 
liming,  salting,  warming,  &c.,  can  giv^  place  to  the  more  successful 

Elan  of  feeding  on  op^n  frames  or  cradles,  and  their  foliage  placed 
eforethem  as  nature  designed  it  tdiould  be-*oA  the  branches. — ^A* 
C.  V.E.) 

LuoiuB  Cart,  Mortmi^  Saratoga  co.y  JV*.  F. — I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  silk  in  a  small  way  for  four  years.  In  1838  I  raisetl 
about  33  pounds  of  cocoon's;  in  1844  about  136  pounds,  and  had 
lioliage  enough  to  have  fed  SOO  pounds  more,  which  were  lost  in  con- 
acouenee  of  not  having  eggs.    Live  and  learn. 

We  have  reeled  the  same  and  received  encouragement  to  persevere. 
Took  the  premium  of  the  American  Institute  in  1843  ;  also  the  first 
premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  PoUghkeepsie.  (Is  not  this  encourag- 
mg  1)  My  reeler  had  never.seen  a  reel  or  reeled  silk  ;  Lave  picked 
our  leaves  and  fed  on  shelves;  our  worms  wind  in  oak  bushes. 

(Mr.  Cary  took  also  the  first  premium  at  the  17th  annual  fair  of  the 
American  Institute.^— A.  C.  Y.  £.) 

Hugh  Gassipat,  Eden^  Effingham  eo.,  Cta.' — ^Answer  to  questions 
regularly  given. 

No.  of  years  engaged .  •  ^ •  • 5 

No.  of  acres  of  land  employed •• 4......  ^       12 

No.  of  trees .••... 2&,000 

Capital  invested,  not  known. 

No.  of  pounds  of  cocoons  prior  to  1844.^ ««.,  ..«•        SOO 

do        do        do       m  1844 • 230 

Value  of  cocoons,  (13  per  bushel) • $70 

llie  cocoons  we  have  reeled,  and  are  making  into  sewings,  which 
will  be  worth  nearly  $200  in  tins  place. 

Hevkt  Chapin,  Canandaigua^  OrUarioco.j  Jf,  F.-^I  have  not  done 
much  this  season,  but  have  been  cultivating  my  trees  to  enable  me  to 
do  more  next  year.  I  began  on  the  20th  of  June  with  an  ounce  of 
eggs,  and  they  have  done  well ;  Were  healthy,  and  spun  good  co- 
coons, 20  pounds.    I  am  satisfied  that  early  feeding  is  mvich  the  best. 
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There  is  no  market  in^this  part  of  tbe  country.  I  am  ^tisfied  that 
the  business  can  be  made  profitable.  I  have  two  acres  ;  all  multi- 
caulis. 

Wm.  R;  Masbeit,  Esq.,  JUexmdHa^  JD.  C— In  1841  I  fed  about 
30,000,  which  produced  me  some  five  or  six  bushels  cocoons,  the 
worms  fed  were  of  the  smsdl  sulphur  variety,  and  were  entirely  healthy. 
I  believe  I  did  not  lose  one  worm  in  one  thousand.  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly that  but  eight  worms  were  found  dead  after  they  had  gone  be- 
yond their  third  moulting^  There  was  no  expense  incurred  during 
any  of  the  above  seasons :. I  gathered  the  leaves  and  f^d  them  my- 
self. In  1842,  Mr.  McCormick  and  I  concluded  to  try  an  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale ;  "we  purchased  five  ounces  eggs,  of  the  mam-^ 
motb  sulphur  kind,  and  these  produced  us  thirty-iive  bushels  cocoons, 
all  good ;  we  fed  in  a  large  room,  forty- five  by  one  hundred  feet, 
which  had  been  quite  empty  of  aiiy  thing  attractive  to  vermin^  for  a 
considerable  time ;  of  cotirse  that  season  we  lost  but  few  worms  hj 
them.  We  purchased  five  ounces  peanut  eggs,  but  they  proved  not 
good,  and  there^e  we  took  no  account  of  them  in  our  crop  of  that 
season.  I  reeled  myself,  the  cocoons  yielding  about  twenty^five 
pounds  raw  silk,  exclusive  of  those  reserved  for  eggs.  Encouraged 
oy  our  success,  we  emb^ked  more  largely  in  the  business  in  1843, 
and  hatched  fifteen  ounces  esgsat  once,  from  which  we  got  about 
forty*flve  bushels  CQCoons  \]  the  mice  by  tl^is  time  had  found  their 
way  into  our  feeding  room,  and  destroyed,  I  think,  fully  one-third  of 
the  worms.  In  the  same. room  we  were  feeding  last  season  at  least 
the  worms  from  thirty  ounces  eggs,  by  iar  too  many  for  our  room, 
unless  much  better  ventilated  than  it  was  or  could  be ;  yet  the  wor^ms 
were  remarkably  healthy,  and  we  should  doubtless  have  made  over 
one  hundred  bushels  cocoons,  but  for  the  rats  and  mice,  which  beset 
us  in  unusual  mimbers,  and  destroying  two-thirds  of  our  crop.  We 
gathered  about  forty  bushels  cocopns. 

Experience  has  taught  us  much  in  relatipn  to  the  silk-worm.  First 
that  there  needs  not  to  be  so  much  ado,  about  houses  to  feed  in,,  or 
costly  fixtures  to  feed  on.  Early  feeding,  in  open  tents,  I  am  sure  is 
far  preferable ;  having  tried  many  experiments,  I  readily  conclude 
that  light,  (until  the  time  of  winding,)  and  air,  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites for  the  health  and  yield  of  the  worms.  Cold,  I  am  very  sure^ 
is  not  so  injurious  to  them  as  heat,  and  a  close  atmosphere.  Tents 
can  be  so  constructed  as  to  giv^  the  whole  family  of  worms  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  fixtures  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  access  by  vermin.  Cocoons,  we  think,  may  be  raised  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  per  bushel ;  we  prefer  the  mam- 
moth sulphur,  because  the  worms  are  more  hardy,  and  the  cocoons 
reel  more  freely. 

P.  S. — ^We  feed  the  moms  multjcauHs,  of  which  we  have  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  million  and  a  half  of  worms. 

Clark  Aveky,  Perrymlle^  Madison  county^  JV*.  Y. — ^Pursuant  to  the 
published  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Institute,  I  forward 
to  you  an  account  of  my  operations  and  success  in  the  silk  business. 
My  labor  is  done  by  myself  and  fiamily,  in  connection  with  farming 
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•nd  domestic  matterti  and  hence  I  cannot  mai^  a  ftUl  repofrt ;  bati 
each  as  it  is,  I  forward  to  yon. 

Ist  I  have  raised  about  eighty  pounds  of  cocoons  this  year. 

2d.  Have  raised  about  three  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  prior 
to  this  year. 

3d.  Have  about  one  acre  ci!  land  employed  in  the  business. 

4th.  H^Lve  been  ragaged  in  the  business  fire  years. 

I  think  branch  feefung,  after  the  third  moulting,  is  better  than  feed- 
ing leaves  ;  it  appears  to  be  natural  and  agreeame  to  the  worms,  se- 
parates them  from  one  another^  and  secures  a  free  circulation  of  air ; 
and  when  they  do  n6t  all  moult  at  the  same  time,  feeding  thoee  that 
are  not  moulting,  raises  the  pile  above  those  that  are,  and  leaves  then 
in  the  pile^  where  they  are  undisturbed  until  tli^  have  moulted,  and 
then  they  immediately  come  to  the  top  to  partake  of  the  foliage. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  cocoonery  should  b^  well  ventila^ 
ted,  and  the  freer  the  circulation  of  air,  the  better.  I  red,  Bfiuj  and 
make  what  I  raise  into  sewings  and  twist,  in  my  own  &mily.  We 
use  the  Piedmontese  reel,  and  spin  it  on  a  comm(»i  wheel,  and  make 
an  article  of  such  quality,  that  it  drew  the  second  premium,  (tlO) 
ttwarded  to  ^^  Manufactured  Silk  "  at  the  recent  State  Fair ;  also  the 
highest  premium  was  awarded  to  our  cpcoons,  on  r^led  silk^  and  on 
sewing  silk,  at  our  late  'county  Fair.  I  intend  ooiitinning  in  Ibe  bo* 
siness,  and  enlarging  my  operations. 

Jeremiah  Ufham,  Dudley. — I  received  your  silk  circular,  aolicitlng 
facts  from  silk  growers.    In  reply,  I  would  say, 

1st.  My  operations  have  bera  small,  yet  I  have  been  more  or  hm* 
acquainted  with  growing  silk  for  twenty  yeorf  i  &  few  pounds  each 
of  the  last  four  years. 

2(1.  My  experience  testifies  decidisdlyinfevorof  early  feedh]g,alsir 
in  favor  of  an  abundant  <^culation  of  inn  We  have  much  more  to 
dread  from  heat  than  from  cold,  especially  Miltry,  damp  weather  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  having  our  worms,  eq>edally  in  the  last  stages, 
in  some  tent  or  open  place,  where  they  can  have  a  free  circulation  of 
air. 

3d.  With  plenty  of  foliage,  and  good  eggs,  and  ta  suitable  place  for 
feeding,  accompanied  by  pr<q>er  care  and  attention,  there  is  no  diffi-^ 
culty  at  all  in  making  silk  of  first  rtite  quality^  and  with  as  much  pro* 
fit  as  we  realize  from  any  of  our  ^ordinary  farm  crpps. 

Ekoch  BAcovySouiiiridge^  Jfctff.-^ommenced  feedmg  in  1849, 
and  produced  four  pounds  two  ounces  of  silk,  and  some  egga. 

In  1843  produccKi  about  thi^  same  qnastityj  and  in  18M  sixty-one 
pounds  of  cocoons. 

Samuel  Gates,  IRghgat%y  Sumnton  P.  0..  Vt. — Co^imcnbed  by 
answering  the  questions  contained  in  the  circular. 

No.  of  years  engaged,  .••«.,,« * ^.  6 

Acres  of  land  employed,  .«•• •*•,«  ••••••••  ••••        -       li 

No.  of  trees,..  ••. 61,000 
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Aiaoimt  (tf  capital inv^ited, • •••• /        $300 

Amount  of  cocoons  prior  to  1844,  •••«« •••••*  223 

Amount  in  1844, « ^    164 

Cost  of  the  same  for  1844,  ...... ..i $22.75 

Yalue  of  the  same,  notlmown. 

Has  one-hdf  acre  of  Alpine,  and  one  acre  of  multicaulis ;  prefers 
the  latter. 

Has  had  bad  luck  in  feeding  more  than  one  crop  in  a  season*  In- 
tends to  adopt  the  one  crop  system  hereafter* 

Has  formerly  fed  in  a  close  building,  with  disease  and  loss,  but  now 
feeds  in  his  orchard  in  an  open  building,  and  is  highly  pleased  and 
satisfied.  His  cocoons  have^  been  manufactured  in  ms  family  into 
sewings.  Wist,  shawls,  &c.,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

(We  would  not  wish  to  discourage,  in  any  manner,  this  commend- 
able industry ;  but  it  would  be  a  hundred-fdid  better  for  the  cause, 
and  for  all  engaged  in  it,  could  every  culturist  find  a  eood  market  for 
lus  cocoons  as  soon  as  completed.  It  is  pre^emmently  a  business  of 
experience,  and  H  cannot  oe  expected  that  it  will  be  cairried  to  any 
Tery  great  perfection,  when  miemufactured  in  such  $mall  parcels,  as  it 
must  of  necessity  be  in  this  way.  Many  of  the  specimens  recdved 
evince  a  degree  of  skill  and' peHection  which  couM  hardly  be  antici- 
pated under  such  a  divided  attention.    A.  C.  Y.  E.) 

FaANcis  D.  Waft,  CamiwelPs  Bridge^  Delawwt.'^lti  compliance 
with  the  circular  of  the  America^  Institute,  I  will  give  a  detail  of  my 
experience  in  the  culture  of  rilk,  which  commenced  in  1838.  For 
two  or  three  years  did  not  accomplish  much.  In  1840,  '2  and  '3, 
raised  145 1  pcrands  of  cocoons.  I  have  41  acres  of  treto,  numbering 
about  32,000  multicaulis;  have  $1200  capital  invested ;  cocoons 
raised  this  year,  620  pounds,  on  which  the  bounty  was  $94 ;  or  suffi- 
<^nt  to  cover  all  expenses. : 

I  made  last  year  50  lbs.  sewings  and  twist.  Fed  this  year  mostly 
in  GilPg  cradm,  under  a  tent,  but  not  so  ikiccessfut  as  heretofore.  I 
did  not  obtain  more  than  50  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  an  ounce  of  eggs ; 
before,  nearly  or  quite  100.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold  the 
fore  part  of  June  ^  the  thermometer  sometimes  down  to  48^  i^  the 
OHMming,  and  could  not  feed  until  11  o'clock ;  hence  our  finding  was 
protracted  to  forty  days.  Temperature  should  never  be  under  70^ 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Must  have  artificial  heat.  Itlessenstheexpiense, 
for  without  it  the  feeding  is  protracted  ten  or  twelve  days;  This 
depends  upon  the  season  of  codrse;  for  sometimes  you  can  do  with- 
out artificial  heat,  and  at  others  you  cannot ;  therdfore  it  is  always 
best  to  have  it  at  command.  I  snould  therefore  recommend  a  tight 
shed  with  a  celtar  containing  a  furnace.  The  sides  and  end  of  the 
shed  might  be  made  of  pannel  doors  or  windows,  hung  like  black- 
nniths'  windows ;  reaching  down  to  the  silL  I  am  now  getting  my 
eocoons  reeled ;  some  days  nearly  a  pound.  This  fiaill  I  shall  have 
to  plow  up  my  trees  and  replant  in  the  spring.  In  consequence  df 
bard  uflSffe,  saose  of  them  are  dead,  and  dymg,  and  otherwise  defec- 
tive.   Mj  trees  are  now  three  feet  apart  in  tiie  row,  and  the  rows 
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four  or  six  feet  apart.    I  shall  try  the  banneai  a  year  or  two  loQger, 
with  the  l^ope  ofdomg  belter. 

D.  Mack,  Secretary  JVbrthamptan  Auof^ation^  Mass. — Below  I 
have  endeavored  to  answer  the  inquiries,  and  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Institute,  as  expressed  in  their  circu- 
lar. 

Number  of  years  engaged • 5 

Acres  of  land  employed •••• • 30 

Numbcrof  trees > 145,200 

Whole  capital  invested ••••••••     $1 ,000 

Amount  cvf  cocoons  in  1844  ..••«.. 1 ,500 

Cost  of  the  same  per  bushel •••  $2 

Value  of  the  same,  150  lbs.  silk,  at  $5  per,  lb. . . .         $750 

Though  we  have  thirty  acres  employed,  We  have  fed  all  our  worms 
from  the  trees  grown  ou  one-half  of  the  lot.  We  use  and  prefer  the 
Alpine,  imported  by  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  some  of  which  have  grown  this 
year  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  some  leaves  six  by  eight 
inches.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  well  rooted  trees  of  this  variety 
for  sale. 

Our  cocoonery  is  100  feet  long  by  26  viride ;  enclosed  with  boardsi 
several  of  which  are  moveable,  for  ventilation.  In  order  to  prevent 
noise,  and  to  ssave  expense,  the  floor  is  the  bare  earth,  which  we 
occasionally  sprinkle  in  order  to  prevent  dust.  Ventilation  is  also  pro- 
moted by  raising  the  sills  on  posts,  and  by  fourteen  scuttles  in  the  roof. 
There  are  two  rows  of  feeding  racks  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
five  tiers  high  vrith  a  wide  alley  between  the  rows,  and  narrow  ones  ut 
the  sides.  Next  year  we  intend  to  excavate  a  cellar  to  keep  the  foliage 
moist  when  we  have  a  large  supply  on  hand. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  complete  success  of  the  silk  enterprise 
in  this  country,  has  arisen  from  defective  reeling.  Well  reeled 
American  silk  is  worth  more  than  any  foreign  silk  in  market.  To 
reel  well  on  any  reel  in  common  use,  requires  considerable  practice, 
more  than  can  be  obtained  in  reeling  the  small  lots  usually  raised  in 
families.  It  would  therefore  greatly  benefit  the  cause  to  establish 
filatures  where  the  producer  c^  find  a  certain  market,  and  from  wluch 
the  manufacturer  could  be  sure  to  obtain  well  reeled  silk.  We  have 
established  such  a  filature,  and  will  reel  good  cocoons  for  $1  per 
bushel,  or  as  we  are  manufacturmg  sewing,  will  purchase  the  cocoons, 
or  the  silk  after  it  is  reeled,  at  a  fair  pnce.  Qood  cocoons  must  be 
well  cured,  assorted,  and  transported.  The  best  means  of  curing 
them  is  to  sprinkle  them  witKalcohol,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  gill  to 
a  bushel.     Steam,  or  coal  gas,  are  also  good. 

In  sorting  the  cocoons;  class  them  as  follows  : 

1.  Quality  consisting  of  perfect  cocoons,  or  such  as  are  firm,  com- 
pact, and  free  from  all  stains  or  spots.  - 

2d.  Such  as  have  one  end  t^minating  in  a  point,  but  are  otherwise 
firm  and  sound. 

3d.  Large,  and  free  from  spots,  but  thin  and  less  compact  than  the 
first. 

4th.  Double  cocoons. 
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5th«  Those  in  which  the  worm  died  before  completiog  its  cocoon. 

6th.  Such  as  are  spotted,  or  otherwise  damaged. 

Cocbons  should  be  transported  in  boxes  or  barrels  to  prevent  their 
becombg  bruised. 

We  have  also  invented  a  reel,  which  will  save  fifty  cents  per  pound 
in  labor  and  waste,  and  make  more  and  better  silk  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  on  which  a  beginner  can  in  a  few 
days  make  good  silk.  The  reels  are  so  small  that  they  caju  be- trans- 
fitted  at  once  to  the  doubliag  frames,  or  the  silk  may  remain  on  them 
and  dry,  or,  be  taken  off  ajid  packed  for  market,  dj  them  are  pro- 
duced the  same  results  sought  to  be  obtained  by  others,  but  by  entirely 
different  means,  but  without  exposing  the  silk  to  knot  or  break  in 
doubling.  .  We  shall  have  a  tnodel  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair,  and  hav- 
ing patented  the  invention,  shall  be  prepared  to  make  them,  and  set 
them  up  for  filatures  or  private  families. 

We  will  also  purchase  the  silk  reeled  on  them  if  desired. 

We  have  one  machine  carried  by  water  po^er,  with  eight  pans  con- 
nected together,  and  are  heated  by  steam  and  supplied  with  cold  wa- 
ttr.  There  is  one  transverse  motion  for  all  the  reels,  which  lure  16  $ 
(two  for  each  pan,)  yet  each  is  separately  -fitted  to  be  in  or  out  of 
gear.  With  this,  Mr.  Paine  with  s^en  boys,  (aged  from  12  to  16 
years,)  after  a  fortnight's  training,  can  reel  nine  pounds  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  and  better  silk  than  the  best  Canton,  and  with  very  little 
waste.  Mr.  Paine,  himself,  c&n  reel  two  pounds  a  day,  with  half 
the  waste  made  by  la  commpn  reeler.  An  English  manufecturer  in 
this^own,  has  procured  samples  of  raw  silk  reeled  in  this  way,  to 
send  to  England,  as  the  result  of  American  ingenmty,  and  of  our  suc- 
cess in  improving  the  silk  manufacture;  which  samples  he  pronounc- 
ed superior  in  evenness,  color,  and  finish,  to  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

We  invite  the  friends  of  silk  culture  to  examine  critically  our  reel, 
and  to  pronoubce  decidedly  on  its  merits. 

(We  have  this  reel  (with  some  improvements,)  now  in  our  filature, 
at  New- York,  and  shsdl  ere  long  comply  with  this  invitation.  Has 
Mr.  P.  seen  tbe  reel  described  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Tassel  ? 

A.  C  V.  E.) 

Edwabd  VALEimirB,  Silk  Manufacturer^  Jforthamptony  Mass. — 
I  have  just  seen  O.  D.  Paine's  silk  reel  at  work.  I  believe  it  a'^ood 
improvement.  If  I  could  buy  my  stock  reeled  the  same  way,  I  should 
buy  no  other. 

Geo.  W.  Faboo,  Passadumkeagy  Me, — Has  much  confidence  that 
ttlk  growing  can  be  made  profitable  even  in  Maine.  Says  our  worms 
wound  well  after  about  50  to  60  days.  Experience  has  shown  us,  that 
worms  will  live,  and  grow,  and  wind,  being  full  fed  at  one  time  and 
half  starved  at  another,  when  fed  on  different  kinds  of  mulberry  at 
'  differjent  times,  or  on  all  kinds  mixed.'  Indeed  we  can  raise  worms 
to  perfection,  if  we  have  the  feed.  The  cold  weather  retarded  their 
progress,  the  nights  particularly.  The  thermometer  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  readied  70^. 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  ^ubumj  {now  of  the  Jfew-York  Filature^  E.  Jfew- 
Yorkj  JL  /.) — ^My  feeding  has  been  done  in  a  tent,  21  by  80  feet,  cov- 
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crad  wkk  bocrdi^  tsd  oditrwiie  cnckitd  with  e«iiTa».  h  iliis,  my 
eggt  wtre  hatched  ud  worms  fed.  I  have  fed  on  the  mnltiosulit, 
ezdusiTely.  -  For  the  last  ten  days  I  cat  off  about  six  or  eight  moh^ 
of  the  top  and  fed  to  yonng  worms.  I  think  most  of  the  objectioiw 
which  have  been  mmd  against  this  Tarlety  of  the  mulberry  have  arisen 
from  the  feeding  ofthe  tops  (which  are  Tery  juic^  and  contain  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  saccharine  matter,)  to  worms  requiring  stroiq^ 
cr  food*  One  acre  should  produce  more  foliage  than  all  my  wormt 
kiTe  eaten  this  season.  Yet,  although  we  fed  from  four  or  fire  acreSy 
our  teams  were  out  for  serend  days,  sotaring  the  country  for  eight  or 
ten  miles  aroimd  Aubumi  in  search  of  mulbmy.  We  fed  two  crops 
of  about  equal  size.  The  first  produced  four-fifths  of  our  cocoons. 
The  secondi  being  fed  on  various  kinds  of  imported  foliage,  proved 
an  ezpensire  operation.  Should  I  anin  meet  such  an  emergi^icy,  I 
should  throw  my  worms  away  by  all  means.  The  same  ldx>r  and 
eicpense  which  this  year  secured  for  us  only  about  300  pounds  of  co* 
coons,  under  fevorable  circumstances  would  have  returned  at  least 
800  or  1,000  pounds.  The  cause  of  so  small  a  yield  of  foliage  from 
our  several  acres  of  trees,  was,  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  stood  in 
the  ground  as  the  cnah  left  them,  without  any  cultivation  or  cart 
whatever. 

The  Question  was  frequently  asked  us  previous  to  this  year's  feed- 
ing, ^^  What  are  your  views  of  the  silk  culture  V^-  To  which  we  an- 
swered, ^  This  year  must  decide.  We  have  good  eg^,  good  folmge, 
and  an  abundi^ce  of  the  purest  air  of  heaven.  If  with  these  we  ful, 
adieu  to  the  business."  We  knew  this  eamld  not  h^.  Npw,  we  an- 
swer the  same  question  almost  daily,  by  saying,  we  should  expos* 
our  eggs  with  as  certain  a  prospect  of  success  as  we  should  plairt  com 
or  potatoes,  or  engage  in  any  of  the  common  occupations  of  tlw 
farmer. 

Abraham  fiaisicAir,  Raphoj  lancaster  co.,  Pa. — ^I  first  commenced 
feeding  this  summer..   I  fed  the  peanut  varie^,  in  three  small  lots,  and 

rLthered  8|  bushels  of  cocoons.  The  first  lot  ate  and  wound  well,  as 
thought,  in  about  33  days.  About  ten  per  cent  died  in  their  last  age. 

The  second  crop  was  considerably  neglected  in  the  first  and  second 
ages,  and  in  consequence  of  this  many  died.  The  last  lot,  through 
the  pressure  of  other  business,  wqre  not  any  too  well  attended  to,  and 
consequently  I  lost  twenty  per  cent  of  these. 

^The  sickness  referred  to  is  common  in  clear  feeding,  and  the  causi 
assigned  is  doubtless  the  true  one,  viz.,  ^^  want  of  attendance."— A. 
CTV.E.) 

Abial  S.  Smaet,  SpringfitlAy  Vt. — ^My  femily  have  been  engaged, 
in  a  limited  way,  in  feeding  silk-worms  for  the  last  four  years,  imd 
with  tolerable  success.  There  have  been  raised  in  diistown  Uie  pres- 
ent season  over  1100  pounds  of  cocoons,  by  a  dozen  different  feeders. 
There  are  some  in  the  business  in  every  town  adjoining  us,  but  no 
market  for  our  cocoons  very  near.  No  filature  to  prepare  silk  for 
market,  and  we  are  obliged  to  get  our  cocoons  wrought  into  sewingi 
and  twist,  but  cannot  make  a  cash  article  of  it 

J.  BxLCBxn  &  Son,  Kd^ML,  TUgm  oo.,  Jf.  F.— We  commeneei 
in  the  silk  culture  in  1839,  when  trees  were  l^gh,  and  inveat^d  a  cwi- 
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til  o{t}fiOOyWiki  ban  dnce added  |SOOiM>r«,maldiig  tl^S^.  We 
haye  now  about  tetf  acres  of  tree^,  (molticaulif.)  Previous  to  1844 
we  haye  made  about  1,900  pounds  of  cocoons.  This  year  we  hare 
made  375  pounds^  at  an  actiud  cost  of  $150,  and  the  cocoons  are  not 
worth  in  market  oyer  $112.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  cost  of 
raising  actually  exceeds  the  value  by  $38.  In  1842  we  made  939 
from  f^  than  five  acres  of  ground,  and  with  less  expense  than  we 
have  incurred  this  season. 

Our  worma  have  been  unhealthy  tlus  year,  and  we  know  not  what 
to  attribute  it  to,  as  we  have  raised  them  in  the  same  place,  and  have 
treated  them  as  well  as  we  know  how  with  our  increased  experience; 
and  yet  we  have  not  raised  more  than  one*fifth  of  our  worms  to  ma- 
turity. They  h^ve  died  some  at  all  their  moulttngs,  but  particularly 
when  they  had  done  eating,  they  "would  lie  still  upon  the  shelves  and 
die.  Some  look  perfectly  natural,  while  others  turn  a  dark  g^een  or 
almost  black-awhile  a  small  proportion  had  the  yellows.  We^us^d 
lime  plentifully,  but  tried  others  withoat,  and  could  see  no  great  dif> 
fevence.    They  had  the  freest  ventilation,  both  day  and  night 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  elicit  information  from 
attendants  at  the  convention.  .  We  should  also  like  to  procure  a  few 
ounces  of  e^;s  from  a  perfectly  healthy  stock,  and  would  thank  any 
gentleman  who  has  them  to  spare^  or  knows  who  has,  to  give  us  infor- 
ihation  where  we  can  |>rocure  them  ^  as  &r  as  we  can  learn,  all  in 
our  vicinity  have  had  similar  success,  or  rather  failures.  The  bud- 
ness  was  increasing  amongst  us,  auite  a  number  having  gone  into  it  the 
present  season  on  a  respectable  scale,  some  planting  out  from  two  to  four 
acres  of  trees.  I  fear  they  will  become  dissatisfied  unless  there  has  beeti 
better  success  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  ourselves,  we  are  some* 
what  cast  do¥m,  but  not  discouraged,  and  intend  to  persevere  in  our 
exertions  to  demonstrate  that  silk  can  be  successfully  raised  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  countries.  We  think  our  failure  in  the  silk  cause 
should  be  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season,  rather  than  to 
any  defect  in  the  climate  generally. 

(We  (Cannot  say  what  may  be  the  true  cause  of  this  ^^  mishap.^'  We 
have  seen  cases  apparently  thesai^e,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
it  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  evils,  viz  :  First,  to  the  progress 
of  the  eg^  towards  the  hatching  point,  where  it  was  too  cold  to  ad- 
mit of  their  natural  hatching,  and  not  cold  enough  to  keep  them  per- 
fectly dormant.  We  have  no  doubt  this  is  frequently  the  cause  of^is- 
ease*  They  should  not  be  exposed  for  a  moment  to  any  atmosphere 
less  cold  than  that  which  will  preserve  ice  ;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  haife  them  placed  in  such  an  atmosphere  before  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  the  commencement  of  the  incipient  process. 

The  other  evil  to  which  we  allude  was  that  of  feeding  on  tight  sur- 
faces ;  for,  however  well  the  cocoonery  may  be  ventilated,  the  worms 
cannot  be  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  air  if  oh  tight  surfaces.  These 
are  suggestions  which  may  not  be  applicable  to  this  case  ;  but  th^ 
are  certainly  of  great  weight,  and  entitled  to  an  investigation  by  friend 
B.  &  Sons.  They  have  been  doing  too  wdl,  and  have  induced  too 
many  others  to  enter  upon  the  work,  now  to  become  disheartened.and 
&U.    A.  C.  V.E.) 
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Henbt  Chapin,  Newport j  SuUwan  co.j  Jf.H. — ^b  engaeed  both  in 

f  rowing  and  manufactunng,  and  answers  the  questions  to  both. 

To.  of  years  engaged, «••••••  4 

No.  of  acres  of  land  employed,  •  •  •  •  • •  •  •  •  •  2 

No.  of  trees  not  known  fully. 

Capital  invested, $200 

Amount  of  cocoons  prior  to  1844,  (lbs.) 650 

Amount  in  1844, 260 

Cost  in  1844, $25 

Value  of  the  same, $100 

Manufacturing — ^number  of  years  engaged, 3 

Amount  of  capital  invested,  •  •  • $600 

Amount  of  American  stock  used,  (lbs.)  ,••••• 175 

No.  females  employed  during  fall  and  winter, « •  4 

Yards  of  vestings,  ••. » ••«•••  ,        30 

No.  of  cravats  and  handkerchiefs,  ••••»• 167 

Yards  ladies'  dresses, •  •  •  • •  76 

Total  amount  of  goods,. •••*•• $1,550 

I  am  highly  gratified  in  observing  the  noble  efforts  of  the  American 
Institute,  in  regard  to  the  growth  and  manufactnre  of  silk.  Four 
years  experience,  even  in  this  cold  climate,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that 
the  silk  culture  is  not  only  practicable,  but  can  be  made  to  repay  the 
culturist  for  his  labor.  In  1841  I  built  a  silk  factory  on  a  small  stream, 
20  feet  by  30,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement  ^  it  has  twenty-seven 
windows.  I  hatch  and  feed  my  worms  in  my  dwelling  house  until 
after  the  fourth  moulting.  I  then  remove  them  to  my  factory,  which 
being  plastered,  I  can  more  easily  secure  from  mice,  &c.  Windows 
raised  in  warm  weather,  day  and  night ;  closed  in  cold  nights.  I 
think  artificial  heat  indispensable,  especially  at  the  time  of  winding, 
if  the  weather  is  cold.  I  have  used  air-slack  lime ;  I  feed  two  crops  of 
worms  in  a  season  ;  the  first  crop  generally  the  best ;  I  feed  almost 
exclusively  on  tnulticaulis.  Enough  of  good  foliage,  cleanliness,  good 
air,  and  plenty  of  room,  are  the  grand  secret.  My  second  crop  this 
season  is  the  best,  owing,  I  think,  to  selecting  the  mature  leaves. 

Maktin  PHEiiPS,  Pr66/e,  Cortland  co.]  Jf.  Y. — ^Have  been  engaged  in 
feeding  three  years  ;  one-half  an  acr^  employed  ;  6,500  trees  ;  $100 
capital  invested.  Previous  to  1844  raised  sixty-three  pounds  of  co- 
coons ;  in  1844,  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $29.50, 
valued  at  $52,  including  the  State  bounty. 

The  above  is  a  detail  of  my  operations  in  this  cause  during  the  last 
season.     Last  year  I  sold  between  four  and  five  bushels  at  the  State 

Erison  at  Auburn  ;  but  now  I  understand  they  have  discontinued  the 
usiness  there,  which  leaves  us  without  a  market.  We  need  a  fila- 
ture and  factory  in  central  New-York,  in  order  to  make  a  market  for 
our  cocoons  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  understand  reeling. 

My  operations,  as  you  see,  are  on  a  small  scale,  and  should  the 
State  discontinue  the  bounty,  we  should  get  just  about  enough  to  co- 
ver the  expense  of  hoeing  the  trees,  and  feeding ;  especially  if  we  sell 
for  $3  or  |3 .50  per  bushel ;  but  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  believe  the 
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information  we  get  from  your  vahiable  reports,  together  with  onr  ex- 
perience, will  finally  prevail,  and  we  become  a  great  silk  growing  and 
manufacturing  country. 

Shaw  AND  Weston,  Burlington^  Vt. — We  have  been  engaged  in 
the  silk  business  three  years.  The  quantity  of  land  and  nuinber  of 
trees  used  is  uncertain,  as  the  leaves  used  by  us  in  feeding,  were  col- 
lected from  scattered  tree$  in  many  diflFerent  places. 

Whole  capital  invested  isK  lands  and  permanent  fixtures, . .  •  •  $400 .  00 

Amount  of  cocoons  in  pounds,  prior  to  1844 740 

Amount  of  cocoons  in  pounds  in  1844 470 

Cost  of  cocoons, •» • «-. ••«.  ••         $118.00 

*  Value  of  cocpons ;  *  *  $171 .00 

Add  State  bounty  of  20  centci  per  pound, 94 .00 

$266.00 

Our  cocoonery  and  fixtures  are  sufficient  for  feeding  at  least  four  times 
the  number  of  worms  fed  in  1844,  and  there  should  consequently,  be 
added  to  the  $118,  only  six  dollars  for  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
making  the  whole  cost  of  our  cocoons  for  this  year  $124.  We  have 
One  acre  of  very  flourishing  multicaulis  trees,  principally  from  cut- 
tines  planted  last  spring,  and  intend  to  plant  ten  acres  more  next 
sprmg,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  other  varieties  for  early  feeding. 

tn  feeding  the  present  year,  we  have  used  lime  very  freely,  and 
with  most  satisfactory  effect,  our  wonns  having  been  remarkably 
healthy.  Our  cocoons  from  worms  fed  without  artificial  heat,  have 
averaged  194  to  the  pound  ;  while  those  from  worms  hatched  from 
the  same  kind  of  eggs,  and  fed  in  rooms  kept  uniformly  warm  by  ar- 
tificial heat,  averaged  275  to  the  pound.  A  great  part  of  this  differ- 
ence, however,  was  occasioned  by  greater  attention  and  regularity  in 
feeding  the  former  lot  of  worms. 

Alexander  Smith,  Fredcnia^  Vhautouque  co,^  J\r.  Y. — I  hatched 
and  fed  about  10,000  worms,  which  were  remarkably  healthy,  and 
made  fine  cocoons  j  I  have  made  about  twelve  thousand  skeins  of  sew- 
ings, and  some  twist  j  besides  having  thrown  some  silk  for  wea- 
vipg,'  , 

The  present  aspect  of  the  silk  business  in  this  region  is  just 
this  : 

There  are  many  beginners,  and  as  is  the  case  in  the  commencement 
of  every  other  new  pursuit,  they  are  the  subjects  of  numerous  difficul- 
ties, and  occasional  failures. 

They  c^enerally  expect  too  great  profits  from  the  means  employed. 
Most  of  the  cocoons  are  worked  into  sewings  in  the  families  where 
they  are  raised,  and  on  no  better  machinery  than  the  common  reel 
and  wheel,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  secure  any  thing  better.  If 
people  could  be  induced  to  get  good  silk  reels,  and  reel  their  cocoons 
^s  they  should  be,  it  would  oe  better  for  all. 

Many  are  deterred  from  commencing  the  business  for  want  of  a 
ready  market.     I  purchase  all  I  can  get,  but  no  man  can  fit  up  a  fila- 
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tore  or  ftctorji  tnd  depend  upon  American  cocoons  for  a  mpply  ; 
whereas  if  anjrthing  like  an  adequate  supply  could  be  obtained  the 
whole  buaness  would  go  forward.  But  the  greatest  hindrance^  and 
qme  which  acts  as  a  dead  weight,  is  the  unjustifiable  partiality  of  our 
citigens  for  foreign  manufactures.  To  accommodate  this  preference, 
much  American  silk  is  sold  as  Italian,  and  neither  salesman  or  pur- 
chaser knows  the  imposition.  Hence  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  unless  the  ladies  generally  can  be  induced  to  patronize  the  enter- 
prise, and  prrfer  domestic  silk  whenerer  they  can  get  a  good  article, 
the  cause  must  drag  along  hearily  for  many  years  to  oome.  Dq>end 
upon  it,  female  inflnoice  is  the  mif^ty  lever  which  must  put  the 
whole  machinery  in  operation.  I  have  recently  sent  money  to  New- 
York  for  the  purchase  of  raw  silk,  which  I  should  gladly  have  ex- 
pended for  coco<ms,  but  could  not  get  them. 

RiCHAan  SFAmj>ii96,  Jaffrey^  Jr.  H. — I  have  been  experimenting 
some  for  four  years.  Commenced  with  twenty-one  multicaulis  trees, 
and  have  increased  them  to  eight  thousand.  Last  year  had  five  pecks 
of  cocoons,  this  year  between  four  and  five  bushels,  and  might  have 
had  as  many  more,  had  we  been  supplied  with  eggs.  I  feed  in  an 
unfinished  room  in  my  dwelling,  and  use  artificial  heat  in  cold 
weather. 

I  have  made  me  a  reel  after  a  drawbg  of  Dale's  Silk  Reels,  and 
a  q>inner  and  twister  on  a  plan  of  my  own.  A  sample  of  my  sew- 
ing silk  I  enclose  and  send  you.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  culture  of  silk  can  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  other  branch. 
(The  sample  enclosed  is  certainly  among  the  best  samples  received. 
A.  C.  V.  E.) 

Jam£S  BLaifiLTOK,  Jn.,  Bridportj  Vt. — ^It  is  six  years  smce  we 
commenced  feeding  worms.  In  1839  we  raised  half  a  pound  of  co- 
coons; in  1840  four  pounds,  184S  thirty-five  pounds,  1843  $ixty 
pounds,  and  1844  sixty-five  pounds.    We  commenced  feeding  this 

J  rear  the  12th  of  May  The  first  day's  hatching  we  fed  with  dry 
bliage,  as  an  experiment.  After  the  first  moulting  we  had  a  heavy 
frost  which  killed  most  of  our  leaves,  and  we  were  obliged,  also,  tQ 
feed  our  second  day's  hatching  on  dry  leaves.  The  first  came  up 
pretty  fair  until  the  third  moulting,  when  ^ome  of  them  died,  but  did 
much  better  than  those  fed  on  green  leaves;  they  soon  began  to  dwin- 
dle, and  not  more  than  half  of  them  spun.  We  had  leaves  enough 
for  twice  as  many  as  we  fed,  but  could  get  no  eggs.  Our  trees  are 
principally  multicaulis,  half  an  acre. 

Dr.  M. W. TaihiTSj Log-Holly Edwardi DenotjMss. — Gentlemen, 

Jour  address  to  silk  growers  reached  me  a  snort  time  since  through 
ue  course  of  mail. 
My  situation  in  life  makes  it  impracticable  for  me  to  indulge  in  such 
luscious  fare  as  that  to  which  yours  would  invite  me — visiting  your 
meeting.  I  am  the  loser,  and  no  one  can  ^^  calculate  th^  value"  of 
such  a  loss,  but  he  who  is  too  poor,  and  yet  over  anxious  to  indulge. 
I  am  forced  to  give  my  personal  attention  to  my  business;  you  will 
therefore  please  accept  what  little  I  have  to  offer. 
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I  know  of  but  one  fact  in  support  of  this  question,  in  addition  to 
my  former  letter.  I  gave  this  fbct  to  the  public,  through  the  columns 
of  a  paper  devoted  to  a^culture  and  its  kindred  branches — the  South 
Western  Farmer — published  by  N.  G.  North,  in  Raymond,  Miss., 
but  willgive  you  the  particulars.  The  lady  of  my  nearest  neighbor. 
W.  R.  GKbbs,  commenced  last  year  to  rear  the  silk- worm ;  being  fona 
of  experimenting,  she  resolved  to  try  whether  the  trouble  of  feeding, 
fires,  &c.,  might  not  be  avoided* 

She  procured  a  covering  to  defend  from  rain,  and  birds ;  this  was 
done  by  the  aid  of  an  old  worn  out  umbrella,  and  some  nettingsuch  te 
we  use  for  mosquito  nets  ;  the  worms  were  placed  on  a  multicaulis 
tree  and  the  protection  placed  over  them.  I  visited  them  several 
times,  and  know  that  the  i»orms  were  thus  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  whilst  they  were  there  we  had  a  severe  rain  storm,  and 
two  exceedingly  cold  days^ — wind  blowing  quite  keen  from  the  south- 
west, yet  with  all  this,  these  worms  were  larger,  and  spun  their 
cocoons  earlier  than  those  fed  in  a  building  kept  warm  by  means  of 
artificial  heat.  The  experiment  of  this  lady  proves  most  conclusive- 
ly to  my  mind  that  worms  will  bear  any  degree  of  cold,  that  we  have 
in  our  climate,  during  the  season  of  feeding.  We  fed  a  few  worms 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  eggs  for  future  use ;  and  as  tisual  in  an 
airy  room,  gathering  our  foliage  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  was 
vet  on  them.  We  cleaned  our  frames  oftener  than  usual,  usmg  no 
lime,  and  have  been  more  successful  than  heretofore. 

Of  Mr.  Benton^s  success,  his  letter  to  me  will  fully  set  forth  better 
than  I  can.  I  send  you  specimens  of  my  own  silk,  not  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition.  You  will  make  due  allowance  for  our 
never  having  seen  the  operation  of  reeling  or  twisting,  and  have  no 
machinery  except  ordinary  plantation  reels,  a  common  large  wheel, 
and  a  wheel  used  for  hanlang  thread.  We  use  the  silk  we  make,  for 
manufacturing  into  fishing  lines,  and  other  purposes — ^find  it  hLt 
superior  to  that  we  purchase  of  foreign  make.  Our  machinery  is  too 
rude  to  offer  in  competition  with  your  northern  articles,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend it,  my  object  being  to  give  you  something  that  will  show  this 
strength,  md  that  mty  adopted  JState  should  be  represented  badly^ 
rather  than  not  at  all.  In  my  letter  of  last  year,  which  you  honored 
by  thinking  it  worthy  to  be  incorporated  with  your  proceedings,  (see 
pages  258,  201)  of"^  State  edition,  friend  Ip  H.  Barbour,  makes  k 
note  that  he  thinks  "  GilPs  tent  and  cradle  is  better"  than  our  gin 
houses,  T  agree  vrith  him,  but  as  our  gin  houses  are  already  bu>lt, 
are  large  and  airy,  ind  as  all  expenditures  that  can  be  avoided,  should 
be  in  new  undertakings,  I  beg  to  still  Recommend  the  gifa  house. 
My  house  is  two  stories  high,  62  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide ;  the 
lower  story  (framed)  about  ten  feet  high,  earthem  floor,  and  not 
weather-boarded  :  the  second  story  same  size  and  about  eight  feet 
high,  weather  boarded  with  thin  plank,  \vindows  and  large  doors 
which  would  rend^  them  as  airy  as  necessary.  The  specimens  sent 
you,  are  a  few  cocoons  of  the  peanut  variety  ;  the  eggs  presented'  tts 
as  such  by  Miss  Emma  Montgomery  of  Oktibbeha  county,  Miss. ;  thetfe 
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are  from  W.  H.  Benton.  A  specimen  of  the  silk  from  those  cocoons 
120  fibres  to  the  thread  as  it  now  is,  reeled  and  twisted  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
M.  Wells  and  my  daughter,  from  our  cocoons.  A  specimen  of  reeling, 
70  fibres,  peeled  by  Mrs.  P.  and  her  sister  Mrs.  S.  B.  Gibbes  from 
small  y^low  cocoons,  eggs  procured  originally  from  Mrs.  Wells.  A 
pair  of  mits,  the  woric  from  beginning  to  end  done  by  Mrs.  Whitford, 
a  lady  fifty  years  of  age,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Philips.  And  last  a 
fishing  line,  made  from  our  wrought  silk  left  in  the  gum,  thinking 
that  Uke  gum  would  keep  it  slightly  stiff  and  elastic,  and  also  less 
penetrable  to  water. 

[These  articles  were  duly  received  and  placed  in  a  case  in  the  Fair, 
where  they  were  seen  and  admired  by  tens  of  thousand  of  visiters. 
Thev  are  very  fine  indeed. — ^A.  C.  V.  E,J 

W.  H.  Benton,  (referred  to  b  the  above.) — Dear  Sir  :  I  received 
yours  of  the  20th  inst.;  vou  are  aware  that  mv  object  in  feeding 
worms  this  year,  was  only  to  obtain  a  stock  of  eggs  for  the  next, 
and  to  make  such  experiments,  as  to  the  manner  of  rearing,  as  would 
give  light  in  regard  to  future  operations.  In  the  limited  experiment 
of  this  year,  I  have  not  been  aiole  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result 
as.reffards  the  profit  of  the  business.  It  was  not  to  be  expected ;  nor 
was  it  a  question  with  me.  I  have  considered  it  as  already  settled, 
that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  remunerating  labor,  under  certain  circum- 
stances :  i*  e.  when  the  laborers  are  imfitted  for  field  work.  You 
know  the  kind  of  worms  I  had,  the  eggs  being  all  forwarded  by 
your  Idndness.  There  were  three  varieties :  the  light  yellow,  deep 
yellow,  and  white.  Not  having,  as  yet,  reeled  any  of  the  cocoons, 
my  preference  for  the  white,  is  merely  for  its  beauty  and  size,  and 
most  of  the  eggs  saved,  are  of  this  variety.  My  worms  were  all  mix- 
ed together  upon  the  shelves,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  which  is  the 
most  nealthy.  I  lost,  probably,  not  more  than  100,  by  disease,  out 
of  about  10,000 ;  and  that  loss  was,  I  think,  occasioned  by  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  two  or  three  of  our  shelves.  My  feeding  was  altogether 
from  the  wild  mulberry,  but  of  various  kinds  ;  one  kind  I  found  near 
my  house,  which  I  think  far  superior  to  the  morns:  leaves  very  large, 
very  thin  and  tender,  soft  and  flexible ;  the  young  branches  have  a 
velvet  appearance,  which  distinguishes  the  tree  from  any  other  that 
I  have  seen.     It  however  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  it  can  be  as 


ily  propagated,  for  in  this,  I  think,  the  great  superiority  of  the 
multicaulis  consists.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  using  cut 
leaves  entirely,  in  all  stages ;  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  opin- 
ion coincides  with  those  of  the  best  informed  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  the  reasons  for  it.  I  tried  various  experiments  with  regard  to 
spinning.  The  Greek  mode  is  to  pile  up  mulberry  branches  on  the 
shelves,  crossing  them  in  all  directions,  and  leaving  the  worms  to 
spin  among  them  as  they  please,  and  when  they  please  :  a  bad  plan, 
for  various  reasons,  to  every  one  who  has  tried  it.  I  tried  two  kinds 
of  frames  made  of  sawed  lath;  by  crossing  the  lath,  Soxes  were  form- 
ed of  an  inch  square.  Other  frames  were  made  by  placing  the  lath 
only  one  way^  Uius  forming  groves.     This  plan  I  found  to  be  the 
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best,  and  the  frames  are  easier  made,  and  answer  the  purpose  equally 
wdl.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  more  assistance  in  making  up  your 
report.  All  that  I  can  say  at  present,  is  that  my  expectations  are 
fully  realized.  I  did  not  expect  that  this  year  would  show  me  what 
would  be  the  profits  arising  from  the  business ;  but  I  did  expect  that 
it  would  show  the  practicability  of  employing  time  to  advantage,  which 
would  otherwise  have  not  been  wanted,  for  want  of  ability  to  attend 
to  any  other  employment.  In  the  spring,  while  the  worms  were 
hatching,  and  while  feeding  them,  I  was  preparing  in  my  mind  an 
article  for  your  paper,  which  I  promised  myself  should  ^e  somewhat 
interesting,  but  concluded  to  defer  it  to  another  season,  when  further 
experience  should  render  my  judgment  more  mature.  I  send  you 
some  of  the  white  cocoons  :  oi  the  other,  I  had  but  few,  and  all  the 
millers  were  suffered  to  come  out.  I  think  I  shall  next  year,  cross 
the  white  and  the  deep  yellow,  and  produce  a  variety  better  than 
either. 

D.  Stebbins,  on  mulberry  paper. — Dear  Sir :  In  your  last,  was  a 
remark  respecting  the  mulberry  paper  which  I  sent  you,  as  being  ad- 
mirably calculated  foi;  the  steel  pen,  not  being  encumbered  with  the 
forse  of  our  common  paper.  Something  may  be  attributed  to  the 
lagle  Mills  in  this  place,  owned  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Clark  ;  Ms  mills 
are  celebrated  for  an  admirable  finish  of  paper.  You  invite  me  to 
attend  the  club  without  fail,  and  give  ei^planations.  I  should  not 
dare  be  questioned  very  close,  lest  I  should  be  induced  to  divulge  a 
hope,  which  may  not  be  realized,  of  producing  something  which  has 
engaged  my  thoughts  since  I  last  wrote  you.     Perhaps  it  would  be 

frudent  to  stop  here;  but  knowing  that  you  would  favor  improvement, 
will  merdy  state  that  I  have  the  impression  that  there  may  be  other 
uses  for  good  mulberry  paper,  such  as  I  hope  may  be  made  from  the 
fresh  gathered  and  pure  foliage  of  the  Canton  mulberry,  of  a  peculiar 
quality  and  finish,  such  as  is  required  for  certain  purposes,  and  which 
is  imported  from  China.  Such  a  quality  and  finish,  I  hope  may  be 
effected  at  the  l^agle  Mills.  I  have  not  yet  disclosed  my  views  to 
the  proprietor.  The  mills  ^ve  been  making  thorough  repairs,  which 
may  defeat  my  project,  but  hope  that  eventually  something  may  be 
made  superior  to  the  samples  you  now  have,  which  was  made  of  very 
impure  stock,  gathered  the  previous  year,  and  exposed  to  all  weath- 
ers, and  fit  only,  as  I  supposed,  for  the  uses  of  and  convenience  of 
silk-worms,  ^ut  by  your  ^ast  favor,  and  another  from  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, commissioner  of  patents,  it  appears  there  were  some  good 
Sualities  in  the  paper  sent  you,  although  made  of  the  poorest  stock, 
t  has  been  stated  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  the  fact,  that  in  the 
India  islands,  and  probably  in  China,  rags  are  not  U3ed  for  making 

5aper  of  any  kind,  especially  for  the  objects  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
^hus  you  see  I  am  not  idle  in  thoughts  about  matters  and  things  con- 
cerning the  mulberry  patch. 

Thomas  Douglas,  Macarizy  East  Florida^  Feb.  21st j  1843.^^Dcar 
Sir  :  Although  my  experience  in  the  silk  culture  may  be  of  little 
value,  yet  bemg  added  to  the  general  stock  which  is  now  being  gath- 
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ered  up  by  those  who  feel  a  solicitude  for  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
it  may  be  of  some  service,  especially  to  our  Territory,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns which  you  take  so  deep  an  interest.  I  therefore  proceed  with 
pleasure  to  comply  with  a  request  you  made  before  you  left  for  Wash- 
ington, to  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject.  The  feeding  of 
silk-worms  began  to  attract  attention  in  this  region  in  1838 ;  few 
however,  engaged  in  it.  Mrs.  D.  that  year  fed  a  small  number,  by 
way  of  amusement,  which  succeeded  so  well  that  we  were  induced  to 
continue  it.  In  1839,  we  fed  about  10,000  worms,  and  although 
(from  necessity)  we  kept  them  in  a  small,  close  and  badly  ventilated 
room,  they  were  throughout  perfectly  healthy,  wound  off  well,  and 
made  very  fine  cocoons,  weighing  about  275  to  the  pound.  £ncour> 
aged  by  this,  and  believing  that  the  culture  might  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully here,  become  a  valuable  branch  of  our  agriculture,  and  bring 
into  requisition  a  large  portion  of  our  pine  timbered  lands,  I  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  it^  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  building  suited  to  the  purpose,  which  I  have  since  fin- 
ished. That  spring  I  had  a  large  crop,  (or  family,  as  the  French 
writers  would  perhaps  more  appropriately  call  it,j  hatch  out ;  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  room  for  them  made  only  about  40  bushels  of 
cocoons.  This  crop  wound  off  in  April.  In  the  succeeding  month  of 
May,  I  brought  out  another  small  crop  from  some  choice  eggs  sent 
me  from  the  north,  which  turned  out  well.  In  June  and  July,  I 
brought  out  another  crop  of  about  5,000  worms ;  these  were  the  sec- 
ond crop  of  the  small  ^*  white,  two  crop  worms,*'  a  very  hardy  and 
valuable  variety ;  and  although  we  fed  them  in  the  attic  story  of  my 
new  cocoonery  amidst  the  noise  and  dust  occasioned  by  the  carpenters 
and  masons  who  were  ragaged  in  finishing  it  at  the  time,  they  were 
exceedingly  healthy  and  wound  off  well  in  the  iHonth  of  August  very 
handsomely. 

In  1841,  we  fed  two  crops  of  about  150,000  each,  the  first  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  latter,  which  consisted  of  t)ie  two  crop 
worm,  in  May  and  June,  and  made  about  100  bushels  of  cocoons. 
There  being  no  ice-house  in  this  neighborhood,  we  could  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  advantage  of  giving  our  eggs  what  is  termed  "  a  tem- 
porary winter,"  so  as  to  cause  them  to  hatch  ^again  that  season,  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  forego  further  feeding  until  the  ensuing 
spring ;  but  during  the  month  of  March  we  broueht  out  a  crop  of 
about  300,000,  which  worked  off  very  handsomely  in  April  and  May, 
from  which  we  made  about  70  bushels  of  cocoons.  Being  too  much 
engaged  with  my  professional  pursuits  to  go  north  to  procure  reelers, 
or  the  necessary  apparatus  for  reeling,  and  having  no  knowledge  of 
that  matter  ourselves,  except  what  we  have  derived  from  our  experi- 
ments, and  little  time  to  devote  to  it— we  have  most  of  our  cocoons, 
say  about  200  bushels,  yet  on  hand.  We  have,  however,  with  such 
apparatus  as  we  could  procure  here,  which  is  by  no  means  the  best, 
reeled  off  enough  to  ascertain  that  our  cocoons,  which  I  think  would 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  made  elsewhere,  will  make  very 
fine,  strong  and  excellent  silk.     To  satisfy  you  more  Ailly  upon  this 
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point,  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  small  sample,  reeled  in  my  family, 
and  saved  a  large  quantity  of  eggs ;  but  notwithstanding  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  latter  were  of  the  small  white  two  crop  worm  above  men- 
tioned, they  did  not  hatch  out  a  second  time — a  circumstance  for 
which  I  am  unable  to  assign  any  reason,  imless  it  was  oWmg  to  a 
long  continuance  of  hot,  dry  weather,  which  some  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject say  will  cause  that  result.  An  ice-house  having  been  established 
at  St.  Augustine,  I,  about  the  middle  of  July,  placed  a  small  quantity 
of  my  eggs,  assorted,  in  it,  in  order  to  test  the  fact^  whether  giving 
them  a  temporary  winter  would  cause  them  to  batch,  and  being  very 
much  pressed  with  business,  paid  no  further  attention  to  them  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  I  took  them  out  and  spread 
them  on  a  shelf  in  my  cocoonery.  In  a  few  days  they  cotnmenced 
hatching,  and  we  fed  them  through  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember ;  they  also  were  healthy  and  wound  off  well.  I  use  no  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  am  satisfied  from  my  own  experience  that  we  can  al- 
ways feed  here  eight  months  without  it,  and  in  favorable  seasons  nine 
months,  during  which  time  we  can  make  four  crops,  provided  we  can 
manage  our  eggs  so  as  to  have  them  hatch  out  when  we  wish  them  to 
do  so }  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not.  I  am  aware  that  dif- 
ferent opinions  are  entertained  on  this  subject.  It  is  contended  by 
some  that  retarding  the  hatching  In  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
must  necessarily  injure  the  constitution  of  the  worms.  I  do  not 
think  so.  Providence  seems  in  every  other  respect  to  have  adapted 
it  to  the  use  of  man.  Its  want  of  locomotion  is  a  rema^rkable  instance 
of  this  adaptation  ;  if  it  crawled  about  like  other  worms  we  could  do 
nothing  with  it ;  and  I  believe  it  is  also  adapted  to  that  use  in  the 
particular  I  have  mentioned — an  opinion  to  which  I  am  led  by  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

This  opinion,  I  know,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  some  writers,  and 
amongst  them  Mr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  whose  opinions  on 
all  questions  connected  with  the  silk  culture  are  entitled  to  great 
weight.  He  says,  that  "  the  silk-worm  when  left  to  itself,  exposed  to 
the  ordinary  atmosphere,  hatches  out  in  the  spring  exactly  at  the  time 
the  mulberry  leaves  grow — ^that  it  is  therefore  "an  annual  insect," 
and  requires  exactly  twelve  months  to  pass  through  all  the  various 
stages  of  its  existence.^  That  if,  for  example,  a  silk- worm  is  hatch- 
ed on  the  first  day  of  May,  1840,  the  eggs  that  it  would  produce, 
would  naturally  hatch  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1841.  In  this,  I  think 
he  is  mistaken;  and  with  all  due  deference^  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
accuracy between  his  premises,  which  are  correct,  and  his  conclusions, 
unless  the  mulberry  leaves  come  out  always  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  this  latitude.  I  never  laid  by 
any  eggs  from  silk-worms  that  hatched  earlier  than  about  the  10th  of 
February,  until  last  year;  yet,  I  have  almost  every  winter  had  some 
hatch  out  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  as  high  as 
70^  in  the  following  December  and  January,  which  is  often  the  case 
here  :  again,  in  consequence  of  cool  weather  at  Ihe  period  of  the  year 
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when  the  worms  were  hatched,  from  which  they  were  produced,  the 
hatching  has  been  retarded,  indeed  that  is  the  c>ase  now — many  of  the 
worms  that  produced  the  eggs  I  now  have  on  hand,  were  hatched  on 
the  10th  of  February  of  last  year;  yet  they  have  not  hatched,  ovring 
doubtless  to  a  backward  spring,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place. 
I  have  also  retarded  their  hatching  beyond  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  the  worms  that  produced  them  were  hatched,  without  any  pre- 
judicial effect,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  upon  the  worms. 

But  the  Persians,  it  is  said,  possess  a  variety  which  produces  eight 
successive  crops  in  the  year;  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  theory  above 
mentioned,  it  will  be  a  desideratum  to  introduce  this  species  in  Flo- 
rida, where  it  will  find  a  congenial  climate. 

I  observe,  that  at  a  Silk  Convention  held  last  fall  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  whose  experience  in  the  silk  culture 
is  well  known,  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that  but  one  crop  could 
be  made  in  the  year  in  New-England;  and  the  principal  reason  as- 
signed by  him,  why  more  could  not  be  raised,  was  that  the  mulberry 
there  would  not  afford  suitable  food  a  longer  period  than  was  neces- 
sary for  one  crop.  I  use  the  leaf  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  and  that 
affords  good  forage  for  silk  worms  here  at  least  eight  months,  and 
sometimes  nine,  and  even  ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  advantage  I  anticipated  for  Florida  from  the  silk  culture,  in 
relation  to  our  pine  barren  lands,  (as  they  are  called,)  will  doubtless 
be  realized;  for  although  the  trees  raised  upon  those  lands  do  not 
produce  so  large  leaves  as  those  raised  on  the  rich  hammock  lands, 
yet  they  afford  a  better  food,  and  the  silk  made  by  the  worms  fed 
upon  them  is  stronger  and  of  a  finer  texture.     By-the-bye,  I  am  hap- 

f)y  to  learn  that  the  experiment  of  cultivating  sugar  upon  the  pine 
ands  in  the  interior  also  succeeds  well;  the  cane  raised  upon  these, 
although  not  so  large  as  those  grown  upon  the  swamp  lands,  contains 
much  more  saccharine  matter  to  the  gallon, — there  is  a  great  saving 
of  labor  therefore  in  handling  and  transporting  it  to  the  mill,  and  in 
grinding  it.  The  same  result  as  to  the  silk  culture  upon  the  pine 
lands  has  attended  the  effort  in  Georgia.  A  writer  in  the  last  ^^Geor- 
gian^^  speaking  of  the  experiments  made,  then  says,  ^^  that  pine  lands 
are  suitable  for  the  production  of  the  qualities  of  silk,  I  now  consider 
as  determined,  and  the  fact  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  neighbor- 
ing counties,  and  especially  to  Savannah. 

"  If  the  pine  country  in  our  rear,  which  has  been  regarded  as  little 
more  than  waste  lands,  can  be  made  productive,  and  subsist  a  dense 
population,  what  would  now  seem  the  most  visionary  calculations  of 
such  a  change  to  Savannah,  and  the  country  at  large,  would  fall 
short  of  the  reality.  But  I  venture  to  predict  such  a  change,  and 
that  whoever  may  live  to  see  thirty  years  hence,  will  see  **  lower 
country  Georgia  silk^  quoted  in  the  price  current  of  Liverpool  and 
Havre."  I  certainly  agree  with  this  writer ;  and  what  will  be  true 
of  Georgia,  will  also  be  true  of  Florida,  and  those  who  live  to  see 
that  day,  will  also  see  '^  Florida  silk"  quoted  in  the  same  price  cur- 
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rents.  Bat  while  East  Florida  may  compete  with  Oeoigia,  and 
States  farther  north,  in  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and  that  tod  with 
superior  advantages,  she  will  produce  several  staples  in  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  which,  they  cannot  compete  with  her  ;  amongst  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  will  be  that  of  sugar ;  and  now  that  the  din  of 
war  has  ceased,  and  the  overflowing  scourge  that  has  so  long  devas- 
tated t^is  fair  portion  of  Florida  has  passed  by,  we  may  hope  soon 
to  see  the  country  settled  by  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  country  (or  perhaps  of 
any  other,)  that  affords  greater  inducements  to  the  immigration  of 
that  class  of  people,  than  East  Florida.    I  have  visited  almost  everv 

f>ortion  of  the  United  States,  and  spent  many  years  in  the  noble  vaf- 
ey  of  the  Mississippi,  (which  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  the 
garden  of  the  world,)  while  the  country  was  thin ;  I  can  say  with 
confidence,  that  I  have  seen  no  country  where  industry^  enterpriit 
and  economy^  usually  met  with  a  better  reward,  than  in  East  Florida. 
A  catalogue  of  the  crops  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate*  and  of  the 
spontaneous  vegetable  productions,  would  embrace  almost  every 
thing  found  at  the  north,  with  the  addition  of  many  others  of  exceed- 
ing value,  not  found  in  colder  latitudes ;  among  the  last,  are  the 
orange,  and  almost  every  tropical  fruit ;  and  as  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate,  it  is  too  well  established  to  need  any  comment. 
Some  portions  of  the  army,  to  be  sure,  suffered  much  from  disease, 
during  the  late  Indian  hostilities  ;  but  I  am  told  that  an  examina- 
tion of  its  statistics  will  show  that  it  sufiered  less  from  that  cause,  in 
Florida,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  it  did  on  the  northern  and 
northwestern  frontier,  during  the  last  war  with  England. 

The  temperature  is  a  pleasant  medium  between  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  By  a  register  of  the  weather,  kept  for  two  years  at 
Charlotte  Harbor,  the  mercury  never  stood,  but  once,  as  high  as  90^, 
nor  sunk,  but  once,  as  low  $is  60^.  Further  north,  the  extremes  are 
somewhat  greater  ;  but  at  St.  Augustine,  the  mercury  seldom  rises 
above  90°,  or  falls  below  30®.  But,  to  use  the  language  of  a  writer 
in  a  late  number  of  that  valuable  work.  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute ;  ^^  there  are  other  condderations  of  high  import  to  the 
enterprising  agriculturist  in  favor  of  locating  in  East  Florida.  It 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  by  the  late  indefatigable  and  much  to 
be  lamented  Doctor  Ferine,  that  almost  any  article  grown  between 
the  tropics,  will  flourish  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  better,  than  in 
their  native  soil ;  and  the  entire  catalogue  of  spices,  and  other  articles 
for  which  we  now  make  long  and  perilous  voyages  to  the  opponte 
side  of  the  globe, — often  to  unhealthy  climate^,  and  always  incurring 
vast  expense,— can  be  grown  in  our  own  territory,  and  furnished  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  in  better  order,  than  those  obtained  of  the  half 
civilized  Asiatic  Islanders.  In  addition  to  all  which,  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs,  may  be  raised,  in  any  numbers,  upon  our  fine  grazing  lands* 
with  little  or  no  attention  from  man.  Our  lakes  and  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  of  the  greatest  variety  and  best  quality ;  our  woodlands 
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with  the  mo«t  yaluable  lumber  ;  end  it  requires  not,  a^  in  colder  re- 
gions, the  labor  of  one  half  of  the  year  to  proride  for  the  other. 
When  all  these  things  are  considered,  in  connection  with  the  fact, 
that  East  Florida  already  produces  three  of  the  most  Taluable  staples 
in  the  world, — Sea  Island  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar, — it  will,  I  think, 
be  readily  acknowledged,  that  few  new  countries,  if  any  other,  has 
eter  offered  advantages  to  immigrants  superior  to  those  now  offered 
by  East  Florida.  But  I  crave  your  pardon, — you  only  asked  for 
tome  account  of  my  operations  in  the  silk  culture,  and  I  have  spun 
you  out  what  I  fear  will  be  deemed  a  tedious  article. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

THO.  DOUGLAS. 
Hon.  Davis  Licvy, 

City  of  Wathingion,  D.  C. 

J.  R.  Bakbouk,  Orfordj  Mass. — I  have  been  eneaged  in  the  cul« 
ture  of  silk  eight  years.  During  this  period,  I,  as  well  as  others,  have 
bad  many  difliculties  to  contend  with.  We  have  had  every  thing  to 
learn,  and  many  things  taught  us  during  the  high  noon  of  the  mul- 
berry speculation  ;  we  have  had  to  unlearn  many  of  the  views  and 
theories  inculcated  in  French  and  Italian  publications  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture, which  were  thrown  before  the  American  public,  which  are  either 
unnecessary,  or  positively  unsuited  to  our  soil  and  climate.  At  any  rate, 
my  own  experience  abundantly  proves  two  or  three  things  to  be  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  successful  rearing  of  silk-worms — good  eggs, 
tmple  food  in  a  suitable  state,  regularly  administered,  ample  room, 
ample  ventilation,  and  entire  cleanliness.  It  is  extremely  injurious 
to  give  immature  leaves  to  worms  far  advanced,  and  equally  injurious 
to  allow  the  air  to  be  confined  or  at  all  tainted.  For  the  last  two 
years,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfectly  pure  air,  I  have  hatched  and  fed 
my  worms  in  my  cocoonery  until  the  third  moulting,  and  then  re- 
moved them  to  my  tent,  ojpen  on  all  sides.  In  this  way  my  worms 
have  been  healthy — not  losing  five  per  cent  by  disease — and  the  co- 
coons (Nankin  peanuts,)  large  and  firm,  yielding  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  ounces  of  reeled  silk  to  the  bushel.  This  year  the  wea- 
ther was  cold  and  dry  durine  the  last  ten  days  of  one  of  my  crops. 
Several  times  we  found  the  thermometer  in  the  tent  in  the  morning  as 
low  as  6(P,  and  one  morning  as  low  as  47®  5  of  course  the  worms  were 
torpid  and  inactive,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  time  in  getting  them 
through.    But  this  was  the  only  loss.   They  came  out  as  above  stated. 

When  in  the  cocoonery,  I  prefer  picking  the  leaves  for  my  worms. 
When  in  the  the  tent,  I  cut  up  the  bushes.  On  this  plan  of  tent  and 
branch  feeding,  I  think  we  can  make  silk  at  about  one-half  of  the  ex- 
pense supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  actually  necessary  upon  the  old 
plan.  In  my  communication  to  the  convention  last  year,  I  spokeof 
my  location  as  being  in  a  frosty  valley,  and  as  having  been  for  two 
years  thrown  forward  late  into  July  before  I  could  feed.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  this  season  in  like  manner,  has  been  unpropitious 
to  me  in  this  respect.     My  neighbors  upon  the  hills  were  from  three 
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to  four  weeks  in  adrance  of  me  in  their  feeding  operations.  Late 
feeding  is  so  hazardous  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  it,  and 
therefore  my  crop  has  been  again  a  diminished  one.  Hence  I  am  led 
strongly  to  caution  silk  growers  against  planting  mulberry  orchards 
upon  any  localities  subject  to  untimely  frosts.  Get  upon  the  highest 
hills  you  can  find.  Our  summers  in  the  northern  States  are  short  at 
the  best,  and  to  lose  one-third,  and  that  the  best  third  of  the  season, 
as  I  hare  done  now  for  three  years  in  succession,  amounts  to  a  very 
serious  drawback.  At  the  same  time  every  year's  experience  and  ob- 
servation augments  my  confidence  in  the  entire  practicability  of  the 
silk  enterprise  in  this  country.  The  elementary  questions  upon  which 
the  business,  as  a  permanent  branch  of  rural  industry,  is  based,  appear 
to  me  to  be  definitively  settled,  and  nothing  is  now  wanting  but  the 
capital  and  enterprise  of  our  business  men  to  push  the  enterprise  vigo- 
rously forward,  and  secure  the  great  results  aimed  at. 
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